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AWABDS  ON  POTJLTEY.j  XV 

By  some  unaccouDtable  cause,  the  following  list  was  omitted  from  its 
proper  place  with  the  entries  and  awards : 

AWARDS  ON  POULTRY. 

H.  Bishop,  Springfield,  best  pair  of  Cochin  China  fowls $5 

Col.  James  Leffefi,  Springfield,  2d  best *- 3 

W.  H,  Todd,  Vermillion,  best  pair  of  light  Brahma  fowls 5 

W.  H.  I'odd,  Vermillion,  2d  best 3 

W.  H.  Todd,  Vermillion,  best  pair  dark  Brahma  fowls 5 

W.  H.  Todd,  Vermillion,  2d  best 3 

Best  pair  Shanghai-Brahma  fowls No  award. 

2d  best  pairShanghai- Brahma  fowls No  award. 

W.  H.  Todd,  Vermillion,  best  pair  Game  fowls 5 

H.  Bishop,  Springfield,  2d  best  ^ 3 

Col.  Jas.  Leffell,  Springfield,  best  pair  Dorkins , 5 

2d  best  pair  Dorkins No  award. 

D.  Clayton,  Osborn,  best  pair  Polands 5 

Col.  Jas  Leffell,  Springfield,  2d  best 3 

H.  Bishop,  Springneld,  best  pair  Spanish 5 

S.  E.  Merry,  Milan,  2d  best 3 

W.  H.  Todd,  Vermillion,  best  pair  Hamburg  fowls 5 

Col.  Jas.  Leffell,  Springfield,  2d  best 3 

H.  Bishop,  Springneld,  best  pair  Bolton  greys 5 

W.  H.  Todd,  Vermillion,  2d  best 3 

H.  Bishop,  Springfield,  best  pair  of  Domeniques - 5 

Peter  Sfgler,  Spnn^eld,  2d  best 3 

W.  H.  Todd,  Vermillion,  best  pair  Bantams 2 

H.  Bishop,  Springfield,  2d  best 1 

8.  E.  Merry,  Milan,  best  pair  Pheasants 5 

H.  Bishop,  Springfield,  2d  best « 3 

Col.  J.  Leffell,  Springfield,  best  pair  Houdans 5 

W.H  Todd,2d  best 3 

Col.  J.  Leffell,  Springfield,  best  pair  LaFleche 5 

2d  best No  award. 

Col.  J.  Leffell,  Springfield,  best  pair  CreveeccBur 5 

W.  H.  Todd,  VermiUion,  2d  best 3 

**                     **          best  pair  Capons 3 

8  E.  Merry,  Milan,  2d  best 2 

M./i*.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  best  pair  Peafowls 5 

2d  best No  award. 

W.  H.  Todd,  Vermillion,  best  pair  Cuynga  black  dacks 5 

W.H.  Todd,  Vermillion,  2d  best... 3 

"                     "          best  pair  white  Aylesbury 5 

H.  Bishop,  Springfield,  2d  best 3 

W.  H.  Todd,  Vermillion,  best  pair  Rouen 5 

S.  E.  Merry,  Milan,  2d  best 3 

*'               "         best  pair  common  ducks 5 

H.  Bishop,  Sprin^rfield,  ^d  best 3 

David  Clayton,  Osborn,  best  pair  turkeys 5 

M  T.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  2d  best - 3 

S.  E.  Merry,  Milan,  best  pair  geese 5 

H.  Bishop,  Springfield,  9d  best 3 

W.  H.  Todd,  Vermillion,  best  pair  Bremen  geese 5 

Wylie  Jenkins,  Dialton,  2d  best 3 

Col.  James  Leffel,  Springfield,  best  pair  Chinese  geese 5 

H.  Bishop.  Springfield,  2d  best 3 

W.  H.  Todd,  VermiUion,  best  pair  Toulouse  geese ^^ 5 

"                  "           2d  best 3 

H.  Bishop,  Springfield,  bpst  pair  Poland  geese 5 

2dbe8t r. 3 

M.  T.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  best  pair  wild  geese 5 

2d  best No  award 

Best  and  largest  exhibition  of  pigeons,  six  varieties No  award 

H.  Bishop,  Springfield,  best  and  largest  exhibition  of  poultry  one  exhibitor 20 
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Fair  at  Cincinnati,  1850,  receipts $8,036  18 

"  Columbus,  1851,  "       8,204  09 

"  Cleveland,   1852,  "       13,360  00 

"  Dayton,       1853,  "       13,996  37 

"  Newark,       1854,  "       ...•- 8,824  58 

"  Columbus,    1855,  "       9,745  54 

"  Cleveland,  1856,  "       16,648  20 

"  Cincinnati,  1857,  "       17,530  75 

"  Sandusky,    1858,  " 9,997  70 

"  Zanesville,  1859,  "       .•-..  8,956  82 

"  Dayton,       1860,  "       11,998  50 

"  Dayton,       1861,  "       8,036  18 

"  Cleveland,    1862,  "       11,260  64 

"  Cleveland,    1863,  "       ^ 11,142  00 

"  Columbus,  1864,  "       12,620  54 

•'  Columbus,  1865,  " 10,658  65 

"  Dayton,        1866,  "       14,035  80 

"  Dayton,       1867,  "       ' 18,692  98 

"  Toledo,        1868,  "       ^ 15,606  25 

"  Toledo,        1869,  »*       19,606  50 

«  Springfield,  1870,  "       18,252  85 

"  Springfield,  1871,  *'       16,460  25 

'•  Mansfield,    1872,  "       19,149  45 
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PEOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


State  Agbicultubal  Rooms, 

OolumbuSj  O.J  January  6th,  1871. 

Kew  Board  met  in  the  State  Agricaltnral  Booms. 

Present :  Wm.  Lang,  of  Tiffin ;  Wm.  B.  McClang,  of  Troy ;  J.  B.  Jami- 
son, of  Cadiz ;  L.  6.  Delano,  of  Ghillicothe ;  B.  P.  Gannon,  of  Aurora. 
Members  whose  term  expires  in  1872. 

Jas.  Buckingham,  of  Zanesville;  D.  G.  Richmond,  of  Sandusky;  S. 
Harmounty  of  Ganal  Dover;  L.  B.  Sprague,  of  Springfield;  Jno.  A. 
Warder,  of  Cincinnati.    Members  elected  Jan.  4th,  1871. 

On  motion,  Wm.B.  McGlang  was  nominated  Chairman  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  the  Board. 

Wm.  LAi^a,  of  Tiffin,  was  elected  President  for  1  year. 

Jas.  Buckingham,  of  Zanesville,  was  elected  Treasurer  for  1  year. 

H.  S.  Babbitt,  of  Columbus,  was  elected  Recording  Secretary  for  1 
year. 

Jno.  H.  Klippabt,  of  Columbus,  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary 
for  1  year. 

Ordered^  That  the  next  State  Fair  take  place  during  the  week  com- 
mencing September  25th,  1871. 

Orderedj  That  when  the  Board  adjourns,  that  it  adjourns  to  meet  at  8 
o'clock  A.  M.  Tuesday,  Feb.  14, 1871. 

Mr.  Cannou  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Retolvedy  That  a  memorial  be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  praying  for  a  change 
in  the  laws  to  require  returns  to  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  all  statistics 
relating  to  agriculture,  crops  and  live  stock,  in  same  manner  as  returned  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board — 9  o'clock  A.  M. — the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

BeBolvedy  That  the  understanding  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  matter  of  leas- 
ing the  ice-cream,  candy  and  pop-corn  stands  to  Baker,  is,  that  the  said  agreement  was 
only  for  the  year  1870 ;  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  for  1871  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  lease  the  said  stands,  the  coming  year,  %o  the  highest  bidder. 
lA 
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2  PEOCEEDENGS  OP  THE  BOAED. 

The  Executive  Committee  requested  Mr.  Baker  to  produce  the  coutra<5t 
which  he  claimed  entitled  him  to  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  ice-cream, 
candy  and  pop-corn  stands.  Mr.  Baker  presented  a  contract  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Eoss,  which  very  clearly  gave  Mr.  Baker  the  right  he 
claimed  for  the  years  1870  and  1871,  from  the  fact  that  these  dates  were 
named  in  the  contract. 


Eebeuaet  14th,  1871. 
Members  all  present. 

Mr.  Cannon  stated  that  he  bad  submitted  &  report  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  relative  to  the 
application  for  the  usual  $3,000  appropriation,  omitting  any  and  all 
arrearages. 

Mr.  Cannon  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Eeaohedf  That  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  premium  list,  with  a  view  to 
farther  discriminate,  bat  not  greatly  reduce  in  the  aggregate. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Warder,  it  was  ordered,  that  no  person  will  be  al- 
lowed to  exhibit  articles  which  have  been  procured  for  that  express  pur- 
pose. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McClung,  it  was  ordered,  that  persons  competing  for 
field  crops,  shall  make  their  entries  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  pre- 
ceding the  annual  fair. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Warder,  it  was  ordered,  that  a  premium  of  $100  be 
offered  for  the  best  accepted  essay,  on  the  best  practical  means  of  pre- 
serving the  forests  of  Ohio. 

Orderedj  That  a  diploma  be  offered  for  any  worthy  improvement  in 
each  class  of  the  reapers,  mowers,  or  combined  machines,  made  since  the 
field  trial  at  Mansfield. 

Ordered^  That  a  premium  of  $5  be  awarded  for  the  best  hand-power 
machine  to  operate  churn. 

Bwolved,  That  the  machinery,  engines  and  farm  implements,  so  far  as  ptacticable  (ex- 
cept mowers  and  reapei  s),  entered  for  premiums,  shall  be  tested  by  practical  working, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Member  of  the  Board  in  charge,  and  committees  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board,  and  paid  the  sum  of  dollars  per  day  for  the  labor  performed 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Fair,  -which  test  shall  commence  on  previous 
to  the  Fair,  the  Society  furnishing  stationary  steam-power,  the  exhibiters  other  po\^er 
necessary.  The  test  to  include  all  machines  and  implements  (as  above  named)  in  books 
^,  28,  29,  30,  33  of  old  list.  The  above  test  to  be  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  they  having  the  power  to  reduce  or  increase  the  number  of  tests 
made. 
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PBOGEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOABB.  3 

The  premiam  list  was  revised,  and  eight,  thousand  copies  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Strobridge  &  Co.,  pro- 
posing to  print  the  admission  tickets  from  lithographic  plates — ^printing 
100  tickets  on  a  sheet. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  it  was 

JResolved,  That  the  old  plates  on  hand  for  tickets  be  sent  to  Cinolnnati  and  sold  for  old 
type  metal,  and  that  eighty  thousand  tickets  be  lithographed  in  Cincinnati,  in  sheets  of 
100  each,  and  that  they  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  at  ZanesYiUe,  to  be  cut  and  counted, 
and  he  be  responsible  for  the  same.    Paper  twice  as  thick  as  last  year. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  contract  with  Messrs.  Strobridge  & 
Co.  for  5,000  lithographic  posters,  from  the  same  plate  as  those  of  1870 ; 
3,000  of  the  posters  to  be  printed  in  one  color,  blue,  and  2,000  In  two 
colors,  red  and  blue. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  members  in  charge  of  the  De- 
partments : 

L.  G.  Delano,  in  charge  of  Horse  Department. 

L.  B.  Sprague— Cattle. 

Jas.  B.  Jamison — Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry. 

Wm.  B.  McGlung— Machinery  and  Implements. 

R.  P.  Cannon— Mechanics  and  Manufactures. 

S.  Harmount— Textile  Fabrics. 

Jno.  A.  Warder— Flowers  and  Fine  Arts. 

D.  C.  Richmond— Fruits  and  Farm  Products. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Executive  Committee : 

D.  C.  Richmond,  L.  B.  Sprague,  L.  G.  Delano,  and  Wm.  B.  McClung. 


Murray  House,  Springfield,  O. 

Executive  Committee  all  present. 

The  Secretary  submitted  bids  for  printing  and  binding  premium  lists 
as  follows : 

Columbus  Printing  Co 6,000  copies,  2,000  covered $223  to  $266  00 

Republic  (Springfield) 6,000      "          "          "       290  00 

State  Journal 8,000      "           "           "       227  00 

Nevins&Myers 6,000      "          "          "       248  00 

Strobridge  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  10,000      "          "          "       275  00 

Each  of  the  parties  bidding  submitted  samples  of  paper;  and  upon  a 
thorough  examination,  with  the  services  of  Mr.  Hastings  as  an  expert  to 
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4  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

judge  of  quality  of  paper,  it  was  decided  that  the  bid  of  the  Columbus 
Printing  Company  was  the  most  advantageous  for  the  Board. 

It  was  agreed  that  Ed.  Freeman,  of  Toledo,  be  employed  to  superintend 
and  prepare  the  grounds,  halls,  etc.,  for  the  ensuing  Fair.  Mr.  Richmond 
was  authorized  to  contract  for  such  lumber  as  might  be  necessary  to 
make  the  appointments  of  the  grounds  complete. 

It  was  agreed  to  erect  a  new  amphitheatre  at  the  horse  ring. 


Springfield,  O.,  August,  1871. 

Present — Wm.  Lang,  President ;   Jas.  Buckingham,  Treasurer;  D.  C. 
Bichmond,  L.  B.  Sprague,  Wm.  B.  McClung,  and  L.  G.  Delano. 
Proceeded  to  Fair-grounds,  to  sell  lunch  stands ;  sold  as  follows : 

WARM  MEAL  STANDS. 

1.  C.  F.  MUburn,  Xenia $65  00 

2.  Hicks  &  McCanii,  Xenia 50  00 

3.  W.M.Milbum,          "      65  00 

4.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Davis,  Columbns 46  00 

6.  H.  Gram,  YeUow  Springs 55  00 

7.  Finch  (for  Methodist  Church),  Springfield 125  00 

8.  J.  S.  Kyle  (for  Baptist  Church),  Springfield 240  00 

9.  C.  F.  Kingore,  DonaldsviUe... % 85  00 

10.    D.  H.  Wolfensberger,  Osbom 62  00 

COLD  LUNCH  STANDS. 

1.  F.White,  Delaware *. |100  00 

2.  J.  H.  W.  Mumma,  Dayton 90  00 

3.  Jno.  C.  Hax,  Springfield 59  00 

4.  Wm.  Martin,  Dayton 100  00 

5.  Geo.  Mitch  &  Co.,  Springfield 150  00 

6.  Jno.  A.  Leidschuh,          " 50  00 

7.  Jno.  Huonker,                 "        28  00 

8.  JacobGrnbe,                  "        65  00 

9.  Wm.L.  O'Brien              "        138  00 

10.  Wm.  Martin,  Dayton 44  00 

11.  Diltz  &  Jones,  Xenia 80  00 

12.  Jas.  H.  Youngs,  Brant 50  00 

13.  W.  Hoffman,  Springfield 45  00 

14.  E.T.Dudley,         "         1100 

15.  Mrs.Rafferty,         "         10  00 

16.  W.Huffman,           " 21  00 

The  moneys  collected  were  at  once  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer. 
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A  representative  of  the  firm  of  Brownell  &  Killmeyer,  of  Dayton,  was 
present,  and  agreed  with  Wm.  B.  McClung  to  furnish  and  put  up  an 
engine  sufficient  to  furnish  the  motive  power  for  Power  Hall  during  the 
week  previous,  and  the  week  of  the  State  Fair,  for  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  dollars. 

It  was  ordered,  that  the  Secretary  procure  a  wood  engraving  view  of 
the  State  Fair-grounds,  from  the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  TJhl,  artist ;  and 
contract,  at  reasonable  rates,  to  get  10,000  ^<  programme  '^  posters,  printed 
in  blue ;  and  to  send  500  copies  to  each  member  of  the  Board,  with  a 
request  to  have  them  distributed  immediately,  and  that  the  Secretary 
have  the  remainder  distributed  over  such  roads  as  are  not  in  the  vicinity 
of  members  of  the  Board. 

The  contract  made  was  for  engraving J75  00 

"  "        "         "  printing 99  00 

174  00 

Columbus,  August  14, 1871. 

I  agree  to  print  10,000  posters  in  blue  ink,  with  12x14  at  head ;  the  size  of  the  bill  to 

be  13x36  inches,  in  fair  workmanlike  manner,  on  good  paper,  for  the  use  of  the  State 

Board,  for  the  sum  of  ninety-nine  dollars  ($99). 

Columbus  Printing  Company, 

by  John  M.  Webb. 

Secretary  was  authorized  to  draw  $500  to  be  distributed  to  the  country 
press  of  Ohio  for  local  notices  of  the  State  Fair. 


Seftembeb  25th. 

Voted  to  give  no  dinner  tickets  to  Superintendents. 

Voted  that  no  cider  be  retailed  by  those  who  manufacture  it  on  the 
grounds. 

Voted  that  nothing  be  admitted  on  the  grounds  for  exhibition  for  money 
and  for  sale,  which  is  not  promotive  of  Agriculture  or  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Voted  that  no  passes  be  granted  to  grooms  and  other  similar  employes. 

Voted  that  Mr.  Buckingham  be  intrusted  with  the  dispensation  of  passes 
to  the  refreshment  stands. 

Voted  that  the  Moline  Plow  and  Cultivator  be  accepted  and  donated  to 
the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Voted  to  adopt  Harmount's  resolution  on  trial  of  implements. 
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Friday  Evening,  September  29th. 

Voted  to  sustain  the  award  of  committee  on  Stocking  Yarn. 

Voted  that  the  lumber  be  taken  down  and  piled  into  Domestic  Hall, 
and  insured  for  such  sum  as  the  Executive  Committee  deem  proper. 

Voted  that  the  Executive  Committee  settle  about  the  fence  with  the 
Clark  Co.  Society. 

Voted  that  a  Diploma  be  awarded  to  the  Babcock  Fire  Extinguisher. 

Voted  to  meet  on  Thursday  after  the  annual  election,  in  the  morning. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  due  and  hereby 
tendered  to  the  citizens  of  Springfield  for  the  courtesies  and  kindnesses  extended  to  the 
Board  in  their  intercourse  with  them,  and  the  pleasant  entertainments  they  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  Col.  Sintz,  and  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Clark  Co.  Agricultural 
Society,  Mr.  Geo.  Spence,  Gen.  J.  Warren  Kiefer  and  others,  and  that  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  furnish  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  press  of  Springfield. 


MuEEAY  House, 
Springfield,  Oct.  12th,  1871. 

It  is  agreed  between  the  State  Board  and  the  Clark  Go.  Society  that  the 
lumber  in  the  sheep  pens  and  the  lumber  in  that  part  of  the  south  fence 
yet  standing,  estimated  at  22,000  feet,  be  left  and  is  taken  by  the  Clark 
Co.  Society  in  lieu  of  the  old  fence  taken  away  by  the  State  Board';  that 
in  lieu  of  the  stalls  taken  away  by  the  State  Board  and  for  the  labor  of 
replacing  the  south  fence,  the  Clark  Co.  Society  -takes  the  balance  of  all 
the  amphitheatres,  together  with  the  reporters'  stand  in  the  horse  ring. 

Present — President  Lang,  McClung,  Richmond,  Sprague,  Klippart,  Ed- 
Freeman. 

Clark  Co.  Board — Col.  Sintz,  Teazell  and  3  others. 


Springfield,  Oct.  12th. 

Present — President  Lang,  McClung,  Richmond  and  Sprague. 

Voted  to  refund  J.  M.  Trimble  and  N.  S.  Townshend  the  moneys  they 
paid  for  expenses  at  the  State  Fair. 

Voted  to  pay  Col.  Sintz  twenty  dollars,  and  Mr.  Garlaugh  fifteen  dollars, 
for  their  services  antecedent  and  during  the  State  Fair. 

Voted  that  the  adjustment  of  the  claim  of  Sintz  Sons  be  referred  to  the 
Board  at  the  January  meeting. 

Voted  that  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  be  sent  to  L.  B.  Sprague  to 
close  up  the  accounts,  as  near  as  may  be,  at  Springfield. 

Upon  receipt  of  Sintz's  letter,  W.  B.  McClung  requested  D.  C.  Rich- 
mond to  say  to  Sintz  that  he  would  have  Freeman  put  up  a  hall  that 
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would  meet  his  wants.  This  order  was  given  and  carried  out.  The  build- 
ing was  up  six  days  before  the  Fair^  Sintz  makiug  no  complaint.  Thus 
matters  rested  until  the  Fair  commenced ;  after  which  Sintz  said,  owing 
to  an  accident  happening  by  the  falling  of  shaft,  they  would  not  be  able 
to  give  us  the  power  intended  to  be  given  when  they  first  proposed  to  give 
us  that  power.  W.  B.  McOlung,  also,  gaveD.  0.  Eichmond  instruction  to 
make  arrangement  for  shafting.  Sintz  agreed  to  furnish,  of  his  own  shaft- 
ing, 16  feet,  after  which  he  was  to  procure  additional  shafting  of  16  feet, 
in  all  32  feet;  for  which  the  Board  were  to  pay  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion. After  the  Fair  began,  Sintz  informed  the  Board  that  owing  to  the 
lending  of  a  shaft  they  could  not  furnish  the  power  contemplated,  conse- 
quently the  Board  received  no  compensation  for  the  amount  expended  for 
hall  (building  of  hall,  one  hundred  dollars). 


State  Ageicultueal  Rooms, 

Columbus,  O.,  January  2,  1872. 

Present — Messrs.  Jamison,  McGlung,  Delano,  Gannon,  Bichmond,  Har- 
mount,  Buckingham  and  Sprague. 

Absent — ^President  Lang  and  Warder. 

On  motion,  the  commended  list  was  taken  up  and  the  following  awards 
made: 

1.  Holbnrt  &  Page,  PainesyiUe,  Portable  Engine  and  Eoad  Steamer — Diploma. 

2.  Ohio  Pomp  Company,  Toledo,  Pamp  Boring  Machine — ^Diploma. 

3.  Colnmbaa  Mantle  and  Orate  Company,  Columbus,  display  of  Marbleized  Wood- 
Diploma. 

Ordered,  to  put  on  the  Premium  List  for  1872,  the  following:  2d  pre- 
mium on  mare,  2  years  old  and  over,  in  Roadster  Class.  Improvement 
for  Raising  and  Lowering  Platforms,  and  Chimney  or  Stove  Pipe,  Thim- 
ble or  Ventilator. 

The  following  protests  were  acted  upon : 

Cadiz,  Ohio,  October  3, 1871. 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

We  do  protest  against  payment  of  first  premium  on  rams  over  two  years  old,  in  Entry 
Book  16.    The  reason,  said  sheep  not  being  fairly  shown. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  T.  Campbell, 
W.  A.  Herriott. 

The  Board  sustained  the  action  of  the  Committee. 
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SPRmoFiELD,  Ohio,  September  28, 1871. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair : 

Gents— I  'would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  a  report  of  the  Committee  in  2d 
Class,  Book  No.  31,  in  regajfd  to  stump  puller  entered  by  Edwin  Bayliss,  of  Mossillon,  O. 
They  report  that  they  examined  the  machine,  and  found  it  too  weak.  I  claim  that  they 
did  not  examine  the  puller  enough  to  judge  rightly  of  the  power  that  it  has.  We  hooked 
the  machine  to  the  largest  stump  that  could  be  found,  and  pulled  off  a  large  root,  and 
then  hooked  a  chain  around  the  body  of  the  stump,  and  tried  to  pull  it  up  by  a  direct 
pull,  which  is  not  a  correct  way  to  pull  any  stump ;  the  correct  way  being,  to  always 
hitch  to  the  largest  root,  and  use  it  as  a  pry  to  turn  the  stump  over.  In  hitching  this 
way,  we  broke  our  chain,  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  machine,  but  was  used 
as  a  matter  of  convenience.  The  Committee  then  went  to  dinner  and  promised  to  return, 
which  they  did  net  do.  We  waited  until  two  o'clock,  and  then  hitched  to  another  root, 
and  pulled  the  stump  with  ease.  The  puller  is  not  a  new  invention,  but  has  been  manu- 
factured in  the  Eastern  States  in  very  large  numbers  for  several  years,  and  has  probably 
taken  more  first  premiums  than  any  other  machine  ever  invented,  having  never  been 
beaten  or  equaled  by  any  other  hand  power  stump  puller.  At  Cleveland,  two  weeks  ago, 
it  got  the  first  premium  over  a  horse-power  puller. 

Hoping  you  will  examine  this  matter,  and  feeling  sure  you  will  do  the  machine  justice, 
I  remain. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  B.  Bayliss. 

The  Board  sustained  the  action  of  the  Committee. 

To  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  undersigned  exhibiters  at  the  22d  Annual  Fair,  in  3d  Department,  respectfully 
protest  against  an  award  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  Entry  Book  No.  36,  viz. : 

Hon.  Perry  Stewart,  J.  P.  Sears  and  two  ladies. 

First — ^For  the  reason  that  they  have  been  awarded  a  premium  in  Entry  No.  110,  an 
article  manifestly  impracticable  and  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes,  in  the  class  of 
articles  for  which  such  premium  was  offered. 

Second—Because  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Hon.  Perry  Stewart,  did  not  pretend 
to  have  taken  into  account  the  utility  or  expense  of  the  article  in  making  the  award, 
but  in  reply  to  the  inquiry,  if  practicability  or  expense  was  considered,  said,  "There  was 
two  women  on  the  Committee  who  took  a  fancy  to  that  lattice  work,  so  we  gave  it  the 
premium." 

Third— We  protest  against  this  action  of  the  Committee,  because  such  decisions  defeat 
the  object  and  intention  of  the  competition  upon  their  relative  merits,  contemplated  by 
the  State  Board,  when  inviting  an  exhibition  of  articles  at  the  State  Fair. 

Fourth— Because  the  reason  given  for  the  award  and  the  action  in  accordance  with  it, 
demonstrates  the  utter  incompetency  of  these  person  to  serve  on  any  Committee,  or  de- 
termine the  relative  merits  of  any  article. 

Fifth — Because  the  entry  was  for  a  portable  fence,  and  the  Committee  placed  the  pre- 
mium card,  and  evidently  awarded  their  premium  upon  a  stationary  fence. 

Sixth — That  when  on  the  suggestion  of  Hon.  R.  P.  Cannon,  in  charge  of  the  3d  Depart- 
ment, the  Committee  reviewe<l  their  decision,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  says,  "  they  took 
another  woman  with  them,"  carefolly  considered  the  matter,  and  confirmed  their  pre- 
vious decision. 
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It  is  proper  to  say,  that  Hon.  Air.  Stewart,  npon  his  own  motion,  without  consultation 
or  advice  of  the  Superintendent,  added  the  last  named  lady  to  the  Committee,  to  aid 
them  in  confirming  their  previous  decision. 

Also,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Gannon,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  have  no  supposition  that  he  is 
in  any  way  responsible  for  any  action  of  the  Committee  of  which  we  complain,  he  hav- 
ing discharged  all  duties  incumbent  upon  him,  with  that  urbanity  «nd  impartiality  that 
makes  all  association  with  him  a  pleasant  one. 

While  we  regret  the  necessity  of  troubling  you  with  this  protest,  we  feel  assured  the 
Board  would  not  have  us  do  less  than  we  have  done,  when  such  glaring  evidences  of  stu- 
pidity, incompetency  or  reprehensible  carelessness,  prove  that  some  examinations  are  an 
objectional  farce,  and  the  award  of  some  premiums  no  evidence  of  discrimination  or 
merit. 

C.  S.  S.  Griffing,  representing  entry  No.  46,  Book  36 ;  S.  B.  Herron,  representing  entry 
No.  101,  Book  36 ;  Wm.  Mallary,  representing  entry  No.  56,  Book  36. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  Sept.  29, 1871. 

The  Board  sastained  the  action  of  the  Committee. 


Springpieij),  O.,  Sept.  29, 1871. 
To  the  Board  of  JgricuUure  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair  Aaeociation : 

We  herewith  respectfully  enter  our  protest  to  the  decision  of  the  committee  on  marble 
work  of  Ohio  artists,  on  the  following  grounds : 

First,  the  premium  is  ofiered  on  the  best  collection  of  marble  by  Ohio  artists.    We 
claim  that  the  collection  ofiered  by  us  is  of  our  own  manufacture,  manufactured  in 
Springfield,  Ohio,  while  that  of  our  competitor  is  Scotch  granite,  manufactured  and  com- 
pleted in  Scotland,  and  of  course,  is  not  the  production  of  Ohio  artists. 
Bespectfully  submitted, 

Eblley,  Maxon  &  Forbes, 

Springfield,  O. 

Action  of  committee  set  aside,  protest  sastained. 


Statb  Faib  Grounds, 
Springfield,  O.,  Sept.  29, 1871. 

We,  the  undersigned,  woolen  manufacturers  and  exhibitors  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  for 
1871,  do  hereby  enter  our  protest  against  the  premiums  as  awarded  by  the  Committee  on 
Textile  Fabrics,  for  the  best  twenty-five  pounds  assorted  stocking  yam.  We  are  unan- 
imously of  the  opinion  that  the  first  premium  should  be  awarded  to  Messrs.  Rabbits, 
Steele  d&  Co.,  and  the  second  premium,  to  the  Tiffin  Woolen  Mills.  This,  we  believe,  to 
be  but  Justice  to  the  parties  interested. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  Piper  &  Co.,  Mad  River  Mills;  W.  C.  Gray,  Piqua  Woolen  Mills;  John  L. 
Torm,  Superintendent  Zanesville  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co. ;  E.  Stuart  &  Co.,  Mechan- 
icsboig  Woolen  Mills ;  Henry  Fox,  Urbana  Woolen  Mills. 


Settled  at  Springfield,  by  sustainiDg  the  Gommittee. 
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Springfield,  O.,  Sept.  28, 1871. 
Ohio  State  Board  of  AgticuUure : 

Gentlemen  :    I,  th^  nndersigned,  hereby  protest  against  the  award  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Needle  Work,  to  a  straw  hat. 

The  premium  given  by  the  committee  on  Entry  No.  39,  is  not  such  as  would  be  justi- 
fied by  the  merit  of  the  goods,  and  ask  the  Board  to  change  the  same. 
I  am  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Omar  Eleinberger. 

Tbo  Board  sustained  the  action  of  the  Committee. 


Springfield,  O.,  Sept.  29, 1871. 
St<ite  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  payment  of  premium  on  drain 
tile,  awarded  at  State  Fair,  closing  to-day.  We  claim  the  premium  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1st.    Our  tile  are  made  from  better  material. 

2d.    They  are  smoother,  hence  less  liable  to  collect  sediment. 

3d.  They  are  more  evenly  burned — none  of  ours  are  fire  cracked,  while  some  of  their's 
are  very  much  cracked. 

4th.  We  show  greater  variety — we  show  round,  hoi^ehoe,  sole  pipe  (flat  bottom  on 
one  side  with  round  caliber,)  and  egg-shaped,  (flat  bottom  with  egg-shaped  caliber.) 
They  show  round  and  sole  tile  only.  We  have  seventeen  (17)  different  sizes,  they  but 
(9).  We,  connections  and  crooked  tile,  for  making  courses  in  ditches,  they  neither.  We 
collar  tile,  they  none. 

5th.    Our  tile  are  very  much  stronger  than  their^s. 

As  our  tile  took  first  premium  last  year,  they  are  on  deposit  at  Columbus,  to  which  we 
would  refer  you,  as  compared  with  their  specimens  this  year. 

For  reference  as  to  our  veracity,  we  would  give  you  Mtg'or  John  C.  Baker,  of  Mechan- 
icksburg,  and  James  FuUington,  Ex-President  of  your  Honorable  Board,  or  any  other 
person  in  this  vicinity,  with  whom  you  may  be  acquainted. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Mahan  &  Morris, 
Mechanicsburg,  O. 

The  Board  sastained  the  action  of  the  Committee. 


On  motion  of  Dr.  Warder,  the  following  change  was  made  in  Eule  III : 

RULES  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  COUNTY  AND  DISTRICT  SOCIETIES. 

I.  The  Board  of  Directors  for  the  management  of  county  or  Bistrict  Societies  shall 
consist  of  a  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  not  less  than  eight 
managers,  to  be  elected  at  such  time  in  each  year  as  the  societies  shall  determine  in 
their  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  President  and  Vice-President  shall  hold  their  offices 
for  one  year,  and  the  managers  for  two  years,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  duly 
elected. 
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The  managers,  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  first  election  held  in  pursuance  of  this 
rule,  shall  be  divided  by  lot,  as  near  as  may  be,  into  two  classes ;  the  terms  of  office  shall 
expire,  of  the  first  class,  in  one  year,  and  of  the  second  class  in  two  years,  so  that  one- 
half  of  the  managers  may  be  annually  chosen  thereafter. 

n.  The  B«ard  of  Directors  shall  elect  a  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  one  year,  and  uhtil  their  successors  are  elected. 

III.  Members  of  the  Society  must  annually  pay,  not  less,  than  one  dollar  to  the  Treasurer. 

ly.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  report  to  the  State  Board  the  number  of  members  each  year,  and  so  that  it  may 
be  ascertained  who  are  entitled  to  Tote  for  officers. 

y.  County  or  District  Societies  may  open  their  premium  lists  to  all  persons,  without 
restriction,  except  on  field  crops,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  county  or  district. 

yi.  Competitors  for  premiums,  residents  of  the  county,  must  be  members  of  the 
Society. 

yil.  All  articles  offered  for  premiums  must  be  owned  by  the  person  offering  the  same, 
or  by  some  member  of  his  or  her  family. 

yill.  Awarding  committees  must  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring 
competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  and  other  improvements  to  furnish  full  and  accurate 
statements  of  the  process,  expense  of  culture,  production,  &c. 

IX.  Competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  shall  be  required  to  have  the  ground  and  its 
products  accurately  measured,  and  satisfactory  proof,  under  oath,  must  be  furnished  by 
each  competitor. 

X.  Each  Society  shall  have  duly  prepared  an  annual  report,  and  shall  report  the  same 
to  the  State  Board  uf  Agriculture,  on  or  before  the  annual  meeting  of  said  Board,  as  pre- 
scribed to  be  held  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  "  act  for  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture," passed  February  20, 1861. 

XI.  Said  report  shall  contain  the  following : 

1.  A  list  of  the  premiums  awarded  at  the  previous  annual  fair. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  published  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account,  as  the  same  was  pub- 
lished, in  conformity  with  the  third  section  of  the  above  named  law. 

3.  AH  statements  of  competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  or  other  improvements  in 
agriculture,  detailing  mode  of  tillage,  &c.,  &c. 

4.  A  general  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  the  number  of  its  members, 
and  the  prospects  of  its  progress  and  usefulness. 

5.  A  statement  of  the  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  or  district ;  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  each  raised ;  the  average  yield  per  acre ;  the  striking  characteristics  of 
the  previous  season ;  the  names  of  the  destructive  insects  which  may  have  injured  crops ; 
and  such  other  facts  as  will  tend  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  each 
county  or  district,  so  that  the  same  may  be  embodied  in  the  succeeding  annual  report, 
made  by  the  State  Board  to  the  Legislature. 

Xn.  The  Secretary  of  every  County  Agricultural  Society  which  receives  money  from 
the  county  treasury,  shall  cause  the  official  proceedings  of  the  Society  to  be  published  in 
some  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  county. 

The  Treasurer  of  every  County  Agricultural  Society  which  receives  money  from  the 
county  treasury,  shall  annually  file  with  the  auditor  of  his  county,  a  detailed  statement 
showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  society  for  the  preceding  y ear  j  o,ud  until 
such  report  is  so  filed,  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  county  treasury  to  any  Society 
which  may  neglect  or  refuse  to  file  such  report. 

This  entire  series  to  be  reviewed  at  tlie  February  meeting. 
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The  Secretary  read  the  following,  and,  on  motion,  it  was  ordered,  that 
John  H.  Klippart  be  appointed  a  committee  of  one,  to  correspond  with 
said  War  Department,  and  enter  into  negotiations  for  keeping  weather 
record,  and  when  the  Agricultural  College  is  ready,  then  to  transfer  all 
to  the  College : 

WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

Office  of  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Division  of 

Telegrams  and  Reports  for  the  Benefit 

OF  Commerce. 

TFashington,  D,  C,  July  20, 1871. 
To  Mr.  John  H,  Klippariy 

Sec*  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture^  ColumhuSy  O. : 

Sir — Under  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  Feb.  9, 1870,  a  copy  of  which  is 
hereto  annexed,  the  duty  was  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  of  causing  meteor- 
ological observations  to  be  taken,  and  of  giving  notice,  by  telegraph  and  signal,  of  the 
approach  and  force  of  storms.  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  of  the  Army  is  especially  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  duty. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  language  and  original  intent  of  the  resolution  contem- 
plated directly  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Indirect  advantage 
would  naturally  accrue  to  other  industries,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  reports  of  this  Divi- 
sion may  be  directly  useful  to  agriculture,  since,  after  sufficient  notice,  the  operations  of 
the  farm  might  frequently  be  so  ordered  as  to  avoid  the  serious  losses  occasioned  by 
storms.  It  is  also  true  that  the  observations  taken  and  made  public,  which  involve  par- 
ticulars regarding  heat,  moisture,  wind,  rain,  cloud  and  electricity,  from  which  statistics, 
valuable  for  particular  localities,  are  compiled,  and  general  laws  relating  to  climate  can 
be  deduced,  must  be  of  importance  to  every  scientific  or  intelligent  agriculturist. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  directed  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  to  render  the  work  of  this 
Division  available  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  power  so  far 
granted  by  law,  and  of  the  facilities  attained  or  attainable  by  this  office— the  latter 
being  limited  by  the  appropriations  made,  or  to  bo  made,  by  Congress. 

The  following-named  stations  are  now  established,  viz. :  Portland,  Me. ;  Boston,  Mass. ; 
New  London,  Conn. ;  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Oswego,  N.  Y. ; 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Cleveland,  O. ;  Toledo,  O. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Chicago, 
Ills. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Grand  Haven,  Mich. ;  Escanaba,  Mich. ;  Marquette,  Mich. ; 
Davenport,  Iowa  j  Leavenworth,  Kansas ;   Cairo,  Ills. ;  Cape  May,  N.  J. ;   Galveston, 

Texas ;  Memphis,  Tenn. 

ALBERT  J.  MEYER, 

Brig,  Gen.^  and  Sujpt,  of  Signal  Corps. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  new  Board 
to  elect  by  ballot : 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  20. 1871. 
J.  H.  Klippart,  ColumJma,  OMo : 

Sir— By  the  act  of  the  2d  July,  1862,  Congress  donated  to  the  several  States  a  portion 
of  public  lands,  in  the  ratio  of  their  population,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  agricul- 
tural colleges,  thereby  evincing  a  purpose  to  promote  that  great  interest  through  the 
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inBtrnmenality  of  the  respectiye  States.  Many  colleges  have  been,  and  doubtless  many 
more  will  be  established.  State  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies,  and  Boards  of 
Agriculture  have  also  been  established  by  law  in  many  States.  A  correspondence  and 
consultation  between  friends  of  these  interests  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  conren- 
tion  of  delegates  representing  thorn,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  upon  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interests,  would  promote  the  good  of  all.  It  has  been  suggested  that  I  take  the 
responsibility  of  inviting  such  a  meeting.  I  therefore  propose,  that  each  Agricultural 
College,  State  Agricultural  Society,  State  Horticultural  Society  and  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, depute  two  delegates,  to  meet  in  convention  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on 
Thursday,  the  15th  of  February  next,  to  take  such  action,  regarding  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  as  they  shall  deem  expedient. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

FREDERICK  WATTS, 

Commi88ioner, 

2^ew  Board  elected  J.  H.  Klippart  and  Wm.  B.  McClung. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed : 

Messrs.  McClung,  Richmond  and  Warder,  Committee  on  Essays  ou  Forests. 
O.  S.  Murray,  Foster's  Crossings ;  Daniel  Millikin,  Hamilton ;  Adam  Turner,  Medina 
Co. ;  Cole,  Michigan ;  Peter  Langwell,  Crawford  Co.,  Competitors. 

Messrs.  Buckingham,  Harmount,  and  McClung,  Committee.. 
J.  W.  Sadler,  Essay  on  Muskingum  County. 

Messrs.  Delano  and  Harmount,  Committee  on  Field  Crops. 
Taylor,  of  Sandusky,  potato ;  McMuUen,  of  Irwin,  corn. 

Committee  on  Executive  Committee's  account:  Messrs.  Jamison,  Cannon  and  Har- 
mount. 
Committee  on  Treasurer's  account :  Messrs.  Delano,  McClung  and  Richmond. 
Committee  on  Reo.  Secretary's  account :  Messrs.  Cannon  and  Sprague. 

Mr.  Gannon  offered  the  following  resolation,  which  was  adopted  : 

JSeaolvedy  That  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  together  with  its  officers,  visit  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege,  during  this  session,  at  its  earliest  convenience. 

Committee  on  Executive  Committee's  account  reported  vouchers  cor- 
rect. The  committee  was  authorized  to  make  out  detailed  statement  and 
give  to  Secretary. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  performed  that  duty,  and  find  the  amount  placed  in  their  hands  to  have  been 

paid  out  for  material  and  labor. 

S.  Harmount, 
«  Jas.  B.  Jamison, 

R.  P.  Cannon. 

Committee  on  Becording  Secretary's  account  reported.  Beport  ac- 
cepted, and  committee  discharged. 

Your  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  books,  vouchers  and  report  of  the  Recording 
Secretary,  have  carefully  examined  said  papers,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  foUowing 
report: 
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That  the  books  are  carefully  and  correctly  kept,  by  recording  detailed  account  of  re. 
■celpts  and  disbursementSy  a  transcript  of  which  is  herewith  sabmitted. 

We  also  find  vonchers  duly  signed  for  all  disbursements  made. 

The  general  summary  of  the  Recording  Secretary's  books  shows  the  present  condition 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  Society  to  be  as  follows : 

Assets  of  all  kinds $15,394  00 

And  the  liabilities  are 5,553  03 

Showing  balance  of - $9,SA0  97 

R.  P.  Cannon, 
L.  H.  Sprague, 

Committee. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Jan'y  Ist,  1872. 
James  Buckingham,  TreasureTf  in  account  vnth  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agrictdture. 

1871.  DR.    . 

Jan'y.    Received  from  Clark  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  police,  &c |918  57 

May.      State  of  Ohio  appropriation 3,000  00 

July.     Received  for  $150  gold  coupons  and  premiums 166  QO 

Aug.             **       from  J.  Park  Alexander,  on  interest  account 75  73 

Sept.             "           **    sale  of  admission  tickets 13,65125 

Sept.            "           "    sale  of  privileges - 2,809  00 

Oct.              "           "    Clark  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  subscription 5,000  00 

Nov.             "           "    Clark  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  amphitheatre 831  00 

Nov.             "           "    J.  Park  Alexander,  on  interest  account 109  06 

Dec.              "           "    Ex.  Com.  unexpended  balance 26  18 

Dec.              "        for  |150  gold  coupons 162  00 

Totol  receipts $26,749  29 

Contra.  Cr. 

By  checks  of  the  President,  countersigned  by  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary, redeemed  j&om  Jan.  Ist,  1871,  to  Dec.  30, 1871,  inclusive,  as 
per  bank  book  and  cancelled  checks  herewith  presented..: $31,462  77 

By  overdraft  on  the  Treasnry,  assumed  Jan.  Ist,  1871 204  60 

Total  credits 31,667  37 

Showing  overdraft  of 4,918  08 

$26,749  29 

The  above  is  a  correct  statement  of  my  acconnt  with  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  year  1871.  I  have  in  my  hands,  belonging  to  the  Board,  U.  S.  5-20  coupon 
bonds  for  $5,000,  and  a  note  of  the  Montgomery  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  in  suit,  for 
$1,480,  and  accrued  interest. 

James  JBuckingham, 

Treasurer  O.  S,  B.  A, 
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Columbus,  O.,  Jan^y  2d,  1872. , 

We,  the  undersigned,  a  committee  to  examine  the  aceounts  of  James  Buckinghaiu, 
Treasurer  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1871,  have  carefully 
attended  to  that  duty,  and  find  that  the  account  is  correct ;  that  no  checks  or  accounts 
haVe  been  paid,  except  on  the  draft  of  the  President,  countersigned  by  the  Recording 
Secretary. 

W.  B.  McClung, 
D.  C.  Richmond, 
L.  G.  Delano, 

Committee* 

If  the  parties  presenting  samples  of  Com  and  Potatoes  as  competition  for  field  crops, 
haye  complied  with  all  the  rules,  the  committee  decide  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  pre- 
miums as  published. 

S.  Harmount, 
L.  Q.  Delano. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Judge  Lang  in  tbo  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harmount,  it  was 

*  Reeolvedf  That  the  Treasurer  be  instructed  to  sell  the  (5,000  U.  S.  Bonds  (to  {he  best 
advantage),  and  place  to  the  credit  of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cannon,  Messrs.  Bnckingham,  Jamison  and  Harmount 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  accounts  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  Treasurer  and  Recording  Secretary,  being  the 
unfinished  business  for  the  year  1871. 


Januaey  4th,  1872. 

New  Board  met  in  the  State  Agricultural  Rooms. 
On  motion,  Hon.  R.  P.  Cannon  was  nominated  Chairman,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  the  Board. 

James  Bnckingham  was  elected  President,  for  one  year. 
Simpson  Harmonnt    "         "      Treasurer,      "         ** 
Jno.  H.  Klippart         "         "      Cor.  Sec,       "         " 
Henry  S.  Babbitt        "         "      Rec.  Sec,       "         " 

Salaries  to  remain  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  advertise  for  proposals  for  the  State  Fairs  for  1872  and 
1873,  in  the  following  places,  yiz. :  Zanesville,  Mansfield,  Colnmhos,  Cleveland,  Sandusky, 
Toledo,  Dayton  and  Cincinnati.  Said  proposals  to  embrace  the  following,  viz. :  The  free 
uae  of  an  accessible  tract  of  land,  not  less  than  fifty  acres,  to  be  well  supplied  with 
WAter,  and  an  annual  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June ;  or  in  lieu  of  this,  that  the  place  soliciting  the 
fairs,  fit  up  and  complete  the  grounds  ready  for  the  fair,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the 
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Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  made  under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent  appointed 
by  the  State  Board.    Proposals  to  be  received  by  February  10th. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  make  the  best  terms  possible  (not  to 
exceed  last  year)  for  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Convention  Reporter,  to  be  distributed 
as  follows :  200  copies  to  members  of  the  State  Board,  and  an  average  of  25  copies  to 
every  Society  represented  in  the  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Buckingham  be  appointed  a  committee  to  solicit  from  Dr.  N.  S. 
Townshend  the  manuscript  copy  of  his  address,  prepared  for  the  present  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  organization  and  management  of  County 
and  District  Societies,  be  amended  at  the  February  meeting.    Rule  III  amended  now. 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  Society  be  instructed  to  make  application  to  the 
officers  of  the  several  Railroads,  traveled  by  members  of  the  Board  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  for  annual  passes  over  their  roads. 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Fair  for  1872  be  held  September  2  to  6  inclusive,  and  that  the 
Secretary  advise  the  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  Boards  of  Agriculture  of 
this  resolution. 

It  was 

Agreed,  That  in  the  Premium  List  for  1872,  the  premiums  offered  on  Herefords,  be  in- 
creased. 
Agreed,  To  increase  the  premiums  on  Aldemey  cattle. 
Agreed,  To  make  a  premium  for  Ayreshires. 

The  Beard  adjourned  to  meet  February  20tb,  at  10  A.  M. 
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The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ohio  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society  was  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  Columbus,  on  "Wednesday, 
January  3d,  1872. 

FmST  DAY. 

MOENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  10  o'clock,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Judge  William  Lang,  of  TifQn,  Seneca  county. 

The  roll  was  called  by  John  H.  Klippart,  Secretary,  and  seventy- eight 
counties  reported  representatives  in  the  Convention,  as  follows : 

Gabriel  Hefner Allen. 

J.  B.  F.  Sampeell Ashland. 

H.  J.  Nettleton Ashtabula. 

Isaac  Stanley Athens. 

Shepherd  Davis Belmont. 

L.  B.  Fenn Brown. 

Fergus  Anderson Butler. 

E.  W.  Staflford Champaign. 

Peter  Sintz Clarke. 

J.  L.  Weaver .* Clermont. 

Leo.  Weltz - Clinton. 

J.  L.  Crowell Columbiana. 

J.  S.  Elliott Coshocton. 

JosiahKoUer Crawford. 

D.  L.  Wightman Cuyahoga. 

C.C.Walker Darke. 

W.D.  HiU Defiance. 

Xj,  S.  Felkner Delaware. 

C.Caswell Erie. 

B.  W.  Carlisle Fairfield. 

H-Kirk Fayette. 

JohnM.  Pugh Franklin. 

B.  W.  H.  Howard Fulton. 

G.  H.Ford Geauga. 

W.McPherson Greene. 

2A 
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Stephen  Potts Guernsey. 

Theophilns  Wilson Hamilton. 

H.  P.  Ga;?e Hancock. 

J.C.Stevens Hardin. 

Samnel  Ellett Harrison. 

J.  M.  Haa^ Henry. 

P.  N.  Wick^bam Highland. 

C.  W.  Clow« Hocking. 

'C.  R.  Eastmam '...Huron. 

B.  Eahn , Jackson. 

Robert  Miller Knox. 

J.Warren Lake. 

Joseph  White Licking. 

D.  W.  Harris Logan. 

C.  8.  MiUs Lorain. 

R.  C.  Thompson Lucas. 

Jeriah  Swetland Madisou. 

F.  W.  Beardsley Mahoning. 

Peyton  Hord : Marion. 

Gaylord  Thompson Medina. 

S.  N.  TituB ^ : Meigs. 

G.  W.  Radabangh Mercer. 

Newton  Smithers ...« Miami. 

A.  B.  Covert Monroe. 

Nicholas  Ohmer Montgomery. 

John  S.Adair Morgan. 

Samnel  Geller Morrow. 

James  Buckingham Muskingnm. 

Irwin  Johnson Ottawa. 

P.W.Hardesty Paulding. 

Ed.  Rose Perry. 

Vause  F.  Decker Pickaway. 

R.  P.  Cannon Portage. 

J.  M.  Dangherty Preble. 

Wm.  Blodgett Putnam. 

J.  W.  Myers Richland. 

Lincoln  Goodale  Delano Roes. 

W.  E.  Haynes Sandusky. 

James  M.  Newman Scioto. 

Wm.  H.  Gibson Seneca. 

J.  R.  Kendall Shelby. 

J.  H.  Bair Stark. 

James  Hammond ....• Sunmiit. 

H.  Austin Trumbull. 

S.  Harmonnt Tuscarawas. 

Geo.  Sinclair Union. 

H-Weible Van  Wert 

Geo.  W.  Carey... Warren. 

W.F.  Curtis Washiugton. 
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Cornelius  Smith Wayne. 

Isaac  B.  Sherwood 1 Williams. 

James  W.  Boss Wood. 

McM.  Carey- w Wyandot. 

Wm.  F.  Curtis,  of  Washingtou  county,  moved  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  on  Order  of  Business. 

The  President  appointed  on  said  committe>e,  Wm.  F.  Curtis,  of  Wash- 
ington county,  N.  J.  Tumey,  of  Pickaway,  and  Peyton  Hord,  of  Marion. 

president's  annual  address. 
President  Lang  then  delivered  his  annual  address.    He  said : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  Since  onr  last  annual  convention  in  this  place  another 
year  has  rolled  off  into  the  ocean  of  time  with  aU  its  events,  great  and  small,  with  all 
its  sunshines  and  its  storms,  its  blessings  and  its  sufferings,  its  smiles  and  its  tears. 

Permit  me  on  this  occasion  to  congratulate  you  on  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  health, 
and  to  add  my  friendly  wish  for  the  happy  continuance  of  the  same  during  the  ensuing 
and  many  future  years. 

My  predecessors  have  made  it  almost  customary  that  an  annual  address  be  delivered, 
on  caUlng  this  convention  to  order,  by  the  presiding  officer,  and  I  can  only  regret  to  say 
to  you  that,  instead  of  an  elaborate  speech,  I  have  only  a  few  scattering  thought's  as  a 
substitute. 

From  the  close  of  the  State  fair  at  Springfield  up  to  this  hour  my  time  has  been  so 
closely  occupied  with  other  pressing  duties,  that  the  desire  to  read  to  you  an  address  on 
this  occasion  was  doomed  to  die  as  such. 

Amongst  the  very  many  subjects  in  connection  with  the  mission  of  this  organization,  I 
would,  if  I  could,  talk  to  you  on  the  rights  of  labor,  and  the  claims  that  productive 
industry  generaUy,  has  upon  the  law  makers  of  the  country,  but  must  abstain. 

And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  new  Legislature  has  just  been  convened  and  organized, 
with  its  members,  the  servants  of  the  sovereign  people  of  this  great  conmionwealth,  fresh 
from  the  people,  knowing  and  understanding  fully  their  vaxious  wants  and  requirements, 
and  possessing  both  the  will  and  capacity  to  so  legislate  as  to  meet  them  all  by  good  and 
salutary  laws,  I  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to  what  action  this  convention  should  ox* 
should  not  take  requesting  the  General  Assembly  to  pass,  change  or  amend  this  law  or 
that. 

UNEXECUTED  LAWS. 

Many  of  you,  gentlemen,  will  remember  with  me  the  warm  debates  and  the  strong 
resolutions  we  have  had  and  passed  in  this  body  on  wool  culture  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  wool  growers.  "Poor  dog  Tray"  had  very  few,  if  any,  friends  here.  Laws  were 
enacted  for  the  taxation  and  the  killing  of  dogs,  and  consequently  for  the  protection  of 
sheep,  and  for  the  punishment  of  the  owner  of  sheep  killing  dogs,  and  all  that ;  and  this 
day  the  sheep  interest  of  the  State  is  as  much  subject  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  dogs 
as  at  any  time  during  the  State's  history. 

It  18  foUy  to  enact  laws  that  the  people  will  not  enforce.  The  best  of  laws  become 
dead  letters  when  they  are  allowed  to  be  violated  with  impunity.  I  might  point  out  to 
you,  as  another  proof  of  this  fact,  the  numerous  temperance  laws  of  this  State,  and  if  tbe 
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statistics  on  the  subject  are  to  be  regarded  as  honest,  there  is  to-day  more  ardent  spirits 
sold  and  drank  as  a  beverage  in  this  State  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  past.  Such  is 
the  fate  of  all  laws,  howevervwise  and  salutary,  which  the  people  either  refuse  or  neglect 
to  carry  into  successful  operation. 

MARCH  OF  CIVUJZATION. 

In  the  march  of  events,  as  well  as  in  the  march  of  civilization,  it  has  hitherto  been 
very  truly  said  that  "  westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way."  In  this  march  of 
empire,  from  the  time  great  hosts  of  people  left  the  grassy  plains  of  Asia,  crossed  the 
Ural  mountains  into  Europe,  up  to  our  own  time,  two  mighty  waves  were  observable. 
The  first  was  the  wave  of  the  sturdy  pioneer  who  laid  the  forests  low,  ploughed  the  virgin 
soil,  raised  a  few  crops,  when  in  their  opinion  the  soil  becoming  poor  and  exhausted, 
moved  westward  still,  and  westward  ever,  prosecuting  the  war  upon  the  forest  wild,  and 
searching  for  new  and  fresh  soil,  finding  and  exhausting  that,  until  the  wave  turned  up 
all  standing  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  great  Pacific  ocean. 

The  star  of  empire  no  longer  takes  its  way  westward,  unless  the  islands  of  the  ocean 
have  forests  to  fell,  or  Asia  gives  way  to  the  woodman^s  axe.  Woe  be  to  either  if  trees 
they  have. 

We,  my  friends,  find  ourselves  in  the  second  and  succeeding  wave.  We  have  taken 
this  soil,  given  as  over-exhausted  and  poor,  struck  our  stakes  and  erected  our  homes  upon 
it.  Here  the  first,  great  and  all  important  question  was,  and  still  is,  how  to  restore  this 
soil  to  productiveness  again.  The  genius  of  science  and  mechanism  of  our  day  and 
generation  have  taken  hold  of  the  work  with  the  earnestness,  the  energy,  the  perseverance 
that  knows  no  failure,  characteristic  only  of  our  own  wonderful  time,  and  the  places  that 
once  knew  but  the  humble  cabin  of  the  pioneer  are  occupied  by  beautiful  towns  and 
cities,  farm  houses  and  barns. 

Flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  ruminate  over  the  same  hills  and  valleys  that  not  long  since 
echoed  back  the  hideous  howl  of  the  wolf,  and  millions  of  happy  people  erect  monuments 
to  their  own  honor  in  the  structure  of  institutions  of  learning  and  benevolence,  and 
altars  to  the  worship  of  God. 

The  man  of  science  stands  by  the  farmer  and  aids  him  with  his  counsel  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  soil  and  the  cultivation  of  his  crops.  The  ingenious  mechanic  furnishes  the 
agriculturist  with  every  implement  necessary  to  shorten  his  labor,  lighten  his  task  and 
prosecute  his  work  the  more  successfully. 

Railroads,  now  already  forming  a  net-work  over  the  country,  afford  a  better  market 
for  our  products,  and  remunerative  returns.  The  scientific  man,  the  good  and  wise  of  our 
•age,  the  inventive  genius  that  so  characterizes  our  day,  chemistry,  botany,  geology, 
all,  all  have  entered  the  service  in  this  great  mission.  Is  it  not  worthy  of  the  attention 
and  the  fostering  care  of  the  law  maker  and  the  statesman  t  Let  it  be  our  duty  to  see 
to  it  that  productive  industry  wears  no  shackles  on  its  hands. 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTUILiL  BUREAU. 

We  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  another  achievement  of  our  day,  and  that,  is,  the  estab- 
lishment at  the  capital  of  the  nation  of  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  Young  in  day  very 
true,  but  already  promoting  great  good  in  collecting  and  diffusing  useful  knowledge  in 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Why  the  head  of  that  bureau,  the  nation's  representative  of 
the  nation's  source  of  all  its  wealth,  is  not  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  become  one  of  his  counsellors  and  advisors,  is  one  ol  the  very  many  things,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  I  don't  know. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  good  people  of  our  State,  at  the  election  last  October,  saw  i)ropcr  to  say  that  a 
convention  shall  be  called  to  revise,  alter  or  amend  the  constitution  of  the  State.  In  my 
own  notion  of  things  I  did  not  think  it  -wise,  for  I  failed  to  see  the  necessity  that  wonkl 
-warrant  the  requisite,  but  very  great  expense,  the  tax-payer  must  meet  and  pay ;  but 
the  voxpopuli  doctrine  is  law  with  me  and  I  humbly  submit.  Allow  me  only  to  say  here 
and  now  that  when  that  election  takes  place  let  us  be  faithful  to  our  own  interest,  and 
see  to  it  that  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  are  fully  represented  in  that  bo<ly  by 
men  of  heads  and  hearts  fit  for  the  place. 

The  farmer,  the  stock  breeder,  the  manufacturer,  the  fruit  grower,  productive  labor 
generally,  form  the  wealth  of  the  State,  and  their  interests  are  paramount  to  all  others. 
Give  us  a  light,  simple,  cheep,  economical  government,  faithfully  and  honestly  adminis- 
tered, apply  no  shackles  of  any  kind,  and  all  these  great  interests  will  very  easily  protect 
themselves. 

When,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  few  men  with  heads  and  hearts  at  the  proper 
places  conceived  the  thought  of  calling  into  life  the  society  you  here  to-day  represent, 
they  little  thought  of  the  magnitude  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  your  board,  and  the 
great  popularity,  based  uiwn  the  general  utility,  these  exhibitions  have  this  day  obtained 
among  the  people. 

Your  organization  is  now  one  of  f/i^.institutions  of  your  State,  entitled  to  the  fostering 
care  of  your  law  making  power,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  protection  and  care  it  demands 
shall  be  withheld  with  impunity. 

PERMANENT  LOCATION  OF  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  another  subject  that  may  be  proper  to  discuss  and 
act  upon  now,  for  it  will  sooner  or  later  demand  the  action  of  this  body.  You  are  all 
aware,  gentlemen,  that  the  moving  about  from  place  to  place  of  your  annual  State  fairs 
is  attended  with  great  expense.  The  fixing  up  of  the  grounds,  labor  and  mater  i«ils  neces 
sarily  cost  large  sums  of  money,  each  time. 

The  lumber  remaining  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  fairs,  often  haa  to  be  sold  at  great 
sacrifice,  and  thousands  of  dollars,  the  earnings  of  your  board,  have  been  unavoidably 
wasted. 

It  was  thought  best  to  persevere  in  this  roving  nature  of  our  fairs,  for  the  puriKwe  of 
keeping  up  and  alive  the  interest  of  our  people  in  the  matter,  and  to  accommodate  thereby 
every  section  of  our  State.  Whether  the  State  fairs  should  be  permanently  located  at 
.some  central  point  in  the  State,  afibrding  ample  railroad  facilities  and  sufficient  hotel 
accommodation,  and  where  proper  grounds  can  be  secured,  etc.,  etc.,  or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  old  practice  had  better  be  kept  up  for  the  future,  are  questions  much 
easier  raised  than  answered. 

In  the  event  of  the  permanent  location  of  your  State  fair  at  any  point,  some  legislation 
may  become  necessary  providing  the  board  with  power  to  secure  title  to  the  grounds  and 
to  otherwise  carry  successfully  into  effect  the  will  of  the  people  in  behalf  of  that  interest. 

On  motion  of  Fergus  Anderson,  of  Butler  county,  ex-members  of  the 
State  Board  and  members  from  countj'  societies  (not  regular  delegates  to 
the  convention)  were  invited  to  take  seats  and  participate  in  the  discus- 
sions. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Curtiss,  Turney  and  Hord  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  business^  and  its  order,  for  the  convention. 
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AGBIOULTUBAI.  COLLEGE. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  S.  Harmount : 

liesolvcdy  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  is  dne  and  hereby  tendered  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  speedy  location  of  the  same  and 
the  commendable  progress  made  in  its  construction. 

By  request  Win.  B.  McClung,  superintendent,  made  a  few  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  progress  of  the  improvements  upon  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege Farm,  giving  the  aggregate  receipts,  expenditures,  etc.,  from  a  written 
report  which  is  published  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Judge  T.  C.  Jones,  of  Delaware :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  Lad  the  courtesy  to  offer  this  resolution.  Those  who  have 
not  been  connected  with  the  agricultural  board  are  probably  not  aware  of 
the  difficulties  we  have  had  in  choosing  the  location  and  in  progressing  with 
the  work,  so  far  as  we  have  made  progress.  There  have  been  all  sorts  of 
opinions  as  to  what  an  agricultural  college  should  be  and  as  to  where  it 
should  be.  We  have  been  opposed  by  various  interests,  and  there  is  still 
a  great  deal  of  doubt,  to  say  the  least,  In  the  minds  of  community  as 
to  the  success  of  an  institution  of  this  sort. 

I  think  the  great  idea  of  the  agricultural  college  is  this :  that  it  is  as  neces- 
sary that  the  sons  of  farmers,  and  farmers  themselves,  should  be  educated, 
or  that  a  proportion  of  them  should  be  fully  and  liberally  educated,  as  it 
is  that  men  in  any  other  calling  should  be  educated. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  heretofore,  as  have  others,  in  discussing 
this  question,  to  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  farmers 
who  are  in  public  life — in  the  national  or  State  legislatures — is  becoming 
Icfis.  In  our  early  history  State  governors,  members  of  Congress,  pronii- 
ntmt  men  everywhere,  were  practically  connected  with  agriculture.  And 
it  has  bf  en  supposed  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  a  State, 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  that  not  only  the  energy,  but  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  brains  of  the  country,  should  be  engaged  in 
ngriculture,  because  without  the  representation  of  agriculture  it  was  im- 
practicable to  maintain  a  free  governmcLt.  Cities,  with  all  their  advant- 
ages, have  disadvantages,  and  even  Jefferson,  with  all  his  confidence  in 
free  government,  could  not  exactly  foresee  how  a  republican  government 
could  be  maintained  with  such  a  population  as  we  have  in  our  large  cities. 

There  are  matters  that  ought  to  be  considered  when  applications  are 
made  to  the  government  for  aid  in  projects  like  this,  which  tend  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  agricul- 
turists. 

Now,  what  the  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College  have  done,  is  this — 
and  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Convention  to  it,  that  they  may 
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keep  it  in  mind,  and  that  they  may  give  their  views  of  the  subject  to 
thoir  members  in  the  legislature.  You  are  aware  that  a  grant  of  land 
was  made  by  Congress  to  the  several  States,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  fund  to  support  professorships  and  maintain  these  colleges  after  they 
were  erected.  The  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College,  having  no  funds, 
were  obliged,  in  locating  the  Institution,  to  ask  that  donations  be  made 
by  the  various  localities  competing  for  its  location,  and  the  county  ot 
Franklin  proposed  to  donate  three  hundred  thousand  dollars — the  whole 
fund.  That  is  more  than  half  the  sum  we  get.  We  now  have  the  con- 
gressional grant,  and  this  exceedingly  liberal  donation.  Out  of  this 
donation  by  Franklin  county,  this  farm  has  been  purchased  and  paid  for. 
We  lire  now  proceeding  to  erect  a  college  building  also,  out  of  this  fund, 
and  I  refer  you  to  the  reports  that  will  be  made,  giving  the  progress  made 
in  the  erection  of  this  building  and  other  improvements,  which  will  sat- 
isfy the  public,  or  ought  to  satisfy  the  public,  that  this  enterprise  is  on 
such  a  footing,  and  that  there  are  such  hopes  for  it  that  the  State  itself 
ought  to  give  it  some  encouragement  and  do  something  for  its  support. 

It  has  been  found  impracticable,  you  are  aware,  to  maintain  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  of  high  degree,  without  substantial  encouragement.  The 
exx)ense  of  educating  our  young  men — the  sons  of  our  ordinary  farmers — 
is  too  great  to  be  defrayed,  unless  there  is  aid  from  the  public.  It  is  upon 
this  idea  that  colleges  have  been  endowed  everywhere.  Many  colleges 
have  the  aid  of  religious  denominations,  and  large  donations  have  been 
made  to  assist  them,  and  many  of  them  have  grown  up  and  attained  a 
great  reputation.  A  degree  from  many  of  these  institutions  is  consid- 
ered a  great  aid  to  a  young  man  when  he  starts  out  in  life.  Now,  the 
degree  to  be  conferred  by  the  Agricultural  College  should  not  be  inferior 
to  any  of  these,  so  that  a  young  man,  who  has  a  degree  from  it,  shall 
start  out  with  as  great  an  advantage  as  a  young  man  with  a  degree  from 
narvard  or  Yale,  or  any  other.  But  this  cannot  be  done  unless  it 
receives  aid  from  the  State.  In  other  States  that  has  been  done.  In  the 
State  of  Iowa,  I  believe,  $200,000  has  been  thus  appropriated  for  build- 
ing up  their  Agricultural  College,  but  in  Ohio  there  has  been  nothing  of 
that  sort  done.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  gentlemen,  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  Ohio  will  do  their  duiy  in  this  respect.  And  I  think»  the  prospect 
is  that  this  college  shall  be  worthy  of  the  expectations  of  its  most  ardent 
friends,  and  that  these  expectations  will  be  more  than  realized  in  the 
future  of  this  institution. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Convention,  but  merely  rose 
as  ont^  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  institution,  to  tender  my  acknowl- 
edgment for  this  appreciation  of  our  labors,  and  to  remind  you  that  t 
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will  be  utterly  impossible  to  do  what  should  be  done  in  this  work,  and 
accomplish  the  great  ends  for  which  this  institution  has  been  established, 
unless  the  enterprise  is  properly  sustained. 

The  Business  Committee  made  the  following  report : 

Your  Committee  on  Order  of  Baainess  beg  leave  to  report  that  tlie  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion be  taken  up  in  the  following  order : 

First,  Col.  Innis,  on  the  Game  Laws. 

Second,  Professor  Orton,  on  relations  of  Geology  to  Agriculture. 

Third,  Dr.  Townshend,  on  the  Future  of  Agriculture  in  Ohio. 

Fourth;  Col.  S.  D.  Harris,  Mission  of  the  Agricultural  Press. 

Fifth,  Dr.  Warder,  on  Timber  Planting. 

Sixth,  Col.  Eichmond,  on  Exhaustion  of  Soils. 

Seventh,  Besolutions.  * 

Eighth,  Nominations  of  officers  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  State  Board. 

Your  committee  recommend  that  the  nominations  be  made  at  the  afternoon  session, 
ahd  that  evening  session  be  held  and  the  election  take  place  at  7  o'clock  P.  3^1. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  F.  CuRns, 

N.  J.  TURXEY, 
P.  HORD, 

Commiitee. 

Prof,  Edward  Orton,  of  Antioch  College,  was  then  introduced  and 
delivered  an  address  upon  the 

RELATIONS  OF  GEOLOGY  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Agricultural  Convention :  I  have  been  invited  to 
address  you  on  "  the  Relations  of  Geology  to  Agriculture."  The  terms  of  the  invitation, 
therefore,  obviate  the  necessity  of  my  attempting  to  prove,  in  any  extended  line  of  argu- 
ment, that  there  are  relations  between  Geology  and  Agriculture. 

Geology,  as  one  of  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  of  the  great  divisions  of 
science,  has  intimate  and  weU  recognized  relations  with  aU  the  other  great  divisions,  for 
instance — with  Astronomy — with  Physics — with  Chemistry— while  such  branches  as 
Mineralogy  and  Physical  Geography  have  already  been  reduced  to  provinces  in  its  wide 
domain — and  as  to  Botany  and  Zoology— the  sciences  respectively  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal life,  so  close  is  the  connection  between  them  and  Geology,  that  they  are  hardly  sure 
of  maintaining  an  independent  existence. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  Agriculture  to  deny  it  a  place  among  the  original  and  lead- 
ing branches  of  Natural  Science.  These  main  divisions  are  characterized  by  a  certain 
degree  of  independence— each  of  them  having  methods  and  laws  of  its  own.  Tboy  take 
hold  largely  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  matter,  and  have,  therefore,  an  element  of 
universality,  they  are  often  applicable  to  more  worlds  than  one— but  Agriculture  stands 
connected  in  its  origin  and  scope — with  man's  necessities,  is,  in  fact,  tbe  creature  of 
those  necessities  and  has  no  existence  separate  from  them.  The  laws  and  principles 
which  it  uses,  it  does  not  discover  or  establish  within  its  own  field,  but  it  adopt-s  and 
borrows  such  as  it  needs  from  the  sciences  already  named. 

Now,  as  Geology  has  obvious  relations  with  the  sciences  from  which  Agriculture  is 
derived,  as,  for  instance,  with  Botany,  with  Physics  and  Chemistry,  it  would  bo  fair  to 
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conclade,  on  general  principles,  that  points  of  connection  could  be  found  between  Geol- 
ogy and  Agriculture  itself.  We  are  not  left,  however,  to  any  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
this  point,  for  there  is  one  broad  field  in  which  they  manifestly  and  undeniably  hold  a 
common  interest,  in  which  they  have  a  joint  title.  This  common  ground  is  the  soil.  The 
origin  and  modes  of  formation  of  soils  are  questions  that  belong  to  Geology,  and  are  recog- 
nized as  of  fundamental  importance  in  that  science,  while  the  composition  and  uses  of  soils 
constitute  almost  the  sole  interest  of  Agriculture. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  connection  between  the  Geological  history  and  the  Agri- 
cultural uses  of  soils  has  only  a  scientific  interest,  and  that  it  is  devoid  of  practical 
value,  but  a  closer  examination  wUl  show  that  in  agriculture,  as  in  all  the  other  callings 
of  men,  a  large  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  can  always  be  turned  to  prac- 
tical advantage.  In  fact,  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  modes  in  which  soils  are 
produced,  cannot  fail  to  suggest  very  valuable  conclusions  as  to  their  management  and 
preservation  to  every  agriculturist. 

I  invite  your  attention,  therefore,  to  a  brief  discussion  of  this  question,  (or  rather  to  a 
few  considerations)  upon  the  origin  of  the  soils  of  Ohio. 

Before  entering  upon  this  discussion,  however,  a  preliminary  question  must  first  be 
answered,  \\z : 

DEFINITION    OF    SOIL. 

AVhat  is  soil  t 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  negatively,  that  it  is  not  necessarily  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  That  surface  may  be,  once  was,  a  floor  of  granite  or  limestone,  a  ledge  of  sand- 
stone or  a  bank  of  slate. 

Nor,  in  the  second  place,  does  this  surface  necessarily  become  soil  when  its  materials 
have  been  ground  to  powder  by  mechanical  agencies,  or  weathered  into  dust  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air.  A  bank  of  shifting  sand  is  scarcely  more  worthy  to  be  called  soil  than 
is  the  sandstone  rock  from  which  it  was  formed ;  nor  does  the  simple  loosening  of  the 
bonds  of  cohesion  in  a  bed  of  black  slate,  make  the  blue  clay  that  results  from  it,  in  any 
proper  sense,  a  soil.  ' 

The  truth  is,  the  word  is  not  used  in  any  close  €Uid  exact  sense,  but  by  it,  those  por- 
tions of  the  surface  of  the  earth  that  are  susceptible  of  tillage,  are  generally  designated. 
Taking  the  word,  then,  in  the  usual  sense,  we  can  see  that  both  the  elements  already 
named,  enter  into  the  definition.  Soil,  in  every  case,  is  largely  formed  from  the  rocky 
crust  of  the  earth — from  this  crust  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of  division  by  chemical  or  me- 
chanical means,  or  by  both  combined.  Chemistry  could  predict  to  us,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  composition  of  the  crust,  what  mineral  substances  would  be  found  most  largely  in 
the  sou.  They  must  be  substances  that  are  abundant  in  the  earth,  and  they  must  be  in- 
soluble in  water,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  removed  from  the  surface  by  atmospheric 
agencies.    Sand  and  clay  meet  both  demands,  and  make  the  bulk  of  every  soil. 

But  these  statements  do  not  complete  the  account.  An  element  not  yet  named,  must 
be  added  to  the  comminuted  rock  before  a  soil  results.  A  certain  proportion  of  organic 
mattor— of  matter  that  has  been  wrought  with  vital  compounds  by  plants  or  animals — 
mast  be  incorporated  with  sand  and  clay.  A  certain  proportion,  I  say,  but  I  do  not  mean 
a  fixed  proportion,  for  the  organic  matter  varies  between  wide  limits,  sometimes  consti- 
tuting one-half,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  one-twentieth  part  of  the  total  weight  of 
the  soil. 

If,  now,  the  question  be  repeated,  what  is  soil  t  we  can  define  it  to  be,  disintegrated  or 
pulverized  rock,  intermingled  with  organic  matter,  and  thus  made  eapahle  of  furnishing  foothold 
and  sustenance  to  the  plants  which  man  cultivates,. 
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The  dciinitioD,  then,  has  led  ns  to  the  orij^n  of  soil.  It  is  essentially  disintegrated 
rock.  It  is  in  no  way  an  original  formation,  not  the  product  of  any  creative  Hat,  bat  the 
resnlt  of  forces  now  in  action  and  whose  action  we  can  scan  and  estimate.  The  soil  has 
a  history  which  can  be  traced,  and  by  means  oif  which  we  are  able  to  follow  it  through  a 
series  of  changes  to  an  earlier  state.  This  series  of  changes  was  not  accomplished  in  a 
day  or  a  year.  The  time  required  for  converting  a  ledge  of  solid  rock  into  arable  soil 
is  doubtless  to  be  counted  by  centuries,  perhaps  by  millenniums,  eo  that  no  one  genera- 
tion can  see  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  work,  in  any  given  area  accomplished,  but 
still  we  are  able  to  trace  the  whole  history,  from  the  fact  that  the  process  is  always  be- 
ginning, and  that  all  its  steps  and  stages  can  easily  be  marked  in  contiguous  localities 

There  are  two  great  lines  of  action  by  which  the  rocks  of  Ohio  have  been  turned  into 
dust  and  wrought  into  the  soils.  One  of  them  is  chenMcal,  the  other  mechanical.  The 
first  is  universal  and  constant  in  its  operations.  The  mechanical  agency  is  subdivided 
into  two,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  present  order  of  things,  and  is  everywhere  in 
operation,  the  other  belongs  to  limited  areas  and  to  definite  periods.  It  accomplished 
its  work  in  Ohio  thousands  of  years  ago,  under  widely  different  conditions  from  those 
which  now  prevail,  and  then  disappeared  from  among  the  causes  of  geological  change, 
that  are  here  to  be  met  with.    Let  us  consider  each  of  these  agencies  in  its  place. 


I.     ACTION  OP  AIR  ox  BOCKS. 

The  chemical  action  that  is  constantly  at  work  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth's  crust. 

This  is  nothing  else  but  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
But  as  in  too  many  other  instances,  familiarity  sometimes  hides  from  us  the  wonderful 
nature  of  the  force  engaged.  Chemists  have  found  that  the  earth  is  composed  of  many 
different  kinds  of  matter,  which  have  been  named  elements.  More  than  sixty  of  these 
elements  have  been  already  described,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  globe,  with  its  oceans 
of  water  and  air,  is  composed  of  about  a  dozen  elements,  the  rest  occurring  in  small  and 
often  in  very  minute  proportions.  But  to  one  of  the*  12  or  14  abundant  elements,  a  royal 
part  is  assigned  in  the  economy  of  the  globe.  It  has  been  named  Oicygen.  One-half  of 
all  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  that  is  accessible  to  us,  is  oxygen.  Of  the  waters  of  the 
globe,  eight-ninths  are  made  up  of  the  same  substance.  In  water  and  in  the  earth,  it 
exists  in  combination  with  the  other  elements,  for  almost  every  one  of  which  it  has 
strong  affinity.  But  such  was  the  abundance  of  oxygen  in  the  original  constitution  of 
the  globe,  that  after  all  the  vast  quantity  had  been  used  which  we  now  find  imprisoned 
in  its  various  compounds  in  the  earth  and  the  ocean,  there  was  still  a  notable  surplus 
left  in  a  free  or  uncombined  state.  This  surplus  we  now  find  in  our  atmosphere,  one- 
fifth  of  which  is  oxygen,  and  it  is  to  this  potent  element  that  the  all-important  functions 
of  the  air  must  be  directly  referred. 

I  have  said  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  very  largely  combined  with  oxygen,  but 
many  of  the  substances  that  the  crust  contains,  are  capable  of  uniting  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  oxygen  than  they  already  possess.  Whenever  such  compounds  are  ex> 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  its  free  oxygen  solicits  them,  and  a  new  compound  is 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  previous  one. 

This  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  greatly  forwarded  by  the  presence  of  vapor  of 
water,  which  takes  part  both  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  changes  that  occur.  The 
polished  mold-board  of  the  plow,  to  take  a  familiar  example,  if  left  exposed  at  night,  is 
streaked  or  spotted  with  rust,  Just  where  the  gathered  dew  has  furnished  a  medium 
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tbrongh  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  could  act.  Bat  as  watery  vapor  is  universally  dif- 
fased|  this  condition  of  the  activity  of  oxygen  is  never  wanting. 

Carbonic  acid  is  another  gaseous  substance,  found  in  the  atmosphere,  that  takes  a 
leading  part  in  all  such  changes  as  have  been  indicated.  This  seemingly  inert  gas  at- 
tacks with  destructive  energy  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  finest  rocks.  Felspar,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  elements  of  granite,  is  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  and  the  car- 
bonate of  potash  which  results — ^a  compound,  by  the  way,  of  infinite  value  to  agricul- 
tnre~-can  be  readily  dissolved  and  removed  by  rain ;  and  as  the  felspar  of  the  granite 
gives  way,  weakness  and  decay  are  introduced  into  the  whole  substance  of  the  rock. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  fSftcts  in  this  connection  is  the  power  which  water 
holding  carbonic  acid  in  solution  acquires  of  dissolving  common  limestone.  But  water 
holding  carbonic  acid  in  solution  is  the  ordinary  state  of  rain  water.  In.other  words, 
rain  water.di8solves  limestone,  a  fact  that  we  are  familiar  with  in  ordinary  experience. 
The  soft  water  that  falls  in  rain  and  snow  upon  a  limestone  region  is  found  to  be  hard  as 
it  issues  in  the  springs  of  this  same  region,  haying  dissolved  a  portion  of  the  rock 
through  which  it  passed.  In  fact,  we  find  this  bland  liquid,  water,  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  Universal  solvent  that  the  world  contains. 

The  changes  already  alluded  to  make  a  part  of  what  we  commonly  call  weathering,  a 
process  which  we  see  everywhere  going  on  around  us.  It  is  generally  accompanied  by 
changes  of  color  in  rocks  that  are  subjected  to  it.  There  are  but  few  rocks  that  have 
been  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  which  retain  upon  their  surfaces  the  same  color 
that  a  fresh  fracture  of  the  rook  will  show.  This  change  in  color  marks  the  presence 
and  progress  of  the  chemical  action  of  which  we  are  speaking.  These  changes  in  color 
are  often  accompanied  by  changes  in  hardness,  which  are  almost  always  in  the  direction 
of  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks.  When  to  this  is  added  a  greater  degree  of  solubility 
on  the  part  of  the  products  of  weathering  than  the  original  elements  of  the  rocks  pos- 
sessed, we  see  that  we  have  in  the  atmosphere  agencies  at  work  that  can  reduce  to  dust 
almost  all  portions  of  the  crust,  if  only  time  enough  is  given  them  in  which  to  work. 

•  II.     IIAIN  AND  ICE. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  find  the  various  forms  of  this  chemical  agency  greatly 
increased  in  efficiency  by  the  co-ox>eratlon  of  one  division  of  the  mechanical  agencies  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  viz. :  those  mechanical  agents  that  belong  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  which  are  in  constant  operation.  We  may  limit,  for  our 
purposes,  the  agencies  named  under  this  head  to  two,  viz. :  rain  and  ice. 

Under  the  former  we  do  not  now  regard  the  kind  of  activity  already  noted— the  dis- 
solving power  of  rain  water — ^but  only  the  mechanical  effect  that  it  produces  upon  the 
rocks  on  which  it  falls.  A  rain  drop  certainly  seems  one  of  the  weak  things  of  the 
world,  but  before  we  set  it  aside  as  inadequate  to  produce  geological  change,  we  mmt 
take  account  of  the  aggregate  of  drops  that  make  up  the  two  hundred  pounds,  more  or 
less,  of  rain  due  every  year  on  every  square  foot  of  the  State.  A  recently  invented 
machine  drills  holes  with  great  rapidity  and  exactness  through  plate  glass  by  blowing 
against  the  surfistce  a  minute  stream  of  sand.  Footfalls  on  a  city  thoroughfare  wear 
away  the  firmest  paving  stone,  and  in  the  same  way  the  gentle  but*  often  repeated  im- 
pact of  the  rain  drop  does  something  to  wear  away  the  solid  rock. 

We  cannot,  however,  limit  rain  to  this  form  of  action.  It  not  only  washes  away  the 
weathered  portions  of  the  rocks,  but  the  rills  which  it  forms  on  the  surface  become 
agents  of  transportation,  and  by  them  the  free  particles  are  carried  to  continually  lower 
levels,  filling  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  accumulated  in  depressions  upon  their  surfaces, 
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or  gathered  in  banks  of  sand  and  clay  at  the  foot  of  slopes.  Here,  then,  we  find  forces 
in  operation  the  necessary  resnlts  of  which  are  to  bring  low  the  mountains,  and  with 
the  waste  to  exalt  the  yalleys  and  make  the  rough  places  plain. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  the  larger  agencies  of  rnnning  water  in  producing  geo- 
logical change.  The  same  agency  whose  feeble  beginnings  we  can  here  mark  are  those 
that  have  built  up  all  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  earth,  for  rills  unite  in  rivulets  and 
these  into  streams  of  larger  size,  which  in  turn  are  gathered  into  the  rivers  that  drain 
the  slopes  of  a  continent.  If  the  materials  thus  transported  to  lakes  and  seas  are 
through  any  cause  brought  above  the  surface  of  the  water  before  they  have  suffered 
consolidation,  we  find  in  them  soils,  oftentimes  of  the  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

We  shall  presently  find  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  surface  materials  of  Ohio 
were  arranged  under  some  conditions  of  this  nature,  in  the  waters  of  inland  lakes  and 
arms  of  the  sea. 

The  second  of  these  agencies  is  more  marked  in  its  effects.  When  water  passes  from 
the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  like  other  highly  crystalline  bodies  it  expands  at  the  mo- 
ment of  solidification  with  sudden  and  irresistible  force.  We  know  the  effect  of  this 
expansion  of  water  confined  in  leaden  pipes  or  crockery  ware,  and  we  can  easily  follow 
its  action  when  it  is  confined  in  the  joints  and  seams  and  interstices  of  the  rocks,  instead. 
A  block  of  the  firmest  building  stone,  if  caught  by  winter  frosts  before  the  quarry  water 
has  escaped  from  it,  is  often  dissolved  into  its  elemental  dust.  Every  one  can  call  up 
examples  of  rocks  that  perish  in  this  way.  Granite  is  sometimes  quarried  by  driving 
soft  wood  wedges  into  the  seams  of  the  rock  and  then  allowing  the  wedges  to  swell  by 
the  absorption  of  water.  It  cannot,  then,  be  wondered  at  that  ice  wedges  filling  the 
same  seams  should  do  like  execution.  As  seams  are  widened  and  crevices  multiplied 
the  all-embracing  air  presses  in  and  availB  itself  of  the  new  field  for  its  activity  which 
the  frost  has  opened. 

There  are  but  few  kinds  of  rocks,  indeed,  which  can  withstand  the  disintegrating 
power  of  the  two  groups  of  forces  that  I  have  now  named.  If  the  air  cannot  corrode 
them,  the  frost  can  rend  them.  Generally,  however,  frost  and  air  work  together  harmo- 
niously, each  increasing  the  other's  efflciency.  The  action  of  the  frost  is  intensified  as 
we  go  to  higher  latitudes,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  energy  of  the  air; 
but  by  far  the  most  wonderful  results  in  the  disintegration  of  rocks  are  to  be  found  in 
the  warm  climates  of  the  world,  and  are  to  be  referred  to  chemical  agencies  alone.  In 
Brazil,  beneath  the  equator,  beds  of  gneiss,  a  crystalline  rock  allied  to  granite  in  compo- 
sition, have  been  decomposed  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  granite  itself,  in  Indid, 
is  said  to  be  disintegrated  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet. 

FORMATION  OP  NATIVE  SOILS  IN  OIUO. 

And  now  let  us  bring  these  forces  into  action,  and  mark  the  results  that  they  are  pro- 
ducing here  and  now.  Let  us  take  one  acre  of  limestone,  a  horizontal  table,  swept  bare 
of  all  accumulations,  lying  open  to  air  and  dew,  to  rain  and  frost,  and  follow  its  for- 
tunes. I  shall  take  for  my  example  a  plateau  of  Adams  county,  that,  for  instance,  on 
which  West  Union  stands. 

Wo  shall  not  have  long  to  wait  to  mark  the  discoloration  of  its  surface.  The  crumb- 
ling stone  acquires  a  darker  color,  from  the  higher  oxidation  of  the  iron  which  it  con- 
tains. We  can  mark,  too,  the  widening  of  all  joints,  the  extension  of  all  fractures.  The 
surface  is  no  longer  a  solid  table,  or  series  of  such  tables,  but  each  block  is  reduced  to 
countless  fragments,  which  every  year  leaves  smaller.  Rain  wat^r  dissolves  and  carries 
away  a  part  of  the  rock,  viz. :  its  carbonate  of  lime. 
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The  composition  of  the  rock  is  sabst^Cntially — 

Carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 94.00 

Silica  or  sand 3.00 

Alnmina  or  clay 3.00 

Total 100.00 

Tiie  sand  and  clay  being  insoluble,  as  has  been  already  noted,  are  left  behind  to  make 
the  bulk  of  the  forming  soil,  but  the  solution  of  the  limestone  goes  on  until  it  is  reduced 
from  ninety-four  hundredths  in  the  parent  rock  to  four  hundredths  in  the  resulting  soil. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  the  doctrine  advanced  by  practical  men  that  lime  can  be  of 
no  service  as  an  application  to  "  limestone  land/'  as  the  soil  produced  from  limestone  or 
limestone  gravel  is  often  styled,  but  the  fallacy  of  such  a  conclusion  is  obvious  from 
the  fact  just  given.  "  Limestone  land"  is  only  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  limestone 
from  the  land. 

The  incorporation  of  organic  matter  with  the  forming  soil  began  at  the  very  beginning 
of  its  history.  Lichens  and  mosses  crept  over  the  surface  of  the  rock  before  it  was 
abraded  even,  using  it  for  foothold  only,  and  drawing  all  their  sustenance  from  the  air. 
AVeeds  took  root  in  the  crevices  when  they  were  first  filled  by  the  crumbling  fragments. 
Little  by  little,  plants  of  higher  organization  venture  in,  availing  themselves  of  the 
supply  of  organic  matter  left  by  their  humbler  predecessors.  Each  generation  leaves 
more  favorable  conditions  than  it  found.  We  may  call  the  process  complete,  or  say  that 
the  rock  is  turned  to  soil,  when  over  our  limestone  plain  we  find  an  ample  and  diversi- 
fied forest  growth  established.  But  the  deepening  of  the  soil  still  goes  on,  for  root^*,  as 
they  descend,  furnish  channels  by  which  air  and  water  can  follow,  and  as  they  decay 
they  give  rise  to  abundant  supplies  of  carb<Hiic  acid,  which  in  turn  takes  part  in  the 
work  of  degredation.  Here,  then,  is  a  specimen-  of  the  result,  a  native  limestone  soil 
from  south-western  Ohio.  You  will  observe  its  composition,  and  compare  it  with  that  of 
the  rock  from  which  it  was  formed.    It  contains — 

Organic  matter , 9.i0 

Silica  or  sand 47.84 

Alumina  or  clay 31.26 

Iron,  sesquioxide 5.84 

Carbonate  of  lime 2.94 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  1.20 

Phosphate  of  lime 56 

Potafihand  soda 96 

Total  ^ 100.40 

Yon  will  notice  the  great  condensation  or  concentration  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
change  from  rock  to  soil.  If  the  specific  gravity  of  this  native  soil  were  the  same  as 
that  of  the  rock  from  which  it  is  derived,  it  would  require  thirteen  feet  of  limestone  for 
every  foot  of  soil ;  but  as  its  specific  gravity  is  only  about  one-half  that  of  the  rock,  a 
corresponding  increase  in  thickness  must  be  provided.  In  other  words,  to  form  the  two 
fict  of  native  soil  that  are  found  on  the  table  lands  of  southern  Ohio,  not  less  than  fifty 
to  seventy-five  feet  of  the  parent  rock  must  have  been  disintegrated. 

In  the  analysis  of  this  native  soil  already  given,  it  will  be  observed  that  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  consists  of  Potash,  Soda  and  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Now,  none  of  these 
eabstances  were  reported  in  the  analysis  of  the  limestone  rock  previously  given.  But 
they  have  not  come  to  the  soil  from  the  skies,  nor  have  they  been  created  out  of  nothing, 
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nor,  finally,  have  they  been  formed  from  the  transmutation  of  sand  or  clay,  or  any  other 
elements.  The  truth  is,  they  were  present  in  the  rock,  but  in  such  minute  proportions 
as  to  elude  obserration,  unless  they  were  made  the  objects  of  special  search.  This  ih 
apparent  from  the  very  small  amount  that  is  found  even  now,  after  all  the  concentration 
that  has  taken  place.  But  although  the  quantity  of  these  substances  is  small,  their 
office  is  not  insignificant.  They  constitute  the  very  life  of  the  soil.  Unlike  the  sand  and 
clay  which  make  its  bulk,  and  which  by  their  suitable  admixture  confer  a  proper  phys- 
ical character  upon  it,  and  whose  office  ceases  with  glviug  foothold  to  yegetation,  these 
elements  form  an  indispensable  part  of  the  food  of  all  the  higher  plants.  Their  presence 
confers  fertility  upon  a  soil ;  their  absence  is  sterility ;  their  exhaustion  is  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  soil  itself.  They  have  been  carefully  sought  out  by  all  the  generations 
of  plants  that  have  grown  here.  Every  nook  and  comer  of  the  soil  has  been  called  upon 
for  its  quota  of  these  invaluable  elements.  Taken  in  by  the  rootlets,  they  have  been 
brought  into  the  general  circulation  to  be  largely  used  in  leaf  and  seed,  and  when  leaf 
and  seed  have  fulfilled  or  failed  in  their  offices  and  are  restored  to  the  soil,  they  enrich 
its  surface  not  only  by  the  organic  matter  that  they  have  borrowed  from  the  air,  but  in 
a  still  greater  degree  by  the  inorganic  elements  of  plant-food  that  they  have  gathered  in 
their  growth. 

RATES  OF  GROWTH  AND  KINDS  OF  SOILS  AS  DETERMINED  BY  GEOLOGY. 

There  ^re  great  differences  in  the  Tarions  geological  formations  of  Ohio  as  to  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  can  be  converted  into  soiL  Some  of  them — ^as  the  shales  of  the 
Cincinnati  Group,  for  instance — are  disintegrated  as  soon  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  scarcely  require  more  than  disintegration  to  fit  them  to  sustain  the  higher  growths 
of  vegetation ;  but  generally  a  long  period  of  weathering  and  progressive  improvement 
must  elapse  before  a  resnlt  to  be  recognized  as  soil  is  obtained. 

There  are  greater  differences  in  the  rooks  of  Ohio  as  to  the  kinds  of  soils  that  they  are 
able  to  produce,  when  they  have  been  carried  through  all  the  stages  of  change  and  im- 
provement of  which  they  are  susceptible.  Some  of  them  can  form  only  thin  and  barren 
lands,  suited  at  best  to  a  narrow  range  of  products,  because  of  their  poverty  in  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  plant- food ;  while  others  again,  and  a  much  more  extensive  series,  are 
surprisingly  rich  in  all  that  the  varied  groups  of  cultivated  crops  require. 

These  native  differences  in  the  rocks  from  which  soils  are  derived  have  their  own  ex- 
planations, explanations  connected  with  their  history  and  modes  of  growth  in  the  ancient 
seas  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  though  such  a  topic  is  legitimately  connected 
with  the  origin  of  our  soils,  it  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  present  purpose  to  consider 

it  here. 

I  bave  spoken  thus  far  of  the  native  soils  of  Ohio,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have 
used  the  word,  there  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  State  that  possesses  native  soils.  They 
are  confined  to  the  extreme  sonthem  and  to  the  eastern  sections  of  the  State,  and  there 
they  hang  upon  the  slopes  of  hills  or  cap  insulated  summits,  seldom  oconpyiug  any  wide 
and  consecutive  areas.  The  two  forms  of  disintegrating  agents,  however,  that  have  been 
already  noted,  are  not  confined  to  the  native  soils  alone,  as  might  be  inferred  from  our 
treatment  thus  far,  but  are  united  with  the  third  great  agent  in  producing  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  soils  of  the  State. 

UL 

I  proceed,  then,  in  the  third  place,  to  speak  very  briefly  of  this  agent,  by  which  more 
than  by  any  other  the  rocks  of  Ohio  have  been  prepared  for  the  service  of  mod. 
Every  intelligent  observer  of  the  soils  of  the  State,  knows  that  a  very  large  proportion 
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of  them  have  have  not  been  formed,  in  all  particnlars,  according  to  the  process  already 
described.  They  are  not  "  to  the  manor  born,"  but  are  foreign  to  the  rocks  they  cover, 
like  the  granite  hard-heads  or  lost  rocks,  that  everywhere  dot  their  surface.  Beds  of 
sharp  sand  are  found  overlying  limestone  strata,  and  clean  limestone  gravel  covers  sand- 
stones and  shales,  while  heavy  beds  of  blue  clay  are  spread  indifferently  over  all  the 
formations  of  the  State. 

The  forces  to  which  we  must  appeal  for  the  explanation  of  such  effects,  belong  to  a  past 
epoch,  and  are  so  far  removed  from  the  safe  ground  of  our  familiar  experience,  that  the 
enunciation  of  them,  naturaUy  enough,  provokes  doubt  or  incredulity  in  one  who  hears 
it  for  the  first  time.  In  the  great  theories  that  have  established  themselves  in  the 
Geological  world  as  to  the  causes  and  history  of  the  Drift  Formation,  we  see  that  here, 
as  well  as  so  often  elsewhere,  reason  is  obliged  to  go  further  than  imagination  ventures 
to  follow.  These  theories  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  discuss,  and  I  shall 
only  mention  them,  as  they  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  topic  with  which  we  are 
dealing. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  DRIFT. 

It  may  be  considered  established  that  a  few  thousand,  or,  perhaps,  a  few  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  the  temperature  of  northern  North  America  suffered  a  remarkable 
refrigeration,  by  which  the  climate  of  Greenland  was  gradually  brought  down  as  far 
south  as  the  Ohio  River.  There  is  probable  evidence  of  a  considerable  elevation  of  the 
extreme  northern  portions  of  the  continent,  of  the  region,  say,  about  Hudson's  Bay,  a  fact 
which  furnishes  in  part,  at  least,  a  producing  cause  of  the  change  in  climate  of  which  I 
speak.  As  the  conditions  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  became,  successively, 
like  those  of  Greenland  to-day,  the  order  of  things  which  we  find  in  Greenland  was  re- 
produced just  as  far  south  jas  the  climate  of  Greenland  advanced.  Greenland  to-day  is 
covered  by  a  continental  glacier,  the  dimensions  of  which  are,  at  the  lowest  calculation 
700  miles  long  by  300  miles  broad,  with  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  2,000  feet.  This 
glacier  is  advancing  with  a  slow  but  irresistible  motion  southwards,  towards  the  open 
sea,  the  only  direction  in  which  free  motion  is  possible.  It  scores  and  scours,  it  planes 
and  polishes  and  grooves,  the  rocky  floor  that  supports  it.  As  its  foot  reaches  and  is 
pushed  out  into  the  sea,  enormous  fragments  are,  from  time  to  time,  broken  off,  becom- 
ing the  icebergs  which  are  the  terror  of  northern  navigation,  and  are  floated  southwards 
until  they  meet  and  are  melted  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 

A  continental  glacier  has  lately  covered  northern  North  America;  has  covered  Ohio 
to  its  southern  tiers  of  counties,  at  least.  It  has  left  its  unmistakable  track  in  the  pol- 
ished and  striated  surfaces  of  all  the  firmer  rocks  of  the  State.  It  has  left  deeper  and 
more  ineffacdable  marks  on  the  face  of  the  State,  in  the  lake  and  river  valleys  which  it 
has  so  largely  helped  to  fashion.  In  coming  down  from  the  north,  it  was  obliged  to  tra- 
verse the  seven  times  hardened  beds  of  the  Canadian  Highlands,  and  upon  these  its 
power  was  comparatively  small.  Still,  it  tore  countless  fragments  of  these  gnarled  and 
crystalline  rocks  away,  grinding  many  to  powder,  to  sand  and  clay,  and  leaving  as  many 
in  the  shape  of  gravel  stones  and  boulders,  to  be  subsequently  strewed  far  and  wide  over 
the  face  of  the  land  to  the  southward.  These  pebbles  and  boulders  were  afterwards  used 
as  instruments  of  abrasion  of  the  rocks  over  which  they  were  pushed,  and  have  them- 
selves all  been  rounded  and  scratched  by  the  service  to  which  they  have  been  put. 

EFFECTS  OF   QULCIAL  ACTION. 

But  when  the  great  glacier,  in  its  southward  advance,  struck  the  rocky  floor  of  North- 
em  Ohio,  it  found  a  viotim  dumb  before  its  shearers.    These  soft  sandstones,  limestones 
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aad  shales,  could  not  answer  back  to  this  rough  agent  of  denudation  like  the  crystalline 
beds  it  had  already  traversed,  but  they  sufTered  a  vast,  an  immeasurable  erosion.  Huu- 
dreds  of  feet  in  thickness  must  certainly  have  been  stripped  away  from  these  rocks  and 
reduced  to  boulders  and  gravel  and  glacial  clay. 

All  the  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  with  which  the  continent  had  hitherto  been 
abundantly  tenanted,  were  exterminated,  driven  from  their  accustomed  limits,  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  icy  breath  of  the  glacier.  Herds  of  reindeer  and  musk-oxen  roamed  over 
the  regions  south  of  the  Ohio.  They  learned  the  paths  to  the  Salt  Licks  of  Kentucky, 
and  there  to-day  we  find,  under  the  bones  of  the  buffalo— under  the  bones  of  the  extinct 
mammoth  and  mastodon,  the  relics  of  these  Arctic  animals — ^witnesses  whose  testimony 
cannot  be  impeached  to  the  presence  of  an  Arctic  climate  there. 

At  the  height  of  this  period,  then,  we  should  have  found  the  State  of  Ohio,  over  almost 
its  whole  extent,  covered  with  a  glacial  sheet,  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  feet  in 
thickness,  of  mingled  snow  and  ice— of  the  boulders,  gravel  and  mud,  into  which  the  face 
of  the  country  had  been  ground,  in  these  mills  of  the  gods.  This  epoch  passes,  and  the 
great  glacier  melts  and  disappears ;  we  do  not  find  it  here  to-day,  but  the  results  of  it  we 
see  in  most  of  the  sand  and  clay  and  gravel  of  the  State.  The  original  deposits  of  the 
glacial  sheet,  we  often  find  low  down  in  the  drift  beds — ^iu  the  hard-pan,  or  stubborn, 
waxy  blue  clay  that  lies  upon  the  surface  of  the  polished  rock,  itself  filled  with  scratched 
and  polished  pebbles  which  were  used  as  the  instruments  of  denudation. 

Leaving  out  of  view  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  history,  we  will  regard  only  one  more 
stage  in  the  Drift  formations  of  Ohio. 

It  is  fully  established  that,  after  the  events  already  noted,  there  was  a  depression  of 
the  surface  of  northern  North  America  at  least  500  feet  below  its  present  level.  The  pen- 
dulum swung  to  the  other  side  of  the  arc.  This  period  of  depression  must  have  been 
separated  from  the  preceding  glacial  epoch  by  a  long  interval.  It  may  have  been,  and 
probably  was,  gradual  in  its  progress.  The  stubborn  blue  clays  had  been  weathered  into 
yellow  clays  upon  their  surface,  the  old  deposits  were  acted  on  by  the  advancing  waters, 
and  their  elements  were  sorted  and  rearranged  into  the  sands  and  gravels  and  white  and 
yellow  clays  of  the  present  surface,  in  part.  The  continent  did  not  stay  beneath  the 
waters ;  (it  is  not  beneath  them  now.)  Its  rising  must  have  been  marked  by  effects  alto- 
gether similar  to  those  that  accompanied  its  submergence.  If  we  could  have  seen  it 
after  it  came  up  from  the  waters,  we  should  have  looked  upon  a  wide  and  desolate  waste, 
great  reaches  of  clay  as  bare  as  the  bed  of  a  millpond  exposed  by  a  summer's  drought, 
long  ridges  and  low  hills  of  gravel  and  sand,  the  beach  accumulations  that  mark  the 
varying  elevations  of  the  waters  in  the  days  gone  by — all  of  them,  clay,  sand  and  gravel, 
agreeing  in  contour  with  the  surface  of  our  beautiful  State  to-day ;  but  the  soil  of  Ohio 
is  not  here.  That  is  yet  to  be  formed,  and  formed  in  precisely  the  same  methods  that 
have  been  already  described,  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  by 
the  progressive  accumulation  of  organic  matter. 

There  is  a  sense,  then,  in  which  all  of  the  soils  of  Ohio  are  Tiative.  All  are  formed 
here— formed  where  we  find  them.  A  narrow  division  of  them  is  made  from  the  rocks 
which  underlie  them ;  but  in,  by  far,  the  largest  portion  of  the  State,  the  soil  is  com- 
posed of  materials  ground  by  the  ancient  glaciers  and  floated  to  their  present  places  by 
the  waters  of  an  icy  sea. 

GRAVEL  SOILS  OF  SOUTH-WESTERN  OHIO. 

Examine  a  gravelly  soil  of  South-western  Ohio.  In  this  region  the  gravel  is  largely 
limestone.  The  same  order  of  facts  that  a  weathering  table  of  limestone  will  show,  can 
be  observed  here  also,  except  that  all  the  changes  are  accelerated.    The  freer  admission 
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of  water  and  air,  the  great  agents  of  chemical  change,  ensures  a  more  rapid  rate  of  de- 
composition. In  such  a  soil  the  granitic  pebbles  remain  after  the  limestone  has  suffered 
complete  solution.  This  accounts  for  the  largo  proportion  of  these  northern  pebbles 
that  our  drift  soils  show.  The  distance  to  which  the  changes  haye  penetrated  is  yery 
distinctly  marked,  as  can  often  be  seen  to  excellent  adyantage  in  a  newly  opened  grayel 
bank. 

CLAY  SOILS  OF    OHIO. 

The  clay  soils  of  the  State  haye  had  an  eyen  slower  rate  of  growth,  because  their 
closely  packed  particles  haye  excluded  to  se  great  a  degree  the  agents  of  decay.  They 
are  neyer  fully  deyeloped,  indeed,  until  they  come  under  the  hand  of  intelligent  hus- 
bandry. Deep-plowing,  underdraining,  and  the  incorporation  of  organic  fertilizers,  seem 
essential  to  a  proper  exhibition  of  their  yalue.  Cold  and  stubborn  and  sterile  as  they 
now  appear,  they  are  to  be  counted  among  the  most  promising  resources  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  Ohio.  They  are  suffering  exhaustion  from  the  system  of  farming  which  we  now 
pursue  to  a  less  degree  than  almost  any  other  soils  of  the  State,  firom  the  fact  that  they 
refuse  to  make  the  present  system  profitable.  They  hold  their  treasures  safely  locked 
until  a  wiser  system  than  ours  /shall  find  the  key.  That  they  really  contain,  in  large 
measure,  the  elements  of  agricultural  wealth,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  Many  of  you 
are  acquainted  with  a  low  lying  tract  of  heayy,  white  clay  lands,  extending  through  the 
contiguous  portions  of  Warren,  Clinton,  Clermont,  Brown  and  Highland  counties.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  Marietta  Railroad,  in  passing  from  Leyel  Station  eastward  to  Martins- 
yille.  Certainly  it  is  an  unpromising  district,  in  its  present  state,  as  has  been  found  by 
those  who  haye  endeayored  to  apply  to  it  the  same  system  that  has  made  men  rich  in 
spite  of  themselyes  in  the  fruitful  yalleys  of  the  State.  But  these  sterile  tracts  are  rich 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  the  mineral  food  of  plants.  An  analysis  of  the  sub-soil  of 
this  region,  made  by  Dr.  Wormley,  for  the  Geological  Suryey,  shows  it  to  haye  the  fol- 
lowing composition : 

Water  combined 5.54 

Silicic  acid 62.60 

Alumina - 18.90 

Seequioxide  of  Iron 6.30 

Manganese .' 0.20 

Phosphate  of  lime 0.63 

Carbonate  of  lime 1.89 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 1.82 

Potash  and  soda 2.32 

100.10 
There  is  scarcely  a  soil  of  the  State,  eyen  among  thtse  most  celebrated  for  fertility, 
that  is  richer  than  this  Highland  county  sub-soil,  in  the  essential  mineral  elements  of 
plant  food.  Such  a  chemical  constitution,  united  with  a  proper  physical  state,  which 
modem  agriculture  knows  how  to  confer,  will  at  some  future  day,  make  of  these  "White 
Oak  Swamps  "  one  of  the  gardens  of  Ohio. 

AGREElCKirrS  BETWEEN  ROCKS  AND  SOILS  IN  OHIO. 

It  has  already  been  shown  why,  in  so  large  a  portion  of  the  State,  the  underlying 
rocks  affect  so  little  the  character  of  the  soil.  I  will  only  add  that  there  are,  after  all, 
some  agreements,  in  a  large  way,  to  be  noted  between  rock  and  soil. 

Ohio  has  grown,  from  its  earliest  history,  around  an  axis  or  line  of  uplift,  entering  the 
3A 
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State  from  the  southward,  near  Cincinnati,  and  bearing  from  thence  toward  the  lake,  to 
the  east  of  north.  The  yarions  geological  formations  of  the  State  are  for  the  most  part 
arranged  in  their  ont-crops  in  ribbon-like  lines  parallel  to  this  main  axis.  Its  earlier 
growths  were  made  in  quiet  seas  crowded  with  life,  and  thus  the  western  or  older  half 
of  Ohio  is  a  limestone  district.  Now,  as  the  drift  has,  in  every  instance,  been  moved  from 
the  northward,  we  find  that  mach  of  the  limestone  land,  particularly  in  South-western 
Ohio,  is  covered  with  limestone  waste,  while  the  sandstones  and  shales  to  the  eastward 
sustain  a  similar  relation  to  the  drift  beds  that  cover  them.  The  submergence  that  fol- 
lowed the  glacial  epoch  mingled  and  confused  to  some  extent,  it  is  true,  these  products 
of  denudation,  but  not  so  as  to  entirely  obliterate  the  great  lines  which  I  have  named. 

I  have  now  glanced  at  some  leading  points  in  the  geological  history  of  the  soils  of  the 
State.  There  is  one  division  of  them,  however,  and  that  a  very  important  one,  which 
must  be  referred,  it  is  true,  to  the  same  great  agencies  that  have  been  already  invoked, 
but  which  would  require  a  separate  discussion  for  the  elucidation  of  the  details  of  its 
history.  I  refer  to  the  bottom  lands  of  the  State,  those  most  fertile  tracts  that  occupy 
our  river  valleys  to-day.    Upon  this  subject,  I  will  not  now  enter. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  call  your  attention  more  distinctly  to  one  or  two  points 
involved  in  the  preceding  discussion. 

VALUE  OF  THE  SOIL— AS  SHOWX  BY  ITS  HISTORY. 

1.  The  soil  of  Ohio  has  been  formed  by  an  enormous  expenditure  of  force.  You  will 
recall  the  glacial  dispensation,  when  a  moving  mountain  of  ice  was  slowly  advancing 
into  Ohio,  grinding  to  powder,  to  the  fine  dust  of  the  balance,  whatsoever  it  fell  upon, 
even  the  firmest  rocks  of  the  State.  You  Justly  think  that  we  have  in  these  agencies 
the  display  of  transcendent  power,  but  the  soil  has  been  wrought  upon  by  even  more 
potent  energy  than  this.  The  greatest  forces  of  nature  are  mainly  silent,  like  Light 
and  Gravitation.  "The  ocean  depths  are  mute,  the  shallows  roar."  Faraday  said  that 
more  electricity  was  set  free  in  the  chemical  decomposition  of  a  single  drop  of  water 
than  a  thunder-storm,  with  all  its  glare  and  noise,  displays.  And  so  the  chemical  action 
of  the  air,  that  works  so  silently  on  every  side,  on  our  right  hand  though  we  see  it  not, 
and  on  our  left,  though  we  dream  not  of  its  presence,  melting  rock  and  clay  and  gravel 
into  soil,  is  a  mightier  agent  than  glacial  ice. 

2.  The  soil  of  Ohio  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state  by  a  long  extended  course  of 
progressive  improvement.  Like  Rome,  it  was  not  built  in  a  day.  It  is  a  product  of 
years,  as  really  as  the  giant  tree  which  it  bears  upon  its  surface,  and  of  a  vastly  more 
extended  series  of  years  than  the  tree  requires. 

The  improvements  which  it  undergoes,  consists  in  the  accumulation  of  the  mineral 
food  of  plants  and  of  organic  matter  in  its  surface  portions,  and  this  work  can  only  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  time.  Many  forest  growths  even,  have  wrought  together  to 
make  it  thus  serviceable  to  man.  The  longer  it  continues  in  action  in  a  state  of  nature, 
the  more  available  resources  does  it  possess.  It  is  possible  to  so  treat  it  when  brought 
into  the  service  of  agriculture,  that  it  shall  retain  its  original  fertility^  nay,  that  it  shall 
grow  better  adapted  to  man's  necessities. 

Is  it  not,  then,  shameful  for  one  or  two  heedless  or  greedy  generations  to  plunder  all 
these  slow  accumulations  of  ages  and  centuries,  and  transmit  a  crippled,  enfeebled  soil 
to  those  that  shall  come  after  us.  The  graceless  heir  often  scatters  to  the  winds  in  a 
year  the  fortune  which  a  lifetime  of  patient  industry  has  accumulated.  The  system  of 
agriculture  that  wastes  the  resources  of  the  soil  is  guilty  of  greater  folly. 

All  of  us  know  how  men  that  ha^e  suddenly  come  into  possession  of  great  riches 
sometimes  deport  themselves.    Not  satisfied  with  wasting  their  substance  with  riotous 
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living,  tbey  eqaander  it  in  schemes  of  \r anion  prodigality  which  they  themselYes  are 
obliged  to  invent.  They  seem  inspired  with  the  insane  desire  to  find  the  limit  of  their 
fortunes,  and  unless  their  years  are  cut  prematurely  short,  they  always  succeed. 

The  pioneers  of  our  country  hore  themselves  in  a  way  somewhat  like  this,  when  they 
came  into  possession  of  the  virgin  soils  of  the  west.  They  forgot  the  lessons  of  eco- 
nomical and  careful  husbandry  which  the  scanty  harvests  of  the  barren  Atlantic  border 
had  obliged  them  to  learn,  and  they  said  to  themselves,  "  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day 
and  much  more  abundant.''  They  were  sure  that  the  soils  they  were  now  tilling  ha<l  in 
them  much  goods,  laid  up  for  many  years,  and  they  puUed  down  their  bams  to  build 
greater,  but  found  at  last,  in  failing  crops  and  shrinking  harvests,  that  they  had  not  Icit 
the  laws  of  agriculture  behind  them  in  their  migrations,  but  were  held  here  and  every 
where  to  the  same  imperative  necessity  of  dealing  justly  with  the  soil.  The  sooner  tbe 
farmers  of  Ohio  come  to  recognize  and  put  in  practice  the  golden  rule  of  theii  science 
viz :  to  restore  to  the  soil  fertilizers  the  mineral  substances  abstracted  by  the  crop,  the 
better,  and  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  all  who  shall  come  after  them.  This  golden 
rule  is  sure  to  be  recognized  here,  and  the  soil  of  Ohio,  rescued  from  every  system  of 
spoliation  and  exhaustion,  will  be  transmitted,  not  unimpaired,  it  is  true,  but  still  with 
endless  possibilities  of  service,  a  priceless  legacy  to  distant  generations. 

On  motion  of  P.  W.  Wickerham,  of  Highland  county,  nominations  were 
made  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  State  Board  of  Agricultnre.  The  following 
persons  were  nominated : 

John  M.  Milliken Butler  county. 

W.  8.  Hickox Richland  county. 

li.  G.  Delano Boss  county. 

Wm.  B.  McClnng Franklin  county. 

R.  P.  Cannon Portage  county. 

J.  B.  Jamison Harrison  county. 

Lewis  Evans Licking  county. 

Isaac  Morton • Guernsey  county. 

David  Brown Belmont  county. 

Virgil  Moore , Franklin  county. 

Wm.  Lang Seneca  county. 

Wm.  C.  Earl Lucas  couBty. 

B.  W.Carlisle Fairfield  county. 

Nicholas  Ohmer Montgomery  county. 

H.  J.  Miller Ottawa  county. 

Wm.  D.  Hill Defiance  county. 

J.  S.  Robinson Hardin  county. 

J.  B.  Kendall Shelby  county. 

Josiah  KoUer Crawford  county. 

J.  M.  Daugherty , Preble  county. 

Geo.  Anderson Lake  county. 

J.  O.  Amos ;. Monroe  county. 

Peyton  Herd Marion  county. 

J.B.Elliott Coshocton  county. 

Henry  Kirk .' Fayette  county. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  election  at  7^  P.  m. 
The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  until  1^  p.  m. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Couventioii  re-assembled  at  IJ  o'clock,  p.  m.,  President  Lang  in 
the  chair.  The  first  business  was  an  address  by  Col.  G.  S.  Innis,  of 
Columbus,  on 

THE  GAME  LAWS  OF  OHIO. 

Mr,  President  and  Members  of  ihs  Convention — 

I  appear  before  you  at  the  request  of  the  Franklin  County  Farmers'  Club  to  present  to  you 
for  consideration,  their  views  on  the  Game  Laws  of  the  State  as  they  now  appear  on  our 
statute  books.  These  laws,  and  especially  the  practice  under  them,  as  we  think,  dis- 
criminate against  the  interests  of  the  farming  portion  of  our  citizens. 

Our  lands  we  hold  in  fee  simple.  Most  of  them  are  enclosed  and  more  or  less  improved, 
though  we  do  not  consider  this  necessary  under  the  present  laws  of  the  State.  Still  we 
are  constantly  trespassed  upon  by  would-be  hunters  during  the  season  of  the  year.  These 
game  laws  give  any  one,  by  implication,  at  least,  the  privilege  of  killing  certain  kinds  of 
game. 

DAMAGES  OF  TRESPASSERS. 

Because  these  game  laws  do  not  say  that  persons  hunting  on  the  lands  of  another, 
without  the  owner's  consent,  are  trespassers,  and  they  generally  knowing  little  and 
caring  less  about  the  common  law  of  trespass,  therefore  conclude  that  these  special  acts 
give  them  the  right  to  kill  game  at  certain  seasons,  and  of  course  to  pursue  that  game 
wherever  it  goes,  even  into  our  pastures,  where  our  stock  is,  into  our  cattle-yards,  where 
we  are  feeding  steers  for  the  market ;  into  our  lots,  where  our  hogs  are  fattening  for  the 
shambles,  and  into  our  barn-yards,  and  sometimes  into  the  house-lot  itself. 

Under  the  auspices  and  encouragement  of  your  honorable  Board  of  Agriculture,  farmers 
generally  have  made  considerable  advancement  in  the  improvement  of  their  farm  stock. 

On  almost  all  farms  may  now  be  found  crosses  with  the  Percheron  or  French  Norman, 
and  other  improved  draft  horses,  as  well  as  most  excellent  roadsters,  or  fast  trotters,  with 
sometimes  a  good  sprinkling  of  thoroughbreds.  After  taking  trouble  and  incurring  the 
expense  nec'essary  to  procure  a  number  of  these  improved  horses,  and  haviug  the  pride 
in  them,  that  any  one  to  succeed  must  have,  to  discover  a  lot  of  overgrown  boys  or  care- 
less men,  under  the  name  of  hunters,  shooting  promiscuously  and  carelessly  among 
them,  is  enough  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  men  having  more  patience  than  farmers  are 
generally  blessed  with.  In  such  cases  the  herd,  however  small,  is  badly  frightened,  at 
least,  if  indeed  some  of  them  does  not  receive  an  unlucky  or  stray  shot,  from  some  of 
these  would-be  Nimrods. 

With  cattle  men  the  case  is  no  better.  \yho  that  has  ever  fed,  even  a  little  bunch  of 
cattle,  does  not  know  that  one  bad  scare  will  take  off  as  much  flesh  as  he  can  pcxtsibly 
put  on  in  a  week  w^ith  the  most  careful  feeding  f  And  when,  as  sometimes  the  case,  not 
only  his  entire  profits  for  the  year,  but  his  living  depends  on  his  success  with  these  cattle. 
It  becomes  a  very  serious  matter.  Which  of  you  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  has  not 
been  iujared  yourselves  in  this  way,  or  known  one  of  your  neighbors  to  be  injured  more 
tlian  all  the  game  was  worth,  for  culinary  purposes,  that  has  set  foot  on  your  farm  for 
the  eutire  year. 
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Hog  raisers  are  a  little  better  off,  as  this  kind  of  stock  is  not  so  easily  scared  as  borses  or 
cattle.  Still  we  are  excessively  annoyed  even  in  this  pursuit.  Lots  where  hogs  are  fed, 
are  generally  pretty  well  strewed  with  com.  Of  course  this  attracts  birds,  the  birds 
bring  hunters,  and  the  hogs  are  frightened  and  perhaps  shot.  Certainly  more  food  is 
lost  in  this  way  than  all  the  birds  would  bring,  which  frequent  the  lots  while  our  hogs 
are  being  fed.  I  think  twenty-five  dollars  would  not  compensate  me  for  my  yearly  loss 
in  this  direction. 

Our  poultry  fare  still  worse.  The  fact  is,  near  large  cities  where  these  hunters  do 
most  congregate,  where  game  clubs  are  formed,  we  can  scarcely  keep  a  turkey,  a  goose, 
a  chicken  or  a  duck.  If  they  wander  only  a  short  distance  from  the  barn-yai^d,  or  even 
go  behind  the  bam,  they  are  bagged  by  some  one  with  a  gnn  on  his  shoulder.  To  lose  a 
turkey  or  a  chicken,  some  may  say  is  no  very  serious  affair.  Still  it  is  very  provoking 
to  have  one  picked  off  after  another  till  all  are  gone.  So  much  so,  that  even  the  good- 
natured  and  gentlemanly  President  of  our  club  said,  that  after  losing  some  three-fourths 
of  his  flock  of  turkeys  in  this  way,  he  became  wicked,  and  watched  the  remainder  for 
some  days  with  his  rifle,  determined  to  take  summary  vengeance  on  his  persecutors. 
These  depredators  on  the  poultry  yard  have  become  so  numerous,  that  many  have  aban- 
boned  the  business  altogether.  The  inhabitants  of  our  cities,  and  especially  our  city 
papers,  complain  that  eggs  are  becoming  scarce  and  high  in  price,  some  editors  even 
charging  that  producers  and  dealers  in  eggs  and  poultry  combine  to  raise  the  price  on 
the  consumers.  Protect  the  industrious  in  the  rewards  of  their  labor,  which  any  civil- 
ized State  is  bound  to  do,  restrain,  and  not  license  these  plunderers,  for  their  depreda- 
tions on  the  bam-yard  has  more  to  do  in  increasing  the  cost  of  eggs  and  poultry  gener- 
ally, than  all  the  combinations  of  producers  and  dealers  in  Christendom. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  case  is,  that  these  depredators  wantonly  destroy 
birds  which  are  most  valuable  helps  to  the  farmer.  Take  the  partridge  or  quail,  for 
instance.  Where  a  flock  of  these  birds  frequent  an  orchard  or  vegetable  garden,  who 
can  number  the  insects  they  destroy  f  The  robin,  too,  is  a  great  insect  destroyer.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  redhead  yellow  hammer,  sapsucker,  oriole,  redbird,  jaybird,  cat- 
bird, and  so  indefinitely ;  even  the  heretofore  much  despised  blackbird,  is  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  farmer,  as  an  insect  destroyer. 

It  seems,  too,  as  if  Providence  had  provided  them  for  this  special  service,  for  in  the 
time  of  year  when  insects  are  most  numerous  and  destructive  to  our  young  and  rapidly 
forming  fruit,  these  birds  are  rearing  their  young,  and  consequently  need  more  food  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  whole  year.  It  is  almost  Incredible,  too,  what  numbers  of  insects 
a  single  pair  of  these  birds  destroy  in  a  day,  a  month,  or  a  year.  I  think  one  nest  on 
each  apple  tree  would  be  almost  a  perfect  protection^  I  stood  last  spring,  watch  in 
hand,  and  counted  the  number  of  worms  a  pair  of  wrens  fed  their  young  in  twenty-two 
minutes;  the  number  was  twenty-three,  or  more  than  one  each  minute.  Still  this  wa^ 
early  in  the  morning,  and  the  nest  was  in  the  edge  of  the  orchard ;  but  taking  this  all 
into  consideration,  the  number  they  actually  destroyed  during  the  season  could  not  be 
]e«s  than  20,000  a  month,  or  most  certainly  over  100,000  during  the  season.  How  short- 
sighted, not  to  say  wicked,  is  man  to  wound,  destroy  or  kill  these  valuable  helps.  Can- 
DOt  we  ag^culturists  have  ample  protection,  for  our  best  friends,  the  insectivorous  birds  ? 

REMEDY  PROPOSED. 

I  may  be  asked  what  our  club  proposed  as  a  remedy.  I  answer,  repeal  all  game  laws 
now  on  the  statute  books,  and  pass  an  act  recognizing  the  right  of  property  to  every 
living  creature  on  the  farm  in  the  owner  thereof,  to  descend  to  his  legal  heirs  or  repre- 
sentatives.   Our  club  was  aware  that  this  would  be  a  most  radical  change,  so  far  as  wha 
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is  generally  called  "  wild  game ''  is  conceraed.  Still  wo  think  everj  one  most  acknowl- 
edge its  justice.  A  covey  of  qnails,  for  instance,  never  travel  very  far,  unless  driven  by 
hunters,  seldom  off  the  farm.  They  eat  our  com,  as  much  as  they  want,  as  certainly  as 
our  hogs ;  glean  our  wheat  fields,  or  oat  fields,  in  fact,  are  hatched  and  raised  upon  the 
farm,  as  much  as  our  chickens  or  turkeys,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  of  any  diminution 
being  made  in  our  taxes,  either  State,  county,  township  or  school  district,  on  account  of 
what  ground  or  space  they  occupy.  As  then  they  are  brought  to  life  upon  our  property, 
feed  and  grow  upon  our  grain  and  wholly  at  our  expense,  have  we  not,  in  equity,  a  right 
of  property  in  them  ?    Certainly,  if  we  have  not  no  other  persons  can  have. 

AGRICULTURK  A  GREAT  CIVILIZER. 

Here  is  the  great  difference  between  savage  and  civilized  nations.  The  savage  lives 
by  the  uncertain  means  of  the  chase.  His  wandering  life  admits  of  little  or  no  improve- 
ment. As  agriculture  begins,  so  commences  the  improvement  of  mankind.  It  has  the 
merit  of  having  raised  man  from  the  hopeless  state  of  the  savage  to  the  civilized,  nay, 
the  enlightened  citizen.  It  is,  at  once,  the  foundation  and  support  of  all  our  boasted 
improvements,  in  the  arts,  in  the  sciences,  and  in  every  department  of  industry,  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  human  race. 

Agriculture  was  held  by  many  of  the  ancient  nations  in  great  veneration,  so  much  so, 
by  the  Egyptians,  that  they  paid  divine  honors  to  the  ox  on  account  of  his  agricultural 
labors.  The  more  attention  agriculture  received,  the  more  skilled  the  husbandman  be- 
came, the  more  the  nations  improved  that  encouraged  and  engaged  in  it.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  brought  it  to  great  perfection.  When  it  commenced  to  decline  the 
Roman  empire  declined  with  it,  until  finally,  after  the  fall  of  the  empire,  agriculture 
was  almost  wholly  abandoned.  Then  came  on  the  dark  ages  in  which  the  most  enlight" 
enod  nations  came  near  returning  to  the  savage  state. 

IT  DEMANDS  PROTBCTIOX  BY  LEGISLATION. 

Again  as  agriculture  improved,  men  became  more  enlightened.  The  most  successful 
agricultural  nations  have  made  the  greatest  improvements  in  modern  times.  This  being 
the  case,  it  cannot  receive  too  much  attention.  Our  present  population  cannot  exist 
without  it.  Then  it  certainly  becomes  the  first  duty  of  the  Ohio  legislator,  much  more 
of  a  convention  of  Ohio  agriculturists,  to  do  all  in  their  power  not  only  to  foster,  but  to 
protect  this,  the  most  useful  of  all  arts.  Farmers  are  so  scattered  or  live  so  far  apart, 
when  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  as  to  make  it  much  more  difficult  for 
them  to  protect  themselves  from  trespassers.  We,  therefore,  claim  at  least  equal  protec- 
tion. In  this  matter,  public  opinion  is  worse  than  the  law.  Even  that  mighty  power  in 
the  land,  the  press,  is  sometimes  seriously  at  fault.  They  think,  or  at  least  they  say,  that 
the  farmer  who  objects  to  any  one  running  where  he  pleases  on  his  premises,  is  a  chnrl 
and  call  him  an  "  old  curmudgeon,"  and  other  names  of  contempt.  What  would  a  manu- 
facturer or  business  man  of  the  city  think  of  an  entire  stranger,  who  would  come  into 
lu3  place  of  business  and  without  as  much  as  saying  "  by  your  leave,  sir,"  go  all  over  his 
manufacturing  establishment,  through  his  business  houses,  or  into  his  counting  room, 
and  commence  turning  things  upside  down,  disarranging  his  books  and  papers ;  in  the 
mean  time  appropriating  any  little  article  he  could  conveniently  carry  off  f  If  he  came 
across  anything  he  could  eat,  certainly  devouring  that,  or  bagging  it  and  carrying  it  away 
for  his  own  use.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  farming  community  are  constantly  being 
treated,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  this  has  been  the  custom  ever  since  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  State.  Our  possessions,  many  of  them  at  least,  have  been  so  long  preyed  upon, 
that  many  now  consider  them  public  plunder.  This  the  press  could  and  should  in  a  great 
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uieasure  correct.  There  are  some  hunters  that  farmers  generally  do  not  object  to,  at 
least  so  far  as  disturbing  our  stock  is  concerned.  These  are  gentlemen  (and  by  the  word 
gentlemen,  I  mean  those  that  do  nnto  others,  as  they  would  in  like  circumstances,  be 
done  by)  who  come  to  the  house  and  ask  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  owner  to  have 
him  shoot  on  the  farm,  and  inquire  in  what  fields  he  would  be  least  likely  to  disturb  the 
stock.  Did  we  not  wish  the  birds  as  insect  destroyers,  no  one  would  object  to  such  men 
shooting  to  their  heart's  content.  But  there  are  numberless  thieves,  that  carry  a  gun 
and  creep  into  the  back  part  of  our  orchards  to  steal  fruit,  crawl  behind  our  barns  and 
steal  chickens  or  turkeys,  and  then  if  caught,  pretend  to  be  hunting.  Three-fourths  of 
those  with  a  gun  on  their  shoulders  are  of  the  latter  description.  Is  it  any  wonder  then» 
that  farmers  are  inclined  to  suspect  the  other  fourth  as  belonging  to  the  same  class,  unless 
they  first  call  and  tell  who  they  are  ?  Of  all  the  animals,  of  all  the  nuisances  of  the 
farm,  these  hunter  thieves  are  the  worst. 

EQUAL  niGHTS. 

All  we  ask  is  the  exclusive  control  of  our  property,  the  same  as  the  mechanic,  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant,  have  control  of  what  belongs  to  them.  Our  lands  are 
as  much  our  own,  for  we  have  an  inalienable  right  of  inheritance  therein,  and  they 
never  escape  the  tax  gatherer.  We  must  keep  up  our  repairs,  and  the  fertility  of  our 
soil.  In  this  we  are  a  kind  of  manufacturer,  converting  the  coarser  articles  into  animals 
and  then  all  into  human  food.  No  one  presumes  to  come  to  our  stables  and  take  our 
horses,  our  carriages,  or  milk  our  cows,  without  our  leave,  yet  they  have  just  as  much 
right  to  do  this,  in  equity,  as  they  have  to  run  over  our  farms,  tear  down  our  fences  or 
even  tramp  our  grounds,  thereby  rendering  them  the  less  fit  for  cultivation.  Some  may 
say  we  have  a  right  under  the  common  law  to  sue  for  trespass.  Trespass  is  a  civil  suit 
and  under  the  exemption  laws  no  damages  can  be  collected  from  the  very  class  from 
whom  we  seek  protection. 

It  seems  to  our  club,  that  the  only  practical  way  is  to  remove  the  cause,  or  excuse 
honest  men  have  to  run  over  our  farms  without  our  consent,  and  then  we  can  soon  take 
care  of  the  rogues.  Give  us  the  exclusive  and  statute  right  of  what  naturally  belongs 
to  us,  and  thereby  enable  us  to  protect  ourselves  fh>m  trespassers. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  much  more  than  I  have  already  said  to  this  convention 
of  agriculturists,  on  the  importance  of  protecting  the  great  interests  of  agriculture  in 
oar  State.  Our  interests  being  peculiarly  exposed,  as  our  fields  are  broad,  they  need  the 
most  ample  protection  the  laws  are  capable  of  giving.  We  have  no  more  useful  class  of 
citizens  than  the  farmer.  Even  as  a  means  of  national  strength  they  are  unsurpassed. 
Great  statesman  have  seen  and  acknowledged  this.  Brave  warricy^s  have  not  been  slow 
to  recognize  the  same  truth.  That  greatest  hero  and  military  genius  of  modern  times — 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  said,  "  finances  founded  on  a  flourishing  agriculture  can  never  be 
destroyed." 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  GAME  LAWS. 

The  following  paper  on  this  subject  was  read : 

The  suggestions  were,  on  motion,  adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Josiah  Eoller,  President  of  the  Crawford  County  Agricultural  Society,  recommends 
that  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  game  be  amended  as  follows :  That  to  the  several 
statutes  for  the  protection  of  birds  and  game,  there  be  added  a  supplemental  statute  to 
read  as  follows : 
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Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Aesemhly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  it  shall  be 
nnlawful  for  any  person  to  enter  into  or  npon  the  premises  of  another,  whether  the  same 
be  enclosed  or  nneuclosed,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  pnrsning,  catching  or  killing  any 
wild  birds,  or  game  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  and 
eveiy  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in 
the  Jail  of  the  county  not  more  than  ten  days,  and  shall  moreover  be  liable  to  the  owner 
of  such  premises  in  double  the  amount  of  damages  sustained  by  him. 

Sec.  2.  All  prosecutions  under  this  act  shall  be  by  complaint  before  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  made  by  the  owner  or  leaser  of  the  premises  unlawfully  entered. 

Sec.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

THE  WOOL  INTEREST. 

The  following  resolutions,  offered  by  L.  B.  Sprague,  of  Clark  connty, 
were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  frequent  changes  heretofore  made  in  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
upon  l^ool  and  woolens,  have  been  seriously  prejudicial  to  tbe  interest  of  wool  growers. 

Resolved  further.  That  we  respectfully  and  urgently  appeal  to  Congress  not  to  change 
the  existing  laws  in  reference  to  their  interest,  until  they  shall  have  been  folly  and  fairly 
tested. 

.     MISSION  OF  THE  AOEICULTURAL,  PRESS. 

Col.  S.  D.  Harris,  of  Cleveland,  corresponding  editor  of  Moore's  Rural 
New  YorJceTj  read  a  paper  on  the  Agricultural  Press,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  of  its  material  points : 

Having  been  for  the  last  twenty-two  years,  without  a  single  exception,  a  constant 
attendant  upon  these  annual  meetings,  and  for  the  same  number  of  years  an  editor  on 
the  Agricultural  Press  of  Ohio,  you  will  not  charge  me  with  presumption  if  I  essay  to 
speak  to  this  assembly  of  the  mission  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  in  its  relations  to  other 
agencies  for  the  support  and  fVirtherance  of  our  industrial  occupations.  ^  *  In 
nearly  a  quarter  of  'a  century's  intimate  connection  with  the  press,  and  close  familiarity 
with  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  age,  I  have  witnessed  the  rise,  propagation,  and 
success  or  failure,  of  a  host  of  theories,  facts,  fancies  and  schemes,  some  of  which  came 
up  like  flowers  and  bore  their  blushing  honors  thick  upon  them  to  ripen  into  goodly  fruit 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  or  to  be  nipped  by  the  frosts  which  take  such  green 
things,  as  they  should  always  do,  but  sometimes  do  not.  And  thus  I  fiud  myself  at  times, 
walking  in  a  grave-yard  of  agricultural  literature  amid  the  tombs  of  buried  fancies,  or 
the  carcasses  of  such  as  pollute  the  air  for  want  of  burial. 

This  is  the  experience  of  every  agricultural  editor  who  has  been  long  enough  in  the 
harness  to  have  observed  these  facts,  or  who  has  been  a  diligent  reader  of  what  has  been 
put  upon  record. 

POWKR  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  agricultural  periodical  press  is  the  most  potent  and  active  agency  of  our  day,  in 
the  dissemination  of  this  kind  of  useful  knowledge  among  men.  The  active  personal 
sympathy  between  the  editor  and  his  readers  gives  a  fresh  zeal  to  every  issue  of  the 
paper,  and  the  publication  of  widely  varied  correspondence,  enlists  the  co-operation  of  a 
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greatly  varied  style  of  thoagbt  and  expression,  sabjecting  the  whole  to  the  closest  criti- 
cism, and  to  be  viewed  from  all  sides  according  to  the  observations  or  the  fancies  of  dif- 
ferent people. 

The  agricnltnral  paper  comes  at  such  intervals  of  time  and  in  such  convenient  quan- 
tity and  variety,  that  it  receives  immediate  attention ;  the  editorial  talks,  the  letters  of 
correspondents,  the  discussion  of  farmer's  clubs,  the  reports  of  trade  and  even  the  new 
advertisements,  are  all  taken  in  at  a  few  sittings,  and  the  intellectual  man  is  thereby  fed 
and  groomed,  to  go  upon  the  race-course  of  his  duty  and  lay  out  his  strength  to  the  best 
advantage.  Thus  it  is  that  a  good  agricultural  paper  is  a  living  and  potent  thing  in 
every  family  which  puts  it  to  its  legitimate  uses. 

ITS  TWO-FOLD  MISSION. 

The  mission  of  the  press  is.  two-fold :  1st,  to  build  up,  and  2d  to  break  down.  In  its 
work  of  building  up,  the  editor  should  be  thoroughly  informed  of  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  country  in  which  his  readers  reside ;  he  must  go  among  them,  and  see  them 
on  their  farms,  and  in  their  gardens,  among  their  flocks.  He  must  know  what  they  have 
to  do  and  what  obstacles  they  have  to  overcome,  and  the  means  at  their  command  for 
overcoming  those  obstacles.  He  must  be  ever  ready,  by  all  judicious  means  in  his  po;^er 
to  encourage  the  weak,  rouse  the  strong,  and  urge  more  study  and  intelligence  in  rural 
ai&irs,  in  both  the  production  of  material,  and  disposal  of  that  production.  He  must 
enlist  other  pens  and  experiences  than  his  own  to  keep  his  paper  out  of  the  ruts  of  any 
one  man's  ideas,  and  so  make  it  an  intellectual  exchange  of  the  best  literary  com- 
modities. 

As  an  agency  for  breaking  down,  the  press  has  a  no  less  bounden  duty  to  perform.  It 
is  neither  agreeable,  nor  pecuniarly  profitable  for  the  honest  editor  to  encounter  the  pre- 
jndices  of  the  sincere  or  the  selfish  schemes  of  the  dishonest.  To  a  man  who  seeks  his 
ease  or  his  popularity,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  drift  with  the  tide,  and  more  profitable  to 
smile  with  complacence  and  bow  the  knee  y^here  thrift  follows  fawning. 

There  are  thousands  of  idle  or  weak  or  ill  balanced  minds  which  are  seeking  out  new 
inventions — honest  it  may  be  but  visionary  and  impracticable.  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
deny  such  people  the  gratification  of  appearing  in  print.  They  fondly  dream  that  they 
have  a  thing  which  will  revolutionize  the  world,  and  they  cling  to  their  bantling  as  fondly 
as  a  mother  clings  to  her  idiot  child,  and  the  editor  must  inherit  the  fond  author's  ill-will 
by  telling  him  to  take  his  embryotio  prodigy,  roll  it  up  tenderly  and  lay  it  away  in  laven- 
der till  the  world  is  wise  enough  for  its  advent ! 

There  are  lots  of  geniuses  who  will  say  that  such  an  editor  blocks  the  way  to  progress, 
and  they  wish  somebody  would  start  another  paper  to  show  him  up  and  to  lead  the  way 
to  an  agricultural  millenium ! 

The  office  of  the  Iconoclast  is  no  sinecure ;  his  work  at  best  but  a  thankless  task — often- 
est  its  compensation  is  only  the  life  long  enmity  of  the  deluded  or  dishonest,  with  but  an 
indifferent  appreciation  from  those  who  are  most  benefited  by  his  work.  But  it  is  none 
the  less  his  mission,  to  take  the  hammer  and  break  in  pieces  images  of  a  false  and  fond 
idolatry,  to  save  the  worshippers  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  amiable  delusions, 
and  to  save  other  people  from  going  after  them. 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  run  a  friendly  parallel  between  the  Press  and  other 
agencies  for  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  in  which  he  instahoed  the 
Farmer's  Club  of  the  American  Institute,  and  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  whose 
discoseions  were  carried  out  on  the  manifold  leaves  of  the  press,  by  hundreds  of  thous~ 
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aDds.  The  SmithsoniaD  Institute  and  the  National  Department  of  Agricalture  at  Wash- 
ington, were  spoken  of  as  carried  on  at  large  expense  to  the  pablic,  with  a  very  incon- 
siderable comparative  return  for  the  outlay,  and  far  below  the  legitimate  influence  of 
the  independent  Agricultural  Press. 

Allusion  was  made  to  the  endowment  of  Agricultural  CollegeSi  in  which  the  speaker 
went  on  to  say :  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  endowment  had  been 
extended  to  the  support  of  a  good  Agricultural  paper  in  each  state — not  to  make  it  a  gift 
concern,  like  the  government  seed  store  at  Washington,  but  rendering  it  such  assistance 
as  to  place  it  above  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  its  advertising  patronage  for  its  rev- 
enues. Its  editors  and  contributors  could  be  suitably  paid  for  their  services,  and  the  best 
talent  of  the  country  could  be  enlisted  for  the  diffusion  of  the  best  intelligence  at  their 
command.  Allow  for  this  paper,  in  Ohio,  the  moderate  estimate  of  50,000  copies  weekly, 
for  the  400,000  rural  families  of  the  State ;  and  allowing  four  readers  to  each  family  thus 
supplied  with  the  paper,  would  give  an  aggregate  of  200,000  readers.  This  paper  goes  to 
that  number  of  readers  every  week  of  the  year,  full  freighted  with  intelligence  upon  all 
the  varied  interests  of  their  occupations ;  and  there,  at  their  own  firesides  or  upon  their 
farms  or  in  their  shops,  under  all  the  social  and  domestic  influences  of  home  and  society, 
they  drink  of  that  fountain  and  grow  up  into  that  knowledge  at  a  small  cost,  less  incon- 
venience and  no  separation.  Who  shall  estimat-e  the  difference  in  result  between  such  a 
far-reaching  and  inexpensive  agency  as  this,  and  that  of  the  Agricultural  College  upon 
its  two  hundred  students,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices?  Two  hundred  against 
two  hundred  thousand !  The  larger  number  educated  on  the  farm,  amid  all  the  binding 
influences  of  home,  and  in  the  daily  practice  of  its  health-giving  and  instructive  labors — 
the  lesser  number  sent  away  from  home,  to  be  educated  off  from  the  farm,  and  most 
likely  to  itay  off  thereafter;  their  domestic  habits  broken  up,  their  systematic  rounds  of 
industiy  laid  aside  ;  entering  into  new  associations  and  filled  with  new  ambitions. 

I  leave  you  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  extent,  cost  and  results  of  these  two  agen- 
cies for  Agricultural  education. 

Do  you  ask  me  if  I  would  desire  or  admire  or  advise  such  an  endowment  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Press?  I  answer — no.  It  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  American  mind  and 
the  spirit  of  American  institutions,  which  teach  independence  and  self-reliance,  as  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Republic.  In  the  prosecution  of  their  business  the  conductors 
of  the  press  have  laid  a  foundation  which  is  safer  and  better  than  to  depend  upon  the 
patronage  of  the  Stnte. 

Just  now  I  was  speaking  of  the  difference  between  the  number  of  persons  who  could  be 
reached  by  the  newspaper,  and  those  who  could  be  gathered  into  a  college.  It  is  easy  to 
say  a  thousand ;  but  does  the  hearing  of  that  word  convey  an  idea  of  its  magnitude  ? 

Here  in  this  room  we  have  an  audience  of  some  seventy  delegates,  with  about  the  same 
number  of  lookers-on  ;  and  we  call  this  a  goodly  assemblage,  and  so  it  is.  Two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  pe  sons  is  a  fair-sized  congregation  in  our  churches;  two  thousand  to 
five  thousand  is  a  good  attendance  at  a  county  fair ;  twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand 
are  among  the  largest  gatherings  at  our  State  Fairs,  packing  an  area  of  thirty  or  forty 
acres. 

Our  large  circulating  weekly  Agricultural  papers,  issue  editions  of  thirty  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  Allowing  the  usual  number  of  readers  to  each  family,  and  we  have  a 
weekly  audience  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand 
readers! 

Who  shall  estimate  the  forces  of  such  an  agency,  or  measure  the  responsibilities  of  the 
persons  who  wield  these  forces. 
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To-day  I  staDd  in  the  Capitol  of  Ohio  speakiDg  to  an  aadience  of  two  hundred  people 
that  i¥hich  I  may  write  on  to-morrow,  of  the  transactionB  of  this  convention,  or  of  other 
matters,  will  go  ont  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Press  to  the  homes  of  half  a  million  of  people, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific— across  the  ocean  to  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  the  old 
world,  and  the  far  off  islands  of  the  sea! 

If  I  have  seemed  to  magnify  the  reach  and  mission  of  the  Press  and  assigned  to  it  a 
place  above  otherS|  I  have  also  shown  yon  by  facts  and  figures  that  we  have  justly  earned 
that  high  position,  by. the  intelligent  energy  with  which  we  have  pushed  our  conquests 
into  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  world,  and  sent  the  gospel  of  labor  and  the  evangel 
of  peace  to  greet  the  people  at  their  own  homes,  and  to  throw  around  them  the  bonds  of 
a  common  fraternity,  and  to  endow  them  with  the  firanchises  of  a  noble  independence. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  occupation  we  ask  for  no  endowments  or  special  legislation 
from  the  State,  but  only  a  fair  and  open  field  in  which  to  sow  our  seed  and  reap  our  har- 
vests, amongst  the  competing  business  of  the  world. 

Hon.  D.  C.  Eichmond  then  addressed  the  conventioQ  upon  the 

DETERIORATION  OF  SOILS. 

Mr,  Prtaident  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  The  rapid  deterioration  of  the  soil  in 
Ohio,  by  excessive  cropping,.is  a  subject  well  worth  the  attentiou,  not  only  of  the  agri- 
culturist, but  of  every  other  class  of  citizens  in  the  State. 

If  we  continue  this  bad  system  of  continually  cropping  the  land  without  any  return, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  the  result  will  be  seen  at  no  distant  day,  and  the  looks  of  our  poor 
fields  will  tell  us  in  a  language  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood  that  they  have  lost  their 
fertility,  which  was  once  the  pride  of  the  farm  and  the  boast  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio. 

Providence  has  given  us  a  very  rich  soil  with  a  favorable  location.    The  great  question 

is  :    How  SHALL  WE  RETAIN  THE  FERTILITY  OF  OUR  SOIL  T 

In  regard  to  this  matter,  I  think  we  should  look  to  the  older  countries,  and  profit  by 
their  experience. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  yon  some  practical  illustrations,  derived  from  the  agriculture 
of  foreign  countries. 

EXAMPLES  OF  FERTILITY  IN  OLDER  COUNTRIES— CHINA. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  a  country  can  maintain  its  fertility,  from  its  own 
sources.  For  instance,  China,  which  is  the  best  cultivated  country  in  the  world,  has 
naturally  a  very  poor  soil,  with  many  of  the  hill-sides  covered  with  a  poor  yellow  hard 
pan,  the  waters  of  the  sea  which  wash  its  coast  exhibiting  a  poor  yellow  clay  color.  This 
eountry,  by  the  untiring  industry  of  the  people,  retains  its  fertility  from  its  own  resources, 
supports  its  immense  population  of  over  400,000,000,  and  has  continued  to  do  this  for  at 
least  many  centuries,  and  perhaps  thousands  of  years.  The  Chinese  grow  no  weeds,  save 
and  use  everything  that  can  possibly  make  manure,  and  apply  it  to  the  land  to  the  best 
advantage.  Nothing  is  wasted  in  that  country.  Very  few  domestic  animals  are  kept, 
consequently  they  have  to  look  to  other  resources  for  manure,  and  human  excrement  is 
mostly  depended  on  as  a  fertilizer.  We  could  learn  some  valuable  leAons  fh>m  them  in 
the  preparation  and  application  of  manure.  The  principle  of  the  earth  closets,  now  Just 
coming  into  use  in  this  country,  has  been  in  use  there  probably  for  centuries. 

Belgium  is  the  best  cultivated  country  in  Europe.  The  land  has  been  under  cultivation 
over  one  thousand  years,  yet  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  kept  up  from  her  own  resources, 
and  grows  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  with  other  crops  in  proportion. 
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The  ntmost  economy  is  practiced  in  that  coantry.  The  wind  grinds  the  grain,  the 
girls  and  dogs  take  the  rrop  to  market  in  little  wagons ;  women  are  often  seen  plowing 
with  a  team  of  fine  looking  cows  that  appear  to  be  strong,  walk  fast,  and  do  their  work 
well. 

I  was  in  that  coantry  about  harvest  time,  and  looked  at  those  splendid  fields  of  grain 
with  wonder  and  astonishment.  The  fields  of  Waterloo  and  the  surrounding  coantry  is 
one  of  the  most  productive  and  Beautiful  sections  of  land  in  Europe.  I  had  a  great 
cariosity  to  know  how  they  kept  up  the  fertility  of  their  soil  in  that  old  country. 

ECONOMY  IX  THE  USE  OF  MANURE. 

The  matter  was  soon  explained  by  the  many  manure  heaps  to  be  seen.  Having  no 
fences,  they  keep  all  their  stock  in  the  stable,  and  take  good  care  of  their  manure.  The 
manure  heap  is  so  constructed  that  the  liquid  runs  into  a  tight  vat  underneath,  and  is 
put  on  the  heap  again,  or  drawn  directly  to  the  field.  The  great  secret,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  manure,  is  to  prevent  fermentation ;  they  haul  the  manure  often  to  the 
field,  plowing  it  directly  in,  especially  during  warm  weather,  believing  that  the  land  will 
thus  receive  the  most  benefit.  They  sometimes  move  the  ((rain  shocks,  before  they  are 
dry,  to  plow  in  the  manure. 

This  is  a  great  grain  growing  district,  and  the  large  crop,  of  straw  is  mostly  put  in  the 
manure  heap.    Considerable  lime  and  other  manures  are  used. 

ENGLAND. 

We  can  view  the  agriculture  of  England  with  advantages.  About  one  hundred  years 
ago  wheat  only  averaged  ten  bushels  per  acre  in  England.  At  the  present  time  the  aver- 
age is  thirty-six  bushels  per  acre.    Fifty  and  sixty  bushels  are  often  grown. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  that  country,  owing  to  the  great  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests,  has  greatly  stimulated  the  raising  of  agricultural  productions, 
and  made  Liverpool  the  first  commercial  port  in  the  world.  Many  of  her  ships  bring 
home  as  return  cargoes  from  distant  foreign  lands  the  best  kinds  of  fertilizers.  The 
result  has  been  a  state  of  high  cultivation  and  liberal  manuring,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  of  agricultural  productions. 

rsE  OF  BONE  AND  OTHER  FERTILIZERS. 

Immense  heaps  of  bones  are  often  seen  on  the  Liverpool  docks.  I  saw  some  brought 
from  the  Crimean  battle  fields,  a  portiqp  of  it  said  to  be  human  bones,  but  which  they 
said  made  an  equally  good  fertiliser.  Bones  are  considered  by  them  a  valuable  fertilizer. 
England  uses  86,000  tons  of  ground  bones  per  year. 

New  sources  of  manure  are  continually  being  brought  to  light,  of  which  England 
avails  herself  at  once. 

Cargoes  of  phosphate  are  now  being  shipped  to  England  from  the  newly  discovered 
beds  in  South  Carolina.  Little  did  I  think  in  1834,  when  sailing  past  the  Island  of  Tris- 
tan d'Acuna,  neaPthe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  its  immense  flocks  of  sea-birds— the  home 
of  the  Albatross,  that  in  a  few  years  a  fleet  of  ships,  with  sealed  orders  (not  to  be  opened 
until  south  of  the  line,)  with  orders  to  take  all  the  bird  dung  to  England.  That,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact.  This  was  the  first  commencement  of  tha  guano  trAde,  which  of  late 
years  has  become  of  so  much  importance.  England  now  usee  peir  yeair  910,000  tons  guano. 
The  quick,  warm  nature  of  this  manure  is  of  great  value  in  that  daittt^,  humid  climate. 
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We  Americana  can  learn  a  lesson  from  EngliaU  agricultnre ;  that  liberal  manuring  and 
high  cultivation  i>ay8 ;  and  the  sooner  we  fiad  out  this  fact  the  better  for  our  country. 

SOXTTHEKN  EUROPE. 

In  southern  Europe,  the  once  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  the  former  pride  of  Ituly, 
by  cutting  off  the  forest,  and  continually  cropping  the  land,  now  yields  scarcely  any 
return.  Much  of  this  beautiiul,  fertile  land  is  now  almost  a  barren  waste,  and  the  land 
which  is  cultivated  scarcely  pays  the  expense  of  cultivation.  Two  hundred  years  ago, 
when  this  country  was  one  of  the  most  productive  portions  of  Europe,  and  the  great  city 
of  Venice,  the  shipping  port  of  this  country,  with  its  canals  and  gondolas,  was  the 
wonder  of  the  world  and  the  pride  of  its  citizens,  its  foreign  shipping  and  business  was 
immense. 

When  in  that  dty  a  few  years  ago  I  could  see  only  two  foreign  brigs,  a  few  small  coast- 
ing vessels,  two  Austrian  steamers,  with  not  a  ship  in  the  harbor.  Silence  reigned  in  the 
city,  the  lazy  Italian,  Turk  and  Greek  only  to  be  seen.  No  building  or  improvements 
going  on.  This  would  be  the  fate  of  our  lake  and  nver  harbors  in  Ohio  if  the  soil  of  our 
country  was  not  productive. 

RUINOUS  SYSTEM  OF  FABMIXO  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  effects  of  a  bad  system  of  farming  can  be  seen  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
cotton  system  of  the  south  is  the  worst.  A  very  few  years  with  this  crop  wears  out  the 
upland.  Twelve  years  continual  cultivation  of  wheat  in  the  rich  new  lands  of  Wisconsin 
will  reduce  the  yield  to  ten  or  twelve  bushels  per  acre. 

The  great  State  of  Ohio  has  in  some  past  years  had  to  import  wheat  for  her  own  consnuji>- 
tion.  If  any  counties  now  produce  little  wheat.  I  have  good  authority  for  stating  that 
in  the  Miami  valley  lands  which  formerly  produced  eighty  bushels  of  com  now  grow  only 
forty  bushels  per  acre. 

The  New  England  States  grow  only  one-sixtieth  the  grain  they  consume,  and  the  great 
State  of  New  York  grows  less  grain  than  she  consumes.  Ohio  com  is  retailing  in  Con- 
necticut at  one  dollar  per  bushel  this  winter.  I  have  produced  abundant  evidences  that 
some  foreign  countries  keep  up  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  will  prove  that  it  can  be 
done  in  this  country,  too. 

AGRICULTURE  OF  NEW  ENGLANI>. 

In  regard  to  our  own  country,  the  soil  of  some  of  the  New  England  States  had  become 
so  exhausted,  that  little  wheat  could  be  grown  before  my  remembrance.  Com,  rye  and 
oats  were  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent.  In  Massachusetts  and  Khode  Island,  which 
were  first  settled,  the  wheat  crop  first  failed,  then  the  com  and  oats,  so  that  they  ceased 
to  become  paying  crops  about  1820.  The  inhabitants  then  turned  their  attention  to  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  drawing  their  supplies  of  com  and  rye  principally  from  western 
Connecticut. 

When  I  was  a  boy  there  was  a  large  grain  trade  carried  on  with  Boston  and  Providence 
from  this  section.  The  land  was,  during  this  period,  cropped  to  its  utmost  extent  and 
soon  exhausted,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  like  those  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  turned  their  attention  to  commerce  and  manufactures. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825,  wheat  and  other  grain  was  brought  in,  ami 
sold  very  cheap,  ftom  the  then  rich  lands  of  western  New  York.  At  this  period  scarcely 
any  grain  crops  paid  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  and  very  little  was  grown  in  the  New 
England  States. 
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The  result  was  that  very  little  was  done  with  the  lands,  and  for  a  long  time  farming 
continued  a  poor  business.  So  poor  was  the  land  in  some  portions  of  Connecticut  that  it 
was  said  that  a  grasshopper  would  crawl  up  a  mullein  stalk  and  look  over  a  forty  acre 
lot  for  something  to  eat,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Our  Eastern  States  are  doing  now  what  England  commenced  fifty  years  ago ;  to  import 
manure,  save  and  make  all  they  can  at  home,  and  apply  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  are 
putting  more  labor  and  capital  on  the  land.  This  course  will  always  result  in  a  corres- 
ponding increase  of  the  agricultural  productions  of  a  country. 

I  will  give  some  figures  in  relation  to  Connecticut,  which  I  know  to  be  correct.  They 
refer  to  a  strip  of  land  some  six  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide,  up  Long  Island  sound, 
in  a  section  of  country  ranking  as  among  the  best  land  in  the  State.  The  following  is  a 
reliable  statement  of  the  amount  and  costs  of  manures  used  there  last  year : 

Old  leached  ashes,  7,500  bushels,  at  25  cents  per  bushel |1,875  00 

Ground  bones,  200  tons,  at|35perton 7,000  00 

Super-phosphato  of  lime,  125  tons,  at  (50  per  ton 6,250  00 

Guano,  10  tons,  at  $50  per  ton 500  00 

Seaweed,  10,000  loads,  at  |1  per  load 10,000  00 

Salt  hay,  3,000  tons,  at  |10  per  ton 30,000  00 

Barn-yard  and  other  manures r 20,000  00 

Total $75,000  00 

I  inquired  of  several  gentlemen  if  this  high  manuring  paid.  The  answer  was :  "  The 
man  that  buys  the  most  manure  makes  the  most  money.  We  have  either  to  buy  manure 
or  move  west.    We  cannot  fiEurm  it  here  without  manure.'' 

Under  this  system  the  price  of  land  is  rising,  so  that  farm  lands  there  are  now  worth 
from  $200  to  $500  per  acre.  The  yield  per  acre  of  any  one  of  the  given  products  is  about 
as  follows :  Onions,  900  bushels ;  potatoes,  400  bushels ;  strawberries,  from  200  to  300 
bushels ;  wheat,  40  bushels ;  com,  100  bushels ;  hay,  5  tons ;  and  other  crops  in  propor- 
tion. One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  bushels  of  onions  were  shipped  in  one  season  to 
Jiew  York. 

It  would  benefit  some  of  our  farmers  to  visit  Connecticut  and  observe  the  farm  man- 
agement in  that  State.  We  could  learn  a  good  lesson  in  the  method  of  making,  care  and 
management  of  manure.  Instead  of  wasting  their  barn-yard  manures,  as  we  do  at  the 
west,  they  double  it  in  quantity  and  value,  by  composting  it  with  the  refuse  of  the  farm. 
Everything  is  saved  which  wiU  make  manure,  and  the  quantity  they  make  from  a  small 
farm  would  surprise  a  western  farmer.  Some  of  the  farms  of  this  State  are  under  quite 
as  high  cultivation  and  as  well  managed  as  many  of  the  best  farms  of  Europe. 

The  important  question  may  agaih  be  asked :  "  Will  this  pay  in  common  farming,  or 
with  common  farm  crops f  I  answer:  "Yes,  with  all  crops.  Poor  farming  will  starve 
any  man."  There  are  no  people  in  this  country  who  better  understand  the  method  of 
making  money,  and  keeping  it,  too,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut.  They  under- 
stand agricultural  chemistry,  use  a  large  amount  of  special  manures,  and  produce 
wonderful  results  in  the  large  crops  grown. 

AGRICULTURE  OF  OHIO. 

Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  the  inevitable  destiny  of  all  new  countries  like  Ohio, 
with  a  rich  virgin  soil,  to  have  the  land  worn  out  by  continual  cropping,  no  pains  bein|[^ 
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taken  to  renovate  it,  nntil  the  crops  will  no  longer  pay  for  cultivation.  Then  the  first 
settlers  sell  out  and  go  west. 

We  are  in  duty  bound  to  transmit  unimpaired  this  rich  inheritance  to  posterity.  How 
shall  we  do  this  ?  is  a  question  easily  asked  but  not  so  easily  answered.  When  the  great 
railway  trains  aie  bearing  away  the  richness  of  our  soil  in  grain,  cattle,  etc.,  and  numer- 
ous steamers  and  other  vessels  leaving  our  ports,  laden  with  the  produce  of  our  State, 
for  distant  markets,  never  to  be  returned.  Besides,  our  great  and  small  rivers  are  con- 
tinually carrying  away  the  richest  portions  of  the  soil,  which  are  lost.  Worse  than  all 
this,  our  people  are  wasting  the  manure  by  permitting  the  ammonia  to  escape  to  poison 
the  atmosphere,  while  some  of  its  most  valuable  properties  are  washed  away,  by  heavy 
rains,  to  pollute  the  neighboring  streams. 

It  is  a  fiict  that  one-third  of  our  barn-yard  manure  is  often  wasted  iu  this  way.  No 
civilized  nation  under  the  sun  is  so  wasteful  of  its  fertilizing  resources  as  the  American 
people,  and  especially  the  farmers  of  Ohio. 

And  then  again  there  is  an  a<most  entire  neglect  of  the  rotation  of  crops  on  many 
farms,  and  a  continual  cropping  of  the  land  with  com,  and  not  feeding,  but  selling  it  to 
the  distillers— a  practice  so  detrimental  to  the  farmers  and  the  best  interests  of  our 
State. 

Much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  State  is  due  to  the  great  fertility  of  our  soil,  which  we 
are  wasting  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  most  people  suppose.  There  is  much  land 
already  in  our  State  so  iwor  that  the  crop  will  scarcely  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation. 
Here  is  a  great  question  which  not  only  interests  the  farmer,  but  all  classes  of  society, 
for  all  eat  bread,  and  are  din  ctly  interested  in  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  our 
.State. 

FERTILIZKRE. 

The  fish  gnand  manufactured  at  Sandusky,  a  quick,  rich  fertilizer,  which  should  be 
used  by  every  farmer,  is  all  sent  east.  We  should  also  use  more  gypsum  on  our  lauds, 
and  ashes,  especially  the  old  leached  ashes,  which  are  found  in  some  sections  of  our  State, 
are  quite  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  Saltpetre,  potash,  ammonia,  sulphur,  and  many  other 
minerals,  are  valuable  fertilizers. 

It  is  expected  that  the  geological  survey  of  our  State,  especially  the  agricultural  por- 
tion of  it,  will  develop  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  soil.  At  the  present 
we  must  depend  mostly  on  barn-yard  and  stable  manure.  It  is  not  best  to  let  stable 
manure  undergo  fermentation,  unless  composted  with  some  coarse  material  to  absorb  the 
gas.  Better  haul  it  out  and  spread  it  on  the  field,  as  the  land  will  get  the  full  benefit  of 
it  then. 

The  compost  heap  is  of  the  first  importance,  though  much  neglected  in  this  State.  It 
can  be  made  at  any  time,  though  best  done  in  warm  weather.  Use  a  little  fish  offal  or 
manure,  then  straw,  old  hay,  leaves,  weeds,  turf,  or  almost  anything  else,  keeping  up  a 
proper  fermentation  and  you  will  have  a  good  manure  heap  at  little  expense.  Much 
good  manure  can  generally  be  bought  in  towns  and  cities.  This  opportunity  should  not 
be  neglected. 

Can  we  keep  up  the  fertility  of  our  soil  f  I  answer  yes,  and  steadily  improve  it  too. 
I  know  this  by  my  own  experience,  and  have  seen  it  done  by  some  other  farmers  of  our 
country.  I  suppose  the  same  thing  can  be  seen  in  all  sections  of  Ohio.  But  where  there 
Is  one  farmer  of  our  State  improving  his  land,  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  others  more 
or  less  rapidly  wasting  the  fertility  of  their  soil. 

The  great  improvements  in  agricultural  chemistry,  at  the  present  day,  by  means  of 
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which  we  can  sit  down  and  study  ont  every  important  element  necessary  for  the  prodac- 
tiou  of  all  the  crops  we  grow,  is  a  great  triumph  in  agricultural  science.  This  subject 
has  not  been  investigated  much  by  our  western  farmers.  It  demands  the  careful  study 
of  every  farmer  of  Ohio.  Encourage  the  manufacturer  and  try  those  special  manures 
which  have  produced  such  wonderful  results  in  the  Eastern  States. 

We  all  know  that  most  of  the  refuse  bones  are  collected  and  sent  out  of  the  State,  and 
ground  and  used  as  a  manure.  They  are  a  valuable  fertilizer  and  should  be  used  in  the 
State. 

Gypsum  (plaster)  sown  in  the  spring  on  wheat,  clover  and  grass,  when  they  have  grown 
a  few  inches,  also  a  small  amount  put  on  com,  potatoes,  etc.,  is  perhaps  the  best  mannie 
we  can  use  on  all  high  limestone  land,  sandy  and  other  high  drylands.  The  effect  is  not 
so  marked  on  low  lands.  From  sixty  to  one  hundred  pounds  per  acre  are  generally 
sown. 

Clover  is  also  one  of  our  best  and  cheapest  fertilizers,  in  connection  with  plaster,  on 
high  uplands.  Its  long  tap  root  penetrating  deep  into  the  soil,  renders  it  light  and  loose, 
drawing  much  of  its  sustenance  from  the  atmosphere. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

The  proper  rotation  of  crops  is  a  ver^'  important  consideration  in  keeping  up  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  is  well  worth  the  study  of  our  farmers.  The  system  which  I  have 
practiced  for  several  yeaxs  is  to  plow  an  old  meadow  or  pasture  in  the  spring,  plant  it  with 
corn  or  potatoes  two  years,  sowing  to  barley  the  third  spring,  with  wheat  put  on  the 
land  in  the  fall,  the  fourth  spring  I  seed  down  with  one-half  clover  and  one-half  timothy. 
Then,  after  mowing  it  three  years,  pasture  it  two  seasons.  This  method  gives  me  the 
best  satisfaction  of  any  that  I  ever  practiced. 

UNDKRDRAI>*IXa,  ETC. 

Underdraiuing,  where  the  land  is  wet,  or  even  on  high  clay  land,  is  of  far  greater  con- 
sequence in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  than  many  people  suppose.  It  entirely 
changes  the  nature  of  the  soil,  by  removing  the  stagnant  waters,  allowing  the  roots  to  go 
deeper  in  search  of  food.    The  effect  is  almost  like  making  it  new  land. 

Deep  plowing,  as  a  means  of  fertilizing  the  land,  is  of  much  importance.  If  the  land 
is  a  deep  black  soil,  double  plowing  will  be  of  much  advantage. 

A  grazing  country  has  great  advantages  over  an^  other  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  We  should  keep  all  the  stock  on  the  farm  possible ;  not  selling  off  the  hay  or 
straw,  but  using  it  to  make  manure,  and  taking  good  care  of  it. 

Plowing  over  the  sod,  especially  a  clover  sod,  adds  several  tons  of  vegetable  matter 
per  acre  to  the  soil. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  subject,  but  time  and  space  forbids  any  further  remarks. 

Br.  J.  A.  Warder  next  delivered  an  address  of  considerable  length — of 
which  the  following  is  a  very  full  abstract — ^upon  the  subject  of 

TIMBER  PLANTING. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Agncultural  Convention  of  Ohio :  It  is  indeed  high  time  that  we  should 
begin  to  estimate  the  true  value  of  a  proper  proportion  of  timber  land  in  every  agricul- 
t  ural  country.    Either  an  excess  of  forests  or  their  entire  absence  produces  the  iminhabit- 
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a^le  wilderaess.  The  oue  abuts  out  civilization  by  its  denseness,  while  the  vast  plaius 
maet  long  remain  unpeopled  because  of  the  vast  extent  of  open  lands,  destitute  of  timber 
for  man's  Heceasary  uses  and  shelter. 

The  Steppes  of  Tartary,  the  great  deserts  of  Africa,  Llanos  of  South  America,  resemble 
the  grass  of  our  western  plains  in  many  respects,  and  all  of  them  must  ever  remain  in 
their  present  condition  of  unfruitfulness,  occupied  only  by  herdsmen,  or  by  wild  animals, 
until  the  conditions  which  render  them  desert  may  possibly  be  changed  by  man's 
ingenuity. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  densely  timbered  region  can  support  but  a  sparse  population, 
which  must  be  dependent  upon  the  chase  for  its  support — and  barbarous.  Northern 
Europe  was  for  a  long  period  in  this  condition.  The  whole  of  nortjiem  Germany,  France 
and  Britain  was  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism  when  subdued  by  ihe  Romans.  Tacitus, 
and  other  writers  inform  us  that  timber  lands  then  covered  the  most  of  these  countries, 
and  that  their  climate  was  wet,  cold  and  inhospitable,  where  now  the  grasses,  grains,  and 
«ven  the  vine  flourish— changes  of  climate  have  accompanied  civilization.  But  we  must 
not  carry  the  process  too.far,  lest  we  reach  the  other  oxtreme,  as  has  already  been  done 
in  some  countries,  and  as  we  are  already  in  danger  of  doing  in  some  parts  of  our  own 
country.  We  may  here  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Chinese.  With  an  exceedingly  dense 
population,  where  every  foot  of  ]and  is  made  to  yield  something  for  the  support  of  human 
life,  the  necessity  for  the  presence  of  trees  is  fully  recognized,  and  we  learn  that,  although 
there  be  no  forests,  trees  everywhere  abound  and  are  carefully  protected,  scrupulously 
preserved  for  their  well-known  effects  in  modifying  the  effects  of  the  winds. 

RESULTS  OF  TIMBBR  DESTRUCTION. 

In  Italy  the  clearing  of  the  Appenines  is  believed  to  have  seriously  altered  the  climate 
of  the  Po  valley,  and  now  the  African  Sirocco,  unknown  to  the  armies  of  Home,  breathes 
its  hot,  blighting  bre*ath  over  the  right  bank  of  that  river  in  the  territory  of  Parma.  The 
similar  removal  of  the  pine  forests  near  Ravenna,  about  twenty  miles  long,  induced  the 
same  desolating  wind,  which  continued  until  the  wood  was  allowed  to  grow  again. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  France  the  removal  of  the  old  forests  of  the  Tosges  sensibly 
deteriorated  the  climate  on  the  plains  of  Alsace,  and  it  is  a  historic  fact  that  the  ancient 
destruction  of  the  forests  of  Cevenne,  under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  left  the  large  and 
rich  tracts  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  exposed  to  the  steady  violence  of  th^  miatrml  or 
northwest  wind,  before  which  the  area  of  olive  culture  has  retreated  many  leagues,  the 
orange  is  confined  to  a  few  sheltered  points  on  the  coast,  and  fruit  trees  can  hardly  be 
reared  in  places  where  they  were  once  formerly  prolific. 

The  curtailment  of  the  rainfall  is  a  well-known  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of 
forests,  and  the  reverse  is  equally  true ;  in  Egypt,  where,  during  the  French  occupation 
in  1798,  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  for  sixteen  months,  and  from  time  immemorial  the  country 
lias  been  a  rainless  bed  of  sand,  Mehamet  Ali,  by  planting  his  millions  of  figs  and  orange 
trees,  has  since  seen  his  country  blessed  with  an  annual  rainfall  of  several  inches. 

Large  tracts  of  land  in  southern  France,  which  were  once  fertile  and  populous,  and  the 
scenes  of  busy  commerce,  after  being  cleared  of  their  timber  became  desert  wastes.  The 
history  of  this  region,  known  as  Leds  Landes,  is  full  of  instruction  for  us  in  some  parts 
of  America.  The  whole  country  had  become  a  succession  of  sand  dunes  and  marshes  that 
were  nninhabitable.  At  length  the  government  interfered  with  the  destructive  agencies 
of  nature,  let  loose  by  man  to  desolate  the  land,  and  by  wise  and  persevering  efforts  in 
tree  planting  she  has  restored  the  desert  to  a  condition  of  productiveness. 

4A 
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We  may  find  another  valnable  lesson  in  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  Persia, 
once  so  populous :  '*  The  accounts  of  the  £unine  in  Persia  bid  fair  to  treat  the  world  to 
the  spectacle  of  a  calamity  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  witnessed,  in  historic  times,  at 
least— the  sudden  extinction  of  a  nation  for  want  of  food.  This  has  really  been  the  fate 
of  the  great  states  which  once  filled  the  Talley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  it  is  a  fate  which 
has,  for  centuries,  been  threatening  some  modem  states — Spain,  for  instance.  Man  has 
stripped  the  soil  of  trees ;  the  absence  of  trees  has  brought  drouths ;  drouths  have  slowly 
diminished  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  and  finally  destroyed  them,  the  population 
in  the  meantime  diminishing  in  numbers  and  vitality.  Spain  had  forty  millions  inhabit- 
ants in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  flowed  with  milk  and  honey ;  it  is  now  a  wild  region, 
only  half  of  it  under  cultivation,  with  but  sixteen  millions  of  people,  and  if  modem 
science  had  not  come  to  its  aid  would  probably  go  the  way  of  Babylon.  Persia  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  states  of  antiquity,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  able  to  sup- 
port the  army  of  Tamerlane,  who  marched  without  commissaries  or  baggage  during 
a  bloody  contest.  It  is  now  almost  a  wilderness,  with  a  population  of  two  millions— 
about  half  of  them  nomads,  which  are  rapidly  perishing  from  famine  brought  on'  by 
three  yearsMrouth."  *  •  The  editor  of  the  Nation  then  adds :  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  shall  witness  before  long  some  organized  attempt  in  this  country  to  deal  with  this 
momentous  question  of  forest  preservation,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  pressing.^ 

THB  inSCESSITY. 

No  well  informed  person  can  doubt  the  neoeasity  of  timber  land  in  any  country.  Timber 
is  ueeded  for  supplying  our  wants— the  trees  are  required  for  sheltering  ourselves,  our 
crops  and  our  cattle,  and  for  their  happy  influence  upon  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  and 
the  consequent  continuous  supply  of  water.  What  is  the  proper  proportion,  is  a  question 
of  importance.  Great  Britain  has  but  one  twenty-eighth,  which  may  be  enough  with 
her  insular  climate,  and  she  draws  her  supplies  of  lumber  from  abroad.  Spain,  with  a 
more  torrid  clime,  has  but  one-twentieth,  and  suffers  from  the  lack.  Portions  of  Europe 
have  one-fifth  of  their  area  covered  with  forest.  Some  foresters  of  Europe  advise  one- 
third  of  the  territory  to  be  occupied  with  timber  plantations.  In  Prussia  the  foiests  are 
careftiUy  maintained  by  the  government,  and  it  appears  that  the  annual  appropriation 
in  1870  was  |1,671,704,  while  the  increase  from  the  same  source  is  reported  to  have  been 
more  than  nine  millions  of  dollars.  How  different  in  our  own  country,  where  destruction 
is  the  motto  rather  than  preservation  I 

It  has  been  asserted  by  those  who  have  been  observing  the  effects  of  shelter  belts  where 
they  have  been  planted  to  some  extent  in  Illinois,  that  were  one-fifth  of  the  land  so 
occupied,  the  remainder  will  produce  more  than  the  whole  farm  would  have  done  if  open 
and  exposed  to  the  winds.  Bryant  recommends  thirty  acres  to  each  quarter  section, 
(160  acres,)  which  is  rather  less  than  one-fifth.  This  author  declares  that  the  climate  of 
Illinois  is  already  less  windy  than  when  he  settled  there,  forty  years  ago.  This  he 
attributes  to  the  buildings,  fences,  orchards,  and  scattered  trees  that  have  made  their 
appearance  on  the  broad  prairies  in  that  period.  He  says :  "If  a  few  obstacles  have  a 
perceptible  influence  in  this  respect,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  a  general  plant- 
ing of  groves  and  belts  of  timber  would  essentially  modify  the  climate.^ 

In  the  year  1846  Mr.  Qeorge  B.  Emerson  made  a  report  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, upon  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  that  State,  in  which  he  prophesied  that  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  forests  of  Maine  and  New  York,  from  which  they  were  then  drawing 
their  supplies  would,  in  many  places,  be  cut  off.  How  surely  has  this  prophecy  been 
realized,  let  the  once  famous  forests  of  Maine  and  New  York  now  answer !    The  mijestio 
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treee  are  gone  from  yast  tracts— only  the  inaccessible  remain  clinging  to  the  soil  in  unap- 
proachable ravines  and  mountain  crests.  . 

CoL  J.  W.  Foster  in  his  delightful  book  on  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  refers  to  this 
destruction  of  onr  forests  when  he  says  the  timber  trees  of  Maine  *  *  *  art) 
nearly  exhausted,  and  twenty  years  will  accomplish  the  same  result  with  regard  to  the 
fine  lands  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  where  the  destruction  of  hard-wood  timber  is  going 
on  with  equal  rapidity.  To  one  who  realizes  how  rapidly  the  sources  of  supply  are  being 
ezhaosted,  it  cannot  but  be  disheartening.  The  Pacific  railroads  which  traverse  for  long 
distance  the  valleys  of  the  Kaw  and  the  Platte,  have  consumed,  in  their  construction, 
almost  every  stick  of  timber,  and  in  four  years  will  consume  all  the  fire- wood. 

RESTORATION. 

Massachusetts  has  already  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  tree-planting  for  profit,  Illi- 
nois  has  done  the  same  thing  upon  her  prairies~it  has  also  been  done  in  Ohio,  as  will  be 
shown— the  example  is  contagions— new  planters  in  all  of  these  and  other  States  aro 
wheeling  into  line,  while  oor  younger  sisters,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  have  eclipsed  us 
alieady  in  the  vastness  of  individual  enterprises  of  this  kind  which  they  have  begun. 
This  is  well;  for  truly,  it  is  high  time  we  wero  beginning  to  replace  what  has  been  so 
wantonly  destroyed ;  having  wasted  our  patrimony  of  trees,  the  growth  of  centuries,  we 
should  endeavor  to  leave  something  for  the  benefit  of  our  children.  But  the  result  is  not 
always  so  far  off.  It  will  be  shown  that  ^mber  may  be  planted  for  profit,  aflp  that  the 
money  returns  aro  eminently  satisfactory  from  the  investment,  and  that  they  may  be 
realised  in  a  comparatively  brief  period — in  a  single  generation. 

We  cannot  any  longer  pursue  the  pioneer  course  of  flying  to  new  lands  for  supplies 
when  the  resources  of  the  old  aro  exhausted.  The  pines  and  walnuts,  poplars  and  oaks, 
the  result  of  centuries  of  quiet  and  undisturbed  growth,  are  rapidly  disappearing  before 
the  greed  of  man,  and  we  have  no  more  forests  that  aro  accessible.  The  vast  amount  of 
public  domain  this  side  of  Oregon  is  nearly  destitute  of  timber  land.  The  United  States 
census  gives  the  proportion  of  timber  to  open  lands  on  the  public  domain  as  only  one  to 
twenty.  Much  of  what  is  marked  upon  the  maps  as  **  heavy  timber  "  is  really  open  and 
park-like. 

In  the  rocky  mountains,  as  in  the  famous  pine  regions  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
destructive  fires  are  rivaling  the  ax  in  the  work  of  annihilation— they  have  spread  over 
vast  areas,  sweeping  all  before  them.  In  a  single  generation  at  this  rate,  there  must  be 
a  great  scaroity  of  timber,  and  yet  as  a  people,  we  aro  making  no  provision  for  the  fu- 
ture— we  are  doing  nothing  to  compensate  for  their  destruction. 

RATB  OF  DESTRUCnON. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  only  the  slow  progress  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  a  new  coun- 
try, laboriously  cutting  out  a  farm  fh)m  the  forest,  spending  a  lifetime  of  toil  in  reclaim- 
ing a  few  fields  and  opening  them  to  the  sunshine  and  to  the  plow,  can  scarcely  realize 
the  vast  amount  of  destruction  of  timber  which  is  constantly  going  on  in  the  aggregate 
labors  of  the  country,  especially  in  supplying  the  demands  of  modern  civilization ;  its 
bailding  manufactures  and  railroads.  This  reaches  the  enormous  extent  of  two  millions 
acres  annually. 

Those  who  are  not  connected  with  the  management  of  railroads,  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  immense  drain  they  make  upon  the  timber  lands  of  the  country.  There  are  about 
50,000  miles  of  such  roads  in  the  United  States,  and  this  is  but  the  beginning.  Every 
mile  requires  2,700  cross-ties ;  these  are  worth  an  average  of  fifty  cents.    They  are  often 
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made  of  comparative! j  small  and  yoang  trees  that  furnish  from  two  to  three  pieces  each, 
80  that  the  number  of  trees  required  to  furnish  a  single  set  of  ties  wUl  be  more  than  four 
millions.  Allowing  300  trees  to  the  acre,  which  is  too  liberal  an  estimate,  it  will  require 
13,333  acres  to  furnish  one  set  of  cross  ties — but  it  were  safer  to  allow  15,0U0  acres  to  be 
stripped  for  this  purpose  alone  every  eight  years.  The  bridges,  cars,  and  platforms  will 
also  require  an  immense  amount  of  timber. 

Besides  this  there  is  a  constant  'demand  for  fuel  by  the  locomotives,  and  though  many 
of  the  roads  consume  coal,  a  vast  amount  of  wood  is  still  required.  The  railways  of  Ohio 
alone  consume  nine  millions  of  cords.  It  will  be  safe  to  say  that  ninety  to  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  will  be  required  to  keep  these  engines  supplied  each  year. 

In  his  portion  of  the  geological  report  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Elippart  has  constructed  tables  for 
the  Haumee  Valley,  embracing  eighteen  counties  in  the  northwestern  qnarter  of  the  State 
lowing  the  area  of  forest  in  18&3  and  1870,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  amount  of 
land  cleared  in  these  17  years  is  847,911  acres,  or  nearly  50,000  acres  each  year.  At  this 
rate  it  wiU  require  but  half  a  century  to  destroy  the  whole  of  these  forests,  supposing 
that  the  increasing  population  already  49  to  the  square  mile,  be  no  more  wasteful  of  their 
great  legacy  of  forest.;  this,  however,  can  scarcely  be  expected.  The  drainage  of  these 
fertile  lands  accelerates  the  clearing,  and  more  lands  will  be  cleared  annually  until  in  all 
this  vaU^y  the'proportion  of  forests  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

KATE  OF  GROWTH. 

Having  at  some  length  discussed  the  rate  of  destmctioh  of  our  forests,  which,  indeed, 
presents  a  gloomy  picture  for  the  future  supply  of  this  important  material ;  let  us  now 
look  at  the  more  cheerful  prospects  presented  by  an  examination  and  careful  measure- 
ment of  the  trees  in  the  plantations  that  have  already  been  made  by  the  enterprising 
pioneers  in  this  new  industry. 

Among  the  trees  that  are  most  valuable,  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  growth, 
and  among  those  most  desirable  in  the  arts,  such  as  Black  Walnut,  the  Oak,  the  Cherry, 
the  Tulip,  Ash,  Beech  and  Pines,  a  century  or  more  is  required  to  perfect  the  trees,  and 
to  pyoduce  the  most  valuable  logs,  two,  three  and  often  more  centuries  are  needed. 

In  the  forests  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  the  famous  logs  of  the  Tulip  and  Black  Walnut  often 
have  three  and  foar  hundred  rings  of  annual  growth.  Near  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  a  log 
Ave  feet  in  diameter  contained  390  rings  without  counting  the  heart  which  was  decayed 
for  some  inches.  Mr.  John  Lush,  near  RockviUe,  Indiana,  counted  400  rings  in  Poplar 
logs.  Mr.  Ayres,  of  Champaign  county,  Ohio,  found  a  Tulip  Poplar  that  was  seventy  feet 
to  the  limbs — ^this  tree  mnst  have  been  Ave  hundred  years  old. 

Taking  these  dates,  notwithstanding  the  great  value  of  the  lumber  in  such  trees,  it  is 
hardly  safe  to  recommend  the  exclusive,  or  even  the  extensive  planting  of  Walnuts  and 
Poplars,  with  a  view  to  profit,  because  few  such  trees  would  be  produced  to  the  acre,  and 
the  accumulating  interest  of  centuries,  even  upon  a  small  investment,  would  leave  abs»* 
lutely  no  margin  for  profit.  For  their  beauty  as  well  as  for  their  value,  all  kinds  of  trees 
should  be  planted,  and  wo  should  be  willing  to  do  something  for  posterity,  but  when  we 
set  about  planting  timber  for  profit,  we  must  be  able  to  make  a  better  showing,  and  to 
point  to  some.Tesults  that  will  not  only  be  satisfactory  in  amount,  but  which  may  also 
be  realized  within  a  reasonable  time.  This  will  be  done  promptly.  Meanwhile  a  few  re- 
sults of  absolute  measurements  will  be  given  for  your  encouragement.  Near  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana:  . 

Catalpa,  1.5  years  planted,  21  inches  in  diameter. 
Ailanthus,  24    "  "        «      "  " 

Talip  Poplar, » years,  21i         "  " 
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Sassafras,  40  years  planted,  32  inches  in  diameter. 

Cottonwood,  42  years,  40  " 

Red  Oak,  50  years,  43  " 

Black  Walnat,  15  years,  14         " 

White  Pine,  19  years,  13f  " 

Chestnut,  17  years,  17f  " 

Black  Locnst,  38  years,  32  " 

At  Springfield,  Ohio,  trees  planted  1851,  standing  in  blne-gra^s  sod  clay  soil : 
European  Larch,  20  years,  lOf  inches  in  diameter. 
Paper  Birch,  20  years,  lOi  *'  " 

Red  Cedar,  20  years,  9i  ''  '< 

White  Elm,  20  years,  14i  "  " 

White  Pine,  20  years,  14i  "  " 

Norway  Spruce,  20  years,  14         "  ** 

Austrian  Pine,  20  years,  15  "  " 

Ailanthus,  20  years,  15  "  " 

Burr  Oak,  20  years,  15  "  " 

Silver  Poplar,  20  years,  17i  "  '     " 

Others  in  cultivated  ground  and  more  friable  soil,  but  of  same  age : 
European  Larch,  18  inches  in  diameter. 
White  Pine,  14  "  « 

Paper  Biroh,  14i  " 

Deciduous  Cypress,  20  **  *^ 

The  above  larch  would  make  three  cross  ties. 

On  the  river  hills  near  Cincinnati,  a  Black  Locust  of  17  years'  growth,  measured  14 
inches  diameter,  another  of  the  same  age  was  23  inches  in  diameter.  A  Catalpa,  16  years 
from  the  seed,  was  19  inches  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  book  on  Forestry,  gives  the  following  measurements  from  Mr.  Scho- 
field,  Elgin,  Illinois.    Trees  planted  on  upland  prairie,  12  years  ago : 

Diameter.  Height  in  feet. 

European  Larch 8 — 12  inches 30 

American  Larch 4 —  6..... 25 

White  Ash 3—  5 16 

Silver  Maple 4—  6 25 

Sugar  Maple : 2—  4 12 

Black  Walnut 2—  4 14 

Chestnut 3—  4 16 

White  Elm 3—  4 16 

Scotch  Elm 3—4.-'. 16 

European  Birch 4 —  6 14 

European  Beech 2—  4 10 

White  Pine * 6—10 35 

Austrian  Pine 5—  7 16 

Balsam  Fir 4—  6 16 

Scotch  Pine 4—  8 20 

Norway  Sprtfce 5—  8 20 
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SHALL  WB  PLAJNT  TIMBER  f 

111  some  countries  of  Europe  the  govemment  appoints  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  in- 
spect the  forests  and  to  indicate  what  trees  may  be  out.  Schools  of  forestry  have  been 
established,  whore  youths  are  taught  the  management  of  timber  plantations,  and  every- 
thing connected  therewith,  from  the  nursery  of  seedlings  to  the  matured  forest  of  noble 
trees.  May  we  not  hope  that  in  the  great  schools  of  the  new  education  now  spring- 
ing up  in  the  several  States,  this  important  subject  will  claim  and  receive  its  full  share 
of  attention  I  All  travelers  tell  us  of  the  artificial  forests  of  Europe.  The  extensive 
plantations  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  have  fully  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  timber 
growing  on  the  rugged  heights  of  Scotland,  while  the  marshes  of  Holland  reclaimed  from 
the  ocean,  now  have  their  willows,  and  the  sandy  beaches  of  the  Netherlands  have  been 
made  to  produce  extensive  forests  of  pines.  The  following  estimates  were  prepared  by 
a  gentleman  who  had  a  hundred  acres  of  nearly  valueless  land  in  eastern  Massachusetts. 
It  was  a  continual  tax  bill  and  brought  no  return  whatever,  though  valued  at  fifty  dol- 
lars an  acre.  The  interest  for  twenty  years  would  be  |6,000,  the  taxes  $5,000.  There 
was  a  fence  around  the  lot,  and  he  estimated  that  it  would  cost  twenty  dollars  a  year  to 
keep  it  up.  Each  acre  would  hold  500  trees,5Q,000  in  all.  First  cost  for  plants,  $1,500 
Planting  would  cost  $600.  The  trees,  at  the  present  price  of  ties  and  posts,  would  be 
worth  at  least  seventy-five  cents  each. 

To  sum  up.  Dr. 

To  Interest |6,000 

"  Taxes 5,000 

"  Fencing 40O 

"  Oversight,  $50  per  year 1,000 

«  60,000tree8 1,500 

"  Planting 600 

Total $14,500 

Cr. 

By  50,000  trees,  at  75  cents - $37,500 

Less  5  per  cent,  loss 7,300 

$30,200 
Cost 14,500 

Profit $15,700 

More  than  200  per  cent,  in  twenty  years,  or  nearly  11  per  cent,  each  year.— Jlfr.  Barnard 
in  New  York  Podt 

The  estimate  for  trees  is  too  high ;  50,000,  at  $10  per  1,000,  is  only  $500;  but  it  would 
be  better  to  plant  much  more  thickly,  say  at  least  2,000  trees  per  acre,  or  200,000  trees, 
which,  at  $5  per  thousand,  would  make  the  outlay  for  trees  $1,000.  Mr.  Bryant  estimates 
the  thinning  of  an  acre  of  Larches  at  12  years  old,  leaving  400  for  permanent  or  longer 
growth,  to  yield  4,000  posts,  which,  at  20  cents,  would  be  worth  $800. 
The  si^me  wiiter  refers  to  the  valuation  of  the  Duke  of  Athol's  trees  at  different  ages : 

Value. 

400  trees,  at  30  years • $375 

"        "         40  years 2,250 

"        "         50years 10,000 

"        "        72yeani 15.000 
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Mr.  Schofield,  of  Elgin,  niinoiB,  itf  one  of  the  most  earnest  tree  planters.  Among  all 
the  varions  kinds  tested,  he  prefers  the  European  Larch,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 
It  is  hardy,  of  rapid  growth,  easily  transplanted,  and  bears  being  set  closely.  He  thinks 
the  timber  is  nnequaled  for  durability,  and  having  great  strength  and  elasticity,  it  is 
yaloable  for  varions  purposes.  Every  thinning  he  counts  as  a  harvest  The  first,  at 
seven  years,  he  uses  for  stakes.  The  second,  at  fourteen  years,  furnishes  3,600  fence  posts 
per  acre,  which  he  values  at  $1,000  per  acre.  The  third  tiiinning,  at  twenty-one  years, 
gives  600  trees,  worth  |3,000.  The  fourth  cutting,  at  thirty  years,  affords  him  300  trees, 
valued  at  |6,000.  Making  a  total  yield  of  $10,000  from  the  acre  in  thirty  years ;  but  this 
is  not  all,  for  there  are  still  remaining  upon  the  ground  300  trees,  a  permanent  invest- 
ment, worth  |6,000  more,  which  will  continue  to  increase  the  value  annually  for  half  a 
century  longer. 

Dr.  Danlap,  of  Champaign,  Illinois,  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  timber  planting 
on  the  prairies,  urging  it  with  pen  and  voice  upon  all  suitable  occasions,  and  demon- 
strating the  feasibility  upon  his  own  farm.  He,  too,  admires  the  larch.  Here  are  his 
calculations  for  one  acre  of  larch  plantation : 

Trench  plowing |5  00 

Harrowing  and  rolling 2  00 

3,000  plante 30  00 

Freight 1  00 

Spade  and  planting ' --  3  00 

Cultivating 4  00 

Hoeing - 5  00 

Cultivation  five  years 15  00 

$65  00 

Costof  land $50  00 

Interest  for  five  years 30  00 

Interest  on  outlay  for  five  years 45  00 

Total $190  00 

No  further  attention  is  needed  for  the  next  six  years,  when  the  account  will  stand 
thus: 

One  acre  of  larches  has  cost. $190  00 

Interest  six  years * ^ 114  00 

Taxes 16  00 

Total $320  00 

Per  Coktiu. 

1,500  trees,  from  which  we  may  take  1,000,  that  gives  1,500  posts,  of 

which  500  at  30  cents,  gives $150  00 

1,000  at  20  cents,  gives 200  00 

$350  00 
Less  the  expense  of  cntting 30  00 

Total $320  00 

which  equals  cost  of  land  and  all  the  outlay,  taxes  and  interest,  repaid  at  the  end  of 
twelve  years.    Bat  the  land  is  left  and  paid  for,  and  is  clothed  with  1,500  larch  trees 
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from  5  to  10  inches  in  diameter.  These,  at  the  end  of  twelye  years  moro,  will  be  of  size 
for  cross  ties  worth  50  cents  each,  counting  two  for  each  tree,  or  $800  for  the  land  and 
trees  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  planting. 

The  following  calculations  are  safe :  At  4  feet  apart,  there  will  be  2,720  plants  to  the 
acre.  Thinning  out  every  alternate  tree  at  the  end  of  six  years  will  leave  1,360  trees  on 
the  ground.  At  th&end  of  12  years,  one-half  these  may  be  cut.  The  680  trees  will  give 
136  split  posts  first  out,  at 

20  cents J272 

680  round  posts  second  cut  at  20  cents 136 

680  round  posts  third  cut  at  15  cents 102 

Total $510 

Were  the  whole  to  be  cut,  the  yield  would  be  double,  or  fl,020  as  the  value  of  the 
tract,  and  we  may  say  in  round  numbers  that  the  crop  of  an  aero  at  the  end  of  twelve 
years  is  worth  $1,000. 

Or,  taking  the  still  safer  estimate  of  1,200  trees  to  the  acre  after  being  thinned,  and 
allowing  a  higher  valuation  of  the  poets,  but  still  below  the  market  value  of  posts,  we 
make  the  following  showing : 

2,400  split  posts  at  25  cents $600 

1,200  round  posts  at  25  cents 300 

1,000  round  posts  at  20  cents - 200 

Total $1100 

It  is  not,  however,  good  policy  to  remove  the  whole  crop  at  this  time,  for  the  half  that 
is  left  at  each  thinning  will  rapidly  improve  until  the  number  is  reduced  to  about  300 
per  acre,  and  then  for  half  a  century  longer  these  will  go  on  incroasing  in  value  in  a  geo- 
metrical proportion. 

The  following  account  of  an  experiment  in  tree  planting  done  in  Hamilton  county, ' 
Ohio,  is  important,  and  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Ezra  Sherman,  of  the  White  Water 
village  of  Preston,  Ohio.  The  seeds  of  locusts  and  red  cedar  were  planted  in  1830.  In 
three  years  the  locusts  wero  set  out  in  a  grove  of  fifteen  acres,  and  along  the  highway  in 
an  avenue  for  200  rods.  Mr.  Sherman  considers  that  the  stakes,  poles  and  pasture  of 
this  grove  have  been  worth  as  much  as  it  would  have  yielded  if  free  of  trees. 

In  1870,  or  40  years  from  the  seed,  two-thirds  of  the  trees  along  the  highway  wero  cut 
down.  These  180  trees  made  150  posts,  worth  35  cents  each,  or  $525,  that  is,  from  $8  to 
$9  per  tree.  The  stakes  and  top  wood  lor  fuel  was  worth  something  besides.  Some  of 
the  trees  in  the  grove  are  considered  worth  $10  apiece,  and  the  15  acres  thus  stocked,  are 
expected  to  furnish  fence  posts  for  the  whole  farm  of  1,500  acres  for  all  time. 

The  cedar,  though  of  less  rapid  growth,  is  highly  valued.  They  will  make  8  posts 
against  30  of  the  locust  trees,  but  are  of  higher  market  value.  Mr.  Sherman  advises  the 
planting  of  a  greater  variety  of  trees,  and  thinks  there  can  be  no  better  legacy  for  pos- 
terity than  a  Judiciously  planted  grove  of  timber.  After  the  first  few  yeare  the  locust 
borer  did  not  seriously  effect  the  trees. 

HOW  TO  IX>  IT. 

Having  now  fully  satisfied  our  own  minds,  and,  it  is  hoped,  given  acceptable  demon- 
strations to  convinoe  others,  that  the  planting  of  timber  is  both  neoeasartff  desirable  and 
profitable,  not  only  for  the  general  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  commonwealth,  but 
for  the  advantage  of  the  planter  and  his  heirs,  it  will  now  be  well  to  inquire.  How  to  do  it 
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SELECTIONS  OF  THB  LAND. 

There  are,  on  almost  any  farm,  some  portions  that  are  more  or  less  broken  and  indiffer- 
ently adapted  for  cnltivated  crops.  On  the  most  level  farms  there  are  knolls  and  swells,  or 
ravines  and  swales,  but  in  the  hill  country  there  are  steep  declivities,  some  of  which  are 
rooky  or  stony.  All  such  lands  may  be  made  to  produce  great  crops  of  timber,  and 
should  be  so  appropriated,  to  cover  them  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  cultivation  or 
the  loss  and  inconvenience  of  having  them  neglected  eye-soi  es  and  briar  patches,  wastes, 
secreting  vermin  and  giving  the  whole  farm  a  neglected  and  untidy  appearance. 

In  a  champaign  country,  where  the  whole  surface  is  arable  laAd,  and  where  there  are 
no  such  waste  spots  to  occupy  and  embellish  with  timber  growth,  any  portion  of  the 
property  may  be  appropriated  to  the  grove,  but  here  it  may  be  well  to  make  the  planta- 
tion as  a  shelter  belt,  by  planting  one  or  two  strips  to  the  windward,  say  the  west,  north 
or  south  sides.  These  should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  protect  themselves  and  the  rest  of 
the  farm,  or  from  four  to  eight  rods.  Mr.  Bryant  advises  a  strip  of  eight  rods  on  two 
sides  of  every  quarter  section  of  land. 

pbeparahon. 

The  land  should  be  well  plowed  and  harrowed.  In  raw  prairie,  the  trench  plow  will 
will  be  the  beet  means  of  preparation ;  if  old  ground,  any  good  plowing  will  answer. 
Like  any  other  crops,  the  timber  planting  will  be  limited  by  thorough  preparation  of  liie 
■oil  for  the  seeds,  cuttiijgs  or  plants.  Large  seeds  should  be  set  at  once  in  the  field ;  cut- 
tings and  delicately  growing  seedlings  had  better  be  started  in  a  nursery. 

If  the  land  be  very  broken  or  rocky,  this  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  cannot  be 
given  to  it,  and  all  that  can  be  done  will  be  to  clean  it  up,  by  grubbing  and  removing 
the  weeds  and  briars,  digging  holes  for  the  trees. 

PLANTING. 

For  the  larger  seeds  or  nuts,  the  ground  should  be  marked  off  with  a  light  furrow,  into 
which  they  are  droppog  o,nA  then  covered  with  the  plow  or  harrow.  They  may  be  put 
in  hills  or  squares,  like  corn.  If  >onng  trees  are  set  out,  it  will  be  necessary  to  open 
holes  for  them  with  the  spade,  and  in  planting  them  it  will  be  advisable  to  pack  the 
earth  very  firmly  about  the  roots.  This  is  particularly  necessary  with  young  conifers, 
such  as  larch  and  cedar,  and  other  evergreens.  The  planting  should  also  be  done  very 
early  in  the  8priqg,.or  so  soon  as  the  labor  can  be  done  after  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to 
work  pleasantly. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  plant  a  crop  of  corn  on  the  land  preparatory  to  setting 
oat  the  trees,  in  which  case  the  work  may  be  done  in  the  fall,  planting  a  tree  beside  each 
hill,  the  cornstalk  or  stubble  will  afford  protection  to  the  young  tree,  and  guide  the 
planter.  In  meadow  soil  properly  prepared,  the  planting  of  young  trees  is  a  very  simple 
affair.  The  spade  is  thrust  deeply  into  the  ground,  a  cleft  is  opened  into  which  the  tree 
is  planted,  and  by  inverting  the  spade  the  soil  is  pressed  against  the  roots  firmly.  When 
we  have  to  do  with  the  more  valuable  and  costly  tree,  or  with  those  of  larger  growth, 
more  care  is  requisite.  The  hole  must  be  dug  and  the  plants  set  by  hand,  bringing  the 
earth  among  the  roots  and  upon  them,  and  then  stamping  it  closely  about  them.  When 
in  handling  the  plants,  be  very  careful  to  prevent  the  drying  of  the  roots.  This  is  espe- 
cially reciuiaite  with  resinous  trees  and  with  some  other  kinds,  such  as  the  tulip  poplar. 
With  some  of  the  hardy  sorts,  such  as  the  cotton -wood  and  soft  maple,  a  very  primitive 
process  is  often  employed.  The  little  trees  are  simply  laid  along,  with  their  roots  in  the 
fnrrows  and  covered  with  the  plow,  after  which  the  land  may  bo  rolled. 
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DISTANCE, 

There  has  been  a  great  difference  of  practice  among  farmers,  as  to  the  proper  distance 
to  set  trees  in  timber  plantations.  Biany  have  erred  by  planting  too  wide,  few  by  set- 
ting too  closely.  Both  extremes  may  seem  to  follow  natare.  In  the  matured  forest,  the 
trees  are  widely  separated,  it  is  tme,  but  in  the  young  forest  growth  they  are  closely 
crowded  together,  and  where  so  crowded  the  finest  timber  trees  are  the  result.  The 
widely  planted  trees  will  require  much  labor  to  train  them  into  shape,  all  of  which  may 
be  avoided  by  close  plautiDg. 

Many  plantations  have  been  made  8  by  8  feet,  some  wider,  but  the  best  practice  with  . 
almost  all  tree-planting  is  to  set  closely.  Five  feet  and  5x6  is  still  recommfuded,  but 
4x4  is  much  better,  and  some  advise  3x3.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  says  he  would  set 
larches  3x3  as  nurses  for  pines  and  spruces  planted  among  them  every  12  feet.  Hicko- 
ries, chestnuts,  elms,  afiid  all  such  trees  as  may  be  used  for  hoop-poles,  where  these  are  in 
demand,  can  be  planted  in  close  drills,  thickly,  so  that  in  four  or  five  years  a  crop  may 
be  removed,  leaving  the  thinned  trees  to  develop  themselves. 

CULTIVATION. 

The  young  trees  should  be  thoroughly  cultivated  for  a  few  years.  The  first  summer  the 
two-horse  cultivator^  may  be  used,  after  this  the  double  shovel  must  be  taken.  In  the 
fall  after  planting,  it  will  be  well  to  bank  them  with  a  turning  plow  as  a  protection  in 
winter.  In  most  cases  the  hoe  will  be  needed  while  the  trees  are  small,  but  in  after  years 
the  shade  will  keep  down  the  weeds. 

TRIMMING. 

When  planted  thickly  there  will  be  little  need  for  trimming  the  trees.  Nature  will 
effect  this  unaided  by  her  own  process  of  smothering.  It  may  often  happen,  however, 
that  some  species  will  produce  double  headers,  one  of  which  should  be  shortened  on  once 
or  removed.  The  side  branches  will  soon  die  and  fall  off  when  the  tops  form  a  canopy. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  wide  planting ;  if  they  have  room  to  spread,  the  trees  will  be 
branched,  and  it  often  happens  that  several  of  these  branches  will  strive  for  the  mastery. 
When  this  occurs  all  but  one  should  be  shortened,  or,  if  small,  removed.  If  a  tree  here 
and  there  appears  stunted,  or  injured  by  accident  or  insect,  cut  it  off  at  the  ground  in 
the  winter,  and  it  will  be  reproduced  by  a  strong,  clean  shoot 

THINNINO. 

This  will  require  the  exercise  of  sound  Judgment — nor  can  it  be  directed  by  a  set  of 
rules  indicating  the  days  and  years  when  it  should  be  done.  The  object  of  close  plant- 
ing is  to  give  the  trees  an  upward  growth  without  side  branches,  but  when  this  has  been 
attained,  we  must  watch  lest  the  plants  become  too  crowded  and  chafe  one  another. 
The  period  when  thinning  may  become  necessary,  will  depend  upon  the  variety  planted 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  growth.  Some  will  need  it  sooner  than  others,  but  as  a  general 
nilrf,  the  plantations  should  be  thinned  before  the  trees  are  too  much  grown.  If  in  drills 
closely  planted  the  supernumeraries  must  be  cut  out,  taking  always  the  poorer  trees,  and 
leaving  the  stronger  with  sufficient  room  for  development.  If  the  planting  has  been 
done  in  squares,  every  alternate  tree,  or  if  in  close  rows,  every  alternate  row  may  be 
taken  away  at  the  first  cutting.  In  a  few  years  the  same  process  will  again  be  needed 
as  the  trees  continue  to  grow  and  crowd.    Every  alternate  tree  may  now  be  taken  away, 
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which  will  allow  safficient  room  for  those  remaining  to  go  on  growing  for  another  term 
of  years.  By  aystematio  removal  of  the  surplas  trees,  always  taking  the  weakest,  the 
remnant  may  be  left  at  the  last  thinning,  at  au  average  of  12  feet  apart,  at  which  dis- 
tance many  kinds  may  remain  for  a  long  time. 

INCIX>SUBE. 

Whether  natural  or  artificial,  the  forest  must  always  be  kept  carefully  inclosed  so  as 
to  exclude  all  kinds  of  stock.  Toung  trees  especially  need  this  protection  from  the 
trampling  of  cattle ;  but  even  large  trees  in  the  more  matured  forests  are  often  seriously 
ii^ured  by  intruders  of  this  class. 

The  preservation  of  our  native  forest  growths  is  a  matter  of  equal  importance  with 
the  planting  of  groves  and  copices  where  the  former  does  not  exist.  For  this  purpose 
the  first  requisite  is  their  inclosure,  so  as  to  preserve  them  from  the  depredations  of  do- 
mestic animals.  Next  in  importance  is  the  prevention  of  fires,  which  are  often  allowed 
to  destroy  vast  tracts  of  the  most  beautiful  trees,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bum  up  infi- 
nite numbers  of  young  trees,  that,  if  not  so  destroyed  or  browsed  off  by  cattle,  would  be 
ready  to  spring  up  into  new  forest  growths  wherever  the  trees  already  matured  should 
be  out  away. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

An  earnest  appeal  is  made  to  my  countrymen  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  begin  at  once 
to  plant  forest  trees. 

Plant  them'  for  their  beauty. 

Plant  them  for  the  shelter  they  afford. 

Plant  them  for  their  happy  effects  in  modifying  and  equalizing  the  climate,  in  check- 
ing the  force  of  the  winds,  thus  preventing  excessive  evaporations  and  cold. 

Plant  them  for  their  utility  upon  the  farm. 

Plant  them  for  patriotic  motives, 

Flnalliff  if  yon  can  be  touched  by  no  more  refined  sentiment — TlaAt  timber  trees  as  a 
£inn  crop,  for  their  j>ro/fi,  which  is  a  demonstrable  proposition^  as  already  set  forth. 


THE  FUTUEB  OF  AGRICULTUEE  IN  OHIO. 

Dr.  Townshend  had  been  requested  to  address  the  GonveDtion,  bat  was 
prevented  by  the  want  of  time.  At  the  reqaest  of  the  President  of  the 
State  Board,  he  has  famished  for  publication,  the  substance  of  what  he 
had  intended  to  say  on  this  subject. 

If  we  have  neither  prophetic  inspiration  nor  poetic  insight  to  guide'  us,  we  can  fore- 
cast the  future  only  by  a  careful  study  of  all  the  influences  which  are  operating  in  the 
present.  The  present  is  not  an  accident,  but  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  past ;  so  the 
future  will  not  be  an  accident,  but  the  offspring  of  the  present.  Could  we  calculate 
accurately  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  problem  of  to-day,  we  might  obtain  a 
olne  to  the  results  as  they  will  appear  to-morrow.  So  if  we  would  give  character  to  the 
future,  it  can  be^done  only  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  control  the  forces  and  influences  upon 
which  it  is  contingent.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  all  the  influences  which  may  affect 
the  future  of  agriculture  in  Ohio,  are  worthy  of  our  attention. 
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UNPROFITABLENESS  OP  AGRICULTURE— ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

AmoDg  these  are  certain  opinioDs  which,  if  i^enerally  accepted,  canDot  fail  to  have  a 
most  iDJurions  tcDdency ;  one  of  these  is  the  following : 

In  comparison  with  other  occupations,  agriculture  is  unprofitable.  The  effects  of  the  general 
acceptance  of  this  opinion  will,  doubtless,  he  to  lead  many  yonng  men,  whose  continu- 
ance in  agricnltnre  is  desirable  for  its  credit  and  prosperity,  into  other  avocations.  How 
shall  we  treat  this  opinion  f  We  cannot  nproot  it  by  argument  if  the  facts  are  against 
ns.  We  might  admit  the  partial  truth  of  the  proposition,  and  offer  in  mitigation  of  the 
statement  that,  if  the  gains  of  agricnltnre  are  small,  they  are  reasona^tly  sure,  and  if  we 
see  no  great  fortunes  made  by  agriculture  to  stimulate,  on  the  other  hand  we  see  no 
failures  1o  dishearten.  But  will  this  reconcile  enterprising  young  men  to  farming,  es- 
pecially when  they  see  the  probability  of  lower  prices  for  several  of  our  great  staples  in 
the  future.  For  example,  how  can  beef  be  otherwise  than  lower,  while  Texas,  which 
has  more  cattle  than  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois  together,  can  raise 
steers  to  three  years  at  less  cost  than  we  in  Ohio  can  raise  yearlings,  and  can  fatten 
cattle,  transport  them  to  market,  and  sell  at  prices  at  which  we  cannot  compete  f  How 
can  wheat  be  otherwise  than  lower,  now  that  the  Northwest,  where  it  may  be  grown  so 
abundantly,  is  opened  by  railroads  to  settlement  and  to  market  f  So  of  wool,  if  a  pro- 
tective tariff  would  keep  the  foreign  article  from  injurious  competition,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent our  Ohio  wool  growers  from  being  undersold  by  the  States  and  Territories  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  ' 

Indeed,  I  see  no  means  of  successfully  combating  this  opinion  of  the  unprofitableness 
of  agriculture,  other  than  by  giving  new  thought  and  energy  io  make  the  opinion  less 
true,  or  in  other  words,  we  must  go  to  work  resolutely  to  change  the  facts.  The  profit- 
ableness of  agriculture  must  be  increased,  either  by  diminishing  its  losses,  or  by  adding 
to  its  gains.  Now  the  farmer  sustains  severe  loss  from  the  sickness  and  death  of  ani- 
mals. May  not  this  1i>e  avoided  in  great  part  when  we  are  better  instructed  in  veteri- 
nary hygiene,  and  remedial  treatment  f  Then  in  seasons  of  excessive  moisture  there  is 
great  loss  to  crops,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  avoided  by 
drainage,  and  especially  by  underdraining.  Then  in  seasons  of  drouthplike  the  present, 
great  loss  is  sustained,  because,  on  many  farms,  a  supply  of  stock-water  has  not  been 
secured,  and  so  little  provision  is  made  for  irrigation,  even  in  localities  where  it  would 
not  be  difficult. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  farmers  might  greatly  increase  their  gains,  if,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing mere  routine,  they  would  conduct  all  their  operations  on  recognized  business 
principles.  How  often  do  we  see  good  business  men,  who  have  been  successful  as  mer- 
chants or  bankers,  and,  although  unskillful,  perhaps,  in  some  of  the  details  of  farming, 
yet,  on  account  of  good  business  management,  make  larger  profits  from  land  than  our 
best  farmers.  And  when  the  farmer  becomes  as  prompt  to  lay  hold  of  ever^*  new  fact 
or  law  which  science  reveals,  as  manufacturers  and  those  engaged  in  many  other  occu- 
pations, there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  profit  of  his  labors,  as  of  theirs,  will 
be  greatly  increased. 

RURAL  LIFE— ITS  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGBB. 

Another  opinion  prevails  extensively  both  among  men  and  women — that  agricultural 
life  and  labor  are  not  as  agreeable  as  other  modes  of  life  and  occupation.  It  such  an  impres- 
sion becomes  general,  will  not  its  effects  upon  the  future  of  agriculture  in  Ohio  be  most 
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mischievoas  f  An  agriooltaral  life  is  almost  necessarily  a  country  life ;  and,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  many,  a  life  in  the  country  has  nothing  to  offer  but  dullness  and  stnpidity,  in. 
comparison  with  the  excitements,  attractions  and  opportunities  of  a  life  in  a  city.  Con- 
sequently the  cities  are  continually  winning  away  the  young  ix>en  and  women  that 
agriculture  can  ill-afford  to  spare.  In  view  of  this^  what  shall  we  do  ?  We  cannot  make 
the  attractions  of  the  city  less.    Can  we  make  the  attractions  of  the  country  greater  f 

In  England,  country  life  is  popular  and  even  fashionable.  This  is,  in  part,  due  to  a 
genial  climate  which  makes  out-of-door  life  possible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  also 
dne^  in  part,  to  the  game  laws  which  secure  to  the  comparatively  wealthy  a  monopoly  of 
exciting  field  sports.  Such  sports  are  out  of  the  question  here,  where  legislation  is  for 
the  equal  benefit  of  all,  rather  than  for  the  fiivored  few.  But  if  we  could,  in  some  way, 
impart  the  love  of  out-of-door  life  that  prevails  there,  and  the  interest  in  athletic  and 
manly  sports,  these  would  be  no  trifling  acquisition.  In  France  a  large  part  of  even  the 
agricultural  population  is  collected  in  towns.  I  do  not  recall  much  of  French  country 
life  that  We  could  profitably  imitate ;  but  there  is  one  very  beautiful  feature  of  French 
home  life  which  is  well  worthy  of  transplanting  here,  that  is  the  cheerful  and  happy 
companionship  between  persons  of  all  ages,  and  between  parents  and  their  children,  so 
different  from  the  austere  manners  of  our  somewhat  magisterial  puritan  fathers. 

The  German  countryman  appears  to  be  happy  over  his  pipe  and  his  beer.  We  need 
not  envy  him  his  enjoyment  that  comes  from  either  ;  but  he  has  also  music  which  is  not 
only  a  delight,  but  a  means  of  elevation  and  refinement.  It  is  greatly  to  our  disad- 
vantage that  music  dees  not  more  freely  lend  its  grace  and  charm  to  rural  life  in  Ohio. 
Bnt  let  us  return  to  the  question,  what  can  we  do  to  make  country  life  in  Ohio  more 
agreeable  f 

MENTAL  AND  SOCIAL  CULTURE. 

We  must  devise  something  to  make  our  country  homes  more  attractive,  and  we  must 
also,  if  possible,  introduce  or  encourage  something  that  will  bring  our  country  popula- 
tion more  frequently  into  profitable  and  pleasant  contact,  and  so  afford  better  opportu- 
nity for  mental  and  social  culture.  I  will  not  attempt  to  say  what  may  be  done  to 
improve  our  country  homes,  but  will  leave  this  pa#t  of  the  subject  to  the  better  jndg 
ment  of  our  wives  and  daughters.  But  in  regard  to  promoting  mental  and  social  culture 
in  the  country,  what  can  we  do  f  I  have  studied  this  problem  not  a  littlCi  and  see  and 
feel  its  difficulty.  Would  you  wish  to  see  in  every  county  an  academy,  a  lyceum,  a  pub- 
lic library,  a  musical  association,  classes  for  the  study  of  some  branches  of  literature  or 
science,  or  a  farmers'  club  f  In  many  places  you  will  find  a  lack  of  good  men  and  women 
to  start  and  sustain  such  institutions.  In  other  places  you  will  find  good  men  and  women » 
but  they  have  no  plan,  and  still  more  likely  they  cannot  agree  vpon'  anything.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  the  greatest  obstacle  to  mental  and  social  culture,  in  the 
ootantry,  is  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  of  which  so  many  are  poss0ssed. 

Yisit  the  centers  of  our  rural  towns  and  yon  will  see  two,  three  or  more  spacious 
churches ;  but  often  no  high-school  or  music  hall,  or  any  lecture  room  where  the  people 
can  assemble.  If  the  number  of  churches  in  country  places  could  be  accepted  in  evi- 
dence of  the  purity  and  depth  of  religious  feeling,  we  ooght  all  rejoice ;  but  too  often  it 
seems  a  proof  of  the  narrowness  and  exclnsiveness  of  men  whose  life  is  practically  %o 
secure  the  ancendency  of  their  own  tweedledee  over  the  tweedledum  of  their  neighbors. 
Tbeir  rivalry  absorbs  all  their  mental  energy,  and  a  large  proportion  of  their  spare  cash, 
and  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  unite  in  any  plan  for  the  common  happiness, 

B«t  for  this,  one  would  think  the  effort  for  mental  and  social  culture  would  anywhere 
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in  the  country  prove  a  snooess,  and  country  life  in  consequence  become  thoroughly  en- 
joyable. When  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  shall  be  in  successful 
operation,  it  may  be  hoped  that  its  effect  will  be  to  diffuse  such  a  taste  for  science  among 
its  pupils  and  that  it  will  qualify  so  many  to  become  teachers  of  science,  that  scientific 
associations  will  spring  up  and  be  sustained  all  over  the  State. 

Manifestly  the  country  has  many  advantages  over  the  city,  for  the  prosecution  of  many 
of  the  natural  sciences. 

I  have  barely  touched  what  seemed  to  me  an  important  subject.  I  have  asked  the 
questions,  how  shall  we  make  agriculture  more  profitable, .  and  how  shall  we  make  an 
agricultural  life  more  agreeable  f  My  answers  to  these  questions  may  have  been  partial 
and  unsatisfactory ;  but  if  yon  will  make  the  questions  your  own,  and  answer  them 
better  than  I  have  done,  the  end  I  propose  will  have  been  full  attained. 

The  followiDg  paper  from  Stark  Oonnty  Agricultural  Society,  on  pro- 
tection for  sheep,  was  read  before  the  Convention  : 

It  has  long  been  felt  by  the  wool  growers  of  Stark  county,  that  some  adequate  protec- 
tion of  sheep  from  the  ravages  of  dogs  should  be  provided  by  law ;  but  certain  consti- 
tutional provisions  have  always  been  cited  against  such  protection.  Now,  in  view  of  the 
coming  Constitutional  Convention,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture to  take  up  this  subject  for  discussion,  in  order  to  mature  a  plan  to  be  laid  before 
the  coming  Constitutional  Convention  for  their  action.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  sheep 
interest  of  Ohio  is  a  very  material  one,  and  no  one  will  deny  that  the  dogs  materially  in- 
terfere with  the  interest,  which  should  be  remedied  if  possible. 

As  a  suggestion  of  a  plan,  how  would  the  following  outline  do  f 

Let  it  be  provided  by  law,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  seveval  assessors  of  the 
townships,  to  annually  register  the  number  of  dogs,  with  the  names  of  their  owners  or 
harborers,  which  they  may  find  in  their  respective  townships. 

And  let  it  alao  be  provided,  that  if  any  person  has  any  sheep  injured  or  killed  by  dogs, 
he  may  at  once  make  complaint  of  his  loss  to  the  township  clerk,  who  shall,  on  receiving 
said  complaint  in  writing,  appoint  two  disinterested  persons,  who  shall,  after  being  duly 
sworn,  proceed  and  upon  actual  view,  appraise  the  damages,  sustained  by  said  complaint, 
and  report  the  same  forthwith  to  the  township  clerk — said  ^elerk  to  keep  am  accurate 
record  of  said  damages  and  costs. 

And  let  it  farther  be  provided,  that  at  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the  townships,  when  they  levy  taxes  for  other  purposes,  they  shall  examine  the  clerk's 
record  of  damages  done  by  dogs  to  sheep,  and  shall  levy  the  amount  of  said  damages 
and  to  covercosts  on  the  registered  dogs  of  the  township,  which  tax  shall  be  collected 
from  the  several  owners  or  harborers  of  dogs  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time 
as  other  taxes  are  collected,  and  after  said  dog  tax  is  collected  and  paid  over  to  the 
township  treasurer,  the  clerk  by  order  of  the  trustees,  shall  issue  his  order  to  the  several 
claimants  for  their  damages. 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  plan,  well  firamed,  would  meet  the  case  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner— ^for  it  is  believed  that  persons  owning  worthless  dogs  would  destroy  them  in  order 
to  avoid  the  tax— land  if  the  worthless  dogs  were  destroyed,  there  would  be  no  damage 
done  to  sheep  by  dogs  and  consequently  no  tax  to  pay. 

J.  H.  Blair, 
President  Stark  County  AgrumUural  Society, 
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The  Ibllowing  reeolution  was  offered  by  J.  G.  Stevens : 

Bewlvedf  That  the  petition  of  the  Agricultural  Board  of  Stark  oounty  be  referred  to 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  with  the  request  that  such  law  be  passed  as  will  protect  the 
wool  growers  of  this  State  against  the  ravages  of  dogs. 

J.  C.  Stevens.  I  desire  the  expression  of  the  convention  upon  this  sub- 
ject Heretofore  the  Legislature  has  never  been  able  to  find  any  consti- 
tational  authority  to  legislate  upon  this  subject,  but  when  they  realize— 
as  a  gentlemen  recently  told  me  they  hai.in  Vermont — ^that  the  sheep 
have  more  votes  than  the  dogs,  they  will  have  no  more  trouble  to  find 
oonstitutional  authority  for  the  passage  of  a  dog  law. 

We  have  had  presented  to  us  here  several  able  arguments  in  reference 
to  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  the  original  fertility  and  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil.  Owing  to  the  ravages  of  dogs,  many  persons  are 
deprived  of  the  advantage  of  sheep  husbandry,  which  must  be  admitted 
by  every  man  to  be  the  best  system  of  husbandry  to  preserve  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  It  strikes  me  we  should  ask  the  Legislature  to  pass  such  a 
law  as  will  enable  those  engaged  in  this  pursuit,  to  compete  fairly  with 
the  other  industries  of  the  country. 

Statistics  are  furnished  annually,  giving  the  loss  to  the  country  in  con- 
sequence of  these  dogs,  and  this  loss  is  so  great  as  to  demand  measures 
for  its  prevention.  I  think  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Legislature. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Warder.  I  suppose  that  if  the  dogs  could  have  been  killed 
hy  resolutions,  they  would  have  been  killed  loag  ago,  as  resolutions  upon 
the  subject  have  been  offered  again  and  again. 

I  am  one  of  the  sufferers  in  the  district  where  I  live,  and  can  get  no 
compensation  for  my  losses  in  this  direction,  for  the  owners  of  the  dogs 
are  not  worth  anything  if  you  find  them.  The  only  way  is  to  shoot  the 
dogs,  and  then  you  run  some  risk. 

I  think  we  want  something  more  stringent  than  our  present  laws — 
means  to  outlaw  dogs. 

Judge  Wm.  Lang,  of  Seneca.  We  have  tried  all  sorts  of  dog  laws,  and 
we  have  tried  taxing  them,  but  it  has  bad  about  as  much  power  for  good 
as  throwing  water  upon  a  duck's  back,  and  has  not  saved  a  single  sheep. 
We  keep  two  very  good  rifles,  and  make  it  a  practice  to  shoot  every  dog 
that  comes  near  the  house  unaccompanied  by  his  master  or  owner. 

G.  Caswell,  of  Erie  oounty.  Stock-men  and  others  who  keep  dogs  are 
not  in  favor  of  such  a  plan.  They  favor  legislation,  and  believe  a  remedy 
can  be  provided  in  that  way  so  as  not  to  be  objectionable.  They  have  a 
law  in  the  State  of  Kew  York  that  taxes  dogs,  and  a  fund  created  from 
this  tax  is  kept  on  hand  at  all  times,  and  whenever  sheep  are  injured  or 
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killed,  an  appraiser  appraiser  the  damages,  which  are  paid  at  once.  I  think 
that  is  the  true  system. 

Ed.  Rose,  of  Perry.  One  half  the  people  say  we  can  get  no  suitable 
legislation  on  this  subject,  and  the  other  half  say  wo  can.  If  we  come  up 
like  valiant  men  and  show  our  front  unitedly,  we  will  get  it.  We  have  a 
right  to  ask  from  the  Legislature  anything  that  is  reasonable  and  right 
that  will  ensure  protection  to  the  interest  referred  to  in  the  resolution 
presented.  Whenever  the  people  agree,  they  will  get  it,  but  when  they 
are  themselves  divided,  they  will  fail  to  get  it.  The  idea  of  having  this 
interest  taxed  as  it  now  is,  and  have  no  protection  against  the destruition 
by  dogs,  is  an  outrage. 

D.  W.  Harris,  of  Logan  county.  I  think  unless  we  tax  the  dogs  and 
make  their  owners  resiiunsible  for  the  damage  they  do,  that  the  tow^nship 
assessors  should  be  authorized  to  kill  every  dog  not  registered  for  taxa- 
tion. 

J.  M.  Millikin,  of  Butler  county.  I  think  the  difficulty  results  from  our 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  all  property  shall  be  taxed  equally. 
This  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  imperative,  so  that  you  must  tax  all 
property  according  to  the  true  value  thereof. 

Already  we  have  a  law  which  authorizes,  when  sheep  have  been  killed 
by  dogs,  that  the  dogs  shall  be  killed,  and  the  parties  owning  the  dogs 
are  made  responsible  to  the  owners  of  the  sheep.  I  don't  know  what  iur- 
ther  you  can  do  by  legislation. 

It  is  possible,  as  we  are  to  have  a  Constitutional  Convention,  that  that 
provision  might  be  so  improved  by  some  special  legislation  on  the  subject, 
as  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  Until  this  is  done,  though  you  may  ex- 
press your  opinions,  there  are  no  means  by  which  you  can  accomplish 
through  legislation  the  end  desired. 

P.  W.  W^ickerham,  of  Highland.  I  would  like  to  have  the  sense  of  this 
convention  in  regard  to  hounds,  as  to  whether  they  should  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  a  law  for  the  protection  of  sheep*  Captain  Dog- 
get,  a  very  intelligent  gentlemen,  likes  to  keep  hounds,  and  says  they  are 
a  protection  to  sheep,  by  ridding  the  country  of  foxes ;  for  foxes,  he  says, 
will  kill  the  young  lambs,  so  by  keeping  down  the  foxes  the  hounds  pro- 
tect sheep  husbandry.    (Laughter.) 

B.  W.  Carlisle,  of  Fairfield,  moved  the  reference  of  the  paper  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  instructions  to  prepare  such  a  paper  as 
shall  be  proper  to  present  to  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

Judge.  Wm.  Lang.  My  friend  MilXkin  has  brought  to  my  recollection 
that  constitutional  question  about  which  there  is  no  dispute.  Some  years 
ago  I  had  several  conflicts  with  a  friend  in  this  chamber  in  reference  to 
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fixing  a  law  for  the  protection  of  sheep.  That  friend  said  the  people 
wonld  not  pay  taxes  on  their  dogs ;  that  they  wonld  kill  them  rather  than 
pay  taxes  on  them.  My  opinion  then  was  this,  and  with  your  permission 
I  will  repeat  it:  I  concede  now  this  constitutional  provision^  that  all 
property  should  be  taxed  uniformly;  and  if  there  is  property  in  dogs,  they 
should  be  taxed  according  to  their  value.  But  it  seems  to  me,  a  law  of 
this  nature  could  be  passed  without  any  constitutional  scruples — that  is, 
when  the  township  assessors  make  their  annual  rounds  in  the  spring  to 
assess  the  property  in  the  township,  that  it  shall  become  their,  duty  by 
law,  to  take  down  the  number  of  dogs,  and  the  names  of  every  owner  of 
a  dog,  and  return  such  list  to  the  auditor — not  to  the  trustees ;  I  don't 
like  that  plan ;  it  is  a  good  deal  like  the  township  ditch  law — ^but  make 
his  returns  to  the  county  auditor.  And  let  it  be  made  his  duty  by  law  to 
prepare  a  book  containing  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  each  man 
who  owns  a  dog,  and  whenever  the  owner  of  sheep  shall  have  any  killed 
by  dogs  at  any  time  during  the  year,  whether  he  is  an  owner  of  dogs  or 
not,  let  it  be  his  duty  to  make  his  report,  accompanied  by  testimony,  and 
deliver  to  the  auditor  the  amount  of  his  losses,  stating  the  number  of 
sheep  killed,  the  time,  circumstances,  name  of  place,  township,  and  such 
other  proof  as  the  Legislature  may  provide  for ;  and  at  a  certain  season 
of  the  year  let  it  be  the  dWy  of  the  county  commissioners  to  compel  the 
owner  of  every  dog  in  the  county  to  contribute  his  proportion  of  the 
amount  of  the  damages  done. 

J.  M.  Millikin.  Do  you  propose  that  my  dog  shall  be  responsible  for 
damages  done  by  other  dogs  ? 

Judge  Lang.  I  want  the  Legislature  to  declare  in  the  act,  that  the 
keeping  of  dogs  is  destructive  to  the  wool  growing  interest  of  the  State, 
and  that  every  man  who  keeps  dogs  shall  contribute  his  share  towards 
paying  for  the  damages  done. 

It  seems  to  me  we  can  meet  it  in  this  way  without  encountering  this  con- 
stitutional objection.  It  is  not  taxing  them,  but  is  declaring  the  thing  a 
nuisance,  and  making  the  keeper  of  such  nuisance  responsible  for  the 
dama>;e8  resulting  therefrom. 

A  Member.     But  nine  ninths  of  the  owners  of  dogs  are  irresponsible. 

J.  O.  Stevens  renewed  the  motion  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  to  be  presented  to  the  Oonlatitutional  Oonvention. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

DEOLINATION  OF  J.  M.  Mn.T.TKTN, 

J.  M.  Millikin.    Some  kind  friend  saw  proper  to  propose  my  name  as  a 
candidate  for  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.    I  wish  to  say 
6A 
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I  ei^jojed  very  mach  the  services  on  that  Board  for  six  years,  and  I  now 
beg  leave  respectfully  to  decline  being  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
P.  W.  Wickerham  offered  the  following  resolntion,  which  was  adopted : 

Whersas,  The  distribation  of  the  State  Agricaltorftl  Beport  by  the  auditors  of  the 
seyeral  counties  has  failed  to  fully  meet  the  object  of  the  publication  of  said  Beport,  Tiz : 
to  give  the  widest  possible  circulation  to  the  information  therein  contained,  among  the 
farmers  of  the  State;  therefore, 

Besolvedj  That  we  hereby  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  now  in 
session,  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  that  .the  distribution  of  the  Agricultural  Beports 
hereafter  to  be  issued  shall  be  made  by  the  officers  of  the  County  Agricultural  Societies 
to  fanners  of  their  respeotlTe  counties  and  of  every  township  of  said  counties. 

AGBIOULTUBAL  BUBBAU. 

Judge  Lang  o&red  the  following : 

ItetoUfedy  That  when  the  Constitutional  Convention  is  in  session,  petitions  be  presented 
requesting  said  Convention  to  devise  some  plan  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  an 
Agricultural  Bureau  or  D^firtment 

J.  M.  MiUikin,  Does  the  gentleman  contemplate  something  additional 
to  the  State  Board — some  additfonal  machinery  that  will  come  in  contact 
with  the  State  Board  of  Agricoltare  f 

Judge  Lang.  I  mean  simply  this :  Here  we  have  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Auditor  of  State,  Comptroller  of  State,  etc  We  ask  that  an  agricultural 
department,  or  agricoltural  bureau,  shall  also  be  one  of  the  institutions  of 
the  State  to  be  provided  for  in  the  new  Constitution.  And  let  the  secre- 
tary of  the  agricultural  bureau — or  whatever  be  may  be  called — ^be  ex-officio 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

My  object  in  offering  this  resolution  is  to  have  an  agricultural  depart 
ment  connected  with  the  departments  of  State,  so  that  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State — which  have  been  very  good  and 
valuable— this  department  of  our  State  ittstitations  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  Legislature  or  to  the  Governor,  informing  the  people  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  interests  of  agriculture,  stock  raising,  the  mechanical  arts  and 
everything  connected  with  it,  in  a  regular  form  like  other  departments  of 
State.  We  desire  that  the  Constitution  shall  acknowledge  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  agriculture  sufficiently  to  give  it  a  position  in  the  heads 
of  State. 

There  is  another  thing,  which  I  have  not  time  now  to  dwell  upon,  which 
has  recently  been  created,  and  of  which  I  think  every  American  citizen 
has  reason  to  be  proud  ^  that  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the 
capital  of  the  nation.  This  department  there  represents  the  very  life- 
spring  of  the  nation,  the  great  fountain  out  of  which  everything  dips — 
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the  great  can  that  greases  all  the  wheels  of  State.  And  that  is  a  sort  of 
sioecare.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  Navy,  of  War,  etc.,  con- 
stitate  the  President's  private  council.  That  is  all  right  enough,  but  the 
gentleman  representing  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country — an  inter- 
est almost  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  others — takes  an  outside  seat 
until  the  Oabinet  is  open  for  the  reception  of  strangers.  Why  he  should 
not  be  received  as  a  member  of  the  Oabinet  as  well  as  the  rest,  I  cannot 
see.  Now  I  want  this  Oonstitutional  Convention  to  acknowlege,  by  pro- 
vision in  the  new  Constitution  they  are  going  to  give  the  people,  the 
dignify  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  by  opening  in  the  State 
House  a  department  for  that  purpose. 

J.  M.  Millikin.  I  suggest  the  propriety  of  referring  the  resolution  to 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  doubt,  however,  very  much  the  pro- 
priety of  iocreasing  the  number  of  departments  in  our  State  government, 
because  we  have  enough  expenses  now  to  defiray. 

We  get  all  the  statistics  mentioned  from  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
Auditor  of  State,  and  afterwards  from  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  It  might  be  well  enough,  however,  to  mature  some  plan 
by  which  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  might  be  organized. 

Wm.  B.  McOlung.  It  has  for  some  years  been  a  question  with  reference 
to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  whether  they  have  a  right  to  a  place  in 
the  State  House,  and  it  is  proper  that  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
matter,  that  we  may  know  whether  we  really  have  this  right  or  not  The 
committee  on  rooms  in  the  State  House  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  didn't  belong  to  the  offices  proper,  in  the  State  House,  and  once 
or  twice  they  had  about  determined  to  have  us  taken  out  entirely. 

The  resolution  contemplates  putting  this  question  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
it  shall  have  a  place  here  in  reality,  and  it  is  proper  that  the  Constitutional 
Convention  take  the  steps  necessary  to  establish  this  department,  that  the 
State  Board  shall  not  have  to  treat  with  gentlemen  here  annually  to  give 
them  a  place  in  the  State  House. 

J.  M.  Millikin.  I  am  willing  that  the  rights  the  gentleman  speaks  of  be 
secured  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  there  should  be  the  recog- 
nition referred  to — a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  shall  have  a  habitation 
as  it  has  a  name;  but  my  comprehension  of  the  resolution  is  that  it  con- 
templates a  dilSerent  organization.  I  am  willing  it  should  be  referred  to 
the  Board  for  consideration. 

Judge  Lang.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  been 
in  danger  of  losing  his  rooms,  and  at  one  time  they  were  going  to  put  him 
in  tbe  flag  room.  The  institution  has  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  sinecnie, 
and  has  to  go  begging.  I  made  the  motion,  and  will  do  eveiything  I  can 
t«  discourage  this  lack  on  the  part  of  the  law  makers  of  our  country  to ' 
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acknowledge  the  importaDce  of  oar  agricultural  interests.  We  are  re- 
garded as  clodhoppers  and  menials;  but  we  will  make  them  understand 
that  we  are  their  masters^  and  feed  them. 

Peyton  Hord,  of  Marion  county.  Men  come  up  here  sacrificing  their 
time  and  money  laboring  to  build  up  the  interests  of  agriculture,  the  life- 
blood  of  the  country,  and  have  a  right  to  have  their  voices  heard.  For  a 
long  time  we  have  been  afraid  to  open  our  mouths  because  we  belong  to 
the  plow.  Agriculturists  should  now  awake  and  send  up  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  men  of  energy  and  brains,  and  remedy  the  evils  of 
which  we  complain. 

P.  W.  Wickerham.  I  have  been  pleased  with  this  discussion,  but  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  there  has  ever  been  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  to  treat  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  disrespectfully. 

I  understand  that  the  present  Legislature  is  composed  largely  of  farm- 
ers. I  am  here  for  the  first  time,  and  am  glad  this  resolution  has  been 
introduced,  and  hope  it  may  lead  to  good  results  to  this  great  interest 
with  which  I  have  been  connected  all  my  life. 

There  should  be  the  best  of  feelings  existing  between  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  General  Assembly,  and  if  this  is  the  proper  means  of 
bringing  that  about  and  making  your  interests  harmonious,  it  should  be 
favored  without  regard  to  exx>ense,  as  we  go  to  great  expense  in  other 
things  that  do  not  compare  with  this  in  importance. 

Though  the  farmers  are  numerically  stronger  than  those  in  other  oocu- 
'pations,  yet  from  their  diffidence  or  for  want  of  experience  in  public 
speaking  and  legislating,  their  influence  often  amounts  to  less  than  one- 
tenth  the  same  number  of  legal  gentlemen  in  your  General  Assembly.  It 
is  right  and  proper  that  this  Convention  should  point  out  a  way  to  increase 
the  influence  of  men  identified  with  this  interest,  and  perhaps  this  resolu- 
tion, if  adopted,  would  have  that  result 

P.  W.  Hardesty,  of  Paulding.  I  would  suggest  to  instruct  the  Board 
to  require  a  recognition  in  the  new  Constitution  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  State.  There 
would  be  a  marked  difference,  perhaps,  between  creating  it  as  a  part  of 
the  government  and  leaving  it  independent,  and  having  the  Secretary — 
being  the  most  important  officer  of  that  Board — elected  by  the  State  at 
large  instead  of  by  the  separate  interest  of  agriculture. 

J.  M.  Millikin  offered  the  following  substitute,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  mover  of  the  original— Judge  Lang— and  adopted  by  the  Convention  : 

liewlved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Agricnltiue  be  reqaeeted  to  thoroughly  mature  and 
present  to  the  next  State  Ck>nBtitational  Conyention  some  measures  by  which  the  present 
State  Board  shall  have  fall  recognition,  or  that  an  Agricnltnral  Bureau  be  established. 
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W.  B.  McGlaug  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Rctolvedf  That  -we  reBpectfallj  ask  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatires  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  Agricnltaral  Coxnmittee  a  practical  a^i^oultnrisl. 

The  Ck>nyeiition  then  took  a  recess  until  7^  P.  M. 

EYENINa  SESSION. 

ELECTION  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  7j^  P.  M.,  and  proceeded  to  elect,  by 
ballot,  Ave  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricnltnre. 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  W.  B.  McClang  and  J.  W.  Ross  as 
tellers. 

FIRST  BALLOT. 

(No.  of  votes  casty  79 ;  necessary  to  a  choice,  40.) 

Millikin 1 

Hickox 41 

Delano.. .'.....  55 

McClnng  5 

Cannon 85 

Jamison 37 

Evans 13 

Morton 6 

Brown - ». 3 

Moore 14 

Earl 13 

CarUsle 34 

Ohmer 9 

Miller 1 

HiU 28 

Robinson 24 

Kendall 11 

KoUer 9 

Dangherty 4 

Anderson 7 

Kirk 24 

Messrs.  W.  S.  Hickox  and  L.  G.  Delano  having  each  received  more  than 
the  reqnired  nnmber  of  votes,  they  were  declared  elected. 

The  names  of  Messrs.  Morton,  Brown  and  Dangherty  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  Convention  proceeded  to  a 

SBOOXD  BALLOT. 

(No.  of  votes  cast,  75 ;  necessary  to  a  choice,  38.) 

Cannon 23 

Jamison 40 

Evans 7 

Moore '. 6 
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Earl , C 

Carliflle 24 

Ohmer 6 

HiU 26 

Bobinson •••••  25 

Kendall  C> 

Roller 5 

Anderson 1 

Kirk  24 

Mr.  Jamison  was  declared  elected. 

Jadge  Pngh  withdrew  the  name  of  Mr.  Moore,  of  Franklin,  and  other 
gentlemen  withdrew  the  names  of  Messrs.  Earl,  Kendall  and  KoIIer.  The 
Convention  proceeded  to  the 

THIRD  BALLOT. 

(No.  of  votes  cast,  75 ;  necessary  to  a  choice,  38.) 

Cannon 19 

Erans , 1 

Carlisle 35 

Ohmer 5 

Hm 24 

Bobinson 31 

Kirk  22 

Ko  one  having  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes,  there  was  no  election. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Ohmer  was  withdrawn. 

FOURTH  BALLOT. 

(No.  of  votes  casti  71 ;  necessary  to  a  choice,  (36.) 

Cannon 21 

Evans 1 

Morton 1 

Carlisle 33 

HiU 26 

Bobinson 29 

Kirk  22 

No  choice  being  made,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  another  ballot. 

FIFTH  BALLOT. 

(No.  of  votes  cast,  74 ;  necessary  to  a  choice,  38.) 

Cannon 21 

Carlisle 41 

Hm 20 

Bobinson 35 

Kirk  19 

Mr.  Carlisle  was  declared  elected.    Mr.  Hill's  name  was  withdrawn. 
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SIXTH  BALLOT. 

(No.  of  yot66  cast,  73;  neoeasary  to  a  ohoiee,  37.) 

Cannon 26 

Robinson  31 

Kirk  12 

Ko  election.    Mr.  Kirk's  name  was  withdrawn. 

SEVEMTH  BALLOTT. 

(No.  of  votes  cast,  68 ;  necessary  to  a  choice,  35.) 

Cannon 35 

Robinson 33 

Mr.  Gannon  was  declared  elected. 

PEBMAllENT  LOCATION  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 

[This  subject  was  introduced  at  the  morning  session,  but  after  a  few  remarks  upon  it, 
was  laid  npon  the  table  for  the  time  being;  at  the  close  of  the  election— near  10  o'clock 
at  night— the  discussion  of  the  subject  was  resumed.] 

H.  P.  Gage,  of  Hardin  connty,  moved  that  the  State  Fair  be  permanently 
located  at  Golambns. 

J.  0.  Stevens,  of  Hardin.  I  hope  the  motion  will  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Convention.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  the  thing  the  indns- 
trions  laborers  and  farmers  of  the  coantry  wonld  desire.  It  strikes  me 
that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  moving  oar  annnal  fair  around  ovei  differ- 
ent localities  in  the  State  are  stronger  than  the  arguments  that  can  be 
offered  in  favor  of  a  permanent  location.  I  have  changed  my  opinion  on 
this  snbject,  and  have  become  convinced  that  taking  onr  &ir8  around  to 
different  parts  of  the  State  has  resulted  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  As  it  now  is  it  brings  those  expositions  within  the  immediate 
reach  of  a  greater  number  of  people  who  are  identified  with  onr  agricul- 
tural interests.  The  stock  and  articles  that  are  on  exhibition  are,  by  this 
plan,  brought  to  the  immediate  attention  of  a  greater  number  of  people. 
The  design  and  object  of  our  fairs  are  to  educate  our  people,  and  how  can 
y<iu  better  do  this  than  by  bringing  these  exhibitions  within  the  reach  of 
the  greatest  number  t  It  is  the  more  illiterate  and  more  ignorant  portion 
of  the  people  we  want  to  reach.  The  more  intelligent  will  attend  these 
Hairs,  let  them  be  where  they  may,  but  there  are  a  certain  class  that  do 
not  attend  unless  they  are  brought  to  their  door. 

I  am  forcibly  persuaded  that  it  ought  to  be  changed  so  as  to  be  confined 
to  three  or  four  points  in  the  State.  If  that  be  the  conclusion  of  this  Oon- 
vention — as  I  think  it  must  be — we  can  then  select  three  or  four  points 
that  will  justify  citizens  to  erect  good  buildings,  and  make  them  permanent 
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and  ornamental,  rendering  onr  fairs  attractive  and  desirable.  If  located 
at  one  point,  as  a  matter  of  coarse  all  would  prefer  a  location  at  Golnmbus. 
The  strongest  argument  that  can  be  nrged  in  favor  of  a  permanent  location 
is  the  expense  in  eonsequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  material  used  in 
fitting  np  the  grounds,  and  that,  I  think,  can  be  obviated  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, by  taking  it  around  to  two  or  three  or  four  points. 

H.  P.  Gage.  This  traveling  about  of  our  State  Fair  has  destroyed  the 
great  interest  of  all  in  it.  Look  at  the  exhibition  at  Cleveland — ^the 
Northern  Ohio  Fair,  for  example,  and  see  what  a  success  that  is.  Backed 
by  the  people  of  Ohio,  the  State  Fair  has  been  kept  up  and  flourished, 
but  if  we  had  a  great  and  permanent  institution  of  thQ  kind  at  the  capital 
I  am  satisfied  its  success  would  greatly  exceed  what  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  three  moves  are  equal  to  a  break  up,  and 
these  four  moves  are  worse  than  a  break  up.  It  seems  to  me  we  can  get 
men  enough  in  this  body  to  say  it  shall  be  located  here,  in  connection  with 
the  Agricultural  College,  where  it  ought  to  be. 

C.  Caswell,  of  Erie.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  a  permanent  location. 
My  opinion  is  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  it  might  be  satisfactorily 
arranged.  Oi^e  is  to  have  one  permanent  location.  The  next  is  to  have 
three  permanent  situations — a  northern,  central  and  southern  one.  The 
old  plan  of  tearing  down  the  buildings  and  moving  around  is  not  satis- 
factory. Our  State  Fair,  I  think,  ought  to  be  iar  in  advance  of  what  it  is. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  people  are  not  satisfied  with  our  present  fairs, 
and  want  something  better.  They  have  better  exhibitions  at  home  in 
their  county  fdrs,  and  better  improvements  than  we  had  at  our  State 
Fairs  a  few  years  back.  With  one  or  three  permanent  locations  we  could 
make  it  such  an  institution  as  would  attract  the  people  from  all  parts  of 
Ohio  and  from  neighboring  States. 

Ed.  Bose,  of  Perry.  Wherever  the  State  Fair  has  been  held  before  it 
uses  up  the  county  fair,  and  not  only  weakens  the  county  fair,  but  abso- 
lutely weakens  the  State  in  its  efforts. 

Another  reason,  perhaps,  for  its  permanent  location  is  because  of  its 
name.  If  this  capital  should  be  moved  around  from  place  to  place  it 
would  lose  very  much  of  the  prestige  it  has  from  its  permanent  location — 
a  kind  of  centralizing  influence  upon  the  minds  of  people  of  the  great 
State  of  Ohio. 

Then  the  variety  of  articles  that  could  be  placed  on  exhibition  would 
greatly  exceed  what  it  would  be  if  held  in  some  secluded  comer  of  the 
State ;  because  if  you  have  it  at  Springfield,  we  should  have  it  in  Perry 
and  other  counties,  and  after  awhile  it  would  be  used  up  by  taking  it  out 
of  its  proper  place.  There  is  a  place  for  it,  and,  of  course,  that  place 
must  be  here. 
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W.  H.  GibsoD,  of  Seneca.  I  think  the  history  of  the  agricnltaral  par- 
soits  in  the  State  of  Ohio  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  that  it  be  located  somewhere.  I  am  in  favor  of  locating  it  at 
Golambns.  Golambns  is  the  capital  of  onr  State— a  State  numbering 
nearly  three  millions — and  in  every  single  enterprise  that  pertains  to  the 
State  capital  the  entire  people  of  the  State  have  an  abiding  interest. 

Locate  your  State  Fair  here,  and  with  the  railroads  now  built  and  those 
in  process  of  construction  the  remotest  parts  of  our  State  can  visit  our 
State  Fair.  In  addition  to  that  attraction,  every  citizen  will  desire  some- 
time to  come  to  see  the  capital  of  their  State,  where  they  can  look  upon 
this  magnificent  structure — and  I  may  be  a  little  extravagant,  but  I  would 
spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  making  Columbus,  the  capital  of  Ohio, 
so  elegant  that  it  should  surpass  in  magiflceuce  the  capital  of  any  State 
in  this  Union.    That  would  be  my  ambition. 

Now  with  the  capitol,  the  benevolent  institutions,  and  the  various  enter- 
prises being  built  up  and  developed  here ;  with  the  Agricultural  College 
located  here,  let  us  establish  the  State  Fair  here,  and  make  good  and  per- 
manent improvements  upon  the  grounds. 

We  are  able  to  do  it,  and  the  people  are  anxious  that  it  shall  be  done. 
I  can  say  this  for  my  section  of  the  State ;  not  only  the  county  I  represent, 
but  I  believe  the  whole  of  north-west  Ohio,  are  in  favor  of  a  permanent 
location,  and  of  making  it  here,  and  making  the  buildings  not  only  per- 
manent, but  on  a  large  and  magnificent  scale,  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
State. 

If  you  please,  take  the  county  fair  ground  of  this  county,  and  let  us  put 
up  buildings  thereon  that  shall  be  so  attractive  that  when  we  have  a  State 
Fair  men  shall  not  be  crowded  into  a  few  board  shanties.  I  tell  you  this 
is  unworthy  of  our  State.  Let  us  have  an  elegant  fair  ground,  and  we 
will  attract  the  people  from  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  other  great  States,  and  will  make  our  State  Fair  useful  alike  to 
the  people  of  our  own  State  and  of  the  whole  country.  Now  I  do  believe 
that  is  the  spirit  that  animates  the  agricultural  population  of  Ohio.  I 
know  the  arguments  that  may  be  used  against  it,  but  I  have  canvassed 
this  whole  thing,  and  come  here  to  represent  the  voice  of  the  people  whom 
I  represent. 

Let  Cincinnati  run  her  great  exposition ;  that  is  an  enterprise  in  which 
every  citizen  in  Ohio  should  take  a  just  pride.  Let  Cleveland  run  her 
Northern  Ohio  State  Fair ;  that  is  something  in  which  every  citizen  of  the 
State  should  take  pride,  and  no  man  should  feel  any  enmity  or  spirit  of 
jealousy  in  regard  to  it.  But  let  us,  in  the  great  geographical  center  of 
the  State,  build  up  a  fair  that  shall  be  the  common  fair  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, and  make  it  a  point  of  attraction,  and  I  tell  you  in  its  results,  in 
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the  information  it  will  diffnse,  and  in  every  respect,  it  will  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  society  and  to  the  credit  of  oar  great  State,  and  I  am  ready  to 
vote  for  it    (Applause.) 

Judge  J.  M.  Pugh,  of  Franklin.  I  was  directed  by  the  Franklin  County 
Agricultural  Society  to  tender  to  this  honorable  body  the  free  use  of  their 
fair  grounds,  containing  ninety-three  acres  and  a  fraction.  We  have  some 
four  hundred  stalls  on  the  ground,  and  some  of  the  finest  halls  in  the 
State — one  46  by  96  feet  We  have  also  on  the  ground  a  half  mile  track 
and  a  mile  track.  There  are  no  better  tracks  in  the  Union  to-day.  The 
grounds  are  accessible  from  three  streets ;  we  have  a  street  railroad  on 
one  street,  and  have  another  started  on  Long  street,  convenient  to  the 
depot,  which,  by  next  year,  will  be  completed  to  the  fair  ground.  We 
have  also  the  assurance  that  if  the  fair  is  located  here  for  a  series  of  years 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  will  construct  a  switch  from 
their  road  to  run  within  the  fair  ground.  We  think  these  inducements 
enough  to  locate  the  fair  on  the  fair  ground  in  this  county. 

J.  M.  Millikin,  of  Butler.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  to  my  right  with 
regard  to  the  importance  of  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  Other  conven- 
tions for  the  last  sixteen  years  have  almost  annually  been  discussing  it. 
I  don't  think  there  is  one  gentleman  who  has  had  much  of  the  manage- 
ment in  conducting  the  fairs  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  that 
will  be  found  in  favor  of  an  attempt  to  make  a  permanent  location  of  it 
I  say  an  attempt,  because  I  hold  that  it  will  be  found  utterly  impracticable. 
And  if  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  permanent  now,  another  convention  will 
be  sure  in  a  few  years  to  make  it  anything  else  than  permanent  You 
may  go  and  invest  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  making  mag- 
nificent grounds  and  buildings,  but  I  hold  it  will  prove  utterly  impracticable 
to  make  the  location  permanent.  I  know  that  gentlemen  who  are  familiar 
with  this  subject  are  honestly  satisfied  the  people  living  in  remote  sections 
of  the  State  will  never  consent  to  have  it  here.  (Cries  of  ^*  That's  it,  that's 
it")  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  does  not  speak  for  the  entire  northwest  part 
of  the  State.  (Voice  *'  That's  so.")  He  certainly  does  not  speak  for 
Toledo.  The  location  of  the  iair  at  Toledo  caused  the  diffusion  of  a  spirit 
of  interest  and  progress  in  agriculture  in  that  section  never  manifested 
before. 

Are  there  gentlemen  here  ready  to  give  five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
annual  fitting  up  of  the  ground  !  What  are  the  facilities  with  regard  to 
railroads  and  the  condition  of  the  hotels  t  Yon  make  this  a  permanent 
thing  at  the  city  of  Columbus  and  there  will  be  such  requisitions  made  by 
the  railroads  as  the  people  will  not  permit  twenty-four  hours.  Five  thou 
sand  dollars  is  a  very  small  amount  to  be  raised  when  they  desire  the  fair. 
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In  most  States  they  contribtite  from  ten  to  fifteen  thoasand  dollars,  and 
offer  other  facilities  for  the  location  of  the  State  Fair. 

Though  I  am  not  in  favor  of  holding  it  continnonsly  in  the  city  of 
ColumbnSy  yet  I  have  as  much  pride  in  the  prosperity  of  the  dty  of  Colum- 
bus as  any  other  gentleman  here,  and  am  in  fftvor  of  affording  every 
facility  for  developing  its  growth,  and  desire  to  see  it  built  up,  but  I  do 
not  desire  to  come  here  from  year  to  year  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
State  Fair.  And  I  predict  if  you  locate  the  State  Fair  in  the  city  of 
Oolnmbus  it  will  degenerate  to  a  mere  county  fair  in  point  of  tbe  numbers 
in  attendance. 

I  know  gentlemen  who  have  gone  into  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
with  the  idea  that  the  fair  should  be  permanently  located,  who  have,  in  a 
few  years,  become  entirely  satisfied  that  it  was  utterty  impracticable. 
And  I  say  the  State  Board  will  not  be  able  to  hold  the  fieiir  three  years  if 
it  is  located  permanently  here.  That  will  be  the  end  of  these  exhibitions. 
I  think  this  question,  under  the  circumstances,  ought  not  to  be  decided 
to-night.  I  regard  it  a  great  question,  so  &r  as  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture are  concerned ;  therefore  I  am  opposed  to  adopting  the  resolution 
which  has  been  offered. 

J.  C.  Stevens.  I  don't  propose  to  allow  Col.  Gibson  to  represent  the 
entire  northwest.  I  claim  to  belong  to  that  portion  of  Ohio,  and  must  say 
I  am  well  convinced  that  the  majority  of  the  counties  in  that  locality 
would  certainly  oppose  a  permanent  location  at  any  point  If  it  is  to  be 
permanently  located,  as  a  matter  of  course  we  would  all  have  a  pride  in 
locating  it  at  our  capital — Columbus.  But  certainly  we  will  never  consent 
to  a  location  at  any  one  point  It  appears  to  me  that  at  this  late  hour 
this  resolution  should  not  be  called  up,  and  forced  upon  us,  when  delegates 
that  represent  some  parts  of  the  State  may  have  retired.  As  Migor  Milli- 
kin  says,  the  permanent  location  here  would  cause  the  State  Fair  to 
dwindle  down  to  a  mere  local  society. 

Wm.  B.  McClung.  This  resolution  has  certainly  struck  the  key-note  of 
a  subject  of  much  interest,  and  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  gentlemen 
to  their  feet  Even  my  friend  Millikin  and  my  friend  Gibson  are  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  and  well  may  we  all  be  interested  in  it.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  Ohio  State  Fair  reigned  a  monarch  in  the  State.  Do  what 
the  resolution  contemplates,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  still  remain  so. 
There  is  no  use  at  this  late  day  of  trying  to  cover  up  from  view  the  condi- 
tion of  the  State'  Fair.  Nobody  need  say  that  it  is  in  deep  waters,  but  it 
may  be  well  for  this  convention  to  take  the  latitude  and  longitude  in 
regard  to  this  matter  and  see  where  we  are.  It  will  not  dOj  sir,  for  my 
friend  Millikin  to  get  up  and  make  the  assertion  that  the  fiedr  will  be  a 
failure  in  a  short  time  if  located  at  Columbus.    This  question  must  be 
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settled  upon  other  groands  than  mere  assertions.    It  must  be  settled  by 
the  evidence  which  surrounds  us. 

Now  if  I  understand  the  reasons  why  the  location  should  be  permanent 
in  order  to  make  the  State  Fair  a  matter  of  permanent  interest,  it  is: 
first,  that  these  exhibitions  should  be  of  the  highest  order ;  not  only  of  the 
highest  order,  but  that  any  of  the  awards  should  be  that  certain  award 
that  when  once  made  will  be  proper  and  just.  As  it  is  now  in  our  State 
and  district  &irB,  there  may  be  a  certain  award  on  an  article  in  one  section 
of  the  State  at  one  time— for  instance,  at  your  district  fair,  or  the  Northern 
Ohio  Fair,  and  then  that  article  be  brought  to  the  State  Fair,  and  perhaps 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  judgment  of  those  who  awarded  the  premiums 
will  be  reversed.  iNow,  sir,  I  am  one  that  believes  we  should  have  the 
State  Fair  fiiced  at  one  point — and  I  beg  leave  to  differ  with  my  friend  in 
regard  to  this  matter — but  being  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  I  have  watched  this  matter,  and  I  think  the  last  fair  indicated 
that  we  should  settle  this  question.  We  have  a  fair  at  the  north  and  on 
the  south  of  us,  and  paying  a  trip  to  the  beautiful  town  of  Springfield, 
noted  for  her  mechanical  enterprises  and  zeal,  the  State  Fair  was  held  at 
that  place.  Miyor  Millikin,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  us,  knows  that  while 
we  had  a  good  exhibition,  we  needed  something  else  to  sustain  the  fair  at 
Springfield,  and  that  as  it  was  the  people  did  not  come  to  it.  In  other 
words,  they  went  to  other  quarters  in  large  numbers  to  witness  other 
interests,  either  to  the  fair  at  the  north  or  to  the  Cincinnati  exhibition, 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  which  took  some  out  of  the  very  city  where 
the  fair  was  held^  This  is  the  condition  we  are  met  with  to-day,  and  there 
is  a  liability  of  district  fairs  being  started  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  I 
have  heard  since  I  came  into  the  room  that  if  certain  demands  are  not 
complied  with,  district  &irs  will  be  started  in  some  sections  of  the  State. 
Is  it  not  proper,  then,  that  the  great  central  State  Fair  of  Ohio  should  be 
located  at  Columbus  t  My  friend  asks  where  this  five  thousand  dollars  is 
to  come  from  to  fit  up  the  grounds  annually  t  I  ask  where  the  money  is 
to  come  from  to  tear  down  and  build  anew  the  stalls  and  other  improve- 
ments when  changed  about  t  Look  at  the  destruction  and  loss  of  the 
material  which  is  put  into  the  buildings.  After  the  fair  clos(«,  the  ma- 
chinery and  everything  must  be  torn  down  and  taken  away  and  the  lumber 
sold  off  at  half  price,  and  the  State  Fair  go  begging  to  get  $5,000 
from  some  other  place  to  hold  the  fair.  If  it  was  permanently  located  these 
things  would  not  be  so.  If  located  at  Columbus  the  citizens  would  take 
pride  in  making  permanent  improvements.  I  know  to-night  there  are  a 
half  dozen  localities  wanting  the  next  State  Fair,  and  gentlemen  who  have 
had  experience  in  the  matter  know  that  if  it  goes  to  these  places  they  will 
come  away  with  empty  coffers. 
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Would  not  oar  State  Fair  now  accomplish  the  end  designed  better,  if  we 
had,  in  connection  with  it,  an  exposition  built  up  like  the  one  at  Cincin- 
nati. Cincinnati,  as  T  understand,  makes  the  argument  that  if  the  fair 
would  come  there,  in  connection  with  the  exposition,  it  will  draw  the 
people  so  as  to  make  both  a  success.  What  would  give  the  State  Fair  the 
grandest  success  it  has  ever  had,  I  think,  would  be  to  locate  it  at  the  city 
of  Columbus,  and  erect  buildings  of  tasteful  architecture  for  the  reception 
of  the  handicraft  of  every  department  of  mechanics  and  ingenuity,  and  in 
connection  with  this  exposition  have  the  annual  bringing  in  of  stock,  etc. 
I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  you  could  thus  rally  around  the  capital  a  larger 
crowd  than  ever  visited  our  State  Fair.  There  could  be  such  a  combina- 
tion of  objects  of  interest  here  as  could  not  be  found  in  any  other  place 
in  Ohio.  When  thus  permanently  located  on  this  ground,  of  which  the 
gentleman  says  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  acres,  there  could  be  some 
attention  given  to  the  growing  of  trees,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  time 
there  should  be  an  orchard  bearing  various  kinds  of  fruit,  so  that  when 
different  kinds  of  fruit  were  brought  to  the  fair  they  might  be  compared 
with  those  growing  upon  the  grounds. 

Then,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  let  us  as  nearly  as  we  can  divest  our- 
selves of  all  prejudice.  Don't  let  the  Korth-west  say  they  are  opposed  to 
the  location  here,  or  any  other  section  of  the  State  be  governed  by  the 
prejudice  in  the  matter.  There  is  no  section  of  the  State  that  is  not 
reached  from  this  point  by  railroads,  and  if  a  great  Fair  were  held  here 
at  the  Capital  with  all  its  elegance  and  its  other  attractions,  we  would  see 
the  people  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  State  in  great  numbers  to  this 
great  £xx>osition  and  representation  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
Interests  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture--and  I  don't 
say  it  because  I  am  just  come  out  of  the  Board — ^but  I  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  most  self-sacrificing  bodies  that  has  ever  been  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
But  the  question  comes  up  now,  whether  or  not  this  matter  of  a  State 
Agricultural  Fair  has  not  reached  a  point  that  something  else  shall  not 
be  done  to  insure  its  success,  and  whether  there  should  not  be  some  leg- 
islation to  bring  this  about.  I  don't  think  the  State  Board  can  locate  it 
by  any  means.  We  are  creatures  of  the  legislature — ^they  can  make  and 
unmake  as  they  deem  best,  and  if  they  see  fit  to-morrow,  can  turn  us  out 
doors.  But  if  the  General  Assembly,  upon  looking  over  the  whole 
ground,  think  it  should  be  located  at  Columbus,  and  if  legislati($n  upon 
the  subject  be  required,  let  that  legislation  come  when  needed.  (Applause. 

P.  W.  Wickerham  moved  that  the  Convention  a^oum  until  next  day. 

On  motion  of  J.  W.  Bos9,  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  laid  upon  the 
table. 
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A  motion  to  lay  the  resolntion  under  discussion  upon  the  table  Tvas 
lost. 

T.  Wilson,  of  Hamilton  county.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  for  south  western 
Ohio.  We  have  in  Hamilton  county,  Fair  Grounds  containing  eighty-one 
acres.  TLe  State  has  held  no  Fair  in  that  section  for  the  last  fourteen 
years. 

Hamilton  county  pays  over  one-sixth  of  the  taxes  of  Ohio,  and  we  claim 
that  we  have  a  right  to  be  heard  on  this  question.  We  invite  the  State 
Board  to  consider  a  proposition  which  we  shall  file  with  them  to  locate  it 
for  two  years  or  more  in  that  county.  While  we  admit  there  are  some 
arguments  that  seem  to  fietvor  a  permanent  location,  and  Oolumbus  would 
be  the  place  if  a  permanent  location  were  decided  upon,  yet  we  do  not 
admit  that  at  the  present  time,  the  people  of  Ohio  are  prepared  to  submit 
to  a  permanent  location,  though  that  time  may  come.  We  believe  if  the 
last  State  Fair  had  been  held  there  it  would  have  proved  a  success.  The 
Exposition  has  been  held  there  the  last  two  years  and  will  be  held  again 
this.  They  have  now  a  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  that 
purpose,  and  expect  to  hold  it  for  six  weeks  during  the  fair.  We  believe 
the  Fair  can  be  held  on  the  county  Fair  Grounds  during  the  Exposition, 
and  be  made  more  successftil  than  the  one  alone,  and  you  are  aware  that 
the  Exposition  last  year  was  a  great  success.  With  the  additional 
grounds  and  buildings  that  are  to  be  pot  up,  it  will  be  much  more  attrac- 
tive,  and  we  believe  that  the  Fair  if  held  there  at  the  same  time,  would 
attract  the  crowds  during  the  day  to  see  the  stock,  agricultural  products, 
&C.,  and  that  they  would  attend  the  Exposition  at  night,  which  is  the 
best  time  to  visit  it  We  confidently  believe  when  we  make  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  proposition  we  intend  to  present— unless  the  vote  be  taken 
on  this  question  to-night,  which  I  don't  think  will  be  done — the  induce- 
ments we  will  offer  to  locate  the  Fair  there  for  two  years,  will  cause  it  to 
be  taken  to  Hamilton  county. 

W.  H.  Gibson.  I  waut  to  remark  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  represent 
all  north-western  Ohio.  I  am  willing  that  this  vote  shall  test  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people.  I  speak  of  what  I  know  in  regard  to  the  feeling  in 
my  section  of  the  State.  If  this  thing  is  to  go  to  Cincinnati,  then  it  must 
go  to  Dayton,  and  Toledo— Toledo  is  my  city — ^that  is,  my  neighboring 
city,  within  an  hour's  ride ;  but  Oolumbus  is  the  Oapital  of  my  State.  I 
live  close  to  a  city  that  is  one  of  the  '^  centers  of  civilization,"  and,  of 
course.  Tiffin  ought  to  have  the  State  Fair.  This  State  Fair  must  be  the 
grand  aggregation — ^the  grand  tabernacle  exhibition  of  industry,  agricul- 
ture and  mechanics,  in  this  State,  and  I  am  ready  to  say  that  it  should 
occupy  this  central  position. 

Now,  I  am  opposed  to  going  to  Cincinnati  and  entering  into  partner- 
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4hip  with  a  private  eDterprlse — ^which  I  admit  is  a  SQOcess ;  I  am  opposed 
to  going  to  Cleveland  and  going  into  partnership  with  a  private  enter- 
prise there.  This  State  Fair,  managed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agricnl- 
tiire,  rests  npon  the  contributions  of  the  people  of  the  State — ^it  is  the 
creature  of  the  people*  Take  it  to  Cincinnati)  and  how  are  the  persons 
going  to  attend  it  who  live  in  Ashtabula  connty  ?  There  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  having  it  centrally  located,  instead  of  pattiug  it  to  one  ex- 
tremity ot  the  circumference  of  the  State.  The  annual  waste  of  changing 
about  would  almost  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  iB'air. 

It  is  quite  true  of  county  organizations,  that  they  are  not  prosperous 
until  made  permanent.  I  know  that  in  my  county,  we  commenced  in  1852 
going  about  from  village  to  village  exhibiting  our  stock,  but  I  tell  you  it 
was  a  humbug,  and  the  people  of  the  county  said  they  wantejl  it  located, . 
and  when  the  county  commissioners  made  an  appropriation  for  the  land 
purchased  for  the  Fair  Grounds  not  a  man  of  any  party,  sect  or  previous 
condition  protested }  but  all  said  amen  to  it.    (Laughter.) 

Sow  Toledo,  Zanesville,  Dayton,  and  a  score  of  other  cities  can  accom- 
modate the  people  who  attend  the  State  Fair ;  but  the  object  in  moving 
it  around  is  not  to  get  accommodations  for  the  people  merely,  nor  to  in- 
crease the  business  of  landlords,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

If  I  understand  the  matter,  the  action  we  take  here  to-night  cannot  be 
final  and  conclusive  upon  this  point.  But  I  suppose  this  expression  of 
ours  will  be  but  the  expression  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  favor 
of  a  permanent  location,  and  I  suppose,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  object 
in  view,  some  additional  legislation  would  be  required,  and  if  so,  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  that  additional  legislation. 

J.  M.  Millikin.  With  reference  to  the  Indiana  State  Fair,  I  would  say 
that  there  is  no  city  within  the  limits  of  that  State  where  they  can  so  well 
hold  the  State  Fair,  because  of  the  network  ot  railroads  all  tending  to 
that  point.  In  a  new  State  like  Indiana  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  hold 
it  in  the  smaller  cities.  They  endeavored  to  hold  their  State  Fair  in 
other  localities,  but  the  attempt  proved  disastrous,  and  they  abandoned  it. 

I  think  it  may  be  best  to  make  arrangements  for  the  location  of  our 
Fair  not  at  one  point,  but  if  necessary  at  three  or  four. 

If  thought  best  make  a  partnership  arrangement  for  holding  it  on  the 
the  County  Fair  Grounds  of  Hamilton  county,  and  at  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
Columbus,  and  perhaps  Dayton,  and  let  the  structures  that  are  built  up 
be  the  .property,  under  an  equitable  arrangement,  of  the  county  boards  in 
the  several  counties,  and  in  that  way  the  destruction  of  property  referred 
to,  in  tearing  down  and  building  up,  could  be  avoided. 

Again,  it  is  threatened  if  the  State  Fair  is  not  located  District  Fairs 
will  spring  up.    Just  locate  the  State  Fair  and  you  will  see  District  Fairs 
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spring  up  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  I  promise  joa  for  one — ^not  that  I 
take  any  interest  in  it — that  yoa  will  find  a  District  Fair  established  in 
Sonthem  Ohio. 

Do  you  suppose  that  that  section,  with  a  population  of  500,000,  is  going 
to  be  tributary  to  Columbus  in  all  future  time?  Where  they  are  paying 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  taxes,  where  there  is  near  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  the  State,  do  you  suppose  they  are  coming  to  Oolnmbus 
every  year  in  order  to  have  the  opportunity  of  viewing  this  imaginary 
exhibition  so  extravagantly  drawn  by  my  friend  1  No,  sir,  they  will  not 
do  it  The  northwest  will  not  do  it,  the  southeast  will  not  do  it.  The 
people  will  very  willingly  come  to  Columbus  every  few  years — say  two 
out  of  every  eight — ^but  they  will  not  be  tributary  all  the  time  to  Colum- 
bus or  any  other  permanent  location. 

I  was  surprised  at  another  remark  by  the  gentlemen  in  regard  to  the 
premiums  awarded  and  the  relative  value  of  stock.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  judgment  of  gentlemen  called  upon  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  stock 
or  other  articles,  will  be  improved  by  a  location  at  Columbus.  Will  they 
have  any  more  wisdom,  or  be  any  more  honest  t  I  don't  believe  they  wilL 
I  don't  believe  we  will  find  men  more  scrupulous  in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty  than  those  we  have  had,  by  a  permanent  location  at  Columbus  or 
any  other  place. 

Again,  the  railroad  interest  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  one  of  no 
inconsiderable  importance.  You  locate  this  State  Fair  here  permanently, 
and  what  will  Tom  Scott  do,  so  far  as  affording  railroad  facilities  are 
concerned  t 

What  will  be  done  by  this  new  departure  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States — who  has  the  management  of  most  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  and  who^  as  I  understand,  would  not  allow  the  people  to  travel  at 
half  rates  to  the  Fair  at  Springfield  t 

[The  inquiry  being  made  whether  there  had  been  no  reduction  of  fare 
on  the  roads  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  becretary,  Mr. 
Klippart,  stated  that  two  cents  per  mile  had  been  charged,  and  that  the 
regular  fare  was  three  and  a  half  cents.] 

Other  roads  allowed  passengers  to  go  at  half  fare,  but  this  company 
refused  to  do  so,  and  the  moment  you  locate  the  Fair  here,  the  railroad 
companies  will  make  the  terms  to  suit  their  own  interests,  and  will  not 
regard  those  attending  the  Fair.  In  my  judgment  there  can  be  no  argu- 
ment offered  in  favor  of  this  resolution. 

B.C.  Thompson,  of  Lucas.  I  have  been  at  every  State  Fair  for  the  last 
eighteen  or  twenty  years,  and  from  my  limited  experience  and  observation, 
I  believe  there  was  more  good  done  to  our  State  by  the  one  held  at  Toledo, 
than  was  over  done  by  any  one  of  them.   Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  northwest  had  never  attended  a  State  Fair  until  it  came  there,  and 
it  opened  their  eyes  to  all  its  advantages — to  the  improvement  in  stock, 
farm  implements,  etc.  If  a  person  who  visited  that  section  of  country 
four  years  agd  should  visit  it  now  he  would  be  astonished  at  the  advance 
made  in  agricultural  matters.  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  officers  that 
the  Pair  held  there  brought  to  this  Society  twenty-four  thousand  dollars, 
so  that  it  was  a  profit  to  the  Society  financially. 

I  am  opposed  to  locating  the  State  Fair.  It  is  easier  from  the  whole 
northwest  to  go  to  Cleveland  than  to  Columbus.  I  hope  yon  will  consider 
the  matter  calmly  and  not  be  influenced  by  any  selfish  motives  in  the 
matter.  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  locate  it  now,  and  as  a  representative 
of  the  northwest,  will  vote  against  it. 

W.  B.  McClung.  In  regard  to  the  objection  that  advantages  would  be 
taken  by  railroad  companies  if  the  Fair  were  located  here,  I  would  say 
that  the  people  would  have  the  same  power  they  have  now.  That  ques- 
tion would  be  fought  by  the  people,  and  when  Torn  Scott  or  any  other 
monopoly  would  try  to  oppress  the  people  they  would  take  the  matter  in 
their  own  hands. 

G.  Caswell,  of  Erie.  The  receipts  at  our  county  fair  last  year  amounted 
to  $10,500,  though  we  had  no  State  Fair  to  teach  us  a  lesson.  It  is  true 
our  people  went  to  the  Northern  Ohio  State  Fair,  and  some  of  the  people 
went  to  Springfield,  and  when  they  came  back  expressed  universal  dissatis- 
faction. Of  thirty-one  car  loads  that  started  for  Springfield,  two-thirds 
went  on  to  Cincinnati,  not  even  stopping  at  Springfield.  That  was  the 
spirit  manifested  in  our  county.  The  general  feeling  in  the  county  I  rep- 
resent, I  believe  is  in  favor  of  a  permanent  location. 

J.  M.  Dangherty,  of  Preble.  For  several  years  we  moved  our  county 
fair  about  from  place  to  place.  For  the  last  twelve  years  it  has  been 
located  at  Eaton,  our  county  seat,  and  ever  since  the  permanent  location 
it  has  been  in  a  successful  condition.  I  think  a  like  result  would  attend 
the  permanent  location  of  the  State  Fair  at  the  capital. 

My  friend  said  if  located  here  district  fairs  would  spring  up  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  That  thing  has  been  talked  of  in  our  section,  and  we 
oppose  it,  bnt  say  if  you  don't  locate  the  State  Fair  at  Columbus  we  will 
establish  a  district  fair.  If  you  locate  it  here  we  will  use  our  influence  to 
make  it  interesting.  The  feeling  in  Preble  county  is  for  the  location  at 
Columbus.  I  live  close  to  the  State  line  between  Ohio  and  Indiana.  For 
the  last  three  years  the  Indiana  State  Fair  has  been  located  permanently 
at  Indianapolis.  District  fairs  had  commenced  to  spring  up,  but  since  the 
location  of  the  State  Fair  there  have  stopped. 

I  think  if  the  Board  were  represented  by  one  member  from  each  Oon- 
6A 
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gressional  District  in  the  State  it  would  insare  the  success  of  the  State 
Fair.  And  if  our  State  Fair  were  located  permaneotly  at  Columbus  I 
have  no  doubt  that  within  ten  years  it  would  be  an  ornament  not  only  to 
the  State,  but  to  the  United  States. 

W.  H.  Gibson.  I  have  said  all  I  desire  on  this  subject,  except  a  remark 
in  regard  to  the  railroads.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  we  will  have  a 
big  fight  with  the  railroads — that  the  farmers  and  people  generally  will 
have  to  grapple  the  stupendous  corporation.  And  I  would  say  in  regard 
to  this  State  Fair  matter  that  if  I  could  make  the  law  I  would  not  have 
one  dime  charged  for  carrying  anything  to  the  fair.  Do  you  say  we  would 
have  no  coastitational  right  to  thatt  Well,  if  we  haven^t  that  constitu- 
tional right,  I  would  make  such  a  constitutional  right  next  summer  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  mean  just  what 
I  say.  I  hope  the  framers  of  that  constitution  will  have  sense  enough  to 
give  back  to  the  people  the  sovereign  right  they  should  exert  over  this 
and  every  institution  in  the  State.  And  I  tell  you  it  will  come.  The 
farmers  of  the  State  are  not  going  to  be  taxed  $120,000,000  annually,  the 
one-half  of  which  is  downright  stealings.  They  will  fight  their  way  out 
of  these  wrongs.  But  we  have  the  constitutional  power  now  to  do  thift 
They  have  found  the  way  to  bring  Vanderbilt  to  time  between  Albany 
and  Buffalo,  and  we  can  do  it  with  Tom  Scott.  He  is  just  like  other  men. 
It  is  true  his  is  a  stupendous  corporation,  but  you  are  not  going  to  scare 
me  on  that  point. 

J.  W.  Ross,  of  Wood.  I  have  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  State 
Board  for  carrying  out  any  arrangements  of  this  kind,  and  think  their 
judgment  is  fully  as  good  as  ours.  For  a  number  l>f  years  I  have  advo- 
cated a  permanent  location  on  some  plan,  and  do  not  think  you  can  find 
any  speech  of  mine  where  I  advocated  the  migratory  plan.  I  haves  how- 
ever, long  been  of  the  opinion  that  a  location  at  three  or  four  points  in  the 
State  would  be  much  better  than  one.  Suppose  it  was  arranged  to  hold  it  at 
Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Dayton ;  there  would  a*  spirit  of  rivalry  between 
them  to  see  which  could  make  it  the  greatest  success.  Of  course  the 
grounds  would  have  to  be  free,  and  buildings  all  ready  for  occupancy, 
without  any  expense  to  the  State  Board. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  was  again  made  and  lost. 

The  reading  of  the  resolution  was  called  for,  but  the  original  could  not 
be  found. 

W.  H.  Gibson  offered,  as  a  substitute^  the  following : 

Besolved,  That  it  is  the  sei^e  of  this  ConveDtion  that  the  Biate  Fair  shoald  be  perma- 
nently located  at  Columbus. 

2.  Meto'vedf  That  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  seoure 
this  object. 
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The  substitute  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Gage,  the  mover  of  the  origiual 
motion. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  counties,  a  few  minutes  before  12  o'clock — about 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  having  previously  retired — and 
resulted  in  tweniythree  votes  in  favor  of  the  resolution  to  twenty-eight 
against  it. 

Upon  motion,  the  Convention  then  adjonrned. 


Abstract  of  Report  of  Wm.  B.  Mc  Clung j  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College^  to  Hon,  Valentine  B.  Horton,  Chairman 
of  the  Boardof  Trustees. 

Mr.  McClnng,  under  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  took 
charge  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  Farm,  January 
1st,  1871.  He  states  in  bis  report,  that  the  land  constituting  the  farm  is 
of  excellent  quality  and  beautifully  situated  for  an  <<  Experimental  or 
Model  Farm,"  but  owing  to  the  system  of  renting  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected  for  a  number  of  years,  it  had  been  so  run  down  that  it  required 
quite  a  large  amount  of  labor  upon  it  before  it  could  be  made  profitable  or 
show  to  good  advantage. 

After  taking  possession  of  the  farm  and  observing  Ihe  condition  of  the 
fences,  the  entire  lack  of  system  in  the  arrangement  of  buildings,  the 
want  of  barns,  the  pollution  of  the  ground  with  weed  seeds,  and  the  great 
extent  of  land  covered  with  second  growth  of  timber  and  shrubs  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  it  was  concluded  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  any  experiment 
in  the  way  of  growing  crops  or  feeding  animals,  and  decidiBd  to  devote 
their  entire  energy  to  getting  thisgs  in  such  condition  that  when  the 
Board  of  Trustees  may,  through  £he  Executive  Committee,  direct  any 
exx)eriments  they  desire  to  be  made,  they  can  be  carried  out  properly 
with  a  detailed  statement  that  will  be  both  reliable  and  profitable  for  fu- 
ture reference.  The  aim  in  the  expendituros  made,  has  been  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  income — consistent  with  the  general  improve- 
ment— in  return  for  the  labor  performed. 

The  Superintendent  states  that  but  one  opinion  has  been  expressed  by 
the  numerous  visitors  to  the  farm  during  the  past  season — that  being 
praise  and  admiration  for  the  location  and  the  general  lay  of  the  ground. 

He  next  calls  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  generosity 
of  parties  in  making  donations  of  implements  for  the  use  of  the  farm, 
thereby  manifesting  the  deep  interest  they  take  in  the  success  of  the 
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enterprise.  Messrs.  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  Akron,  presented  one  of  their 
Combined  Droppers,  which  was  used  during  the  entire  harvest,  doing  its 
work  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  MolinePlow  Company  sent  to  the 
farm  one  of  their  Sulky  Walking  Plows,  which  though  they  had  not  yet 
an  opportunity  of  testing,  he  had  no  doubt  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  principles  upon  which  it  is  constructed,  will  do  its  work  in  a  credita- 
ble manner.  The  same  company  had  also  presented  them  a  two  horse 
loose  ground  plow,  with  which  he  was  favorably  impressed,  but  of  the 
merits  of  which  he  could  better  judge  after  a  practical  trial.  W.  A.  Nixon, 
manufacturer  of  reapers  and  mowers.  Alliance,  Ohio,  had  sent  them  one 
of  his  double  shovel  plows,  constructed  entirely  of  iron.  The  thanks  of 
the  Trustees  are  tendered,  through  the  Superintendent,  for  the  donations 
made  by  the  various  persons,  and  for  the  evidence  of  their  sympathy  in 
this  work,  and  their  desire  for  the  success  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 

Appended  to  this  report  is  a  detailed -statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  improvements,  &c.,  upon  the  farm. 

Total  value  of  tlie  stock,  farm  implements,  grains,  &c.,  on  band 1^,100  40 

Total  amount  of  expenditures,  including  |595.62  of  unpaid  claims 4,854  63 

Balance $1,246  77 

The  statement  of  expenditures  for  different  purposes  are  given  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  growing  crops,  including  labor,  seed  and  food |866  37 

5  borses 890  00 

Wagons  and  bamess 480  00 

ISbead  of  cattle i 817  45 

Clearing  ground .- 200  00 

Grading  roads -.  75  00 

Grading  around  tbe  bam 50  00 

Labor  on  tbe  college  ground  proper,  connected  witb  tbe  coUege  building 100  00 

700  locust  poets 152  00 

Agricultural  implements 628  00 

Total $4,259  01 
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The  Twenty-secotid  Annual  Ohio  State  Fair  was  held  at  Springfield, 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  25th,  2Cth, 
27th,  28th  and  29th  days  of  September,  1871,  on  the  Clarke  County  Fair 
Grounds,  under  the  following  order  of  exhibition,  and  rules  and  reg- 
ulations : 

ORDER  OF  EXHIBITION. 

The  order  of  Exhibition  will  be  as  follows : 

There  will  be  no  exhibition  of  Horses  in  the  ring  on  Monday,  for  Pre- 
miums. 

Tuesday,. September  26th,  the  exhibition  for  premiums  will  commence. 

The  Committee  in  all  the  classes  of  live  stock  will  be  called  at  10 o'clock 
A.  M.,  at  the  President's  Headquarters.  Horses  for  general  purposes,  en- 
tered in  Book  3,  will  be  exhibited,  commencing  at  one  o'clock  P.  I\L  In 
the  Cattle  King,  Devons  and  Herefords.  In  the  Sheep  Ring,  Merino 
Sheep,  and  large  breeds  of  Swine.  Committees  in  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th 
and  6th  Departments  will  be  called  at  two  o'clock  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  September  27th,  1871,  exhibition  of  Draft  Horses,  entered 
in  Book  4,  will  commence  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  will  be  followed  by 
Soadsters.  In  the  afternoon  the  Horses  entered  in  Book  5  will  be  ex- 
hibited, viz :  Saddle  Horses,  and  Matched  Horses  and  Mares.  In  the 
Cattle  Bing,  Work  Oxen  and  Steers,  Fat  Cattle,  Short  Horn  Bulls.  In 
the  Sheep  Ring,  all  classes  of  Long  Wool  Sheep ;  Berkshire  and  small 
breeds  of  Swine. 

The  Committees  are  expected  to  be  in  the  active  discharge  of  their 
duties  in  all  the  Departments. 

Thursday,  September  28th,  1871,  exhibition  of  Thoroughbred  Horses 
will  commence  at  10  o'clock.  The  Trotters  in  Book  6  will  exhibit  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  Cattle  Ring,  Short  Horn  Cows,  Sweepstakes  on  Cattle, 
Southdown  and  Fat  Sheep,  and  Sweepstakes  on  Swine. 
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Friday,  September  29th,  1871,  the  exhibition  of  Draft  Horses  for  the 
Sweepstake  Premiam  will  take  place  in  the  afternoon,  followed  by  the 
General  Sw^^epstakes  Glass  of  Horses  and  Mares.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Trotters  and  Sires  for  Sweepstakes  will  be  exhibited. 

In  the  Sheep  Eing,  Sweepstakes  on  Fine  and  Long  Wooled  Sheep. 

ENTEIES  AND  TEEMS. 

Any  person  may  enter  as  many  different  articles  for  exhibition  as  he  or 
she  may  own,  in  any  of  the  departments,  free  of  charge ;  but  no  person 
will  be  permitted  to  exhibit  articles  which  have  been  procured  for  that 
express  purpose. 

No  ExUibiter^s  Tickets  will  he  issued. 

Each,  member  of  the  awarding  committees  will  be  furnished  with  a 
badge,  upon  reporting  to  the  member  in  charge  of  the  department  in 
which  he  is  to  serve. 

Single  tickets,  twenty-five  cents. 

No  carriages,  or  persons  on  horseback,  admitted  to  the  grounds. 

EULES  AND  EEaUI/ATIONS. 

I.  Entries  must  specify  the  exhibitor's  name,  and  the  name  and  age  of 
the  animal  offered. 

No  animal  to  be  entered  in  the  name  of  any  other  than  the  lona  fide 
owner.  Should  any  be  entered  otherwise,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive a  premium,  although  awarded  by  the  Judges. 

An  animal  entered  for  exhibition  in  one  class,  cannot  compete  for  a 
premium  in  any  other,  except  in  Eoadsters  and  Sweepstakes,  and  as 
follows : 

A  single  animal  may  be  exhibited  as  one  of  a  pair  or  herd. 

Each  horse  will  have  the  ring  for  trial  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  award- 
ing committee. 

Exhibitors  are  required  to  have  their  articles  entered  on  the  books,  at 
the  Secretary's  oflBce,  before  they  are  placed  within  the  enclosure.  On 
the  entry  of  the  articles  or  animals,  cards  will  bo  furnished,  with  the 
number  and  class,  as  entered  at  the  office,  which  are  to  be  placed  on  the 
animal  or  article  to  be  exhibited,  and  no  others  will  be  admitted  on  the 
grounds. 

Exhibiters  must  see  to  the  delivery  of  their  articles  upon  the  grounds, 
and  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  appropriate  Department;  and  the  Society 
cannot,  in  any  case,  make  provision  for  their  transportation,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  any  expense  therefor,  either  for  their  delivery  at  or  return  from 
the  grounds ;  but  all  expenses  connected  therewith  must,  as  heretofore, 
be  provided  by  the  exhibUer. 
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11.  Persons  inteDding  to  exhibit  thoroughbred  animals  in  the  subdi- 
vision of  Cattle  or  Horses,  will  be  required  to  furnish  a  pedigree  of  the 
animals  to  be  exhibited;  the  pedigrees  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  at 
the  time  of  making  the  entry. 

Evidence  will  be  required  that  animals  exhibited  as  Breeders  are  not 
barren.  Breeding  Cows  must  have  produced  a  living  calf  within  the  two 
years  last  past. 

No  person  other  than  the  Judges  will  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  ring 
where  stock  is  exhibited,  except  the  officers  of  the  Society  or  the  Marshals. 

No  stock  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  ring  unless  under  halter,  and 
in  care  of  a  groom. 

Horses,  Cattle  and  Sheep  will  be  exhibited  in  the  ring  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  premium  ribbons  or  cards  attached  by  the  Judges  before 
leaving  the  enclosure.    First  Fremium — Red.    Second  Premium — Blue. 

No  animal  or  articles  shall  be  removed  before  the  close  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, without  the  permission  of  the  President  of  the  State  Board,  or 
member  of  the  Board  in  charge  of  the  Department  in  which  the  article 
is  exhibited.  Every  exhibiter  will  be  required  to  have  his  articles  on  the 
grounds,  and  arranged  in  their  places  by  Tuesday,  and  if  delayed  beyond 
12  o'clock  M.  of  that  day,  they  cannot  come  in  competition  for  premium^s. 

The  State  Board  will  take  every  precaution  in  their  power  for  the  safe 
preservation  of  stock  and  articles  on  exhibition,  after  their  arrival  and  ar 
rangement  upon  the  grounds,  but  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  loss  or 
damage  that  may  occur.  Exhibiters  are  desired  to  give  attention  to  their 
articles,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Fair  to  attend  to  their  removal. 

Forage  fob  Stock. — For  the  convenience  of  exhibiters,  hay  and  straw 
will  be  supplied  upon  the  grounds  without  charge ;  provided,  that  if  ani- 
mals are  entered  for  competition  and  not  exhibited  in  the  ring  in  the  class 
in  which  they  were  entered,  they  shall  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  one  dol- 
lar per  day. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  a  responsible  party  to  furnish  oats 
and  corn  on  the  grounds  at  market  prices,  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COMMITTEES. 

The  Committeemen  are  required  to  report  themselves  to  the  member  in 
charge  of  the  Department  in  which  they  are  to  serve,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  furnished  with  an  appropriate  insignia. 

No  person  who  is  an  exhibiter  can  act  as  Committeeman  on  the  class  in 
which  he  exhibits. 

When  articles  or  animals  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  a  premium,  the 
Committee  will  refuse  to  award  a  Premium. 
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Ko  person  will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  Committees  daring  their 
adjudications;  and  any  person  who,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  attempts  such 
an  interference,  will  be  excluded  from  competition. 

Committees  will  report  the  animals  entitled  to  premiums  only.  Any 
animals,  which,  in  their  opinion,  deserve  a  special  commendation,  will  be 
so  reported. 

Purity  of  blood,  as  established  by  pedigree,  symmetry,  size,  early  matu- 
rity and  general  characteristics  of  the  several  breeds  of  animals,  to  be 
considered ;  and  the  Committees  will  make  proper  allowance  for  age,  feed- 
ing, and  other  circumstances.  Identity  of  color  is  not  indispensable  to 
Matched  Horses. 

If  there  be  any  question  as  to  the  regularity  of  any  entry,  or  the  right 
of  any  animal  or  article  to  compete  in  the  class,  the  Committee  shall  report 
the  same  to  the  member  in  charge  for  -adjustment. 

The  Committee  on  Fat  Cattle  will  give  particular  attention  to  animals 
submitted  for  examination.  It  is  believed  that,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  those  are  the  best  cattle  that  have  the  greatest  weight  in  the  smallest 
superficies.  The  Committee  will  require  all  the  cattle  in  this  class  to  be 
weighed,  and  will  take  measures  to  give  the  superficies  of  each  of  their 
reports.  They  will  also  (before  awarding  the  Premiums)  require  the  compe- 
titors j  full  statements  as  to  the  manner  and  cost  of  feeding, 

REPOETS. 

The  Committees  will  be  expected  to  give  the  reasons  for  their  deciMons, 
embracing  the  valuable  and  desirable  qualities  of  the  animals  or  articles 
to  which  the  Premiums  are  awarded.  And,  as  one  great  object  of  the 
Society  is  to  collect  valuable  information  upon  subjects  connected  with 
Agriculture,  the  several  awarding  committees  are  requested  to  gather  all 
the  information  possible  from  exhibiters,  in  their  respective  departments, 
and  make  their  report  as  full  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

They  will  make  their  reports  of  awards  to  the  member  in  charge,  as 
early  as  possible  after  making  their  awards. 

A  copy  of  the  entry-book  will  be  given  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, so  that  he  may  write  a  full  report,  embracing  the  reasons  upon 
which  the  awards  were  made,  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  within  thirty  days  from  the  close  of  the  Fair. 

DISCEETIONAEY  PREMIUMS. 

No  awarding  committees  shall  award  any  discretionary  Premiums 
Whenever  articles  of  superior  merit  are  exhibited,  for  which  no  Premiums 
have  been  oflfercd,  the  awarding  committee  may  enter  the  same  on  the 
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book  of  awards,  so  that  the  Secretary  may  report  the  same  to  the  Board 
for  farther  action. 

AwABDiNa  Committees  must  not  attach  Premitoi  cards  to  the 
ARTICLES  FOR  WHICH  NO  PREMitTMS  ARE  OFFERED.  Awarding  com- 
mittees may  attach  commended  cards  to  such  articles  as  in  their  judg- 
ment deserve  commendation;  and  make  an  entry  of  the  same  in  the 
book. 

PAYMENT  OF  PREMIUMS. 

Premiums  are  payable  in  cash  if  desired,  except  where  medals  or  diplo- 
mas are  specified.  The  diplomas  and  medals  will  be  delivered  at  the  State 
Agricultural  Eooms,  in  the  State  House  in  Columbus,  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  prepared  or  engraved,  or  will  be  forwarded,  as  directed,  to  the  proper 
persons  by  the  Secretary.  Premiums  will  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  only 
on  the  order  of  the  President  and  Eecording  Secretary,  and  will  be  de- 
livered by  the  Secretary,  on  application,  at  any  time  after  the  Fair. 
These  orders  must  be  endorsed  by  the  party  to  whom  they  are  made 
payable. 

All  premiums  awarded  must  be  claimed  prior  to  the  first  of  January, 
1872,  or  they  will  be  deemed  forfeited. 

In  any  case,  a  premium  having  been  awarded  upon  any  single  animal 
or  article  of  $10  or  upwards,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  exhibitor  to  re- 
ceive either  silver  plate,  suitably  engraved,  or  the  money. 

STATEMENTS    TO   BE    FURNISHED    BY  APPLICANTS    FOR    PREMIUMS    ON 

FARM  CROPS. 

1.  The  land  shall  be  measured  by  some  competent  person,  who  shall 
make  affidavit  of  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement,  and  the  quantity  of 
ground. 

2.  The  applicant  shall  make  affidavit  according  to  the  forms  annexed, 
to  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  on  the  ground,  entered  on  the  premium 
list,  which  affidavit  must  accompany  the  application  for  premiums,  to- 
gether with  a  sample  of  the  grain. 

The  main  object  of  the  Society  being  to  promote  profitable  cultivation, 
it  does  not  propose  to  offer  premiums  for  crops  produced  by  extra vagent 
expenditure;  therefore  a  detailed,  certified  account  of  the  expense  of  cul- 
tivation must  be  made.  The  expense  of  labor  and  manure  should  be  par- 
ticularly stated,  and  the  kind  of  manure  used.  The  statement  must  be 
in  the  following  form : 
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To loads  manure  at  $ per  load | 

To days  plowing,  at  | per  day ^~~r~ 

To days   labor,    at    $ per  day f 

To days  harvesting,  $ perday...-^ $ 

To days  marketing ^, $ 

And  thus  each  item  of  expense  incurred  in  the  cultivation  and  marketing 
of  the  various  crops,  upon  which  premiums  are  applied  for,  must  be  fully 
stated. 

The  kind  and  condition  of  the  soil ;  the  quantity  and  kind  of  seed  used ; 
the  time  and  mode  of  putting  it  in  the  ground^  should  be  particularly 
stated. 

Samples  of  grain  and  vegetables  produced,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  State 
Fair  where  practicable,  and  also  to  be  sent  to  the  rooms  of  the  Board  at 
the  January  meeting. 

3.  All  the  grain  grown  on  the  entire  piece  of  land  measured,  must  be 
either  all  weighed  or  measured ;  and  not  the  product  of  a  square  rod  or  two 
weighed^  and  the  remainder  guessed  at, 

FORMS  OP  AFFIDAVITS. 

County,  88. — ^A.  B.,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon 

which  C.  D.,  raised  a  crop  of the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is acres 

and  no  more. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this day  of ,  1871.  ,  Justice. 

County  ss. — C.  D.,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop the  past  sea- 
son, upon  the  land  measured  by  A.  B.,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  thereon  was 

bushels,  and  no  more  weighed,  (or  measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel,  as  the  case  may  be,) 
and  that  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  are  correct  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge. 

Sworn  before  me,  this day  of ,  1871.  ,  Justice. 


CLASSIFICATIOIir. 


First  Department— Live  Stock. 

Second  Department— Machinery,  Implements,  etc. 

Thiid  Department— Mechanics*  and  Manufacturers*  Products. 

Fourth  Department — Textile  Fabrics  and  Domestic  Manufacturers. 

Fifth  Department— Farm  and  Horticultural  Products. 

Sixth  Department— Flowers  and  Fine  Arts. 

During  the  Fair,  these  departments  will  be  under  the  general  charge  of 
the  following  members  of  the  Board,  viz. : 

Horses L.  G.  Delano,  Chillicothe. 

Cattle  L.  B.  Sprague,  Springfield. 

Sheep.  Swine  and  Poultry James  B.  Jamison,  Cadiz. 

Machinery,  Implements,  etc Wm.  B.  McCluno,  Columbus. 
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Mechanics  and  Manfactares ^ R.  P.  Cannon,  Aurora. 

Textile  Fabrics  and  Domestic  Munu^frs S.  Harmount,  Canal  Dover. 

Farm  and  Horticnltnral D.  C.  Richmond,  Sand  usky  City. 

Flowers  and  Fine  Arts J.  A.  Wakder,  Cincinnati. 

The  following  geDtlemen  will  act  as  Saperintendeuts  in  the  respective 
Departments,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  members  in  charge. 

Horses Capt.  Geo.  St.  Clair,  Milford  Center. 

Cattle W.  B.  McPherson,  Xenia. 

Sheep  and  Swine Henry  Boyles,  Cadiz. 

Poultry N.  A.  Hanna,  Cadiz. 

Machinery Charles  Smith,  Marion. 

Hannfactnres  and  Mechanical P.  R.  Higley,  Windham. 

Domestic  and  Textile  Fahrics Upton  C.  Deardorff,  Canal  Dover. 

Farm  Products Henry  Milner. 

Fmits George  Powers,  Perrysburj;. 

Flowers  and  Fine  Arts Leo  Weltz,  Wilmington. 
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LIST  OF  ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 


FIRST  DEPAETMEXT. 


ENTRIES  OF  THOROUGHBRED  HORSES. 

T.  Creigbton,  LondoD,  OhiO|  stallioD,  3  years  and  nnder  4. 

C.  M.  Poor,  Springdale,  Ohio,  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  "  Ringmaster." 

Adam  Colvin,  Springfield,  Ohio,  mare,  4  years  and  over. 

"  "  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  •*  Bonny  Scotland." 

L.  B.  Sprague,  "  mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  "  Fanny  Johnson." 

"  "  filly,  1  year  and  under  2  "  Ida  May." 

"  "  stallion,  1  year  and  under  2,  "  Lagonda." 

W.  H.  Nance,  Paris,  Ky.,  stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  "  Hampton." 
C.  Paullus,  Dayton,  Ohio,  mare,  4  years  and  over,  '*  Lady  Emma." 
Stephen  F.  Deems,  Columbus,  Ohio,  mare,  4  years  and  over,  "  Julia." 

"  '*  stallion,  2  years  and  nnder  3,  "  Time." 

u  u  u  it  "Partisan." 

O.  P.  Chancy,  Canal  Winchester,  mare,  4  years  and  over,  **  Emily  Peyton." 
John  Reber,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  "  Hurrah." 

"  "  "         1  year  and  under  2. 

"  "  sucking  stallion. 

"  "  mare  with  foal,  "  Young  Fashion." 

B.  G.  Smythe,  Newark,  Ohio,  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  "  Woodstock." 
O.  H.  D.  Wood,  Newark,  Ohio,  mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  "  Maid  Marion." 

B.  D.  Anderson,  Xenia,  Ohio,  stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  "  Young  Ben  Butler." 

"  **         mare,  4  years  and  over,  "  Blanche  Butler." 

M.  Timmins,  Xenia,  Ohio,  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  *^  Young  Scythian." 

AWARDS  ON    TIIOUOUGIIBREDS. 

John  Reber,  Lancaster,  best  stallion  4  years  and  over : $60 

C.  M.  Poor,  Springdale,  2d  best 30 

B.  D.  Andeison,  Xenia,  best  stallion  3  years  and  under  4 30 

W.  H.  Nance,  Paris,  Ky.,  2d  best 20 

Stephen  F.  Deems,  Columbus,  best  stallion  2  years  and  under  3 25 

"  "  «  2d  best 15 

John  Reber,  Lancaster,  best  stallion  I  year  and  under  2 20 

L.  B.  Sprague,  Springfield,  2d  best 15 
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John  Reber,  Lancaster,  best  sucking  stallion  colt 15 

2d  best - No  award. 

O.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Winchester,  best  mare  4  years  and  over 40 

Stephen  F.' Deems,  Colnmbns,  2d  best 25 

Best  mare  3  years  and  under  4 No  award. 

2d  beet No  award. 

O.H.  Wood,  Newark,  best  mare  2  years  andtinderS 20 

L,  B.  Sprague,  Springfield,  2d  best 15 

"  "  best  filly  1  year  and  under  2 15 

2d  best No  award. 

Best  sucking  filly No  award. 

2d  best No  award. 

John  Reber,  Lancaster,  best  brood  mare,  with  foal  by  side 40 

2d  best No  award. 

Awarding  Committee.— A.  Waddle,  South  Charleston ;  John  M.  Millikin,  Hamilton 
Lafayette  La  Boiteauz,  Cincinnati. 


ENTRIES  OF  ROADSTERS. 

£.  B.  Cassilly,  Springfield,  mare,  4  years  and  over. 

"  "  brood  mare,  with  foal  by  side. 

Wm.  H.  Crane,  Tippecanoe  City,  mare,  4  years  and  over  "  Mollie." 
"  "  "  «  "Belle." 

"  "  "     3  years  and  under  4,  "  May  of  Mohawk." 

L.  D.  Campbell,  Hamilton,  stallion,  4  years  and  over. 

John  Wylie,  Cadiz,  mare,  3  years  and  under  4,  "Minnie  Hawthorne." 

B.  P.  Bond,  Brandt,  mare,  ^  years  and  over. 

N.  M.  Runyan,  Marion,  mare,  4  years  and  over,  "  Ohio  Girl." 

"  "  "  «  "Queen." 

£.  R.  McClintick,  Springfield,  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  "  Gilbert." 
Wm.  A.  Wright,  Logan  "  "  "Messenger." 

C.  T.  Adams,  Springfield,  stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  "Charlie." 
Adam  Colvin         "  mare,  2  years  and  under  3. 

Dr.  Bryant  "  stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  "  Lexington." 

W.Ward  "  "       4  years  and  over,  "  Dan." 

George  Altz,  "  mare  " 

JohnMonahan  "  stallion  " 

"  "  "       2  years  and  under  3. 

f<  U  t€  U 

Wm.R.  Burnett  "  mare                      " 

Frank  Gillett  "  "          3  years  and  under  4. 

J.  F.  Barringer  "  "          4  years  and  over. 

Jaa.  Meenach  "  "         2  years  and  under  3. 

E.  B.  Cassilly  "  brood  mare,  with  foal  by  side. 

J.  H.  Barringer  "  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  "  Young  Independence. 

G.  W.  Bouvier  "  "       3  years  and  under  4,  *    oung  Mohawk." 

A.  .Johnson,  Clifton,  mare,  3  years  and  under  4. 
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Perry  Snyder,  Alpha,  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  **  Whitehall." 

J.  &  R.  Cook,  Franklin    "  "  "Jim  Clay." 

Jan.  Clark,  New  Moorefield,  stallion,  4  years  and  oyer,  **  Mohawk,  Jr." 

J.D.Clark  "  mare  "  "Ida  May." 

Jas.  Beed,  Springfield,  mare,  3  years  and  under  4,  "  Mollie." 

J.  Maxwell,  New  Moorefield,  brood  mare,  with  foal  by  side,  "Jennie  Jinks." 

Jas.  WiUoughby  "  "  "  "DoUie." 

J.  P.  Mumma,  Dayton,  mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  •*  Anna  Bell." 

D.  McMillan,  Xenia,  stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  "  Margrave." 

Jno.  Rapp,  Springfield,  stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  "  Charlie." 

W.  A.  NeiV  London,  stallion,  1  year  and  under  2,  "  Spartan,  Jr." 

Frank  Mitchell,  London,  mare,  1  year  and  under  2. 

R.  R.  Carpenter,  Tippecanoe  City,  mare,  3  years  and  under  4,  "  Western  Maid." 

Albert  Booce,  West  Lancaster,  brood  mare,  with  foal  by  side. 

Seth  Griffin,  Elyria,  stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  "  Yoang  Sir  Henry." 

"  "      mare,  2  years  and  under  3. 

"  "     stallion,  4  years  and  over,  "  Ohio  Hero," 

Thos.  Titus,  Springfield,  mare,  with  foal. 
Ed.  Brock,  Xenia,  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  "Boston." 
D.  O.  Heiskell,  South  Charleston,  mare,  2  years  and  under  3. 
Thos.  Ballard,  Mason,  stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  "  Pilot." 
J.  C.  Crain,  Cedarville,  mare,  3  years  and  under  4. 
J.  H.  Millinger,  Springfield,  mare,  3  years  and  under  4. 
Weaver  &,  Well  wood,  Fremont,  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  "  Frank." 

"  "  "       3  years  and  under  4,  "  Frank  Sloan." 

Frank  Sloan,  Mechanicsbnrg  "       2  years  and  under  3,  "  Black  Boy." 

J.  P.  Weaver,  Fremont,  mare,  3  years  and  under  4,  "  Fanny  Weaver." 
H.  M.  Burnham,  Mechanicsbnrg,  mare,  2  years  and  under  3. 
Jno.  Bamhart,  Marion,  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  "  Sam  Patch." 
Ezra  Bond,  Brandt,  stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  "  Dan." 
Oskamp  &  Wade,  Miamiville,  mare,  4  years  and  over,  "  Ohio  GirL" 
Jas.  Alexander,  Columbus,  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  "  Dick  Sliter." 
J.  W.  McCann,  Hilliard,  stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  "  Dudley." 
D.  O.  Heiskell,  South  Charleston,  4  years  and  over,  stallion,  "  Whip  Clay." 
D.  Mason,  Xenia,  mare,  4  years  and  over,  "  Lady  Suffolk." 
Mosser  <&  Bro,  Lancaster,  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  "  Marksman." 
W.  A.  Neil,  London,  mare,  4  years  and  over. 
H.  L.  Eckels,  Cardington,  mare,  4  years  and  over,  "  Flora." 
C.  C.  Dills,  Dayton  "  "  "  Kitty." 

Solomon  Ramsey,  Centreville,  stallion,  4  years  and  over. 

"  "  "       3  years  and  under  4. 

Geo.  W.  Williams,  Columbus,  mare,  3  years  and  under  4,  "  Belle  of  Hamilton." 
C.  S.  Herr,  Shadesville,  stallion,  3  years  and  under  4, "  Membrino  Thorn.'' 
Geo.  Blackmore,  Bloomingbnrg,  mare,  4  years  and  over,  "  Jennie." 
B.  D.  Anderson,  Xenia, ,  stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  "  Young  Ben  Butler." 
Paul  Shinn,  Selma,  mare,  3  years  and  under  4,  "  Jessie." 
Allen  Job,  Yellow  Springs,  stallion,  6  years  old,  "  Blucher." 
M.  Timmons,  Xenia,  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  "  Young  Scythian." 
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AWARDS  ON  ROADSTERS.. 

John  Clark,  New  Moorefield,  best  stallion,  4  years  and  over ^0 

John  Monahan,  Springfield,  2d  best 25 

C.  S.  Kerr,  Shadesville,  best  stallion,  3  years  and  under  4 30 

Thos.  Ballard,  Mason,  2d  best 15 

John  Mohahan,  Springfield,  best  stallioD,  2  years  and  under  S 20 

*'                   **           2dbe8t 15 

J.  D.  Clark,  New  Moorefield,  best  mare,  4  years  and  over 40 

E.  B.  Cassilly,  Springfield,  2d  best 20 

Frank  Gillett,  Springfield,  best  mare,  3  years  and  under  4 25 

James  Reed,  Springfield,  2d  best 20 

D.  0.  Heiskill,  South  Charleston,  best  mare,  2  years  an  d  under  3 20 

J.  W.  Maxwell,  New  Moorefield,  best  brood  mare  with  foal 40 

Jas.  Willoughby,  New  Moorefield,  2d  best 20 

Awarding  Committee.— Josiah  KpUer,  Bucyrus  ;  S.  S.  McCuUy,  Crestline ;  Jeff.  Van 
Home,  Zanesyille. 


ENTRIES  OF  HORSES  FOR  GENERAL  PURPOSES. 

J.  Rakestraw,  Clifton,         stallion,  4  years  and  over,  *'  Commodore  Perry." 

E.  R.  McClintick,  Springfield,    "  "  "  Gilbert." 

Wm.  A  Wright,  Logan,  "  "  "  Messenger." 

Ed.  Brock,  Xenia,  "  " 

Jaa.  Meenaoh,  Springfield,  *'  *' 

J.  C.  Gemmill,         " 

J.  H.  Skinner,  Palestine, 

John  Mailer,  Dayton, 

Greenleaf  &>  Watson,  London, 

J.  B.  Mahan,  Allen's, 

Juo.  Rapp,  Springfield, 

J.  R.  Hershner,  Springfield,  stallion,  2  years  and  under  3, 

Ezra  Bond,  Brandt,  "  " 

Simon  Percel,  Sandusky,  "  ** 

C.  T.  Adams,  Springfield,  "  " 

Henry  Spray,  New  Burlington, 

IHmiel  Stout,  Delaware, 

Robt.  McMillan,  CedarvUle, 

David  Martin,  Plain  City, 

J.  Rakestraw,  Clifton, 

Saml  Mock,  New  Carlisle, 

Lemuel  Dyer,  Bloomingburg,     "  " 

James  Meenach,  Springfield,      "  *^ 

R.  Bnrxows,  Xenia,  "  " 

Alva  Smith,  Plain  City,  "  ** 

B.  G.  Purgit,  Mechanicsburg,     "  " 

T.  y.  Crabill,  Springfield,  sucking  staUion  colt. 

Wm.  A.  Wright,  Logan,         "  «  "Hocking.'' 


"  "  Cruiser,  Jr." 

"  "  Benecia  Boy." 

*♦  "  White  Hall,  Jr." 

"  "  Membrino  Thorn." 

3  years  and  under  4,  **  Larkin." 
"  "  Charley." 


"  Ben." 
"  Granite." 


"  Commodore  Perry." 


1  year  and  under  2. 
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J.  Maxwell,  New  Moorefield,  sucking  stallion  colt. 

J.  T.  Knight,  Urbana,  "  " 

Albert  Booce,  W.  Lancaster,      "  " 

Thos.  Titus,  Springfield,  "  "  "  Highland  Fling." 

J.  F.  Harrison,  Springfield,  mare,  4  years  and  over. 

Jas.  Rawlings,  Urbana,  "  " 

B.  P.  Bond,  Brandt,  "  " 

Jno.  F.  Harrison,  Springfield,     "  "  "  Faony." 

L.B.Sprague,  "  "  " 

Ja8.Meenach,  "  " 

B.  W.  Bell,  Sunbury,  "  «  "Qneen." 

Greenleaf  &  Watson,  I.ondon,   "  ^*  "  Mountain  Maid.,' 

Q.  Farrington,  Mechanicsburg,  '^  *' 

Alex.  Townsley,  Cedarville,       "  "  "  Lize." 

John  Wylie,  Cadiz,  mare,  3  years  and  under  4. 

b.  W.  EawUngs,  Urbana,        "  " 

((  If  i(  u 

James  Meenach,  Springfield,  "  *^ 

A.  Johnson,  Clifton,  mare,  3  years  and  under  4. 

D.  B.  Stansel,  Centreville,  mare,  3  years  and  under  four,  "Topsey." 
J.  W.  McCame,  Hilliard,  "  "  "Emily." 
J.  T.  Garlough,  Springfield,  "                        .    " 

J.  C.  Fuller,  New  Carlisle,     "      2  years  and  under  3. 
J.  P.  Mumma,  Dayton,  "  " 

Philip  Sutton,  Yellow  Springs,  mare,  2  years  and  under  3. 
Jos.  McAfee,  Cedarville,  "  '< 

Jas.  Willoughby,  New  Moorefield,  filly,  1  year  and  under  2, 
J.  T.  Maxwell,  "  "  " 

Jas.  Hollingshead,  Xenia,  "  " 

T.  Titus,  Springfield,  "  " 

E.  B.  Casselly,  Springfield,  sucking  filly. 
Jos.  McAfee,  Cedarville,  " 
Ed.  Spencer,         "                          " 

T.  V.  Crabill,  Springfield,  brood  mare,  with  foal  by  her  side. 

Wm.  A.  Wright,  Logan,  "  "  "  Fannie  Clay." 

Jas.  Willoughby,  New  Moorefield, "  "  "  DoUie." 

J.Maxwell,  '*  "  "  "  Jennie  Jinks." 

J.  Knight,  Urbana,  "  « 

Jos.  McAfee,  Cedarville,  "  " 

T.  Titus,  Springfield,  "  " 

Ed.  Spencer,  Cedarville,  "  " 

AWABDS  ON  HORSES  FOR    GENERAL  PURPOSES. 

James  Meenach,  Springfield,  best  stallion  4  years  and  over |50 

Qreenleaf  &  Watson,  London  2d  best 25 

J.  B.  Mahan,  Aliens,  best  stallion  3  years  and  under  4, 30 

2d  best  : No  award. 

J.  Rakestraw,  Clifton,  best  stallion  2  years  and  under  3 20 

J.  R,  Kershner,  Springfield,  2d  best 10 
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B.  G.  Purget,  Mechanicsbnrg,  best  Btallion  1  year  and  under  2 1 15 

Alva  Smith,  Plain  City  2d  best 10 

Albert  Booco,  W.Lancaster,  beBt  sacking  colt 15 

J.  T.  Knight,  Urbana  2d  best  10 

Greenleaf  &.  Watson,  London,  best  mare  4  years  and  over 30 

B.  P.  Bond,  Brant,  2d  best 15 

D.  B.  Stanoel,  Centerville,  best  mare  3  years  and  nnder  4 20 

D.  W  Bawlings,  Urbana  2d  best 15 

Phillip  Sutton,  Yellow  Springs,  best  mare  2  years  and  under  3 15 

Jas.  McAffee,  Cedarville,  2d  best 10 

J.  T.  Maxwell,  New  Morefield,  best  filly  1  year  and  under  2 J5 

Jas.  Willoughby  New  Morefield,  2d  best 10 

Jas.  McAiFee,  Cedarville,  best  sucking  fiUy. 15 

E.  B.  Cassilly,  Springfield  2d  best 10 

J,  W.  Mazwdl,  New  Morefield,  best  brood  mare  with  foal  by  side 40 

Jas.  McAffee,  Cedarville,  2d  best 20 

Awarding  Committee.— J.  Monahan,  Springfield;  S.  Baughman,  Wadswoith;  0.  P. 
Chaney,  Canal  Winchester;  L.  Vorhees,  Keunon  P.  O. ;  Wm.  Allen  Neil,  London. 


ENTRIES  OF  DRAFT  HORSES. 

James  £.  Yeazle  and  H.  Weaver,  Springfield,  stallion,  3  years  and  under  4. 
J.  E,  Yeazle,  "  mare,  4  years  and  over. 

James  Whitely,  *'  stallion,  2  years  and  under  3. 

*'  "  mare,  4  years  and  over. 

"  "  filly,  1  year  and  under  2, 

J.  G.  Smith,  Cedarville,  mare,  4  years  and  over,  "Lottie." 
John  R.  Gray,  Mingo,  stallion,  1  year  and  under  2,  "Colonel.'' 

"  "     mare,  3  years  and  ULder  3,  "Victory  Belle." 

"  "     mare,  4  years  and  over,  *'Lady  Elgin." 

Thomas  StiUings,  Milford  Centre,  mare,  4  years  and  over,  "Mollie." 

"  "  mare,  3  years  and  under  4,  *<Nellie." 

"  "  sucking  filly. 

"  "  brood  mare,  foal  by  her  side 

Thomas  Jones,  Darby  Creek,  brood  mare,  foal  by  her  side. 
*'  "  stallion,  4  years  and  over. 

"  "  mare,  3  years  and  under  4. 

"  "  filly,  1  year  and  under  2. 

"  "  •  sucking  filly. 

J.  C.  Stevens,  Kenton,  filly,  1  year  and  under  2,  "Flora  Belle." 
W.  C.  Gemsull,  Springfield,  stallion,  4  years,  "English  Clyde." 
James  Willoughby,  New  Morefield,  mare,  4  years  and^ver,  "Jane." 
Louis  Yates,  Catawba,  mare,  4  years  and  over,  "Dale." 

"  "        filly,  1  year  and  under  2,  "Dollie." 

Henry  Carman,  Caestown,  stallion,  2  years  old. 
Andrew  Nicholson,  Plattsburg,  sucking  stallion. 

"  brood  mare,  with  foal  by  her  side. 

7A 
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Jacob  Shroyer,  Tippecanoe,  brood  mare,  with  foal  by  her  side,  '^Kell.'^ 

"  *^  BQckiDg  stallion  colt. 

D.  McMillan  &  Co.,  Xenia,  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  '^Phil  l^eridan.'' 
George  Smaltz,  '*      filly,  1  year  and  nnder  2. 

Arnold  Reid,  "  " 

James  HoUingshead    "  " 

J.  K.  Langhead,  "      stallioD,  1  year  and  under  2,  ^General  Grant." 

R  Borrows,  "  " 

Isaiah  Fross,  Donaldsville,  stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  ''Young  Grant.*^ 
J.  T.  Hannaberry,  Selma,  mare,  1  year  and  under  2. 
Jacob  E.  Davis,  Dublin,  stallion,  1  year  and  nnder  2,  ^'Belgian." 
J.  S.  Smart,  Jerome,  mare,  2  years  and  under  3. 
L.  Dyer,  Bloomingburg,  stallion,  1  year  and  under  2. 
Charles  McMullin,  Irwin,  mare,  with  foal  by  her  side. 

"  "       sucking  filly. 

Robert  Bickett,  Plain  City,  stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  *'  Selim.'' 
Samuel  Taylor,  *^  stallion,  I  year  and  under  2. 

John  Domeny,  Canaan,  " 

Samuel  Taylor,  Plain  City,  filly,  1  year  and  under  2. 
B.  W.  Bell,  Sunbury,  sucking  filly. 

"  "  stallion,  1  year  and  under  2,  "Prince  William." 

H.  C.  &  C.  W.  Guy  &  Co.,  Mechanicsburg,  stallion,  4  years  and  oyer,  "Prince  Alfred.'^ 

"  "  •*  "Emperor." 

John  Bamhart,  Marion,  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  "Canadian  Chieftain.'' 
John  Whitely,  Kenton,  mare,  4  years  and  over,  "Nellie  Gray." 
Samuel  Mock,  New  Carlisle,  stallion,  1  year  and  under  2,  "Napoleon." 
Stanley  and  Wilson,  Chillicothe,  stallion,  2  years  and  under  3. 
B.  F.  Garlough,  Springfield,  mare,  with  foal. 

"  "  filly,  1  year  and  under  2. 

"  "  sucking  stallion. 

George  W.  Rebman,  Olivesburg,  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  "Cheshire.'' 
Alexander  Townsley,  Cedarville,  stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  "Jack." 

"  "  mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  "Belle." 

John  Reber,  Lancaster,  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  "Shakespeare." 
"  "  "  "George  3d." 

"  "  stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  "Edinburgh." 

"  "  '    "  "Glasgow." 

John  Q.  Hackenberg,  Springfield,  sucking  filly. 
George  Sinclair,  Milford  Center,  sucking  stallion. 

"  "  mare,  4  years  and  over. 

"  "  mare,  3  years  and  under  4. 

"  "  filly,  1  year  and  under  2. 

"  "  mare,  with  foal. 

"  "  sucking  stallion. 

▲WARDS  ON  DRAPT  HORfiEfl. 

D.  McMillan  &Co.,  Xenia,  best  stallion  4  years  and  over |50 

H.  C.  &  C.  W.  Guy,  Mechanicsburg,  2d  best 25 

James  E.  Teazel  and  H.  Weaver,  Springfield,  beet  stallion  3  years  and  under  4 25 
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Robert  Bickett,  Plain  City,  2d  best $15 

JohnReber,  Lancaster,  best  stallion  2  years  and  under  3.. 15 

'•  "  2dbeet 10 

L.  Dyer,  Bloomingbnrg,  best  stallion  1  year  and  nnder  2 10 

Jacob  £.  Davis,  Dnblin,  2d  best 5 

Andrew  Nicholson,  Plattsbarg,  best  sncking  stallion  colt 10 

George  Sinclair,  liilford  Center,  2d  best 5 

JohnR.  Gray,Mingo,  best  mare  4 ^ears  and  over 30 

J.  E.  Yeaeel,  Springfield,  2d  best 20 

George  Sinclair,  Milford  Center,  best  mare  3  years  and  nnder  4 20 

Thomas  Jones,  Darby  Creek,  2d  best 15 

J.  S.  Smart,  Jerome,  best  mare  2  years  and  under  3 15 

JohnR.  Gray,  Mingo,  2d  best 10 

Louis  Yates,  Catawba,  best  filly  1  year  and  nnder  2 10 

J.  C.  Stevens,  Kenton,  2d  best 5 

James  McMuUeUi  Irwin,  best  sncking  filly 10 

B.  W.  Bell,  Sunbury,  2d  best 5 

George  Sinclair,  Milford  Center,  beet  brood  mare  with  foal  by  side 40 

Thomas  Jones,  Darby  Creek,  2d  best 20 

AwABDiNG  Committee— John  C.  Jamison,  Cadiz*;  Y.  L.  Decker,  Lockboume ;  E.  M. 
Williams,  Columbus. 


ENTRIES  OF  MATCHED  HORSES  AND  MARES;  GELDINGS  AND  MARES  FOR 
HARNESS;  SADDLE  HORSES. 

G.  W.  Yeaxel,  Springfield,  gelding  for  saddle. 

E.  B.  Cassilly,  Springfield,  mare  for  light  harness. 

Jno.  D.  Kirkpatiick,  Urbana,  Ohio,  gelding  for  light  harness,  4  years« 

J.  S.  Thomas,  Springfield,  saddle  mare. 

O.  J.  Wright  d:  Son,  Waynesville,  saddle  gelding. 

Wm.  M.  Ramsey,  Cadiz,  stallioB  for  saddle,  "  Hiatoga,  Jr.'' 

Thos.  Stillings,  Milford  Centre,  pair  draft  mares. 

O.  J.  Wright  &  Son,  Waynesville,  gelding  for  light  harness. 

J.  B.  Mahan,  Allen,  gelding  for  saddle. 

D.  W.  Rawlings,  Urbana,  pair  farm  or  draft  mares. 

B.  P.  Bond,  Brandt,  pair  matched  roadsters. 

**  "       gelding  for  saddle. 

N.  M.  Rnnyan,  Marion,  mare  for  light  harness,  "  Queen.''  . 
J.  T.  Norris,  Springfield,  gelding  for  saddle. 
B.  P.  Bond,  Brandt,  gelding  for  light  harness. 
Wm.  A.  Wright,  Logan,  mare  for  light  harness,  **  Kate  Fisher."- 
D.  A.  MoNair,  Xenia,  matched  roadsters. 
J.  £.  Yeazel,  Springfield,  gelding  for  light  harness. 


Adam  Colvin, 

u 

mare 

Cyras  Drisool, 

tt 

<i 

Myen, 

« 
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John  Sipsnin, 

II 
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Peter  Prince,  SpriDgfield,  mare  for  light  harness. 

F.  Saltzbaugh,      "  gelding  " 
R.  Flowers,           "           mare               " 

D.  8.  Shields,  Paddy's  Run,  mare  for  saddle. 
A.  Moorehonse,  Springfield,  pair  matched  coach  marcs. 
Jno.  Linn,  *'  gelding  for  light  harness. 

J.  F.  Gregg,  Jefiersonyille,  pair  matched  coach  geldings. 
"  "  gelding  for  light  harness. 

U  U  It 

Perry  Snyder,  Alpha,  pair  matched  roadsters. 

**  gelding  for  light  harness. 

R.  &  J.  Cook,  Franklin,  stallion  for  saddle,  "Jim  Clay.'' 
Adam  Garlongh,  Alpha,  gelding  for  light  harness. 
Jas.  Willoughby,  New  Morofield,  pair  farm  or  draft  mares, 
J.  D.  Clark,  "  gelding  for  saddle. 

''  "  mare  for  light  harness, "  Ida  May.'' 

George  Horr,  New  Carlisle,  pair  coach  horses. 
John  M.  Shroyer,  Tippecanoe,  gelding  for  light  harness. 
W.  A.  Neal,  London,  pair  matched  roadsters,  mares. 
Frank  Mitchell,  **  coach  geldings. 

Allen  Job,  Yellow  Springs,  stallion  for  saddle,  "  Blucher.'' 
Philip  Sutton,        "  gelding  for  saddle. 

G.  W.  Turner,  Springfield,  *' 

D.  B.  Stansel,  Centerville,  gelding  for  light  harness,  "  Sam.'^ 

8.  S.  Wolf,  Springfield,  mare  " 

J.  Bacon,  Springfield,  pair  SQatched  roadsters. 

H.  L.  Eckels,  Cardington,  " 

R.  M.  Huffinan,  Springfield,  gelding  for  light  harness. 

Seth  Griffin,  Elyria,  pair  coach  geldings,  "  Lake  Erie ''  and  mate. 

"  pair  matched  roadsters,  "  Budd  Doble  "  and  "  Mark  Twain.' 

Chas.  M.  Clark,  Springfield,  pair  coach  geldings. 
D.  O.  Heiskell,  South  Charleston,  pair  matched  roadsters. 

"  <<  gelding  for  light  harness. 

W.  C.  Gray,  Piqua,  mare  for  saddle,  "  Maggie." 
Greenleaf  &  Watson,  London,  mare  for  light  harness,  **Pat8ey." 
"  "         gelding  "  "London." 

K.  S.  Cecil,  Casstown,  "  */  "Doe," 

H.  Shroyer,  Tippecanoe,  "  "  "Bill." 

Jno.  Barutiart,  Marion,  stallion  for  saddle,  "  Sam  Patch." 
J.  Redmond,  Springfield,  gelding  for  light  harness,  "Ftank."" 
P.  T.  Sayers,  Tkoy,  "  "         "Mohawk." 

W.  C.  Brown,  Columbus,  "*  "         "  Milton  Day." 

E.M.  Stroder,        "  "  "         "Red  Oak." 

A.  N.  Brooks,  Springfield,  pair  coach  geldings. 
S.  Farrington,  Mcchanicsburg,  " 

M.  Bowerman,  Hamilton,  gelding  for  light  harness,  "  Custard." 
Wm.  Taylor,  Xenia,  "  *'         "  Clay  Prince." 

D.Mason,  "  mare,  "        "  Lady  Suflfolk." 

Wm.  Neil,  London,  saddle  stallion,  "  Spartan." 
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J.  M.  Forgy,  Midway,  gelding  for  light  harness. 

A.  O.  Bond,  Dayton,  "  " 

H.  L.  Eckels,  Caidington,  mare  "  "  Flora/' 

C.  C.  Dills,  Dayton,  matched  roadsters. 

C.  H.  Wilson,  Yellow  Springs,  gelding  for  saddle. 

W.  P.  Crozier,  Piqua,  gelding  for  light  harness. 

Qeo.  Sinclair,  Milford  Centre,  pair  of  farm  or  draft  geldings. 

A.  Bobins,  Casfttown,  gelding  for  light  harness. 

Adam  ColTin,  Springfield,  mare  for  light  harness. 

W.  M.  Edwards,  Cleveland,  matched  roadsters. 

**  "  gelding  for  light  harness. 

"  "  mare  " 

O.  M.  Cleyinger,  West  Newton,  matched  roadsters. 
J.  B.  Woodward,  Tippecanoe  City,  coach  geldings. 
Sam'l  Baker,  Jamestown,  saddle  gelding,  **  Frank.'' 
ThoB.  Mc(}ee,  Washington  C.  H.,  matched  roadsters. 
C.  C.  Dills,  Dayton,  matched  coach  mares. 

AWARDS  ON  MATCHED  HORSES  AND  MARES. 

6eih  Griffin,  Elyria,  best  pair  coach  geldings  or  mares 1 $40 

C.  C.  Dills,  Dayton,  2d  best 20 

D.  W.  Rawlings,  Urbana,  best  pair  of  farm  or  draft  geldings  or  mares 40 

Geo.  Sinclair,  Milford  Center,  2d  best 20 

W.  M.  Edwards,  Cleveland,  best  pair  matched  roadsters 40 

It.  O.  Heiskill,  South  Charleston,  2d  best 20 

AWARDS  ON  GELDINGS  AND  MARES  FOR  HARNESS. 

W.  M.  Edwards,  Cleveland,  best  gelding  for  light  harness |50 

D.  O.  HeiskiU,  South  Charleston,  2d  best ! 25 

W.  M.  Edwards,  Cleveland,  best  mare  for  light  harness QP 

Greenleaf&WatBou,  London,  2d  best 25 

AWARDS  ON  SADDLE  HORSES. 

Wm.  Neil,  London,  best  stallion  for  saddle |40 

D.  S.  Shields,  Paddy's  Run,  best  mare  or  gelding  for  saddle 40 

J.  D.  Clark,  New  Morefield,  2d  best ♦ 20 

Awarding  CoMMrrrEE.— L.  Yorheee,  Kennpn  P.  O. ;  A.  W.  Seymour,  Bainbridge ; 
8.  Baughman,  Wadsworth. 


ENTRIES  OF  TROTTERS. 

E.  B.  Cassilly,  Springfield,  trotting  mare. 

A.  F.  Shaffer,  Springfield,  trotting  gelding,  <' Warrior,  Jr." 
N.  H.  Runyan,  llanon,  trotting  mare,  *'  Ohio  GirL'^ 

John  HcQarr,  Springfield,  trotting  mare. 

John  Monahan,  Springfield,  trotting  stallion. 

J.  H.  Barringer,  Springfield,  trotting  stallion,  **  Toung  Independence.' 
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R.  Cook,  Franklin,  trotting  gelding,  "  Joe  Hooker.'' 
J.  D.  Clark,  New  Morefield,  trotting  mare,  "  Ida  May.'' 
T.  McKinney,  Springfield,  trotting  gelding,  "  Charlie." 
Seth  Griffla,  Elyria,  trotting  stallion,  "  Ohio  Hero." 
Tho&  Ballard,  Mason,  trotting  gelding,  ''  Nameless." 
Oskamp  &,  Wade,  Miamiville,  trotting  mare,  ''  Ohio  Girl." 
D.  O.  Heiskell,  Sonth  Charleston,  trotting  stallion,  **  Whip  Clay." 
"  "  "        gelding,  ''Champion." 

M.  Bowerman,  Hamilton,  trotting  gelding,  ''  Chstard." 
L.  D.  Camphell,  Hamilton,  trotting  stallion,  "Col.  Ellsworth." 
Mnsser  &,  Bro.,  Lancaster,  trotting  stallion,  '*  Marksman." 
W.  M.  Edwards,  Cleveland,  trotting  gelding,  "  Yictor." 

"  "  "        mare. 

A.  O.  Bond,  Dayton,  trotting  gelding. 
P.  R.  Carroll,  Xenia,  trotting  mare,  "  Gray  Lady." 
W.  A.  Whiteside,  Clifton,  trotting  mare,  "  Julia." 

AWABDS  ON  TROTTEBS. 

Musser  &,  Bro.,  Lancaster,  best  and  fastest  trotting  stallion |75 

L.  D.Campbell,  Hamilton,  2d  best 25 

Oskamp  &  Wade,  Miamisville,  best  and  fastest  trotting  mare 75 

J.  D.  Clark,  New  Morefield,  2d  best 25 

A.  O.Bond,  Dayton,  beet  and  fastest  trotting  gelding 50 

T.  McKinney,  Springfield,  2d  best 25. 

Awarding  Committee— George  W.  Gregg,  CiroleviUe ;  W.  C.  Brown,  Ccdnmbos ;  John 
Reber,  Lancaster. 


ENTRIES  OF  SWEEPSTAKES. 

J.  Rakestraw,  Clifton,  stallion,  of  any  age,  "  Commodore  Perry,"  29  months  old. 

T.  Creighton,  London,  stallion  of  any  age. 

Samuel  Mock,  New  Carlisle,  stallion  of  any  age  other  than  draft. 

Jas.  Whitely,  Springfield,  draft  mare,  any  age. 

L.  D.  Campbell,  Hamilton,  best  and  fastest  trotting  horse,  mare  or  gelding. 

"  **  best  sta]^on  of  any  age  or  breed  other  than  draft. 

John  R.  Gray,  Mingo,  draft  mare,  any  age. 
D.  M.  Frazer,  Cadis,  stallion,  draft,  any  age,  **  Frank." 
Thomas  Stillings,  Milford  Centre,  draft  mare,  any  age. 


Thomas  Jones,  Darby  Creek,  *'  '* 

"  "  draft  stallion,  any  age. 

J.  B.  Mahan,  Aliens,  stallion,  any  age  or  clasd  other  than  draft,  ^*  Larkin. 
D.  W.  Rawlings,  Urbana,  mare,  any  age  or  class  other  than  draft. 

tt  II  t(  u  u 

Jas.  Rawlings,  «  «  "  « 

N.  M.  Ronyan,  Marion,  best  and  fastest  trotting  mare»  "  Ohio  GirL" 
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N.  M.  Banyan,  Marion,  mare,  any  age  or  class  other  than  drafb,  "  Qaeen." 

J.  C.  Stevens,  Kenton,  draft  mare,  any  age,  ''  Flora  Bell." 

C.  M.  Poor,  Springdale,  stallion,  any  age  or  breed  other  than  draft,  "  Ringmaster/' 

John  F.  Harrison,  Springfield,  mare,  any  breed  other  than  draft,  "  Fanny.'' 

Wm.  M.  Ramsey,  Cadlx,  stallion,  other  than  draft,  **  Hiatoga,  jr." 

J.  £.  Teasel,  Springfield,  draft  mare. 

C.  T.  Adams,  Springfield,  stallioo,  other  than  draft,  **  Charlie." 

J.  C.  Fuller,  New  Carlisle,  mare,  any  age  or  breed  other  than  draft. 

Jas.  Meenach,  Springfield,  stallion,    **  *^  ** 

W.  C.  Gemnnll,        "  u  u         -         u  u 

J,  H.  Barringer,       «  "  *'  "  " 

J.  H.  Skinner,  Palestine,       «  "  "  "         "  Benicia  Boy." 

Jas.  Willonghby,  New  Morefield,  draft  mare,  "  Jane." 

Loois  Yates,  Catawba,  draft  mare,  ''  Dale." 

Lotus  Yates,  Catawba,  draft  mare,  ''Dollie." 

J.  D.  Clark,  New  Morefield,  mare,  other  than  draft,  ''  Ida  May." 

Jas.  Clark,  New  Morefield,  stallion,  other  than  draft,  <'  Mohawk,  Jr." 

Jas.  Clark,  New  Morefield,  trotting  horse,  mare  or  gelding,  "  Mohawk,  jr." 

T.  McKinney,  Springfield,  trotting  gelding,  <'  Charlie." 

D.  McMillan  &,  Co.,  Xenia,  stallion,  5  his  colts  (draft)  1  year  old. 
D.  McMillan  A,  Co.,  Xeni%  stallion,  draft. 

David  Martin,  Plain  City,  stallion,  draft,  ''  Belgium  Boy." 

David  Martin,  Plain  City,  stallion,  draft,  with  5  colts,  *'  Belgium  Boy." 

Seth  Grifiki,  Elyria,  roadster,  stallion,  with  5  colts,  "  Ohio  Hero." 

Daniel  Stout,  Delaware,  stallion,  other  than  draft,  ''  Granite." 

Ed.  Brock,  Xenia,  stallion,  other  than  draft,  "  Boston." 

L.  Dyer,  Bloomingbnig,  draft  stallion« 

W.  C.  Gray,  Piqua,  mare,  other  than  draft  "  Maggie." 

Greenleaf  Sl  Watson,  London,  trotting  mare,  *'  Patsey." 

H.  C.  &  C.  W.  Guy  Sl  Co.,  Meohanicsburg,  draft  stallion,  '^  Prince  Alfred." 

"  "  "  "  "Emperor." 

John  Barahart,  Marion,  stallion,  other  than  draft,  "  Sam  Patch." 

"  "       draft  stallion,  "  Canadian  Chieftain." 

Jno.  Whitley,  Kenton,  draft  mare,  **  Nellie  Gray." 
Stanly  A,  Wilson,  Chillicothe,  draft  stallion. 
Oskamp  Sl  Wade,  Miamisville,  trotting  mare,  ''Ohio  Girl." 
Jas.  Alexander,  Columbus,  trotting  gelding,  **  Drift." 
8.  McCann,  Hilliard,  stallion  roadster  and  5  colts,  "  Young  Lexington." 
O.  P.  Chancy,  Canal  Winchester,  mare  other  than  draft,  ''Emily  Peyton," 
Jno.  S.  Smart,  Jerome,  draft  mare. 

D.  O.  Heiskell,  Qouth  Charleston,  roadster  stallion  and  5  colts,  "  Whip  Clay." 
Geo.  W.  Rebman,  Oliversburg,  draft  stallion,  "Cheshire." 
D.  Mason,  Xenia,  trotting  mare,  "  Lady  Suffolk." 

John  Reber,  Lancaster,  draft  stallion,  "  Shakespeare."  I 

**  "  "George  3d."  I 

"  "  "  "Edinburg."  i 

*'  "  "  "Glasgow."  j 

"  "         staUion  other  than  draft,  "  Hurrah." 

^  ^  u  u  "ChertnatcoU." 
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John  Beber,  Lancaster,  mare,  other  than  draft,  *^  Young  Fa^Bhion.'^ 

B.  G.  Smythe,  Newark,  stallion,  other  than  draft, "  Woodstock.^ 
O.  H.  Wood,  Newark,  mare,  "  "  Ma.id  Marion.'' 
A.  O.  Bond,  Dayton,  trotting  gelding. 

N.  M.  Banyan,  Marion,  mare,  other  than  draft. 
Geo.  Sinclair,  Milford  Centre,  draft  mare. 
W.  M.  Edwards,  Cleveland,  trotting  gelding. 

"  "  "       mare. 

Mnsser  &  Bro.,  Lancaster,  stallion,  other  than  draft,  "  MarksmanJ* 
Adam  Garlongh,  Alpha,  trotting  gelding. 

AWABDS  ON  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Jas.  Clark,  New  Morefield,  best  and  fastest  trotting  horse,  mare  or  gelding $000 

Jas.  Alexander,  Colambns,2d  best 100 

Oskamp  &  Wade,  Miamisville,  3d  best 50 

AWARDS  ox  HORSES. 

John  Beber,  Lancaster,  best  draft  stallion,  any  age 100 

Geo.  Sinclair,  MUford  Center,  best  draft  mare,  any  age 50 

John  Beber,  Lancaster,  best  stallion  any  age  or  breed,  other  than  draft lOO 

D.  W.  Bawlings,  Urbana,  best  mare,  any  age  or  breed,  other  than  draft 50 

AWARDS  ON  COLTS. 

Seth  GrifiBn,  Elyria,  best  thoronghbred  or  roadster  stallion,  exhibited  with  5  of  his 
colts  1  year  old 160 

David  Martin,  Plain  City,  best  draft  or  general  pnrpose  stallion,  exhibited  with  5  of 
his  colts  1  year  old 100 

Awarding  Committee.— H.  C.  Sheppard,  Colambns ;  Anderson  DeWitt,  Washington 

C.  H. ;  Charles  Lincoln,  North  Lewisburg. 

Judges   of  Trotting  Bace&— James  Fullington,  Irwin  Station;  A.  C.  Jennings, 
Urbana ;  B.  D.  Harshman,  Dayton. 


ENTBDES  OF  JACKS  AND  MULES. 

H.  N.  Meek,  OwensviUe,  jennet,  3  years  and  over, "  Mollie.'' 
"  «  «  «  u  Katy." 

"  "  "       2  years  and  under  3,  "  Nelly." 

J.  J.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  jennet,  3  years  and  over. 

((  U  (t  (( 

*'  "  "      2  years  and  under  3. 

Lonis  Claget,  Xenia,  jennet,  3  yeats  and  over. 
W.  J.  Van  Meter,  Horr  P.  O.,  mule,  1  year  and  under  2. 

"  «  "     colt. 

Day  and  Johnson,  New  Carlisle,  jack,  3  years  and  over,  **  Bourbon.* 
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Frank  Mitchell,  London,  pair  mules,  3  years  and  over. 
J.  W.  Davis,  Dablin,  jack,  3  years  and  over,  "  Jeff." 
J.  M.  Thomas,  Dablin,  mule  2  years  and  over. 

"  "  "     1  year  and  under  2. 

D.  P.  Larkin,  Selma,  pair  mules  3  years  and  over. 

"  "        mule,  3  years  and  over. 

J.  J.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  mule  colt. 

tt  it  u 

Calvin  Bargdell,  Jamestown,  jack,  3  years  and  over,  **  Black  Warrior." 

"  •*  mule  colt. 

Isaac  Griffith,  Wagram,  jack,  2  years  and  under  3. 
David  Tuttle,  Springfield,  pair  mules,  3  years  and  over. 

"  "  mule  2  years  and  over. 

J.  A.  Cheney,  Mutual,  pair  mules,  3  years  and  over. 

"  "        mule  2  years  and  over. 

J.  M.  Forgy,  Midway,  "  '' 


AWARDS  ON  JACKS  AND  MULEES. 

Calvin  Bargdell,  Jamestown,  best  Jack,  3ycars  and  over $40 

Day  &,  Johnson,  New  Carlisle,  2d  best 20 

Best  jack  3  years  and  under  4 No  award. 

2d  best No  award. 

J.  J.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  best  jennet  3  years  and  over 20 

Louis  Claget,  Xenia,  2d  best 10 

J.  J.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  best  jennet  2  years  and  under  3 15 

^best y No  award. 

D.  P.  Larkin,  Selma,  best  pair  mules  3  years  and  over 30 

J.  M.  Forgy,  Midway,  best  mule  2  years  and  over 20 

J.  M.  Thomas,  Dublin,  best  mule  1  year  and  under2 15 

J.  J.  Sca)rff,  New  Carlisle,  best  mule  colt 15 

The  Committee  recommend  that  a  sweepstake  premium  be  offered  for  any  age,  in  addi- 
tion to  2  years  and  over,  and  make  this  2  years  and  under  3. 

AwABDiNO  Committee.— J.  T.  Warder,  Springfield ;  Z.  H.  Perrill,  Groveport ;  Henry 
Ten  Eyck,  Tippecanoe. 


ENTRIES  OF  CATTLE— SHORTHORNS. 

J.  Rakestraw,  Clifton,  bull  4  years  old,  "  Rennick's.'' 
C.  T.  Rohrer,  Tremont  bull  3  years  old,  "Grant." 
Wright  &  Roes,  Bncyrus,  bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  "  Sir  Frederick.'' 
R.  R.  Seymour,  Bainbridge,  bull  3  years  and  over,  **  Duncan's  Airdrie." 
"  "  bull  1  year  and  under  2,  "  Count  Tageult.'* 

"  bull  calf. 
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R.  R.  Seymour,  Bainbridge,  cow  3  years  and  over,  "  Qaeen  of  Highland." 
"  "  "  "Mattie  Whitcomb." 

u  u  it  u  "iretta." 

«  *'  "  "  **Ducbe88  0f  Atbol." 

"  "  "  "Carlotta." 

'<  ''  beifer  1  year  and  under  2, ''  Miss  Tageult." 

heifer  calf,  "  Mary  Mathews." 
"  "  "  "Rose  Trimble." 

"  "  "  « Duchess  of  Ross  2d." 

"  "  "  *' Lady  Paxton." 

"  "  cow,  with  calf  at  foot,  "  Mattie  Whitcomb." 

"  «  It  tt  "Iretta." 

"  "  "  "  "  Duchess  of  Athol." 

tt  tt  tt  a  "Carlotta." 

Jno.  Montgomery,  Granville,  bull  two  years  and  under  3,  "  Airdrie." 

"  "  cow,  with  calf  at  foot,  "  Fanny  Forrester." 

"  "  cow  3  years  and  over,  "  Lady  Newham  3d." 

"  "  "  "  "Fanny  Forrester." 

"  "  heifer  1  year  and  under  2,  "  Lady  Campbell." 

"  "  cow  2  years  and  under  3,  "  Helen  Watson." 

"  "  "  "  "Rose of  Clarke." 

"  "  cow  3  years  and  over,  "2d  Louan  of  Oakland." 

"  "  cow  wifih  calf  at  foot,  "  2d  Louan  of  Oakland." 

"  "  "  "  "Rose  of  Clarke." 

"  "  bull  calf, "  Frank  Forrester." 

"  "  "        "Louaiyo." 

"  "  heifer  calf,  "  Rose  of  the  VaUey." 

"  "  cow  2  years  and  under  3,  "  Rose  of  Oakland." 

Hook  &,  Alexander,  Xenia,  bull  2  years  and  under  3,  "  Royal  Lad." 

Chas.  Hook,  Xenia,  heifer  1  year  and  under  2,  "  Shawnee  Belle." 
"  "  "  "  "Myrtle  Princess." 

"  "     bull  calf,  "  Shawnee  Lad." 

Levi  Jones,  South  Charleston,  bull  2  years  and  under  3,  "  Dexter." 

H.  H.  Hankins,  Reesville,  bull  6  years  old,  "  Red  Jacket." 
"  "         bull  2  years  old,  "  Sherman." 

"         bull  1  year  old,  "  Red  Jacket  5th." 
"  "         cow  3  years  old,  "  Emma  14th." 

"  "         cow  2  years  old  "  Emma  16th." 

"  "         cow  2  years  old,  "Red  Janny." 

U.  Wilson,  Fairfield,  Greene  Co.,  bull  2  years  old,  "  Athleta." 

"  "  cow  with  calf  at  foot, "  Kittie  Clover." 

"  "  "  "  "Crusader." 

"  "  cow  2  years  old, "  Rosie." 

"  "  heifer  calf. 

it  tt  tt 

Henry  Coines,  *  "  bull  1  year  old,  "  Orphan  Boy.*' 

Geo.  J.  Stafford,  New  Carlisle,  bull  5  years  old,  "  Col.  Moody." 
John  Martin,  Union  Village,  bull  7  years  old,  "  9th  Great  R^ublic." 
"  "  bull  5  years  old, "  Dairy  Duke." 
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John  Martin,  Union  Village,  bull  2  years  old,  "  26tli  Great  Republic." 
Anderson  DeWitt,  Washington  C.  H.,  bull  1  year  old,  "  Bed  Oak." 

"  "  "  "Richmond." 

Dayid  Selsor,  London,  bull  2  years  old,  "  Clifton  Duke  3d." 

"  "       cow  3  years  old,  "  Flora  Bride." 

"  "  "  "Profitable  4th." 

"  "  "  "Louan9th." 

"  "       cow  2  years  old,  "  Louan  10th." 

«  "       heifer  1  year  old  "  Profitable  5th." 

"  "  "  "Dimity  Mack." 

Wm.  Warfield,  Lexington,  Ey.,  bull  1  year  and  under  2,  "  Loudon  Duke." 

"  "  bull  calf. 

"  "  cow  3  years  and  over,  "  Maggie  Taylor." 

"  "  "  "         "  Loudon  Duchess." 

"  "  cow  2  years  and  under  3,  "  Loudon  Duchess  4th." 

"  "  heifer  1  year  and  under  2,  "  Lucy  19th." 

"  "  "  "  "Bertha." 

"  "  cow  with  calf  at  foot,  "Loudon  Duchess." 

•*  "  heifer  calf,  "  Duchess  5th." 

R.  O.  Dun,  London,  bull  3  years  and  over,  "  Don  Louanjo." 
bull  calf.  "  Plumwood  D." 

"  cow  3  years  and  over,  "  Plumwood  Lass." 

"  "  "         "Plumwood  Lass  2d." 

"  "  "         "Lady  Grand." 

"  cow  4  years  and  over,  "  Ruler." 

"  cow  2  years  and  under  3,  "  Grand  Chunk." 

"  heifer  I  year  and  under  2,  "  Plumwood  Lass  5th." 

"  "  "Plumwood  Lass  6th." 

"      .  "  "  "Plumwood  Lass  7th." 

"  "  "  "  Plumwood  BeUe  4th." 

"  heifer  calf,*"  Plumwood  Lass  9th." 

"  "  "  Plumwood  Lass  10th." 

«         ,  "  "Plumwood  Belle  5th." 

"  cow  with  calf  at  foot,  "  Plumwood  Lass." 

"  "  "  "Plumwood  Lass  2d." 

Thos.  Kirk,  Washington  C.  H.,  bull  2  years  and  under  3,  "  Starlight  3d." 

"  "  bull  calf;  "  New  Year's  Lad." 

"  "  cow  8  years  old,  "Carrie  Watson." 

•*  "  cow  5  years  old,  "  Wabaunsee." 

"  "  «  "Lady  Duncan." 

"  "  "  "LadySheff3d." 

"  "  cow  2  years  old,  "  Latest  Fashion." 

"  "  heifer  calf,  '*  Carrie  Watson  2nd." 

"  "  "        "Wabaunsee  2nd." 

"  "  breeding  cow  with  calf  at  foot. 

tl  U  it  u 

J.  G.  Coulter,  Reesville,  bull  2  years  old,  "  Duke  of  Fairriew." 
C.  W.  Guy,  Meohanicsbnrg,  bull  3  years  and  over,  "Heir  of  Oakland." 
"  "  cow  2  years  old,  "  Mattie  4th." 
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Wm.  Mathews,  Etna,  bull  3  years  old, ''  Don  Juan/' 

"     cow  4  years  old  and  over,  "  Annie." 
"  u  "Mary." 

"     belfer  calf,  "  Gipsey  Qneen." 
"     cow  with  calf  at  foot,  "  Annie/' 

Jesse  Hagler,  Washington  C.  H.,  bnL  3  years  old  and  over,  "  Henry  Clay." 
"  bnll  1  year  old,  "  Tom  Lang." 

"  "Champion  Starlight." 

"  bull  calf,  "Red  Clond." 

"Red  Oak." 
"  "        "Kingfisher." 

"  cow  11  years  old,  "Lady  Lang." 

"  cow  5  years  oW,  "  Lady  Lang  2nd."  • 

"    .  cow  4  years  old,  "  Hazle  2nd." 

"  cow  2  years  old  and  under  3,  "Mrggie  Lang." 

"  heifer  calf,  "  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

"  cow  with  calf  at  foot,  "  Hazle." 

"  "  "Lady  Lang  2nd." 

U.  Wilson,  Fairfield,  cow  9  years  old,  "  Kitty  Clover." 

R.  G.  Dun,  London,  cow  with  calf  at  foot,  "  Lady  Grand." 


AWARDS  ON  CATTLE — SHORTHORNS. 

Jesse  Hagler,  Washington,  best  bull  3  years  and  over $100 

C.  W.  Guy,  Mechanicsburg,  2d  best 50 

Hook  &  Alexander,  Xenia,  best  bull  3  years  and  under 50 

Wright  &  Ross,  Bucyrus,  2d  best 25 

Wm.  Warfield,  Lexington,  Ky.,  best  bull  1  year  and  under  2 40 

R.  R.  Seymour,  Bainbridge,  2d  best 20 

R.  G.  Dun,  London,  best  bull  calf 20 

Chas.  Hook,  Xenia,  2d  best 10 

Wm.  Warfield,  Lexington,  Ky.,  best  cow  3  years  and  over 60 

David  Selsor,  London,  2d  best 30 

Wm.  Warfield,  Lexington,  Ky.,  best  cow  2  years  and  under  3 40 

C.  W.  Gny,  Mechanicsburg,  2d  best 1 20 

David  Selsor,  London,  best  heifer  1  year  andnnder  2 30 

Wm.  Warfield,  Lexington,  Ky.,  2d  best 15 

R.  G.  Dun,  London,  best  heifer  calf 20 

R.  R.  Seymour,  Bainbridge,  2d  best 10 

R.  G.  Dun,  London,  best  breeding  cow  with  calf  at  foot .* 75 

Jesse  Hagler,  Washington  C.  H.,  2d  best *...  40 

Awarding  Committer. — James  Hammond,  Copley ;  W.  N.  Chamberlin,  Kenton ;  Chas. 
Phellis,  Rosedale ;  John  Montgomery,  Granville ;  T.  Y.  Reber,  Upper  Sandusky. 
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ENTRIES  OF  DEVONS. 

Geo.  Frantz,  Springfield,  bull,  3  years  and  over,  "  Grant." 

"  "  cow,  4  years. 

*<  "  bull,  1  year  and  nnder  2, ''  Minister  Sherman." 

J.  Backingham,  Zandsyille,  bull,  3  years  and  over,  ''Queen  Ann's  Huron." 

"  **  cow,  3  years  and  orer,  "  Nemophila." 

u  it  u  a  ,         "Wanetta." 

Wm.  Gaboon,  Wilkesville,  bull,  2  years  and  under  3. 
S.  S.  Campbell,  Cadiz,  bull,  3  years  and  over,  '*  Prince  Albert." 
Jesse  Mead,  BowluRville,  bull,  3  years  and  over,  "  Grant." 

"  "  cow,  "  "Mayflower." 

Thos.  B.  Binnington;  North  Eaton,  bull,  2  years  and  under  3. 
"  bull  calf. 

'*  "  heifer,  2  years  and  nnder  3. 

"  "  cow,  4  years  and  over  (21  years  old). 

"  "  cow  (breeding),  with  calf  at  foot. 

J.  J.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  "  Hamlin." 
Goo.  Hasler,  Troy,  bull  3  years  and  over. 
J.  J.  Scar£f,  New  Carlisle,  bull  calf. 

U  ti  tt 

"  **  cow,  4  years  and  over. 

II  it  u  tt 

<<  "  "     3  years  and  under  4. 

((  l<  tt  u 

"  "  "     2  years  and  under  3. 

ti  ((         '     It  tt 

"  "  heifer,  1  year  and  under  2. 

It  tt  It  (t 

«  "  heifer  calf. 

(1  ii>  tt 

"  "  cow,  with  calf  at  foot. 


W.  B.  Perkins,  Bryan,  bull,  3  years  and  over,  •*  Prince  George.'^ 

"  "       bull  calf,  "  St.  Lawrence." 

«*  "       cow,  8  years  old,  "  Sophia." 

"  •*         "     6  years  old, "  Ruth." 

"  "         **      4  years  old,  "Victoria." 

"     .  "         "      3  years  old,  "Ruth  2d." 

"  «       heifer  calf,  "  Desdemona." 

"  "         "Flora." 

*'  "  cow  or  heifer,  2  years  old,  "  Princess  Helena.' 

"  "       cow,  with  calf  at  foot. 

John  Schenck,  East  Sycamore,  bull,  3  years  and  over. 

"  "  bull,  1  year  and  under  2. 

"  «  bull  calf. 
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John  Schenck,  East  Sycamore,  cow,  4  yean  old. 

"  "  heifer,  1  year  and  nodor  2. 

"  "  heifer  calf. 

"  "  breeding  cow,  with  calf  at  foot. 

George  Schenck  "  bull,  3  years  and  over. 

AWARDS  ON  DEYOKS. 

JeeseMead,  Bowlnsville,  best  ball,  3  years  and  over |50 

John  Schenck,  East  Sycamore,  2  best 30 

J.  J.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  best  bull,  2  years  and  under  3 20 

2d  best No  award. 

George  Frantz,  Springfield,  best  bull,  lyear  and  under  2 $20 

John  Schenck,  East  Sycamore,  2d  best 15 

"                         "             best  buU  calf 15 

T.  .B.  Binnington,  North  Eaton,  2d  best  10 

James  Buckingham,  Zanesville,  best  cow,  4  years  and  over 35 

J.  J.  Scarff,' New  Carlisle,  2d  best 20 

"                **            best  cow,  3  years  and  under  4 30 

W.  B.  Perkins,  Bryan,  2d  best .,. 20 

'*                  '*       best  cow  or  heifer,  2  years  and  under  3 20 

J.  J.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  2d  best 15 

'^                  ^*          best  heifer,  1  year  and  under  2 15 

"                  "           2dbe8t 10 

W.  B.  Perkins,  Bryan,  best  heifer  calf 10 

J.  J.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  2d  best 10 

John  Schenck,  East  Sycamore,  best  breeding  cow,  calf  at  foot 30 

J.  J.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  2d  best 20 

AWARDiNO  CoMMiTTES. — G.  W.  Hustlcr,  Troy;   E.  Newcomb,  Dayton  ;  J.  B.  Hicklin, 
Springfield ;  Jacob  Kemp,  Middletown. 


ENTRIES  OF  HEREFOJIDS. 

John  Humphrey,  Elyria,  bull,  "  Marquis  of  Bath,"  2  years  old. 
"  "  "       cow,  "  Princess  Christian,"  3  years  old. 

"  "  "       cow,  "  Princess  Bland,"  6  years  old. 

'*  '*  *'       eow,  "  Princess  Cambridge,  6  years  old. 

£.  Parsons,  Pittsfield,  bull,  "  Fair  Boy,"  4  years  old. 
"  «  cow,  "  Kate,"  6  years  old. 

"        •         "  cow,  "  Laura,"  4  years  old. 

AWARDS  ON  HSRBFORDS. 

E.  Paraons,  Pittsfield,  best  buU $50 

John  Humphrey,  Eljria,  beat  cow 50 

Awarding  Commttteb— E.  Newcomb,  Dayton ;  Jacob  Kemp,  Middletown ;  J.  B.  Hick- 
lin, Springfield ;  G.  W.  Hustler,  Troy. 
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ENTRIES  OF  ALDERNEYS. 

John  S.  Mason,  Springfield,  bull,  "Napoleon,"  (ped.  filed)  3  years  old. 
Martha  D.  McGrew,  Springfield,  cow,  '^Eu^nia/'  4  years  old. 
Jas.  Edgerton,  Barnes ville,  bull,  4  years  old. 
"  *'  cow,  2  years  old 

John  C.  King,  Elyria,  bull,  "  Dickey,"  4  years  old. 
J.  L.  Meredith,  Troy,  bull. 
John  C.  King,  Elyria,  cow,  "  Jenny,"  6  years  old. 
J.  Warner,  West  Jefferson,  bull,  "  Josephus,"  2  years  old. 
E.  W.  S.  Neff,  Yellow  Springs,  bull,  "  Don,"  3  years  old. 

AWARDS  OX  ALDERNEYS. 

J.  C.  King,  Elyria,  best  bull $50 

"  "        best  cow 50 

Awarding  Comuittee — ^E.  Newcomb,  Dayton ;  J.  B.  Hicklin,  Springfield ;  Jacob  Kemp, 
Middletown. 

ALDSRNEY  BULL,  "  DICKEY." 

Calved  Dec.  26, 1866.  Sire,  Sambrie ;  (dam,  Shade,  imported ;)  dam,  Hattie ;  g.  dam 
Hattie ;  sire,  imported ;  g.  g.  dam,  Lucy,  imported.    Color— gray,  brown  and  white. 

ALDERNEYCOW,  "  JENNY." 

Sire,  Dick  Swiveler ;  dam,  imported  cow ;  owned  by  Godfrey  MUford,  of  Mass. 


ENTRIES  OF  DAIRY  STOCK. 

R.  Baker,  Elyria,  cow,  "  Mora,"  5  years  old. 

"  "       cow,  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  4  years  old. 

AWARDS  ON  DAIRY  STOCK. 

The  awards  on  Dairy  Stock  to  be  made  at  the  State  Fair  of  1872. 


ENTRIES  OF  WORK  OXEN  AND  STEERS,  AND  FAT  CATTLE. 

Wright  &  Ross,  Bucyrns,  bullock,  4  years  and  over,  '*  Joe  Ross/' 
J.  y.  Cartmell,  Springfield,  fat  cow,  10  years. 
R.  R.  Seymour,  Bainbridge,  fat  cow,  4  years. 
"  "  fat  oow,  5  years. 

Anderson  DeWitt,  Washington  C.  H.,  fat  steer,  3  years,  "  DeWitt  Clinton." 

"  "  "      fat  cow,  4  years,  "  Zenobia." 

David  Selsor,  London,  fat  steer,  4  years,  "  Nat  Squires." 
L.  C.  Cofl&nan,  Washington  C.  H.,  bullock,  4  years,  "  Red  Bird.'' 
Jesse  Hagler,  "  *'      fat  cow,  4  years  and  over. 
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AWARDS  ON  WORK  OXBN  AND  STEERS. 

Beet  yokeof  0X6D,  4  yean  and  over No  award 

Best  yoke  of  steers,  3  years  and  nnder  4 " 

Best  yoke  of  steers,  2  years  and  onder  3 " 

FAT  CAITLE. 

Wright  &  Boss,  Baoyms,  best  single  bullock,  4  years  and  over $50 

David  Selsor,  London,  2d  best 40 

Anderson  DeWitt,  Washington  C.  H.,  best  steer,  3  years  and  under  4 50 

2d  best No  award 

Best  steer,  2  years  and  nnder  3 " 

2d  best " 

Anderson  DeWitt,  Washington  C.  H.,best  cow  or  heifer $50 

It  IL  Seymour,  Bainbridge,  2d  best 25 

Awarding  CoMMrrTES— R.  Seymour,  Bainbridge;  Samuel  Goodfellow.  Plattsburg 
D.  C.  Wilhelm,  Nashport ;  John  Biartin,  Lebanon. 


ENTRIES  OF  CATTLE— SWEEPSTAKES. 

Wright  &,  Ross,  bull,  any  age  or  class,  **  Sir  Frederick.^' 

R.  R.  Seymour,  Bainbridge,  bull  with  4  heifers,  of  one  breed,  bred  and  owned  by  exhibi- 
tor:  "Carlotta's  Airdrie,"  "Rose  Trimble,'*  "Lady  Paxton,"  "Mary  Mathews,''  and 
"  Duchess  of  Rose,  2d." 
R.  R.  Seymour,  Bainbridge,  bull  with  4  cows,  of  one  breed,  owned  by  exhibitor :  "  Dun. 
can's  Airdrie,"  "  Queen  of  Highland,"  «  Mattie  Whitcomb,"  "  Duchess  of  Athol,"  «  Miss 
Ti^ult." 
R.  R.  Seymour,  Bainbridge,  bull,  5  of  his  calves  not  less  than  6  months  old. 
"  "  bull,  any  age  or  class,  "  Duncan's  Aiidrie." 

"  "  buU,  any  age  or  class,  "  Count  Tageult." 

"  "  bull,  any  age  or  class,  "  Carlotta's  Airdrie." 

"  "  cow,  any  age  or  class,  "Mattie  Whitcomb." 

"  "  cow,  any  age  or  class,  "  Queen  of  Highland." 

"  "  cow,  any  age  or  class,  "  Miss  Tageult." 

R.  R.  Seymour,  Bainbridge,  bull  and  4  cows  or  heifers,  owned  and  bred  by  exhibitor  : 
"Count  Tageult,"  "Biattie  Whitcomb,"  "Miss  Tageult,"  "Carlotta,"  and  "Iretta.'' 
John  Montgomery,  Granville,  cow,  any  age  or  class,  "Rose  of  Clarke." 
"  "  "         cow,  any  age  or  class,  "  2d  Louan  of  Oakland." 

"  "  "  cow,  any  age  or  class,  "  Lady  Newham,  3d." 

"  "  "         cow,  any  age  or  class,  "Fanny  Forrester." 

"  "  "         bull,  any  age  or  class,  "  Airdrie." 

John  Montgomery,  Granville,  herd  of  bull  and  4  cows,  one  breed,  owned  by  exhibitor : 
"Airdrie,"  "Fanny  Forrester,"  "Lady  Newham  3d,"  "Rose  of  Clarke,"  "2d  Louan 
of  Oakland." 
Hook  A  Alexander,  Xenia,  bull,  any  age  or  class,  "  Royal  Lad." 
Levi  Jones,  South  Charleston,  bull,  any  age  or  class,  "  Dexter." 
H.  H.  Hankins,  Reesville,  bull,  any  age  or  dass,  "  Red  Jacket." 

8A 
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H.  H.  Haukins,  Reesville,  ball,  any  age  or  class,  ^'  Sherman." 

'^  '^        ball,  any  age  or  class,  "  Red  Jacket  5th/' 

"  "        cow,  any  age  or  class,  "  Emma  14th/' 

*•  "       cow,  any  age  or  class,  "  Emma  16th." 

''  "       ball  and  5  calves. 

"  "        cow,  any  age  or  class,  "  Red  Jenny." 

U.  Wilson,  Fairfield,  ball,  any  age,  "  Athleta." 

"  "         cow,  any  age. 

Henry  Coines,  '*         ball,  any  age,  ^*  Orphan  Boy." 
John  Martin,  Union  ViUage,  ball,  any  age,  ''  9th  Great  Repablic." 
"  "  ball,  any  age,  "  Dairy  Dake." 

"  "  ball,  any  age,  "  26th  Great  Repnblic." 

David  Selsor,  London,  ball,  any  age,  "  Clifton  Dake  3d." 
"  "        cow,  any  age,  "  Flora  Bride." 

"  *'        cow,  any  age,  <<  Profitable  4th." 

"  "        cow,  any  age,  "  Loaan  10th." 

David  Seleor,  London,  herd  of  ball,  "  Clifton  Dake,"  and  4  cows  or  heifers,  of  one  breed, 
owned  and  bred  by  exhibiter. 

If  (f  II  11  u  u 

Wm.  Warfield,  Lexington,  Ky.,  ball,  any  age,  "  London  Dake  4th." 

Wm.  Warfield,  Lexington,  Ky.,  herd,  ball  and  4  oows,  of  one  breed,  owned  and  bred  by 

exhibiter. 
Wm.  Warfield,  Lexington,  Ky.,  herd,  ball  and  4  oows,  of  one  breed,  owned  by  exhibiter. 

"  "  cow,  "  London  Dachess." 

"  "  cow, ''Maggie  Taylor." 

''  "  cow,  '' Maggie  MoBoatoon." 

"  cow,  "Dachess 4th." 

"  "  cow,  "Lucy  19th." 

"  "  cow,  "Bertha." 

R.  G.  Dan,  London,  bull,  any  age,  "  Don  Louaigo." 
£.  G.  Duu,  London,  herd,  bull  and  4  cows,  of  one  breed,  owned  and  bred  by  exhibiter. 

14  U  U  II  II  II  u 

"  "         bull,  "  Don  Loua^Jo,"  and  5  calves. 

"   .  "         cow,  "PlumwoodLasB." 

"  "         cow,  "PlumwoodLasB 2d." 

"  "         oow,  "PlnmwoodLaaB5th." 

"         cow,  "Plumwood  Lass  6th.' 
"  "         cow,  "  Plumwood  Lass  7th." 

u  u         ^^^  "Plumwood Belle 6th." 

Thomas  Kirk,  Washington  C.  H.,  hull,  any  age,  "  Starlight  3d." 

"  "  herd,  boU  and  4  cows,  of  one  breed,  owned  by  exhibiter. 

"  "  oow,  "  Carrie  Watson." 

"  "  cow,  "Wabaunsee." 

"  "  cow,  "  Lady  Duncan." 

"  "  eow,  "Lady  Sheff  3d." 

"  "  oow,  "Latest Fashion." 

J.  G.  Coulter,  Reesville,  bull,  any  age,  "  Duke  of  Fairview.' 
David  H.  Root,  Lebanon,  bull,  "  Mammoth  Snowdrop." 
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C.  W.  Guy,  Mechanicsbarg,  bull,  any  age,  "  Heir  of  Oakland." 

"  "  cow,  any  age,  "  Mattie  4th." 

Wm  Mathews,  Etna,  bnll,  any  age,  "  Don  Juan." 
"  "       cow,  any  age,  "  Annie." 

"  "       cow,  any  age,  "Mary." 

J^sse  Hagler,  Washington  C.  H.,  bull,  any  age,  "  Henry  Clay." 

«  "  bull,  any  age,  "  Champion  Starlight." 

"  "  cow,  "Lady  Lang." 

"  "  cow,  "Lady  Lang  2d." 

"  cow,  "Haade." 

Jesse  Hagler,  Washington  C.  H.,  herd  of  bnll  and  4  cows,  of  one  breed,  owned  by  ethibi- 
ter:  "Henry  Clay,"  "Lady  Lang,"  "Lady  Lang  2d,"  "Hazle,"  "  Maggie  Lang." 

AWARDS  ON  CATTLE— SWBEP8TAKES. 

Wm.  Warfield,  Lexington,  Ey.,  best  herd  of  one  bull  and  four  cows  or  heifers,  all  of 

one  breed;  and  owned  and  bred  by  the  ezhibiter. $200 

Wm.  Warfield,  Lexington,  Ky.,  best  herd  of  one  bull  and  four  cows  or  heifers,  all  of 

one  breed,  and  owned  by  one  exhibitor. ^ 200 

H.  H.  Hankins,  Beeseville,  best  breeding  bull,  exhibited  with  five  of  his  calves, 

6  months  old 100 

Hook  d^  Alexander,  Xenia,  best  bull  of  any  age  or  class 100 

C.  W.  Guy,  Mechanicsburg,  best  cow  of  any  age  or  class 100 

Awarding  Commttteb— Bobert  Reed,  London;  S.  H.  White,  Marseilles;  James  R^ 
Anderson,  Anderson. 


ENTRIES  OF  SHEEP— MERINOS. 

Archer,  Herriott  &.  Wood,  Bnrgettstown,  Pa.,  ram,  2  years  and  over. 
Archer,  Campbell  &.  Herriott,  Bnrgettstown,  Pa.,  ram,  2  years  and  over. 
Wm.  L.  Archer,  Bnrgettstown,  Pa.,  ram,  under  2  years. 

"  "  pen  of  3  ewes,  2  years  and  over. 

"  "  pen  of  3  ewes,  under  2  years. 

a  It  ti  u 

"  "  ram  lamb. 

ti  II  a 

**  "  pen  of  3  ewe  lambs. 

U  «  l< 

Jas.  E.  Yeazel,  Springfield,  ram,  2  years  and  over. 

U  U  it 

'*  "  ram,  under  2  years. 

"  "  pen  of  3  ewes,  2  years  and  over 

"  "  ram  lamb. 

U  tt  It 

''  "  pen  of  3  ewe  lambs. 

"  "  ram,  2  years  and  over. 

Jno.  M.  Miller,  Hickory,  ram,  2  years  and  over,  "Bashaw*'^ 
"  "         ram,  under  2  years,  "  Bravo." 

ram  lamb,  "Mufti." 
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John  M.  Miller,  Hickory,  pen  of  3  ewoH,  2  years  and  over. 

'*  **         pen  of  3  ewes,  under  2  years. 

Wui.  A.  Herriott,  Moorebead,  Pa.,  ram,  under  2  years,  *'  Bargettstown." 

"  **  pen  of  3  ewes,  2  years  and  over. 

**  "  pen  of  3  ewes,  under  2  years. 

''  "  ram  Iamb. 

**  "  pen  of  3  ewe  lambs 

S.  S.  Campbell,  Cadiz,  ram,  2  years  and  over,  "  Green  Mountain." 

"  **      ram,  under  2  years,  "  Romeo.'' 

"  "      ram,  under  2  years,  "  Van  Trump." 

*'  **      pen  of  3  ewes,  2  years  and  over. 

"  *•      pen  of  3  ewes,  under  2  years.        ^ 

£.  J.  Hiatt  A.  Bros.,  Chester  Hill,  ram,  2  years  and  over,  "  Roxby." 

**  *^         ram,  under  2  years^  "  Rocky  Mountain. 

"  **         ram,  under  2  years,  "  Black  Prince." 

"  "         pen  of  3  ewes,  2  years  and  ove  . 

"  "  "  under  2  years. 

**  "  ram  lamb, "  Berwick." 

"  '     "         "Buckeye."* 

"  "  pen  of  3  ewe  lambs. 

Robt.  Perrin,  Patterson's  Mills,  ram,  2  years  and  over. 
**  "  ram,  1  year  and  under  2. 

"  pen  of  3  ewes,  2  years  and  over. 

Boyer,  White  &.  Seligman,  Bucyrus,  ram,  2  years  and  over. 


"  "         pen  of  3  ewes,  2  years  and  over. 

"  •*        pen  of  3  ewes. 

"  "         pen  of  3  owes,  under  2  years. 

4t  t<  ti  U 

"  "        ram  lamb. 

**  "         pen  of  3  ewe  lambs. 

II  U  it 

R.  Perrin,  Patterson's  Mills,  pen  of  ewes,  under  2  years. 
L.  Shipley,  Burgettstown,  Pa.,  ram,  4  yearSiOld. 

"  "  ram,  3         " 

u  ti  ram,  2         " 

**  ram,  2 

"  "  ram,  2         " 

J  no.  M.  Miller,  Hickory,  ram,  2  years  and  over. 
£.  Campbell,  Pittsfield,  ram,  2  >  ears  and  over. 

"  "         pen  of  3  ewes,  over  2  yeai»» 

**  "        pen  of  ewe  lambs. 

Geo.  St.  Clair,  Milford  Center,  pen  of  3  ewes. 
E.  Campbell,  Pittsfield,  ram,  1  year  old. 

It  it  «       It 

J.  N.  Wright,  Johnstown,  ram,  2  yeant  old,  **  Sweepstakes.'* 
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Pedigree. 

*•  MiDDLEBURY,  VERMONT,  Allg.  12tb,  1868. 

"  This  may  certify  that  we  have  this  day  sold  to  Messrs.  Archer  &  Campbell,  of  Bnr- 
gettstoTvn,  Pa.,  one  thoroughbred  Spanish  merino  ram  lamb,  *  Noonday.'  Got  by  Green 
Mountain,  he  by  Golddrop,  he  by  California  Lamb,  he  by  Sweepstakes.  Dam  by  Gold- 
drop,  gr.  dam  by  Sweepstakes.    Balance  of  pedigree,  find  page  121,  Practical  Shephenl. 

"E.  HAMMOND  &  SON." 
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J.  N.  Wright,  Johnstown,  ram,  under  2  years. 

"  "  pen  of  3  ewes,  2  years  and  over. 

"  "  pen  of  3  ewes,  nnder  2  years. 

"  "  ram  lamb. 

It  U  It 

"  "  pen  of  3  ewe  lambs. 


AWARDS  ox  MERINOS. 

Robt.  Perrine,  Patterson's  Mills,  best  ram,  2  years  and  over Jc^ 

J.  N.  Wright,  Johnstown,  2d  best 15 

S.  S.  Campbell,  Cadiz,  best  ram,  under  2  years 20 

E.  J.  Hiatt  &  Bro.,  Chester  Hill,  2d  best 15 

S.  S.  Campbell,  Cadiz,  best  pen  of  3  ewes,  2  years  and  over 30 

Wm.  A.  Herriott,  Moorehead,  Pa.,  2d  best 15 

Boyer,  White  &  Seligman,  Bucyms,  best  pen  of  3  ewes,  under  2  years 30 

S.  S.  Campbell,  Cadiz,  2d  best / 15  , 

Wm.  L.  Archer,  Burgettstown,  Pa.,  best  ram  lamb 15 

Boyer,  White  &Seligman,  Bucyrus,  2d  best 10 

Wm.  L.  Archer,  Burgettstown,  Pa.,  best  pen  of  3  ewes 20 

E.  CampbeD,  Pittafield,  2d  best 10 

Awarding  Committee.— John  Bell,  New  Concord ;  J.  C.  Stevens,  Kenton ;  D.  K.  Kel- 
lerman,  Cedar  Hill. 

Note.— On  page  130  of  the  Report  for  1870,  is  a  cut  of  the  Hammond  ram,  "  Fortune." 
Beneath  the  cut  the  ram  is  credited  to  "  Archer,"  as  his  property,  when  in  fact  the  animal 
was  owned  by  Messrs.  Archer,  Herriott  &  Coweu,  as  will  he  seen  by  the  sweepstake 
awards  on  page  137  of  said  report. 


Burgettstown,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  April  15th,  1872. 

Five  one-year  old  ewes,  fine  wool.  Winner  of  sweepstakes  prize  for  five  ewes  of  any 
age,  at  State  Fair  of  1871.  They  were  sired  by  Fortune.  For  pedigree,  see  page  131, 
O.  S.  Agiicultural  Report  for  1870 ;  and  from  Hammond  bred  ewes,  Pr.  Atwood,  of  Hum- 
phrey's importation  of  1801  and  1802.  For  history  and  description,  see  Randall's  Practi- 
cal Shepherd. 

They  will  now  average  ninety  pounds  weight,  and  will  weigh,  when  full  grown  and  in 
good  fiesh,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.  Their  heads  are 
Hhort  and  broad  ;  necks  short  and  heavy,  with  some  folds  on  the  breast  and  under-part 
of  the  neck ;  the  back  and  loin  broad,  and  almost  straight  from  the  neck  to  the  tail ;  the 
legs  short  and  muscular — the  hind-legs  straight  and  upright ;  the  hind-quarters  join 
down  almost  in  a  line  with  the  belly,  and  the  tail  coming  out  almost  in  a  lino  with  the 
back,  and  but  little  drooped  ;  the  brisket  heavy,  strong  and  prominent. 

The  wool  ^ne,  about  No.  1  of  Kinderhook  grades ;  staple  of  twelve  months'  growth, 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length ;  fleeces  weighing  on  an  average  twelve 
])0unds  unwashed;  grows  compact  and  dense;  in  color,  dark  on  the  surface,  and  inside 
f(om  light  straw-color  to  almost  clear  white;  isoily^  but  entirely  clear  of  yolk,  or  gum- 
my matter,  and  of  uniform  quality  over  the  body,  from  the  neck  to  the  breech,  opening 
with  the  hand  ;  clear  and  lustrous ;  covering  the  top  of  the  hea^,  the  belly,  and  down  to 
the  knees  well  with  fleece  wool. 
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ENTRIES  OF  SHEEP— LONG  WOOL— LEICESTER8 

Wright  &.  K068,  BncyruBi  ram  lamb. 

Stott  &.  Jenkins,  Dialton,  ram  2  years  and  over. 

U  tl  it  it 

**  "         ram  nnder  2  years. 

"  "         pen  of  3  ewes  over  2  years. 

/*  "  "  under  2  years. 

"  "         ram  lamb. 

it  II  It 

"  "         pen  of  3  ewe  lambs. 

S.  &  T.  W  Laundon,  Elyria,  ram  1  year  and  under  to. 

f(  u  n  u 

"  "  pen  of  3  ewes  over  2  years. 

"  "  "  under  2  years. 

"  "  ram  lamb. 

U  U  it 

"  "  pen  of  3  ewe  lambs. 

u  u  tt 

Geo.  F.  Morgan,  Elyria,  ram  over  2  years. 
'^  "      ram  under  2  years. 

U  U  It 

G.  Farrington,  Mechanicsburg,  ram  under  2  years. 
Greo.  F.  MorgjEui'  Elyria,  3  ewe  lambs. 

"  "     ram  lamb. 

R.  White,  Urbana,  ram  over  2  years. 
T.  W.  Laundon,  Elyria,  ram  one  year  old. 

«  It  u 

**  "      ram  lamb. 

U  It  u 

"  "      pen  of  ewes  2  years. 

"  "  lyear. 

"  "      pen  of  ewe  lambs. 

tt  tt  tt 

Wm.  Tomlin,  Dialton,  ram  under  2  years  "  Bily." 


AWARDS  ON  LONG-WOOL  SHEEP— LIECESTKRS. 

Stott  &.  Jenkins,  Dialton,  best  ram  2  years  and  over $30 

Geo.  F.  Morgan,  Elyria,  2d  best .' 15 

Wm.  Tomlin,  Dialton,  best  ram  under  2  years 20 

S.  &  T.  W.  Laundon,  Elyria,  2d  best 15 

"                     "          best  pen  of  3  ewes  over  2  yearq 30 

Stott  &.  Jenkins,  Dialton,  2d  best 15 

S.  &T.  W.  Laundon,  Elyria,  best  pen  of  3  owes  under  2  years 30 

Stott  &  Jenkins,  Dialton,  2d  best 15 

"                  "        bestramlamb 15 

Geo.  F.  Morgan,  Elyria,  2d  best 10 
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Stott  d&  Jenkins,  Dialton,  best  pen  of  3  ewe  lambs |20 

S.  &T.  W.  Laundon,Elyria,  Sdbest 10 

AWABDIXG  COMMiTTEB. — ^T.  F.  Joy,  Delaware ;  Josbua  Browning,  Plattsbnrg ;  L.  li.  C. 
Howard,  Zanesville. 


ENTRIES  OF  LONG- WOOL— NOT  LEICESTERS. 
Wm.  Sqnire,  Copopa,  ram,  2  years  and  over. 

tl  fC  tt  II  (I 

"  "  "    nnder  2  years. 

11  U  it  it 

"  "       pen  3  ewes,  over  2  years. 

t<  U  II  II 

"  "  "       nnder  2  years. 

II  II  II  11 

'*  *'        ram  lamb. 

II  ii  it 

"  **       pen  3  ewe  lambs. 

ii  ii  II  II 

Wri;2^ht.  &  Ross,  Bucyms,  ram  lamb. 

L.  Converse,  "  •* 

Wright  &,  Ross,       "  ram,  nnder  2  years. 

Stott  &>  Jenkins,  Dialton,  ram  lamb. 

A.  J.  Bntfenberger,  Clark  Co.,  ram,  2  years  and  over. 

W.  B.  Say  lor,  New  Carlisle,  mm,  nnder  2  years. 

"  **  pen  3  ewes,  2  years  and  over. 

"     .       ram  lamb. 

**  "  pen  of  3  ewe  lambs. 

L.  L.  Campbell,  Pittsfield,  Lorain  Co.,  ram  and  5  of  bis  get. 

Geo.  F.  Morgan,  Elyria,  ram,  2  years  and  over. 

II  11  tl  II 

*  "       ram,  under  2  years. 

II  Ii  II  «i 

**  "       ram  lamb. 

II  (I  II 

"  pen  3  ewes,  over  2  years. 

"  "       pen  of  ewes,  nnder  2  years. 

II  tl  II  tt 

**  "       pen  of  ewe  lam  >s. 

U  II  II 

Stanley  &  W^ilson,  Cbillicothe,  ram,  nnder  2  years. 

"  "         pen  of  ewes,  under  2  years. 

«         ram  lamb. 
Jacob  Peirce,  South  Charleston,  ram,  over  2  years. 
"  "  ram,  over  1  year. 

♦•  "  1  buck  lamb. 

"  "  ram  lamb. 
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Jacob  Peirce,  South  Charlestoo,  ram  lamb. 
**-  "  ewe  (aged). 

"  "  ewe,  1  year. 

"  "  ewe  lamb. 

AWAKDB  ON   LOXO-WOOL  SHEEP— NOT  LEICBSTERS. 

Geo.  F.  Morgai),  E]yria,  best  ram  3  years  and  over $30 

Wm.  Squire,  Copopa,  2d  best 15 

Geo.  F.  Morgan,  Elyria,  best  ram  under  2  years 20 

Wm.  Squire,  Copopa,  2d  best 15 

Geo.  F.  Morgan,  Elyria,  best  pen  of  3  ewes  over  2  years 30 

Wm.  Squire,  Cqpopa,  2d  best 15 

*•               "         best  pen  of  3  ewes  under  2  years 30 

Stanley  &  Wilson,  Cbillicothe,  2d  best 15 

Wm.  Squire,  Copopa,  best  ram  la  n^b 15 

Stott  &  Jenkins,  Dialton,  2d  best 10 

Wm.  Squire,  Copopa,  best  pen  of  3  ewe  lambs '^0 

Geo.  F.  Morgan,  Elyria,  2d  best 10 

Awarding  Committee.— Joshua  Browning,  Plattsburg;  L.  R.  C.  Howard,  Zanesville; 
Robert  Stewart,  Hamlin's  Station,  Pa. 


ENTRIES  OF  SOUTHDOWN  AND  FAT  SHEEP. 

Wm.  Squire,  Copopa,  single  fat  sheep. 

Solomon  Byl,  Osbom,  ram  under  2  years. 

"  "         ram  lamb. 

tt  tt  tt 

"  *'         pen  of  3  ewes  3  years  and  over. 

Thos.  Bennington,  Laporte,  ram  2  years  and  over. 

tt  tt  (t 

"  "  ram  under  2  years. 

It  '  tt  tt 

"  "  pen  of  3  ewes  3  years  and  over. 

tt  tt  a  t( 

"  "    under  2. 

"  "  ram  lamb. 

((  tt  K 

"  "  pen  of  3  ewe  lambs. 

u  tt  tt 

"  "  3  fat  lambs. 

Thos.  B.  Binnington,  North  Eaton,  ram  2  years  and  over. 

"  "  ram  1  year  and  under  2  years. 

"  **  pen  of  ewes  under  2  years. 

"  "  ram  lamb. 

"  "  pen  of  3  ewe  lambd. 

Stott  &  Jenkins,  Dialton,  pen  of  3  fat  sheep. 

**  "         single  fat  sheep. 

*'  "         three  fat  lambs. 
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Thos.  B.  Stiles,  Springfield,  ram  lamb. 


"  "  pen  of  three  ewe  lambs.. 

"  "  "  under  2  years. 

"  *•  ram  over  2  years. 

Perry  Stewart,         ^'  ram  under  2  years. 

C.  Tnite,  South  Charleston,  ram  2  years  and  over. 
S.  &  T.  W.  Laundon,  Elyria,  pen  of  3  fat  sheep. 

"  "  single  fat  sheep. 

3  fat  lambs. 
Jesse  Hagler,  Washington  C.  H.,  bnck  2  years  and  over. 
Richard  White,  Urbana,  "  " 

Geo.  St.  Clair,  Milford  Center,  pen  of  fat  sheep. 

"  "  single  fat  sheep. 

T.  W.  Laundon,  £lyria,  pen  o'f  fat  sheep. 

"  **     single  fat  sheep. 

*^  "     pen  of  fat  lambs. 

Michael,  Shocknessy,  Springfield,  ram  under  2  years. 
Stanley  &  Wilson,  Cbillicothe,  pen  of  three  fat  sheep. 

AWARDS  ON  SOUTHDOWN  SHKKP. 

.  Thos.  H.  Binnington,  N.  Eaton,  best  ram  2  years  and  over $30 

Thos.  Bennington,  Laporte,  2  best 15 

"                        "        best  ram  under  2  years 20 

Solomon  Byl,  Osbom,  2dbe8t 15 

Thos.  Bennington^  Laporte,  best  pen  of  3  ewes  2  years  and  over 30 

"                       "          2d  best 15 

Thos.  B.  Binnington,  N.  Eaton,  best  pen  of  3  ewes  under  2  jears 30 

Thos.  Bennington,  Laporte  2d  best 15 

"                         "       bestramlamb 15 

Thos.  B.  Binnington,  N.  Eaton,  2d  best 10 

Thomas  B.  Stiles,  Springfield,  best  pen  of  3  ewe  lambs 20 

Thos.  Bennington,  Laporte,  2d  best 10 

AWABDS  ox  FAT  SHEEP. 

S.  &  T.  W.  Laundon,  Elyria,  best  pen  of  3  fat  sheep 15 

Stott  &  Jenkins,  Dialton,  2d  best 10 

S.  &  T.  W.  Laundon,  Elyria,  best  single  fat  sheep 5 

"                       "             best3fat  lambs 10 

Awarding  Committbs. — G.  F.  Morgan,  Elyria ;  George  Watson,  South  Charleston  ; 
Wm.  A.  Herriott,  Morehead,  Pa. 


ENTRY  OF  SWEEPSTAKES  ON  FINE-WOOL  SHEEP. 

Archer,  Herriott  A.  Wood,  Bnrgettstown,  Pa.,  ram,  with  5  of  his  get, ''  Fortune. 
Wm.  L.  Archer,  "  ]>en  of  5  ewes. 

(I  U  it 

Jas.  Glass,  "  ewe,  with  3  of  her  lambs. 
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Archer,  Herriott  Sl  Campbell,  Burgettstown,  Pa.,  ram,  with  5  of  his  fjet,  "  Noonday." 
J.  E.  Yeazel,^,SpriD|(fie2d,  ram,  with  5  of  his  gel. 

•*  "  ewe,  with  3  of  her  lambs. 

"  .  "  pen  of  5  ewes. 

John  M.  Miller,  Hickory,  ram,  with  5  of  his  get,  '*  Bashaw.'' 

"  "  ewe,  with  3  of  her  lambs,  "  Aurora." 

"  "  pen  of  5  ewes,  "  Aurora  Family." 

Wm.  A.  Herriott,  Moorehead,  Pa.,  pen  of  5  ewes. 
S.  S.  Campbell,  Cadiz,  ewe,  with  3  of  her  lambs. 

"  "      pen  of  5  ewes. 

E.  J.  Hiatt  &.  Bros.,  Chester  Hill,  ewe,  with  3  of  her  lambs. 

"  "         pen  of  5  ewes,  any  age. 

Robt.  Perrin,  Patterson's  Mills,  ram,  with  5  of  his  get. 

"  "  ewe,  with  3  of  her  lambs. 

"  "  pen  of  5  ewes. 

Boyer,  White  Sc  Selignian,  Bncyms,  ram,  with  5  of  his  get. 

U  t(  ((  U  it 

"  "  "         ewe,  with  3  of  her  lambs. 

"  "  "         pen  of  5  ewes. 

E.  Campbell,  Pittsfield,  ram,  with  5  of  his  get. 

<<  "         ewe  and  3  lambs. 

J.  N.  Wright,  Johnstown,  ram,  with  5  of  his  get. 

"  ^'  pen  of  5  ewes,  any  age. 

AWARDS  ox  SWEBPSTAKEa  ON  FIXE-WOOL  SIlEEi*. 

Archer,  Herriott  &  CampbeU,  Burgettstown,  Pa.,  best  ram  of  auy  age  with  5  of  his 

get $oO 

S.  S.  Campbell,  Cadiz,  best  ewe  of  any  age  with  3  of  her  Iambs 50 

W.  L.  Archer,  Burgettstown,  Pa.,  best  pen  of  5  ewes  of  any  age 50 

Awarding  Committee.— James  W.  Ross,  Perrysburg;  John  Robiuson,  West  Beaver; 
W.  C.  Deardorff,  Canal  Dover. 


ENTRIES  OF  SWEEPSTAKES  ON  LONG-WOOL  SHEEP. 

Wm.  Squire,  Copopa,  ram  with  3  of  his  get. 

"  "     ewe  with  2  of  her  lambs. 

"  "     pen  of  5  ewes.  • 

W^right  &  Ross,  Bucyrns,  ram  any  age. 
Stott  &  Jenkins,  Dial  ton,  " 

"  "         ewe  with  two  of  her  lambs. 

"  '*         pen  of  5  ewes. 

A.  J.  Buffenbarger,  Clark,  ram  3  years  and  over. 
S.  &  T.  W.  Lanndon,  Elyria,  owe  with  two  of  her  lambs. 

"  "  pen  of  5  ewes. 

L.  Converse,  Bucyrns,  ram  lamb. 

"  "  pen  of  not  less  than  5  ewes. 

Geo.  F.  Morgan,  Elyria,  5  ewes  any  age. 
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8.  Bjl,  Osbora,  ewe  and  3  lambs. 

"  ram  with  5  of  bis  get. 

Geo.  F.  Morgan,  Elyria,  ewe  with  2  lambs. 
Stanley,  &  Wilson,  Chiliicothe,  pen  of  5  ewes. 
Geo.  St.  Clair,  Milford  Center,  " 

Wright  &  Ross,  Bncyms,  ram  of  any  age. 
T.  W.  Lanndon,  Elyria,  ewe  with  two  of  her  lambs. 

•*  •*         best  5  ewes. 

AWARDS  ox  SWBKP8TAKKS  ON  LONG-WOOL  SHEEP. 

Stott  Sc  Jenkins,  Dlalton,  best  ram  of  any  age  with  three  of  his  get $50 

"  "         best  ewe  of  any  age  with  two  of  her  lambs 50 

Stanley  &,  Wilson,  ChiUicothe,  best  pen  of  5  ewes  of  any  age 50 

Awarding  Com.mitter.— N.  S.  Townshend,  Avon ;  H.  Baxter,  Charles  M.  Clark. 


ENTRIES  OP  WOOL. 
G.  R.  Starr,  Elyria,  10  fleeces  long  wooL 

AWARDS  ON  WOOL. 

Best  10  fleeces  Saxony  wool No  award. 

'*  Merino  wool ^ No  award. 

G.  R.  Starr,  Elyria,  best  ten  fleeces  long  wool |10 

Awarding  CoMMrrTEB.^N.  S.  Townshend,  Avon ;  H.  Baxter,  Charles  M.  Clark. 


ENTRIES  OF  SWINE-LARGE  BREEDS. 
P.  Baffenbarger,  South  Charleston,  boar  13inos.,  "Magie." 


H.  B.  Clark,  Springfield,  boar  1  year  and  under  2,  (15  mos.) 

"  **  "     under  1  year,  (5  months.) 

<«  it  tt  u  /g         u        \ 

**  ^  BOW  under  2  years,  (5  mos.) 

H.  W.  Buckman,  Wakeman,  boar  oyer  1  year  and  under  2. 

"  "         BOW  over  2  years. 

"  "  under  2  years. 
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Jos.  Whitely,  Springfield,  b«ar  1  year  and  under  2, 

under  1  year. 

«  K  It  It 

"  "         SOW  over  8  years. 

«    under  2  years. 

tt  it  tt  tt 

*'  "        sow  with  pigs  under  6  mos. 

A.  L.  Bramble,  Plainsville,  boar  over  2  years. 

"  "  "     1  year  and  under  2. 

"  "  "     boar  under  1  year. 

^'  *'        sow  under  2  years. 

Jos.  Work,  Houston,  boar  under  1  year. 
tt  tt  tt  <i 

"  "       sow  over  2  years. 

"  "  "  under  2  years. 

<'  ''  with  litter  of  pigs  under  6  mos. 

ti  tt  tt  Q^^y       «  ^ 

O.  W.  Kimball,  Springfield,  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  under  6  mos. 
J.  Davidson,  Xenia,  boar  1  year  and  under  2. 

B.  Oxtoby,  Springfield,  sow  with  pigs  under  6  mos. 

tt  It  tt  tt  u 

"  *•  boar  under  1  year. 

^l  tt  tt  ti 

W.  Craig  Lee,  Cross  Creek,  boar  under  1  year. 

<<  **  sow  under  2  years. 

"  "  "    over  2  years. 

'<  "  "    with  litter  of  pigs  under  6  mos. 

Wm.  Huffman,  ^arveysbuig,  boar  3  years  and  over. 

Henry  Webster,  Springfield,  boar  1  year  and  under  2. 

Austin  McCreary,  Springfield,  boar  2  years  and  under  3. 

"  "  "     1  year  and  under  2 

i(  tt  ti  tt 

"  "  "     under  1  year, 

♦*  "  sow  over  2  years. 


"  **  *'    1  year  and  under  2. 

*'  "  *'    with  pigs  under  6  mos. 

Jno.  W.  Cleeland,  Springfield,  boar  under  1  year. 


S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  boar  1  and  under  2  years. 

"  "       sow  and  litter  6f  pigs  under  six  mos. 

"  "       sow  and  pigs  over  6  mos. 

"  "       boar  under  1  year. 

"  "       sow  over  2  years. 
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T.  C.  RobibsoD,  Piqua,  1  boar  6  months  and  over. 

(«  U  II  tt 

J.  Browning,  Washington,  C.  H.,  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  over  6  months. 
J.  £.  Johnson,  Clifton,  Greene  Co.,  boar  1  year  and  nnder  3,  "  Sam." 

"  "  boar  under  1  year,  "  Black  Jim,** 

"  "  *'     nnder  1  year. 

•  I  tt  n  u 

It  t<  u  u 

"  **  sow  under  two  years. 

t(  II  li  u 

«f  II  II  l< 

J.  R.  Johnson,  "  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  over  6  mos., "  Rachel." 

"  "  BOW  over  2  years  old,  "  Sallfe." 

II  I  U  II 

Wm.  Huffman,  Harveysbnrg,  boar  2  years  and  over. 
Chaa.  Stine,  Fairfield,  boar  under  1  year,  "  Poland." 
Ayres  McCreary,  Monroe,  1  boar  over  2  years  old. 

'*  ''         1  boar  over  1  and  under  2. 

U  11  II  II 

"  "1  sow  over  2  years. 

•I  II  II  .       ' 

!•  II  II 

•*  '*         1  under  2  years. 

I<  II  u 

II  II  II 

"  "         1  boar  under  1  year. 

U  II  II 

W.  B.  Saylor,  New  Carlisle,  sow  under  2  years. 

U  II  II 

Joahna  Wolf,  Byron,  1  boar  5  mos.  old. 

II  •       U  II 

R.  E.  Robinson,  Bowlnsville,  boar  1  year  and  under  2. 
Saml  D.  Shields,  Jr.,  Paddy's  Run,  Butler  Co.,  sow  2  years  old. 
"  "  "  sow  1  year  old. 


"  "  ''  with  a  litter  of  pigs  under  6  mos. 

"  "  "  boar  under  1  year. 

W.  W.  Greer,  Oxford,  boar  2  years  old  and  over. 
"  "         boar  under  one  year  old. 


sow  2  years  aud  over. 

sow  under  2  years. 

(I 

sow  with  litter  of  pigs  under  6  mos. 
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W.  W.  Greer,  Oxford,  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  over  six  mooths. 
G.  W.  Kimball,  Spriogfield,  boar  under  1  year. 

U  It  u 

J.  M.  White,  Springfield,  sow  under  2  years. 

L  E.  Parrott,  Washington  C.  H.,  boar  2  years  old. 

"  '*  boar  1  and  under  2  years. 

L.  E.  Parrott,  Washington  C.  H.,  boar,  under  1  year. 

"  "  sow,  over  2  years. 

"  *'  BOW,  under  2  years. 

"  "  sow,  with  litter  under  6  months. 

T.  F.  Parrott,  "  sow,  over  2  years. 

**  **  sow,  under  2  years. 

"  **  sow,  over  18  months  and  under  2  years. 

"  **  sow,  over  1  and  under  2  years. 

BenJ.  F.  Coffran,  "  boar,  2  years  and  over. 

"  "  boar,  over  18  months  and  under  2  years. 

Joshua  Browning,  Plattsburg,  bo«r,  under  1  year. 

"  "  sow,  under  2  years. 

Robt.  McElheny,  Union  Village,  boar,  over  2  years. 

"  "  boar,  under  1  year. 

**  "  sow,  under  2  years. 

**  "  sow,  with  litter  over  6  months. 

A.  &,  D.  Joy,  Carey,  boar,  over  2  years. 

"  "      sow,  over  2  years. 

Robt.  McElheny,  Union  Village,  sow,  over  2  years. 
A.  Lindsay,  Washington  C.  H.,  boar,  under  1  year. 
A.  1m  Bramble,  Plainville,  boar,  over  2  years. 

*^  "         boar,  over  1  and  under  2  years. 

*'  "  BOW,  under  2  years. 

Rich'd  White,  Urbana,  boar,  1  year  and  under  2. 
E.  Newoomb,  Dayton,  boar,  over  1  year. 

"  "  boar,  under  1  year. 

"  "  boar, 

mory  Smith,  London,  sow,  2  years  and  over,  *'  Lady  Morris.'' 

**  "        BOW,  with  litter  under  6  months. 

**  "        boar,  under  6  months. 

«  "       boar,  " 

A.  J.  Wilson,  Laporte,  sow,  2  years  old. 

"  "       BOW,  1  year  old. 

AWARDS  ON  LARGE  URRRDS. 

W.  W.  Greer,  Oxford,  best  boar  over  2  years $50 

B.  F.  Huffman,  Washington  C.  H.,  2d  best 25 

E.  Newoomb,  Dayton,  best  boar  1  year  old  and  under  £ 

S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  2d  best 20 

R.  Oxtoby,  Springfield,  best  boar  under  1  year 25 

John  W.  Cleeland,  Springfield,  2d  best 15 

S.  D.  Shields,  Paddy's  Run,  Butler  Co.,  best  sow  over  2  years 40 

Ayres  McCreary,  Monroe,  2d  best 20 
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James  White] y,  Springfield,  best  sow  under  2  years  .. .: |40 

5.  D.  Shields,  Paddy's  Run,  Butler  Co.,  2d  best 20 

6.  W.  Kimball,  Springfield,  best  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  under  6  months  old fiO 

R.  Oxtoby,  Springfield,  2d  best 25 

S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  best  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  over  6  months  old 40 

J.  Browning,  Washington  C.  H.,  2d  best 20 

Awarding  Committee. — George  Poundstone,  of  Muskingum  county ;  Jacob  Kemp,  of 
Butler  county ;  B.  F.  Wright,  of  Clarke  county. 


ENTRIES  OF  SWINE— BERKSHIRES. 

E.  B.  Caasilly,  Springfield;  boar,  1  year  and  under  2. 
Wright  &.  Ross,  Bncyrus,  boar,  under  1  year. 
Henry  C.  Osborn,  Westville,  sow,  under  2  years. 

"  '*  sow,  with  litter  ot  pigs  under  6  months. 

Noble  Osborn,  "  boar,  under  1  year. 

Jason  and  J.  B.  Mahan  &  Co.,  Allen's  P.  O.,  boar,  oyer  1  and  under  2  years. 
Jason  Mahan,  Allen's  P.  O.,  sow,  over  2  years. 

"  "  sow,  under    " 

"  "  sow,  with  litter  of  pigs  over  6  months. 

"  "  boar,  under  1  year. 


Tbos.  Bennington,  Laporte,  boar,  2  years  old. 
John  Wylie,  Cadiz,  boar,  under  1  year  old. 
"        boar, 

"  •*        sow. 

"  "       sow,  3  years  old. 

Saml.  M.  Pryor,  Paris,  Ky.,  boar,  2  years  and  over. 

"  "         boar,  under  1  year. 

"  **  sow,  2  years  old  and  upward, 

sow, 

"  **  sow,  under  2  yeais. 

"  "  sow, 

"  "  sow,  under  1  year. 

Tho0.  Bennington,  Laporte,  boar,  1  year  and  under  2. 

**  "  boar,  under  1  year. 

"  *'  sow,  under  2  years. 

**  **  sow,  with  litter  of  pigs  under  6  months. 

J.  H.  Brotherton,  Cedarville,  boar,  under  1  year. 

"  "  sow,  with  litter  of  pigs  under  6  months. 

Tho«.  B.  Binnlngton,  North  Eaton,  boar,  over  1  and  under  2  years. 

**  "  boar,  under  1  year. 

"  **  sow,  «nder  2  years. 

AoBtin  McCreery,  Springfield,  sow,  under  2  years. 
John  Peterson,  Spring  Valley,  boar,  6  months  old,  "  Royal  Qeorge  lY." 

"  "  sow,  " 

9A 
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Jobii  PrtterBOii,  Spring  Valley,  »ow,  over  2  years  old,  "Sally." 

sow,  "  "Ruth." 

'*  "  boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2. 

*'  "  BOW,  nnder  2  years. 

"  "  BOW,  " 

*'  "  sow,  with  pigs  under  6  months,  "  Lib." 

sow,  "  "  "White." 

"  "  sow,  with  pigs  over  6  months,  "  Fannie." 

'•  "  sow,  "  "  "  Berkbhire." 

A.  J.  BititVnbergor,  South  Chnileston,  boar,  1  year  and  under  2. 
**  "  boar,  under  1  year. 

**  "  BOW,  2  years. 

John  Petersen,  Spring  Valley,  sow,  2  years  and  over. 
J.  H.  Mahai:,  Allen's  P.  O.,  sow,  with  litter  of  pigs  under  6  montliH. 

**  boar,  over  2  yearn. 

J.  H.  DoiHey,  "  boar,  under  4  year. 

J.  Browning,  Washington  C.  H.,  sow,  2  years  old  bikI  over,  "  Maggie." 
"  "  sow,  "  "Molly." 

**  *'  sow,  1  year  and  under  2. 

**  "  .sow,  with  litter  of  pigs  under  6  months. 

*  "  boar,  under  1  year,  "  Abraham." 

J.  H.  Brotherton,  Cedarville,  boar,  under  1  year- 
"  "  sow,  under  2  yeais. 

"  "  sow,  with  litter  of  pigs  under  6  months. 

8.  S.  Staley,  Mechanicsburg,  sow,  under  2  years. 
W   H  C.  McC4)y,  Lafayette,  boar,  over  1  and  under  2  years. 
*'  "  boar,  under  I  year. 

boar,  " 

♦*  "  sow,  under  2  years, 

sow,  " 

L.  Coiivenie,  Bncyrus,  boar,  under  1  year. 
John  McFadden,  Cadiz,  boar,  under  1  year. 
"  "      boar,  " 

"  "      M)w,  under  1  year. 

Adam  Garlaugh,  Alpha,  boar,  over  2  >  ears. 
John  McFadden,  Cadiz,  boar,  " 

Stanley  &  Wilson,  Chilliotbe,  boar,  under  1  year. 
"  "  sow,  under  2  years. 

"  "  sow,  „ 

6.  C.  Foster,  Richmond  ale  boar,  ovei  ^  J^ears. 

"  "  boar,  over  1  and  under  2  years. 

"  "  sow,  over  2  years. 

D.  W.  Harris,  De  Graflf,  sow,  with  litter  of  pigs  under  6  mouths. 

"  "        sow,  1  year  and  under  2. 

Jos.  Browning,  Washington  C.  H.,  sow,  2  years  and  over,  with  Utter  over  6  months. 
Simon  Beery,  Urbana,  boar,  under  1  year. 
"  "         boar, 

**  "         boar,  1  year  and  over. 

S.  E.  Merry,  Milan,  sow,  under  2  years. 
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▲WARDS   OX   BERKSHIBS& 

G.  C.  Foster,  Riclimondale,  best  boar  over  2  years $50 

John  McFadden,  CadjE,  2d  best 25 

W.  n.  C.  McCoy,  Lafayette,  best  boar  over  1  and  underS  years 40 

6imon  Beery,  Urbana,  2d  best 20 

Wright  d&  Ross,  Bncyms,  best  boar  under  1  year 25 

J.  H.  Brotherton,  Cedarville,  2d  best 15 

J.  Browning,  Washington  C.  H.,  best  sow  over  2  years 40 

O.  C.  Foster,  Eichmondale,  2d  beet 20 

Stanley  &  Wilson,  Chillicothe,  best  boar  under  2  years 40 

J  H.  Brotherton,  Cedarville,  2d  best 20 

"                       "         bestsow  with  litter  of  pigs  under  6  months  old 50 

Thomas  Bennington,  Laporte,  2d  best 25 

John  Peterson,  Springfield,  best  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  over  6  months  old 50 

Jason  Mahan,  Allen's  P.  0.,  2d  best 20 

AwAfiDiNO  CoMMiTTEE.~I>aYid  T.  Colvin,  George  Barrett,  D.  Buck,  J.  M.  Jackson. 


ENTRIES  OF  SWINE— SWEEPSTAKES. 

P.  BnlFenbarger,  Sonth  Charleston,  boar  of  any  age  or  breed,  (13  moe.,)  "  Magie. 
H.  B.  Clark,  Springfield,  boar  of  any  age  or  breed,  (5  mos.) 

U  (I  u  tt 

"  (15  mos.) 

"                  **          sow            "  (5  mos.) 
H.  W.  Buckman,  Wakeman,  boar  of  any  age  or  breed. 

"sow 

Wright  &  Ross,  Bucyrus,  boar  .     '* 

'*                      "         sow  « 

Henry  C.  Osbom,  Wesfrville,  sow  ** 

Noble  Osliom,  Westville,  sow  " 

Jason  Mahan,  Allen's  P.  O.,  sow  ** 

**  €1  U  tl 

Jason  Sl  J.  B.  Mahan  Sl  Co.,  Allen's  P.  0.,  boar  of  any  age  or  breed. 
Jas.  Whitely,  Springfield,  boar  of  any  age  or  breed, 
sow 


A.  L.  Bramble,  PlainsviUe,  hoar  " 

fat  hog, 
6am1  M.  Pryor,  Paris,  Ky,,  boar  any  age  or  breed. 

"       sow  " 

J.  H.  Brotherton,  CedarviUe,  eow  ** 

Jifs,  Work,  Houston,  boar  ** 

"sow 

Li.  Converse,  Bucyrus,  boar  ** 

W.  Craig  Lee,  Cross  Creek,  boar  ** 
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Jno^  W.  Cleeland,  Springfield,  boar  of  any  age  <»-  breed. 

((  U  U  ti 

it  u  u  u 

Austin  McCreary,        "  •^  " 


"  «  lat  hog. 

&  n.  Todd,  Wakeasan,  boar  any  age  or  breed. 


John  Peterson,  Springfield,  boar  9  moe.  old,  "  Royal  George  IT.'' 
"  "  BOW  3  years  old, "  Sally." 

A.  J.  Baffenbarger,  South  Charleston  boar  over  1  an&  under  2. 

J.  B.  Mahan,  Allen's  P.  O.,  boar  over  2  years. 

T.  Browning,  Washington  C.  H.,  sow  2  years  and  over,.  ^Maggie.'' 
u  tt  u  u  "Molly." 

it  u  a  u  ii 

J.  E.  JohnsoD,  Clifton^  Crreene  Co.,  boar  under  1  year,  "  B^ack  Jim."* 
"  ^  boar  1  year  and  under  2  "  Sam.'' 

"•  **  sow  2  years  and  over, "  Sallie.'' 

**  "  boar  6  moa.  and  over, "  Bill.'* 

u  "  sow  " 

Wm.  Huffman,  Harveysburg,  boar  2  years  and  over,  "  Polandi.'' 
Chas.  Stine,  Fairfield,  boar  under  1  year,  "  Poland.'^ 
Ayres  McCreary,  Monroe,  boar. 


"  •*        lat  hog. 

Joshua  Wolf,  Byron,  boar  5  mos.  old. 
R.  E.  Robinson,  Bowlusville,  boar  1  year  and  iznder  2. 
Sam'l  D.  Shields,  Paddy's  Run,  sow  2  years  old. 

«  «  **    lyearoid. 


sow  with  litter  of  pigo  wideT  6 
boar  «nder  1  year, 
fat  hog. 
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6amn  D.  Shields,  Paddy's  Ban,  fat  hog. 
W.  W.  Greer,  Oxford,  boar  2  years  and  over. 
"  "       boar,  under  1  year  old. 

"  "       boar,  " 

"        boar,  " 

"  «       boar,  " 

^  ''       boar,  « 

boar,  " 

^*  '*       sow,  2  years  old  and  over. 

^'  "       sow,  under  2  years. 

**        sow,  " 

"  "        sow,  with  litter  of  pigs  under  6  months. 

"  ^       sow,  "  **        over  6       " 

''  "        fat  hog. 

J.  M.  White,  Springfield,  sow,  under  1  year. 
J.  H.  Brotherton,  Cedarville,  sow,  any  age. 
^.  S.  Staley,  Mechanicsburg,  sow,        " 
Li.  E.  Parrott,  Washington  C.  H.,  boar,  any  age. 

"  "  boar,      " 

"  ''  sow,        " 

"  «  sow,        " 

T.  F.  Parrott,  '*  sow,       " 

"  ''  sow,        ** 

"  ''  sow,        " 

Benj.  F.  Coffman,        '*  sow,  2  years  and  over. 

"  "  sow,  over  1  and  nnder  2  years. 

"  "  fat  hog. 

W.  H.  C.  McCoy,  Lafayette,  boar,  any  age. 

«  "         sow,        " 

Joshua  Browning,  Platteburg,  boar,    " 

Robt.  McElheny,  Union  Village,  boar,  any  age  or  breed* 
"  sow, 

"  ''  fat  hog. 

A.  &  D.  Joy,  Carey,  boar,  over  2  years. 

A.  Lindsay,  Washington  C.  H.,  boar,  under  1  year. 
Simon  Beery,  Urbana,  boar,  any  age  or  breed. 

"  "        boar, 

A.  L.  Bramble,  Plainville,  boar,         *' 

"  "         sow, 

'*  "         fat  hog. 

John  McFadden,  Cadiz,  boar,  any  age. 
Adam  Qarlaugh,  Alpha,  boar,       '' 
Stanley  &  Wilson,  Chillicothe,  boar,  any  age  or  breed. 

sow, 

**  ''  BOW,  " 
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G.  C.  Foster,  Richmondale,  boar,  any  age  or  breed. 
«  "  boar, 

«*  **  BOW,  " 

"  «  fat  hog. 

E.  Newcomb,  Dayton,  boar,  over  1  year. 
"  *'        boar,  under  1  year. 

"  "         sow,  *' 

B.  White,  Urbana,  boar,  any  age  or  breed. 

Emory  Smith,  London,  sow,         '^  ''Lady  Morris.* 

"  "         sow,         " 

"  "        sow, 

S.  E.  Merry,  Milan,  sow,  '' 

C.  T.  Crane,  Plainville,  fat  hog. 

ThoB.  Bennington,  Laporte,  boar,  of  any  age  or  breed. 

AWABDS  ON  SWEEPSTAKBSw 

W.  W.  Greer,  Oxford,  best  boar  of  any  age  or  breed $50 

Samnel  D.  Shields,  Paddy's  Run,  best  sow  of  any  age  or  breed 50 

R.  McElheny,  Union  Village,  best  fat  hog 50 


SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 


MACHINERY,  ENGINES,  ETC. 

Brownell,  Kielmier  ^  Co.,  Dayton,  best  stationary  engine $100 

Clark  Sintz,  Springfield,  2d  best , 75 

Brown,  Kielmier  &  Co.,  Dayton,  best  portable  steam  engine 75 

Garr,  Scott  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  2d  best 40 

Dayton  Gauge  Co.,  Dayton,  best  steam  gauge 10 

Knowles  &>  Sibley,  Warren,  Mass.,  best  steam  pump 10 

R.  R.  Carpenter,  Tippecanoe  City,  best  preTentative  steam  boiler  explosion 10 

Reed  &Bowen,  Cincinnati,  best  tire  upsetter 5 

Best  domestic  gas  apparatus  or  model  of Dip. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

Your  Committee  appointed  to  examine  Book  27,  Second  Department — ^machinery,  en- 
gines, etc. — would  make  the  following  report : 

In  the  class  of  stationary  engines,  were  three  entries,  viz. : 

Ko.  1,  G.  W.  Blgelow,  Springfield,  a  small  oscillating  engine,  three  horse  power,  sup- 
plied with  steam  firom  one  of  ''Anderson's  steamers.''  It  was  nicely  finished,  and  ran 
well,  but  had  little  work  to  perform. 

No.  14,  Clark  Sintz,  Springfield,  an  oscillating  engine,  35  horse  power,  supplied  with 
steam  from  a  new  boiler  of  Russell's  design.  To  this  engine  was  given  the  second  pre- 
mium, as,  from  its  general  design,  the  Committee  thought  it  worthy,  but  through  some 
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iinfortanate  occnrrence,  the  steam  supply  was  not  what  was  required  to  show  its  power 
and  e£Bciency,  nor  was  there  any  work  for  it  to  do. 

No.  17,  Browuell,  Kielmier  &  Co.,  Dayton,  a  plain  side-valve  engine,  of  ,30  horse  power, 
^viu^  the  power  necessary  fur  Power  Hall  (being  supplied  with  steam  from  one  of  their 
own  boilers).  To  this  engine  was  awarded  the  first  preminm,  as  it  was  considered  so 
worthy.    It  ran  well  during  the  Fair  and  gave  good  satisfaction. 

Under  the  head  of  portable  engines  were  11  entries,  of  which  eight  were  on  the  ground 
and  running,  viz. : 

No.  6,  Jacob  Bowman,  Donaldville,  a  portable  built  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

No.  7,  Ilelbei-t  Sl  Page,  Painesville,  a  portable  engine  and  road  steamer,  the  invention 
of  one  Rider. 

No.  8,  Gaar,  Scott  &.  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  a  very  good  portable  engine,  to  which  was 
awardc<l  the  second  premium. 

No.  9,  John  A.  Shoemaker,  Richmond,  Ind.,  a  portable,  also  of  good  design  and  finish, 
very  similar  to  the  preceding. 

No.  15,  Clark  Sintz,  Springfield,  an  oscillating  portable  engine,  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
on  the  grounds,  and  possessing  some  novel  features  and  good  points. 

No.  18,  Brownell,  Kielmier  &  Co.,  Dayton,  a  small  short  stroke,  quick  moving  and  pow- 
erful portable,  which,  though  not  as  finely  finished  as  some  of  the  others,  possessed  some 
very  desirable  features,  and  to  which  was  awarded  the  first  preminm. 

No.  20,  J.  Windermaker,  Harmony,  Clarke  county,  a  portable  dt"  C.  &  G  Cooper's  make, 
Mt.  Vernou,  which,  though  it  had  done  work  all  this  last  season,  and  satisfactorily,  still 
(somu  of  its  features  wore  not  considered  very  favorably  by  your  Committee. 

No.  21,  A.  Purdom,  Chillicothe,  an  engine  of  Welsh  &.  Co.'s  make.  This  engine  has 
siimething  of  a  reputation,  but  also  some  objectionable  features. 

Your  Committee  uid  the  best  in  their  power  to  make  these  awards  properly,  but  found 
it  extremely  difficult  in  some  cases,  to  decide  between  two  engines,  both  possessing  good 
features. 

The  portable  of  Brownell  &  Co.,  Dayton,  No.  18,  had  the  best  boiler,  a  large  fiie  box, 
plenty  of  heating  surface,  a  good-sized  dome  to  give  a  free  supply  of  dry  steam,  and  a 
simple,  compact  and  superior  pump,  a  most  essential  adjunct  to  the  engine. 

The  Gaar  &  Scott,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  No.  8,  was  a  finer  finished  engine  than  Brow- 
iiell's,  and  a  veiy  quick  running,  but  the  boiler  and  feed  pump,  your  Committee  did  not 
tbink  as  good  as  BrownelFs. 

Your  Committee  wish  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  road  steamer 
and  portable  engine  of  Hulburt  &  Page,  Painesville,  No.  7,  as  being  worthy  a  special 
commendation.  The  machine  consists  of  a  portable  engine  resting  on  a  frame  supported 
on  four  high  wheels,  connection  with  two  of  which  is  made  by  gearing,  and  a  belt  from 
the  pulley  of  the  engine,  so  that  the  steamer  can  traverse  ordinary  roads,  and  over  quite 
rough  grounds.  The  inventor,  Mr.  Rider,  uses  this  engine  in  connectit>n  with  one  of 
Kusaell's  threshing  machines,  drawing  the  tliresher  after  the  engine  from  farm  to  farm, 
setting  it  up  in  the  desired  place,  then  putting  the  engine  in  its  proper  position,  and  in 
trim,  when,  by  throwing  off  the  connection  between  the  engine  and  driving  wheels,  he 
is  Id  position  and  ready  to  run  the  thresher.  It  was  remarkable  with  what  ease  this 
macbine  could  be  manipulated  to  place  it  in  position  to  run  a  threshing  machine  as  he 
did  on  the  grounds;  going  to  their  different  threshers,  placing  it  in  position  by  its  own 
power,  putting  on  the  drive-belt  and  going  to  work  all  in  the  short  time  of  al}out  five 
miuntes. 

Yoar  Committee  consider  that  the  merits  of  the  machine  should  receive  due  attention. 
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and  a  snitable  acknowledgment  by  means  of  a  preminm,  and  wonld  reapectfully  urge 
the  Board  to  take  liberal  action  in  this  matter. 

Your  Commitf  ee  would  also  respectfolly  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  their  great 
labor  and  difficulty  in  making  the  proper  award  between  the  seyeral  engines  exhibited, 
having  no  accurate  means  of  testing  their  power,  efficiency,  economy,  &c.,  all  points  of 
importance  in  determining  the  relative  value  of  different  engines. 

And  your  Committee  wonld  further  suggest  to  the  Board  the  propriety  of  making 
proper  arrangements,  in  due  time,  before  another  exhibition,  advertising  the  same  to  the 
engine  builders  of  the  country,  and  taking  such  time  and  having  snch  a  committee  aa 
can  make  a  just  and  fair  award  on  the  bent  engine?. 

We  would  snggeitt  three  premiums  be  offered,  and  that  they  be  of  such  size  and  valne 
as  to  induce  a  free  competition  from  the  engine  builders.  The  tests  should  be  seyere, 
scieutiHc  and  practical,  consisting  of  dynamometer  and  indicator  tests,  especially,  speed 
of  firing,  amoniit  of  fuel,  water,  oil,  &c.,  used,  to  determine  their  economy,  &c.  Also, 
from  the  difficulty  in  determining  calorific  co-efficient  of  different  fuels,  let  all  engines 
be  furnishi'il  with  the  same  fuel. 

The  awanling  Committee  should  consist  of  at  least  five  members,  and  wonld  be  better 
they  bboiild  be  men  of  experience,  and  some  scientific  attainments,  and,  if  possible, 
having  iH)  immediate  interest  in  the  manufacture  of  engines  at  the  time  of  exhibition. 
Three  kIioiiUI  be  taken  to  make  these  tests,  that  they  may  be  property  done,  as  your 
Committee  feel  fully  oonvinced  that  this  is  the  proper  way  of  determining  the  relative 
merits  of  the  engines.  The  use  of  portable  engines  in  the  country  is  largo  and  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  your  Committee  think  this  subject  of  enough  imporcance  to  the 
State  to  have  liberal  premiums  offered,  to  call  out  the  competition  from  the  engine 
builders  to  make  a  worthy  show,  and  gite  the  subject  the  consideration  it  deserves. 

Under  the  head  of  steam  pumps  there  were  four  entries,  of  which  your  Committee 
examined  two,  viz :  No.  Q,  Knowles  &  Sibley,  and  No.  4,  Columbus  Machine  Co.  Your 
Committee  gave  the  first  premium  to  Knowles  &  Sibley,  No.  2,  as  it  ran  all  the  time  of 
the  Fair,  supplying  the  feed  water  for  Brownell's  steam  boiler,  but  the  Columbus  Ma- 
chine Company  pump  did  not  make  any  connection,  and  did  not  run,  hence,  your  Com« 
mittee  could  not  give  it  the  premium,  having  no  positive  test  of  its  efficiency,  though 
from  an  examination  of  its  working  points,  they  considered  it  the  best  pump,  for  gen« 
eral  use,  from  its  extreme  simplicity  and  durability  of  working  parts. 

The  saw  gummer,  No.  19,  of  Brownell  &.  Co.,  was  a  email  hand  machine,  and  your 
Committee  did  not  consider  it  worthy  of  the  premium  equal  in  value  to  itself,  nor  could 
they  award  the  premium  to  Reed  &,  Bowen,  No.  22,  as  their  machine  consisting  of  a 
punch  and  shears  combined,  had  a  gummer  attachment,  which,  however,  they  did  not 
exhibit. 

Hoping  this  will  be  satisfactory  to  yourselves,  we  remain 

•  Very  respectfully, 

A.  L.  Crosby, 
JoHX  H.  Warder, 
S.  P.  Seffner, 

J.  B.  MCCUNTON, 
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COMPACT,   SIMPLE   AND   ECONOMICAL. 

Tho  utteiition  uf  man n fact iirei*s  iisiii^  8tcam  puwur  is  cjillt^ii  to  this  iiii|ii(ive(l  eii;ri  r, 
and  especially  to  tlie  constiiictioii  iind  arrangement  of  the  steiini-eli«  st  uui\  cxlinder.  ;\\M 
the  economy  in  cost  of  manufacture  resulting  from  the  simplicity  of  the  machine.  It  in 
adapted  to  any  size  and  capacity  of  engine,  and  to  any  description  of  work  to  which 
steam  power  is  applicable. 

The  steam-cbest  is  cast  in  two  boxes  of  equal  size.  One  of  these  boxes  receives  th« 
live  and  the  other  the  exhaust  steam ;  and  each  end  of  each  of  the  boxes  or  divisions  of 
the  chest  is  provided  with  a  port.  The  partitions  between  these  ports  correspond  with 
the  valve  ports  at  either  end  of  the  cylinder.  It  follows  that  in  the  oscillation  of  tbs 
cylinder  the  ports  in  the  live  and  exhaust  steam  boxes  at  each  end  of  the  steam-chest 
are  alternately  opened  for  communication  with  the  cylinder  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
live  steam  is  admitted  at  one  end  simultaneously  with  the  escape  through  the  exhaust 
port  at  the  other. 

The  valve  is  flat,  and  is  kept  steam-tight  by  means  of  a  setnsorew  on  the  outer  tran- 
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nion,  as  shown  in  the  cat.  To  preyent  wear  on  the  set-screw  and  the  trannion,  rings  are 
placed  between  them.  These  may  be  made  either  of  metal  or  raw-hide,  both  materials 
being  serviceable  for  the  porpose. 

The  steam-chest  and  bed  are  cast  in  odo  piece,  the  foot  being  joined  with  the  other 
portions  by  a  connecting  arm,  which  the  cut,  by  an  inadvertent  omission,  fails  to  show. 
A  circular  arm  encloses  the  cylinder,  half  of  the  arm  being  cast  with  the  steam-chest. 
One  of  the  bearings  for  the  tmnoion  on  which  the  cylinder  is  supported  is  in  the  steam - 
chest,  being  an  adjustable  box  regulated  by  means  of  keys.  The  other  bearings  are  ou 
the  other  half  of  the  arm,  the  box  being  adjusted  either  with  keys  or  set-screws. 
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SHOP  MACHINERY. 

Frank  &  Co.,  Baffalo,  N.  Y.,  best  moulding  machine $10 

Joseph  Herhold,  Dayton,  hest  scroll  sawing  machine 25 

Frank  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  best  wood  planing  machiDe 25 

Stil well  &  Bierce  Manufacturing  Company,  Dayton,  best  water  wheel , 20 


Eclipse  Double  Turbine  Water  Wheel. 
Manufactured  by  Stilwell  &.  Bierce  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

The  tuest  prominent  points  of  advantage  claimed  by  the  ** Eclipse^'  over  other  wheels 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

Ist.  The  manufacturers  claim  that  it  is  the  most  powerful  wheel  of  a  given  diameter 
in  the  maiket. 
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2d.  It  is  the  simplest  wheel  in  use,  being  composed  of  the  smallest  possible  number 
of  parts,  viz :  The  wheel  is  one  casting ;  the  wheel  case  is  one  casting ;  the  register  gate 
is  one  casting. 

3d.  All  of  its  separate  parts  are  fitted  up  by  machinery  to  a  standard  gaage — all 
^^ess-work  being  dispensed  with,  so  that,  in  case  of  accident,  duplicate  parts  which  will 
lit,  can  be  famished. 

4th.  It  is  entirely  devoid  of  bolts,  rods,  levers,  light  castings  or  "  traps  ^'  of  any  kind, 
to  get  out  of  order  and  give  tronble. 

5th.  Its  percentage  of  power  at  full  gate,  is  warranted  by  the  manufacturers  to  be 
equal  to  any  wheel  in  use ;  while  at  partial  gate,  it  does  not  fall  behind  any  other  wheel. 

The  "  Eclipse  "  is  eqnally  well  adapted  to  high  or  low  heads ;  is  not  affected  by  back- 
water ;  is  not  easily  clogged,  and  will  afford  a  steady  reliable  power,  under  circum- 
stances so  unfavorable  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  many  of  the  other  forms  of  water  motors. 

The  tables  of  power  published  by  its  manufacturers  are  based  upon  actual  results, 
obtained  in  tests  of  different  sized  wheels,  with  **  Emerson's  Dynamometer,''  and  may 
be  relied  upon  as  substantially  correct. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  '^  Eclipse  "  have  erected,  at  their  works  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  a 
complete  Testing  Flume,  equipped  with  "  Emerson's  Improved  Dynamometer  " — being 
the  same  machine  that  Mr.  Emerson  has  used  at  his  Lowell  Testing  Flume — ^and  they 
invite  customers  to  come  and  prove  the  the  merits  of  the  "  Eclipse,"  before  the  delivery 
of  their  wheel.    This  is  a  guaranty  of  fair  dealing,  and  against  misrepresentation. 


HAT  AND  HARVESTINO  MACHINES  AND  TOOLS. 

P.  P.  Mast,  Springfield,  best  grain  drill  (2  horse) $;?0 

D.  E.  McSherry  &  Co.,  Dayton,  bebt  grain  drill  (1  horse) 10 

Rice  dcCo.,  Springfield,  best  garden  seed  drill 5 

John  Dodd  &.  Co.,  Dayton,  best  grass  broadcast  sowing  machine 5 

Springfield  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield,  best  corn  planter  (horse  power) 20 

Joseph  Smith,  Elyria,  best  potato  digger :. ..  10 

Deere  ^  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois,  best  com  cultivator  (2  horse) 10 

Wm.  A.  Nixon,  Alliance,  best  com  cultivator  (1  horse) 5 

Dayton  Machine  Co.,  Dayton,  best  horse  hay-rake  (wheel) 10 

Tiffin  Agricultural  Works,  Tiffin,  best  horse  hay-rake  (revolving) 10 

A.  J.  Nellis  &.Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  best  horse  hay-fork 5 

J.  W.  Akerman,  Center  YLllage,  best  horse  hay-fork  and  stacker  combined  10 

Fred  Decker,  Delaware,  I  est  clover  seed  harvester 10 

L.  F.  Parker,  Davenport,  Iowa,  best  grain  binder 5 

Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly,  Springfield,  best  display  haying  and  harvesting  tools 10 

Champion  Plow  Works,  Springfield,  best  farm  road  scraper 10 

A.  Btrchard,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  best  field  roller  and  crusher 15 

G.  E.  Hutchinsou,  Cleveland,  best  harrow 10 

Champion  Feed  Cutter  Co.,  Marietta,  best  hay  and  straw  eutter ., 10 

Climax  Reaper  Sc  Mower  Co.,  Corry,  Pa.,  worthy  improvement  in  reaping,  mowing 
or  coDdbined  machines,  made  since  the  field  trial  at  Mansfield,  July  5-8, 1870 Dip. 
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HKPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OX  HAYING  AND  HARVESTING  MACHINES  AND  TOOLS. 

'  Your  committee  found  the  display  of  harvestiog  machines  and  tools  in  great  yariety ; 
also  shoNV  evidence  of  continued  improvement;  both  for  workmanship,  and  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  work  they  were  intended  to  perform.  The  number  of  articles  exhibited  were 
80  many  that  we  found  great  difficulty  in  finding  and  giving  each  article  a  proper  exam- 
ioation. 

Your  committee  wonld  respectfully  suggest  that  articles  should  be  classified  with  care 
aud  accuracy,  so  that  committees  making  examinations  will  be  better  able  to  find  such 
articles  wit  h  ease.    This  would  greatly  promote  the  good  results  desired  by  examination. 
Find  different  articles  as  awarded  according  to  instructions  in  your  rules. 

A.  Gaskull, 
Jacob  Rohber, 
BoBEBT  Brown. 
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Description  of  Grain  Drill  and  Grass  Seed  Sower. 

Daring  the  past  year  several  valuable  improvements  have  been  made  and  applied  to 
these  machines.  Thin  drill  has  the  feeders  inclosed  in  iron  cups  beneath  the  hopper,  and 
the  quantity  of  secMl  sown  is  regulated  entirely  by  the  speed  of  the  feeder,  aod  can  be 
vailed  from  three  pecks  of  wheat  tx>  three  bushels  of  oats.  These  changes  are  produced 
by  the  use  of  a  series  of  cog-wheels  of  such  size  as  to  produce  the  exact  number  of  rev- 
olutions for  a  given  quantity.  The  jtnungeinent  of  gear  for  this  purpose  is  so  simple  as 
to  be  easily  understood. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  ClIANGIXG  HOES   FROM    STRAIGHT  TO  ZIOZA(i. 

By  a  new  and  simple  device  the  hoes  may  be  changed  from  a  straight  line  to  zig/  ;^, 
and  the  reverse,  whilst  the  drill  is  in  operation,  merely  by  niovmg  a  lever,  wiihunc  aut^t- 
ping  the  team.  There  is  also  another  method  of  changing  from  straight  to  zigzag,  and 
the  reverse,  similar  to  the  first  but  without  the  lever,  simply  by  removing  two  holtrt 
which  hold  the  sliding  bar  and  changing  its  position.  By  this  method  this  eliunge  t;ftii 
be  made  in  less  than  three  minutes. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  ATTACHING  GUM  TUBES. 

The  tubes  are  attached  to  a  conductor,  which  is  pivoted  directly  to  the  liopfK'r  in  snch 
a  manner  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  hoes  when  they  are  changed  from  straight  to 
zigzag  without  detaching  the  tubes.  This  arrangement  dispenses  with  the  tube  board, 
makes  the  drill  lighter,  and  gives  it  a  much  neater  appearance,  and  the  grain  is  brought 
plainly  in  view  while  passing  firom  the  hopper  to  the  hoes,  whether  the  hoes  are  set  in 
line  or  zigzag,  and  the  feeders  are  thrown  out  of  gear  when  the  hoes  are  raised  out  ot 
the  ground. 

The  manufacturers  offer  the  Buckeye  as  a  combined  drill  and  broad-caster.  They 
have  added  the  broadcast  attachment  to  it,  thus  combining  two  machines  in  one,  at  a 
small  additional  cost  to  the  farmer,  and  thus,  by  buying  a  Combined  Buckeye  Drill,  a 
complete  broad-caster,  and  a  complete  drill  with  grass  seed  sower,  are  secured. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Buckeye  drill— 

1st.    It  will  BOW  wheat,  rye,,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  clover  and  timothy  seed. 

2d.  Never  bunches  grain.  It  will  distribate  the  grain  and  grass  seed  evenly  and 
regularly. 

3d.    It  will  never  break  the  grain. 

4th.    It  sows  grass  seed,  broadcast,  behind  the  drill. 

5th.    Has  high  wheels  and  wide  tire. 

6th.    Long  hoes  and  wide  steel  points. 

7th.    Has  a  good  surveyor  or  land  measure. 

8th.    Grain  and  grass  seed  shut  off  when  hoes  are  raised. 

9th.    It  will  not  clog  in  trashy  ground. 

10th.    It  is  substantially  made. 
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POTATO-DlGGKR. 

The  drawing  shews  the  whole  machine  in  perspective. 

The  machine  consists  essentially  of  a  tongae  or  pole.  A,  .with  its  cross-piece,  B,  to 
which  the  handles,  C  and  C,  are  attached.  D  is  an  iron  bar  or  shaft,  of  sufficient  size  to 
give  the  required  strength  to  carry  steadily  the  cntting-edge.  If  made  of  one  inch  and 
a  half  square  iron  it  will  be  abundantly  strong.  The  top  of  this  bar  is  bent  forward 
and  forged,  so  as  to  be  firmly  bolted  to  the  pole  A  and  cross-piece  B.  Its  lower  end  is 
also  bent  downward  and  forward,  and  to  its  lower  end  is  welded  or  firmly  attached  in 
some  other  way  the  cutting-edge  E.  The  outting-edge  is  straight,  placed  at  exact  right 
angles  with  the  line  of  motion,  and  is  incline  downward  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty 
degrees,  so  that  a  slight  pressure  on  the  handles  shall  cause  the  edge  to  penetrate  to  any 
required  depth.  This  cutting-edge  is  about  one  foot  long,  and  may  be  four  or  five  inches 
wide.  The  standard  or  bar,  D,  has  attached  to  it,  at  a  point  near  that  at  which 
it  is  bent  forward,  an  arched  brace,  H,  a  part  of  a  circle  of  about  twenty  inches  in 
diameter,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  hold  the  iron  sifting  and  inverting  rods,  a,  a,  a, 
a,  a,  a,  a  and  a.  These  rods  are  firmly  attached  to  the  cutting-bar,  and  also  to  the  arc  H, 
and  are  so  bent  as  to  conform  to  the  general  form  of  a  well-shaped  mold-board  of  a 
plow.  The  spaces  between  them  allow  the  earth  to  sift  between  them,  but  are  so  close 
together  as  to  allow  no  potatoes  worth  saving  to  pass  through.  The  general  shape  of 
these  rods  in  combination  is  such  that  they  invert  the  earth  on  each  side,  leaving  the 
potatoes  on  the  top  of  the  loosened  earth,  or  in  the  row  behind  the  digger.  The  rod  F 
is  a  brace  or  stretcher,  and  to  this  the  draft  is  applied,  or  applied  to  the  stem  near  the 
point  D.  G  is  a  guard  or  guide-rod  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  frame,  and  de- 
scends diagonally  forward,  so  that  it  crosses  the  center  line  of  the  machine  and  ends 
about  one  foot  above  the  cutting-edge,  e  ff.  The  purpose  of  this  guide  is  to  turn  aside 
the  tops  of  potatoes  or  weeds,  and  thereby  prevent  the  clogging  of  th^  machine. 

The  cutting  or  penetrating  edge  of  the  digger  goes  freely  into  the  ground  and  passes 
under  the  whole  hill,  and  as  it  is  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  motion,  there  is  no 
lateral  displacement  or  tendency  to  jump  sidewise,  as  there  is  with  pointed  or  curved 
cutting-edges.  The  angle  at  which  the  tool  rises  from  td  \^  such  (from  twenty  to  thirty 
degrees)  that  it  tends  to  break  up  or  pulverize  the  earth  and  effectually  loosen  the  pota- 
toes from  the  earth  in  which  they  have  grown. 
lOA 
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Walking  Cultivator  "Advance." 
Manufactured  at  Moline,  His. 

John  Deero's  Walking  Cultivator,  the  "  Advance/'  has  the  following  points :  Its  dou- 
ble-arched wronght-iron  frame  gives  great  strength,  and  enables  the  operator  to  use  a 
single  tongue,  affording  facility  in  turning,  and  less  liability  to  accident.  Its  height  of 
axle  gives  clearance  for  tall  com.  Its  wkippletree  lowered  to  the  direct  line  of  draft  re- 
lieves the  downward  pressure  on  the  end  of  the  tongue.  Its  improved  safety  break  re- 
lieves the  shovel  and  beams  from  extraordinary  strain  when  meeting  an  obstruction.  Its 
wrought-irou  coupling  gives  great  strength  and  durability  to  this,  the  vital  point  in  all 
cultivators.  Its  shovels  are  adjustable  to  deep  or  shallow  work  as  well  as  to  throw  the 
soil  either  way.  It  is  essentially  a  wrought-iron  machine.  Either  wood  or  iron  beams 
furnished  according  to  preference  These  improvements  commend  themselves  to  the 
farming  community,  and  you  have  only  to  examine  the  "  Advance ''  to  be  convinced  of 
its  efficiency. 


«flgnite^ 


SuLKT  Rake. 


The  construction  of  the  Improved  Dayton  Sulky  Rake  is  of  the  most  simple  form,  and 
there  being  no  very  small  bolts  or  set  screws  about  it,  there  is.  but  little  liability  of  its 
getting  out  of  order.  It  can  be  readily  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  raking,  by  changing  a 
slot  in  the  lever,  and  i»  so  constnictedthat  the  teeth  play  lightly  over  the  ground  with- 
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out  scratching,  yot  raking  perfectly  clean.  The  teeth  are  entirely  anconnccted,  and  can 
be  removed  or  replaced  without  disturbing  each  other,  being  hinged  on  the  axle  by  a 
patent  adjustable  fastening,  to  which  we  call  special  attention,  being  superior  to  any- 
thing in  use,  attached  to  a  rake  for  the  purpose  ef  preventing  the  lateral  motion  of  the 
teeth.  Six  inches  from  the  axle  is  a  bar,  underneath  the  teeth,  on  which  are  arranged 
patent  guide  standards,  with  spiral  springs,  pressing  down  on  the  teeth,  thereby  allow- 
ing each  tooth  to  adjust  itself  to  rough  places  on  the  ground,  and  also  preventing  their 
liability  to  break.  A  lever  is  conveniently  placed  near  the  seat,  which  is  easily  drawn 
toward  the  operator,  raising  the  teeth  above  the  clearing  bars,  thereby  discharging  every 
particle  of  gathered  hay  or  gain.  The  teeth  are  made  of  the  best  quality  of  steel,  tem- 
pered in  oil. 


The  Barnes  Rake. 

The  head  and  frame  are  made  of  the  best  quality  of  ash  timber,  thoroughly  seasoned ; 
the  teeth  are  of  hickory ;  nine  feet  head,  with  sixteen  teeth ;  head  and  fhime  varnished:; 
teeth  oUed  with  linseed  oiL 

The  points  of  exceUence  claimed  are  the  following :  The  head,  being  mounted  on  run- 
ners, is  carried  clear  of  the  ground,  and  runs  much  easier  and  steadier  than  the  ordinary 
rake.  The  upright  posts  of  the  frame  and  the  tripping  device  being  entirely  in  the  rear 
of  the  head,  more  hay  can  be  carried  before  tripping.  The  stops,  attached  to  the  head 
and  lugs  on  the  side  arms,  forming  the  tripping  arrangement,  are  of  iron,  and  conse- 
quently win  not  wear  out  so  readily.  The  side  arms  being  hinged  so  near  the  head  and 
the  leverage  being  so  short,  the  rake  will  trip  very  easy.  The  lock  is  sure  and  the  rake 
cannot  revolve,  except  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
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Nkixis'  Grapple. 

Patented  Mareli  1, 1870. 

^        ^    This  Bimple  aud  practical  device  will  overcome  the  f^reat  inconvenleDce 
^NflVWand  danger  that  has  been  experienced  in  putting  up  and  taking  down  horse 
^^tt^  hay  fork  pnlleye ;  also,  various  other  purposes  in  which  the  farmer  has  fre- 
^^1      qnent  occasion  for  its  use.    It  is  novel  in  its  construction,  and  requires  but 
pi      a  few  moments  to  become  familiar  in  putting  it  up  or  taking  it  down,  or 
changing  from  one  point  to  another,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few  moments'  time,  without 
a  ladder,  thereby  enabling  the  operator  to  convey  or  deposit  the  hay  at  almost  any  de- 
sired point  or  direction.    It  is  deemed  indispensable  by  all  farmers  who  have  beceme 
familiar  with  its  convenience,  as  its  nominal  cost  is  no  consideration  compared  to  its 
value  and  advantages. 

DtreetiofM  for  Unng.—To  put  it  up,  insert  the  holder  into  the  end  of  a  pole  the  length 
required  to  reach  the  point  desired  to  affix  the  pulley.  Put  on  the  grapple  as  described 
in  the  cut,  and  to  it  hook  on  the  pulley,  with  the  rope  in  for  use ;  raise  it  to  the  required 
place,  so  the  end  of  the  fork  or  prongs  of  holder  rests  against  the  center  of  rafter  (  Joist 
or  beam),  holding  it  up  firm  with  one  hand,  and  take  hold  of  the  rope  with  the  other, 
and  give  the  rope  a  short  quick  outward  swing  j  this  will  cause  the  grapple  to  swing 
from  the  socket,  and  the  points  will  cleave  firmly  to  the  desired  place.  In  attaching  to 
brace  or  rafter  of  an  acute  angle,  always  stand  with  your  back  towards  it. 


Harpoon  Hay  Fork. 


ExcEiJsiOR  Hay  Elevator  and  Carrier. 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  Crane's  ** Excelsior"  Hay  Elevator  and  Carrier, 
X^atented  by  F.  A.  Crane,  of  ZanesviUe,  Ohio,  and  exhibited  by  J.  W.  Crane,  of  Centre- 
/ille,  Delaware  county,  Ohio,  the  object  of  which  is  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  any 
horse  hay  fork.    Fig.  1  shows  the  mode  of  operating  it  in  any  bam.  • 
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Exceijsiob  Hay  Elevatob  and  Carrieb. 
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Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2  shows  tho  constrnction  of  the  Elevator  and  a  part  of  the  track. 


THE  TRACK. 

The  track  consists  of  the  plank  (A),  which  is  from  9  to  13  inches  wide;  and  from  1  to 
li  inches  in  thickness.  Anger  holes  throngh  the  upper  edge  of  this  plank,  receive  the 
ropes  or  chains  hy  which  the  track  is  tied  to  the  rafters.  The  lath  (B),  which  should 
never  exceed  2i  inches  in  wi^th,  is  firmly  nailed  to  the  plank  (A),  one  on  each  side  and 
even  with  the  lower  edge.  Upon  these  lath  the  track- wheels  (cc)  travel.  The  pin 
throngh  the  track  in  front  of  the  truck-wheel  ^c)  is  to  prevent  the  Elevator  from  run- 
ning off  the  end,  and  can  he  taken  out  when  the  Elevator  is  moved  from  one  track  to 
another. 

Instead  of  the  plank  (A),  a  joist  of  scantling,  5  or  6  inches  wide  and  li  to  2  inches 
thick,  may  he  used,  (see  Fig.  I,  first  page.)  And  instead  of  passing  the  supporting  ropes 
or  chains  through  auger  boles  in  the  plank,  pass  them  through  the  eyes  of  half  inch  holts, 
which  pass  through  the  scantling.  The  tap  or  clench  on  the  lower  end  of  these  holts 
are  counter-sunk  in  the  wood,  to  prevent  their  interfering  with  the  end  of  the  lever  (E), 
as  the  elevator  passes  along  the  track. 
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THE  ELEVATOR. 

The  Elevator  is  constmcted  of  iron  and  wood,  well  bolted  together  wlthoat  complica- 
tion ;  and  is  warranted  to  stand  rough  usage.  (M)  is  the  wood  catch  on  the  bottom  of 
the  track  which  holds  the  Elevator  stationary,  till  unlocked  by  raising  the  pulley  (H), 
to  which  the  fork  is  attached,  against  the  trigger  (t),  when  the  Elevator  with  its  bus 
pended  load  of  hay  is  drawn  along  the  track,  over  the  mow,  and  the  hay  discharged 
from  the  fork,  by  the  trip>cord  extending  to  the  person  on  the  wagon. 

After  the  end  of  the  lever  (E)  passes  (M),  the  other  end  provided  with  a  catch,  drops 
into  the  notched  pulley  (G),  and  by  thus  locking  it,  prevents  the  Elevator  from  running 
faster  than  the  horse,  and  the  hay  from  lowering  or  dragging  on  the  cross-beams,  while 
passing  into  the  mow. 

No  particular  fork  has  been  recommended,  as  the  Elevator  is  adapted  to  any  kind, 
from  the  heaviest  tine,  or  grab-fork,  to  the  lightest  harpoon  or  cutter. 


ADVAKTAGES. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  invention : 

let.  The  hay  is  not  drawn  up  into  the  mow  by  one  rafter  alone,  thus  endangering  its 
being  pulled  out,  but  J^  all  the  rafters  to  which  the  track  is  fastened. 

2d.  The  hay  in  raising,  does  not  swing  against  the  side  of  the  mow;  consequently  no 
boards  need  be  nailed  up  for  the  hay  to  slide  upon.  The  rope  is  not  worn  out  by  sawing 
on  the  ties,  nor  the  horse  stalled  by  the  hay  catching  under  the  cross-beam. 

3d.  It  raises  the  hay  perpendicularly  from  the  load,  and  hay  falling  from  the  forks 
falls  on  the  load  again,  and  not  between  the  wagon  and  mow. 

4th.  The  hay  is  not  dropped  in  the  front  of  the  mow,  in  one  pile,  but  carried  to  the 
hack  part,  or  middle,  where  one  man  can  dispose  of  it,  more  easily,  than  three  can,  when 
it  is  dropped  in  one  place  only. 

5th.  By  thns  keeping  the  back  part  of  the  mow  the  highest,  the  hay  is  easily  rolled 
out  for  feeding  in  winter. 

6th.  The  douhle  rope  from  the  Elevator  to  the  fork,  and  the  absence  of  the  dragging 
of  the  hay,  enables  one  horse  to  raise  the  load  more  easily  than  two,  with  a  single  rope, 
consequently  a  rope  heavier  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  never  required. 

7th.  By  simply  projecting  the  track  three  feet  from  the  end  of  a  horse  or  sheep  stable 
mow  without  any  outward  support,  the  Elevator  may  be  used  with  great  advantage, 
where  it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  to  use  a  horse  fork.  Hay  is  thus  easily  carried 
over  beams,  within  six  feet  of  the  comb,  and  the  track  can  be  spliced,  and  made  as  long 
as  desired.  After  the  hay  is  discharged,  the  fork  is  held  close  up  to  the  Elevator  by  the 
trip-cord,  thus  requiring  no  weight,  rope  or  extra  puUey  to  return  it 

The  Elevator  is  also  a  complete  arrangement  for  elevating  loads  into  warehouses  and 
mills,  stone  from  quarries,  and  coal  from  coal-pits,  and  is  much  cheaper  than  Elevators 
commonly  used  for  that  purpose.  The  track  is  constructed  of  material  found  on  every 
farm,  and  nothing  but  nails  required  for  putting  it  together.  The  Elevator  is  simple  of 
coBstmction,  with  nothing  likely  to  wear  out,  or  get  out  of  order. 
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Deckkb's  Clover  and  Grass  Seed  Harvester. 

• 
The  above  cat  represents  a  new  and  novel  means  for  adjasting  the  gathering  appara- 
tus, of  a  Clover  Seed  or  Head  Harvester,  whereby  the  machine  may  be  made  to  gather 
from  short  or  tall  clover,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  and  on  very  unnnlform  land.  It  gives  an 
external  as  "well  as  an  inside  view  of  the  machine.  The  cogs,  as  shown  inside  of  the 
driving  wheel,  turn  a  cylinder  in  which  are  placed  flat  steel  teeth  in  a  spiral  form, 
nicely  adjusted  to  the  fingers  underneath,  which,  with  the  teeth,  bring  the  clover  heads 
in  contact  with  the  cutting  bar,  which  is  firmly  secured  at  the  back  part  of  the  fingers. 
There  is  also  a  sheet-iron  concave  (not  shown  in  the  cut)  which  extends  over  the  cylin- 
der to  within  three  inches  of  the  fingers,  and  prevents  the  teeth  from  throwiog  heads 
over  the  machine  in  front.  The  rake  shown  on  inside  of  machine  is  carried  back  and 
forth  by  a  crank  shaft,  placed  on  the  top  edge  of  machine.  The  slotted  castings,  shown 
on  the  outside,  are  made  in  a  circular  form,  and  so  arranged  that  the  machine  can  be 
raised  and  lowered  on  the  wheels  at  pleasure,  without  throwing  it  oat  of  gear.  The 
shafts  are  so  attached  that  the  horse  need  not  tread  on  the  ungathered  seed.  The 
handles  on  the  back  part  of  the  box  give  the  operator  perfect  control  of  the  machine. 


L.  F.  Parker's  Twine  Grain  Bini>rr. 

This  machine  is  designed  as  an  attachment  to  a  reaper  to  bind  the  grain  with  twine 
before  it  falls  to  the  ground.  Its  action,  beyond  the  revolving  of  its  driving  shaft  by 
driving  wheel  of  reaper  is  entirely  automatic.  It  may  be  attached  to  any  reaper  that 
will  deliver  gavels  of  grain,  by  rake  or  otherwise,  within  reach  of  its  revolving  arm. 
This  arm,  by  means  of  strap  and  spring,  canses  gavel  to  be  compressed  as  tightly  as 
desired.  It  also,  by  means  of  primers  on  its  end,  carries  twine  (drawn  from  spool } 
aroand  the  gavel,  bringing  it  together  to  be  tied  by  the  knot-tying  apparatus  into  a  firm, 
reliable  knot,  when  the  twine  is  cut  off,  and  the  gavel  falls  to  the  ground  securely  bound. 

Machine  being  properly  built,  the  jar  of  reaper  has  no  effect  upon  it  whatever,  and  it 
is  as  little  liable  to  get  oat  of  order  as  the  best  sewing  machine. 

Machine  exhibited  as  attached  to  Parker's  Self-Raking  Reaper  and  Binder  has  done 
good,  reliable  work  in  the  field,  catting,  raking  and  binding  without  assistance. 
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Okey's  CLt)D  Crusher  and  Ground  Pulverizer. 

Exhibited  by  A.  Birchard.    This  machine  has  been  in  use  for  the  last  year,  and  has 
given  satisfaction  to  all  who  have  used  it. 


NiSHwiTz*s  Harrow  and  Seed  Coverer. 

This  harrow  consists  of  a  series  of  revolving  sharp-edged,  circular,  concave  dis}»,  set 
at  such  an  angle  in  relation  to  the  line  of  draft,  that  they  fully  pulverize  the  soil  by 
catting,  lifting  and  turning  it  over  in  fine,  small  furrows.  The  frame  consists  of  two 
pieces  of  wood,  hinged  together  in  fr^/nt,  which  are  secured  at  any  desirable  distance 
apart  by  means  of  a  cross-bar,  bolted  across  the  center  of  the  frame.  To  this  cross-bar 
is  attached  a  comfortable  spring  seat  For  purposes  of  storing  or  transportation,  the 
frame  can  be  folded  together.  It  is  extremely  simple  in  construction,  and  not  liable  to 
got  out  of  order.  By  means  of  a  scraper,  against  which  the  concave,  circular  disk  or 
tooth  revolves,  it  is  kept  clean  or  scoured  in  the  most  adhesive  Western  soils. 

It  is  claimed  that  it  has  many  advantages  over  every  other  harrow  or  cultivator,  in 
that  it  will  enable  the  farmer  to  ride  with  as  much  comfort  as  he  would  in  a  wagon,  in- 
stead of  trvdging  over  rough  land,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  thoroughly  pulverize 
the  soil,  where  the  common  harrow  will  only  scratch  the  surface.  It  will  thoroughly 
mix  the  soil  and  fertilizers.  It  will  not  catch  weeds,  stubble,  coarse  manure,  or  root«, 
and  clog  np  like  a  common  harrow  or  cultivator,  but  will  cut  and  mix  them  with  the 
soil.  It  will  not  turn  up  the  sod  when  using  it  on  sward  land.  It  will  thoroughly  pre- 
pare land  for  the  seed-drill.  It  will  cover  grain  as  well  as  the  seed-drill,  and  in  many 
inatances  even  better.  Land  plowed  in  the  fall  can  be  prepared  for  crops  in  the  spring 
without  re  plowing.  It  is  a  good  implement  for  pulverizing  newly  broken  land.  For 
gammer  fallowing  land,  it  will  work  up  the  soil,  and  is  pure  to  kill  all  weeds.  It  is 
good  to  remove  moss  or  sod-bound  meadows.    It  is  a  perfect  implement  for  scarifying 
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meadows  and  pastures,  where  tlie  grass  has  run  oat,  and  it  is  desirable  to  re-seed  with- 
out plowing.   It  is  a  good  clod  crasher.    It  is  a  splendid  com  cultivator,  fur  yoang  corn. 
It  covers  com  very  nicely  aad  rapidly.    It  is  good  for  every  other  purpose  where  a  har- 
row can  be  used.    It  is  durable,  and  is  easily  and  cheaply  repaired  when  worn  out. 
See  report  of  committee  on  trial  of  implements  at  Springtield,  June  18, 1872. 


i.'   jpi,  ,1111  |i|;v>^ 
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Champion  Feed  Cutter. 
(Patented  May  9th,  1871.) 


The  advantages  claimed  for  the  "  Champion  "  are  that — 

It  will  cat  Tery  fiiat. 

It  will  cut  the  material  long,  or 

It  will  cnt  it  short. 

It  cuts  Tery  easy. 

It  is  strongly  hnilt. 

It  will  not  oyertnm. 

It  will  cat  all  kinds  of  feed,  iuclading  corn  stalks  with  the  ear  on. 
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AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES— FIRST  DIVISION. 

Aultman  Sl  Taylor  Manufacturing  Company,  Mansfield,  best  threshing  Machine $75 

F.  D.  Prouty,  Columbus,  beet  clover  huUer 20 

Birdsall  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  beet  clover  huller  and  cleaner 20 

Sam'l  Males,  Cincinnati,  beet  cider  mill  and  press 10 

Eagle  Machine  Co.,  Lancaster,  best  com  sheller  (power) » 10 

"                         "                           "               (hand) 5 

A.  Fritz  and  Son,  Dayton,  best  smut  machine 25 

Sedgebeer,  Fainesville,  C,  best  farm  feed  mill 20 

B.  Cortrite,  Norwalk,  best  fanning  mill ■ JO 

Rice  &  Co.,  Springfield,  best  platform  scales 5 

"                "           best  display  of  scales 20 

"                "           best  stock  scales  for  general  purposes 20 

P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springfield,  best  agricultural  boiler 5 

Jordon  &.  Co.,  Springfield,  best  well  pump 5 

Brown  &,  Wheeler,  Cleveland,  best  apparatus  for  raising  water  . , 10 
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BiRDSALL  &  G<y8  MOIVITOR  CLOVRR  HULUCR  AND  ClRANBR. 


American  Wine  and  Cider  Mills. 
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Young  America  Wixe  axd  Cider  Mill. 

This  cat  and  the  one  on  the  preceding  page  represent  only  the  general  appearance  of 
the  "  American  "  Cider  Mills,  which  are  gotten  np  on  a  principle  entirely  different  from 
other  portable  mills.  Ev^ery  farmer  knows  that  no  portable  cider  mill  has  hitherto  been 
made  to  equal  the  old-fashioned  power  machine,  formed  of  two  upright  grooved  rolls, 
working  into  each  other.  Inyentors  have  started  out  with  the  idea  that  it  was  better 
to  grate  the  froit,  and  most  portable  mills  have  been  bnilt  on  this  mistaken  notion.  A 
moment's  reflection  and  a  very  short  trial  will  prove  which  method  is  the  best.  The  top 
roller,  famished  with  sharp  projecting  ribs,  breaks  and  cuts  the  apples  Jost  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  pieces  to  be  drawn  in  between  the  two  bottom  or  under  rollers.  These  are 
cast  with  alternate  grooves  and  ribs,  run  at  the  same  speed,  interlocking  with  each 
other,  by  which  means  the  friiit  is  mashed  thoroughly,  breaking  all  the  cells,  and  render- 
ing the  subsequent  labor  of  pressing  much  lighter.  In  fact,  if  the  pomace  is  allowed  to 
drain  a  while,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cider  will  run  off  without  any  pressing, 
which  should  be  saved  separately,  as  it  is  the  most  delicious  part  of  the  product 

The  rollers  are  adjustable,  so  that  they  can  be  set  to  mash  grapes,  without  crashing  a 
seed.  The  hopper  can  be  removed  at  pleasure,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning,  by  merely 
taming  a  button.  It  is  claimed  that  they  make  one-fourth  more  cider  from  a  given 
quantity  of  apples,  with  an  expenditure  of  only  three-fourths  of  the  labor,  and  that  in 
pressing  three  hundred  bushels  of  apples,  the  saving  in  cider  between  it  and  the  usual 
''  grating  "  mills  will  pay  for  the  mill.  As  it  will  grind  from  40  to  60  bushels  of  apples 
per  hour,  a  very  small  additional  yield  of  cider  is  sufficient  to  do  ihis,  and  any  one  can 
gain  the  price  of  the  mill  in  six  days'  work. 

The  hopper  has  been  improved  in  appearance,  and  at  the  same  time  provided  with 
recesses  for  the  gearing,  protecting  it  from  the  liability  of  being  clogged  by  apples  get- 
ting into  the  teeth.  The  outline  is  shown  more  directly  on  the  cut  of  the  '^  Young 
America." 

In  all  cider  mills  the  girth  has  been  the  weakest  place,  frequently  giving  down  by  the 
compression  of  the  wood  when  the  press  was  worked  up  to  the  power  necessary  to 
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extract  the  cider.  We  have  added  a  cast-iron  angle-piece  (patented),  which  gives  a 
broader  beariog  on  which  the  girth  rests,  remedying  this  defect. 

Another  well  known  disadvantage  of  all  screw  presses  is,  that  the  screw  has  to  be 
tnmed  down  every  few  minntes,  as  the  cheese  sinks.  On  February  7th,  1871,  letters 
patent  were  issued  to  James  L.  Haven  &  Co.  for  an  "  improvement  in  wine  and  cider 
presses,''  consisting  essentially  of  placing  a  spring  between  the  screw  and  the  follower, 
whereby  the  pressure  is  made  continuous  for  a  few  minutes  after  turning  down  the 
screw,  keeping  a  steady  stream  of  juice  flowing,  whilst  the  operator  is  gathering  or 
grinding  apples,  adding  materially  to  the  yield  of  the  mill  in  a  given  time. 

Attached  to  the  crank  of  the  mill  is  another  device,  by  which  the  weight  of  the 
operator  is  made  available  to  famish  power.  The  natural  swaying  motion  in  working  a 
crank  throws  the  weight  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  leg,  working  the  treadle  on 
which  the  operator  stands,  and  the  power  is  conveyed  in  the  crank  in  a  way  that  will 
be  readily  understood  by  the  cut,  but  the  advantages  can  only  be  appreciated  on  trial. 
The  same  motion  can  be  attached  to  any  other  crank  machine,  such  as  a  com  shelter  or 
feed  cutter,  on  procuring  a  suitable  crank. 

For  a  smaller  wine  and  cider  mill,  of  the  same  shape  and  with  the  same  principle  of 
grinding  and  mashing  apparatus  as  in  the  large  one,  the  Toang  America  is  presented. 
For  grinding  and  mashing,  it  is  claimed  to  be  inferior  to  none. 

The  gearing  is  entirely  encased,  rendering  breakage  or  other  accidents  almost  im- 
possible. 

The  balance  wheel  is  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  mill  work  easily,  and  is  screwed 
en,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  detached  in  shipping  or  to  store  the  mill  more  compactly. 

The  feed  and  pressure  rollers  are  so  arranged  trat  if  a  stone  or  other  obstruction  a<2ci- 
dentally  gets  in,  you  can  open  a  small  cover,  insert  your  hand  and  remove  it,  without 
the  delay  of  taking  the  hopper  ofif. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  a  trial  made  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  at  Springfield,  in 
September,  1870,  which  is  the  fairest  we  have  ever  been  able  to  obtain. 

There  were  fifteen  i>ounds  of  apples,  from  the  same  pile,  weighed  out  to  each  of  four 
mills,  three  of  which  we  will  not  designate  by  name,  but  only  say  that  they  are  consid- 
ered among  the  most  popular  mills  manufactured  in  the  West. 

75  revolutions  of  the  crank  of  No.  1  ground  the  apples,  which  produced  6i  pounds  cider. 
61  "  '*  No.  2  "  "  7i  " 

60  "  "  No,  3  "  "  7  " 

:}0  "  "  American       "  "  di  •* 

Showing  that  this  mill  can.  extract  from  the  son&e  frait  46  per  cent,  more  cider  than 
mill  No,  1 ;  29  per  cent,  more  than  No.  2,  and  35  per  cent,  more  than  No.  3— an  average 
of  37  i>er  cent,  more  cider,  with  less  than  half  the  labor  in  grinding. 
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Eagle  Power  Corn  ^iellbr  Separator,  with  Fan. 

Its  coDstraction  differs  from  other  machines  in  the  following  particnlaas  The 
frame  is  of  wood,  jointed  with  iron  bolts ;  the  shelling  cylinder  is  of  iron,  formed  in  sec- 
tions, shelling  teeth  adjosted  as  in  a  threshing  machine  ;  the  journals  are  of  heavy  iron, 
and  ran  in  anti-friction  metal  boxes ;  the  power  required  is  nominal,  aid  it*  capacity  is 
from  800  to  1500  bushels  of  corn  each  ten  hours. 

The  cleaning  qualities  of  the  Eagle  Sheller  have  never  hern  sarpassed.  The  com, 
while  falling  on  and  passing  through  the  riddle,  is  subjected  to  a  strong  blast  from  a  fuu 
which  entirely  cleans  it  of  chaff,  pieces  of  cob,  dirt,  etc.,  leaving  it  fit  for  market. 

There  aro  two  sizes  made. 


The  Eagle  Hand  Cork  Sheller. 

The  Eagle  Com  ShcHcr  and  Separator  is  manufactured  only  by  the  Eagle  Machine  Co., 
Lancaster,  Ohio. 
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The  Eagle  is  a  perfect  sheller,  and  has  tlie  following  points  of  excellence : 

1.  It  is  durable,  having  its  frame  jointed  with  iron  bolts. 

2.  It  is  a  perfect  separator. 

3.  It  has  wrought  iron  shafts.  * 

4.  The  bearings  are  tnmed  and  fitted  to  the  shafts. 

5.  It  will  shell  all  kinds  of  com. 

6.  It  has  a  heayy  balance  wheel. 

7.  It  is  sold  at  a  moderate  price. 


J.  SEDGEBEER'S 


Patent  Victor  Nonpareil  KETERfiiBLs  Motion,  Self-Sharpening,  Ieon-Cru8Hino 

AND  Grinding  Mills. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  4.    EiaGKAirr  Mill. 
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These  mills  crash  and  grind  corn  in  the  ear,  'with  or  'withont  the  shack,  prepared 
bones,  drugs,  all  kinds  of  spices,  nnt-galls,  corn-meal,  feed  of  all  kinds,  and  all  articles 
not  gammy,  that  an  iron  mill  can  grind. 

Tltey  ran  eqnally  well  either  way*  (See  Figare  1  for  style  of  power  mills,  Figs.  3  and 
4  for  general  hand  mills,  and  Fig.  9  for  dress  or  grinding  plates.) 


Fio.  3.    Cottage  Mill.  . 

Fig.  I  represents  the  Victor  Nonpareil  Mill  of  five  sizes.  The  bodies,  frames  and  style 
of  the  Nonpareil  Mill  of  the  five  sizes,  Nos.  0,  A,  1,  2  and  3,  are  the  same  throughout. 
The  Nonpareil  plate  in  Figure  9  shows  the  perfect  Nonpareil  dress,  with  the  crusher  and 
shaft  as  used  in  the  large  mills  when  at  work,  as  photographed. 


Fig.  5. 


The  Nonpareil  Mill  grinding  plates  are  made  of  the  hardest  cast-iron,  and  formed  of  a 
series  of  Y  shaped  figures,  raised  from  the  plain  surface  of  the  plate,  from  an  eighth  to 
three  sixteenths  of  an  inch,  in  radial  rows,  from  the  apex  to  the  periphery,  and  in  alter- 
nate circles,  with  a  depression  in  the  neck  of  each  Y  shaped  tooth,  thus  giving  a  crash- 
ing, as  well  as  a  forcing  character  of  the  shape  of  the  teeth.  As  the  grain  passes  over 
the  neck  of  one  Y  the  grain  is  pulverized,  the  next  tooth  or  inclined  arm  of  the  Y  carries 
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the  partially  grouDd  matter  forward  and  ontward  over  the  next  doable  cat|;iDg  tooth, 
and  thus  continnes  onward  to  the  periphery,  and  is  discharged  and  fully  pnlverized  in 
accordance  with  the  closeness  of  the  plates,  which  is  governed  by  the  temper  set-screw. 
For  a  more  perfect  illnstration  of  the  Nonpareil  dress,  see  Fig.  9,  showing  the  ear  corn 
crasher,  on  the  shaft  also. 


Running  Plate  with  the  Cob  Crusher. 

Fig.  9  shows  a  photographic  cut  of  the  perfect  Nonpareil  Dress,  (with  Cob  Crusher)  of 
the  Grinding  Plates — varying  only  in  the  size  of  the  mill. 

The  crasher  mns  in  a  strong  cast-iron  box,  or  square  tube ;  the  inclination  of  the 
jaws  of  the  crasher — which  being  twice  the  width  in  front  over  the  rear,  serves  also  as 
conductor  to  convey  with  great  force  all  substances  of  grain  into  the  plates — which, 
being  cast  in  connection  with  the  rnnniDg  plate,  gives  enormous  strength  and  power  to 
the  crasher.  The  catting  or  crushing  jaws  being  over  an  inch  in  depth,  operate  with  an 
absolnte  certainty  in  grabbing  and  crashing  com  in  the  ear,  and  with  the  shack  on  it, 
if  reqnircd,  or  any  other  large  substance,  not  gummy,  within  the  strength  of  the  iron  to 
crash — snch  as  root,  rhubarb,  ginger,  cassia,  yam  root,  gall  nuts,  prepared  bones,  and  a 
large  variety  of  drags. 

The  grinding  teeth  of  each  plat«  are  alike,  raised  up  from  the  surface  of  the  plate 
from  one-eighth  to  three -sixteenths  of  an  inch ;  which  said  teeth  must  be  all  completely 
worn  off  before  new  plates  are  required,  and  which  plates  are  easily  put  in.  This  fea- 
ture gives  durability  to  the  grinding  plates. 
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Every  family  reqaires  a  good  coffee  mill,  also  a  spice  mill. 

Never  feed  grain  whole,  when  yon  can  get  a  mill  like  the  Nonpareil  to  grind  it. 

Never  grind  coffee  in  a  spice  mill ;  it  spoils  the  fine  flavor  of  the  coffee,  and  takes 
labor  and  time  to  clean  the  mill.    Have  a  mill  for  each  nse. 

Every  farmer,  large  or  small,  wants  fresh  meal,  grits,  or  Oraham  flour.  Then  get  a 
Cottage  Mo.  4  Nonpareil  Mill. 

Every  emigrant  to  all  new  countries  shonld  secure  and  take  with  him  one  or  more 
No.  4  Emigrant  Nonpareil  Mills. 

Every  dyspeptic  requiring  Graham  flour,  cracked  wheat,  or  other  fresh  ground  meal, 
should  have  a  No.  4  Nonpareil  Mill. 

Every  colored  flreedman,  south  or  elsewhere,  should  he  independent  in  his  own  cottage 
and  have  his  own  mill  to  obtain  daily,  as  wanted,  fresh,  sweet  corn  meal  or  hominy. 

Two  children  of  ten  years  of  age  can  grind  com  meal  with  a  No.  4  Nonpareil  Mill. 
(See  cuts  and  send  for  certificates.) 

PRICE  LMT. 

BecapiMation  of  Weightf  Capacity  and  Power  of  the  Different  Sizes, 

Price. 
No.  0,  B,  extra  feed  mill,  having  a  very  large  shuts  of  about  nine  inches  wide,  is 

especially  adapted  for  crushing  and  grinding  oil-cake,  the  full  size  it  comes  from 
the  oil  press ;  also  com  in  the  ear  and  other  large  substances,  such  as  root,  rhu- 
barb, charcoal  and  other  coal  for  facings,  and  is  an  escellent  mill  for  distillers' 

use;  weight, 950 pounds $200  00 

No.  0,  Bone  Mill— weight,  900  pounds ;  20-inch  plate ;  pulley  8x14 )  power  8  to  10 
horse,  steam  or  water;  runs  600  to  800  revolutions  per  minute ;  3  to  5  tons  per 

day  175  00 

No.  A,  Bone  Mill— 16-inch  plate ;  400  pounds ;  pulley  6x10 ;  revolutions  800  to 

1200  per  minute ;  6  to  10  horse  power ;  capacity  from  2  to  4  tons  per  day 100  00 

No.  1,  Nonpareil  Grain  Mill — 16-inch  plate;  350  pounds;  6  to  10  horse  power; 
pully  6x10 ;  runs  from  800  to  1600  revolutions  per  minute ;  10  to  30  bushels  per 

hour 75  00 

Same  mill  with  extended  shaft  and  flywheel  of  75  pounds 84  00 

No.  2 — ^240  pounds ;  13-inch  plates ;  pulley  5x10 ;  3  to  5  horse  power  of  any  kind ; 

runs  from  800  to  1600  revolutions  per  minute ;  16  to  18  bushels  per  hour 55  00 

Same  mill,  with  extended  shaft  and  fly-wheel 65  00 

No.  3 — 150  pounds,  with  fly-wheel ;  pully  4x6 ;  9-inch  plates,  with  fly-wheel 45  00 

No.  4 — three  styles— farm  style,  with  crank  and  pulley,  with  iron  stand,  weighing 

100  pounds ;  capacity  4  to  10  peeks  per  hour,  according  to  power 25  00 

No.  4— Emigrant  Style  or  Army  Mill— weight  40  pounds ;  2  cranks  and  geared, 

a  vsry  superior  mill  for  settlers  in  any  new  country 12  50 

No.  4 — Cottage  Style— two  cranks  and  geared ;  weight  35  pounds 12  50 

The  Emigrant  or  Cottage  Mills,  fitted  with  fly-wheels,  each 14  00 

No.  5 — two  styles,  fitted  with  or  without  gearing — ^Com  mill,  iron  frame ;  2  cranks 

and  geared;  4  pecks  per  hour » 14  00 

No.  5— Single  crank ;  wood  back ;  large  size ;  coffee  mill  for  hotels 5  00 

No.  6— The  Universal  Spice  and  Coffee  Mill,  imi>roved 1  25 

New  ring  plates  for  No..  0  Mill,  $10.00  per  pair,  fitted  and  ground. 

"  "     No.l    "        8.00       "  "  "  Solid  plates..    12  00 

"  •'      No.  2    "        6.00       "  •«  "  »*  ..     10  00 
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New  ring  plates  for  No.  3  Mill,  $4.00  per  pair,  fitted  and  ground.    Solid  plates..    $3  00 
"  "      No.  4    "         1.50        '*  «  "  "  ..2  00 

"  "      No.  6    "         1.25        "  ""  .     "  "  ..2  50 

These  mills  run  equally  well  either  way,  are  self-sharpening  and  very  durable. 

DCRECnOKS. 

Hand  mills  require  no  particular  instructions.  Just  fasten  them  up  to  suit,  and  turn 
right  or  left  as  may  be  convenient,  regulating  the  fineness  by  the  set-screw  and  jam-nut, 
oiling  journals  occasionally. 

For  power  mills,  Ist.  Set  the  mill  upon  a  box  or  ben-.^h,  to  suit  the  belt ;  oil  the  jour- 
nals, eccentric  shaker,  and  leathers  at  each  end  of  the  spindle ;  run  it  either  way,  from 
600  to  1200  or  1600  revolutions  per  minute.    The  motion  does  the  work. 

2d.  To  grind  corn  in  the  ear,  with  or  without  shuck,  remove  the  hopper  and  place  in 
the  cob  tube,  with  the  slaught  on  that  side  crusher  descends.  The  size  No.  3  power  mills 
having  been  remodeled  in  the  feeding  process,  requires  no  feed  regulator  or  shaker.  The 
grain  may  fill  the  shute  and  mill  all  the  time.  Like  hand  mills,  corn  in  the  ear  i^ay  be 
fed  in  through  the  hopper,  which  need  not  be  removed.  Keep  on  the  fly-wheel  always 
when  grinding,  and  regulate  the  fineness  by  the  temper  set-screw.  If  the  plates  become 
dall,  reverse  the  motion. 

3d.  When  the  mill  plates  are  in  perfect  tram,  never  alter  the  three  tram  set  bolts, 
until  new  plates  are  put  in,  and  even  then  it  may  not  be  necessary. 

4th.  To  put  in  new  plates,  first  remove  the  pin  which  carries  the  crusher;  take  off 
the  old  runner  and  put  on  the  new,  returning  the  pin ;  and  with  a  cold-chisel  wedge  the 
running  plate  perfectly  true  on  the  spindle ;  put  in  the  new  stationary  plate  in  place  of 
the  old  one,  and  set  the  mill  at  work ;  and  if  it  grinds  fine  enough,  all  is  right ;  but  if 
Bot,  then  tram  the  stationary  plate  true  with  the  running  plate,  as  follows : 

5th.  To  tram  new  plates,  the  runner  being  true  on  the  spindle  and  in  full  motion, 
with  a  spring  at  the  tail  end  to  keep  the  plates  apart  as  far  as  is  permitted  with  the 
temper-set  screw ;  then  gradually  set  the  temper  screw  until  the  plates  slightly  touch 
and  make  some  noise ;  then  slacken  one  of  the  nut  bolts  which  hold  the  stationary 
plate ;  and  at  the  same  time  screw  in  the  tram  bolt  near  the  nut  bolt.  Now,  if  less 
noise  is  made,  the  mill  is  being  put  in  tram  ;  but  if  more  noise  is  made,  return  that  pait 
of  bolts  to  their  first  position  and  try  another  pair ;  and  so  continue  each  pair  of  bolts 
antll  no  alteration  will  cause  the  plates  to  rub  lees.  Remember  to  always  screw  in  the 
temper-set  screw  as  fast  as  the  relief  given  to  the  plates  by  any  alteration  of  them  will 
permit. 

6th.  Before  commencing  to  grind,  see  that  the  nuts  to  the  three-head  or  cover  bolts 
are  screwed  up  tight,  and  the  joornal  boxes  properly  screwed  down,  but  not  too  tight. 

N.  B.— Should  the  teeth  of  the  plates  become  filled  up  with  dough,  or  gummed  up  by 
onmiller-like  trying  to  grind  wet  grain  into  fine  meal  or  flour,  they  can  be  instantly 
cleaned  by  putting  through  the  mill  when  in  motion  a  few  cobs,  corn,  or  even  sawdust. 
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Eureka  Fanning  Mill,  No.  1. 
Mauafactured  by  B.  Cortrite,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Tliis  mill  is  admitted,  by  good  mecbaDics  and  practical  men,  that  its  mechanical  con- 
struction is  more  complete  than  any  fanning  mill  now  offered  to  the  public.  Its  sim- 
plicity, durability  and  speed  of  cleaning  has  won  for  it  many  friends  by  actual  tests  on 
tlieir  own  farms.  Below  is  a  descriptive  list  of  the  mill,  and  some  of  the  kinds  of  work 
it  will  perform : 

Ist.  The  mill  is  secured  all  around  with  a  frame  made  of  hard  wood  and  girted,  or 
braced  on  both  sides. 

2d.  The  mill  is  made  of  well  seasoned  material,  and  mechanically  put  together,  and 
well  painted. 

3d.  The  gear  is  on  the  inside,  which  is  a  protection  from  breakage,  and  by  which 
children  may  sometimes  save  a  finger. 

4tb.  The  journals  and  boxes  are  all  fitted  up  by  a  lathe,  so  that  each  part  is  a  perfect 
fit,  causing  the  mill  to  run  light  and  still. 

5th.  The  hopper  is  so  constructed  that  it  does  not  add  to  the  height  of  the  mill  above 
the  posts,  thereby  saving  six  inches  in  the  height  of  lifting  the  grain  into  the  hopper. 

6th.  The  hopper  is  so  arranged  that  both  sides  are  of  an  equal  angle,  thereby  allowing 
the  grain  to  flow  towards  the  throat  of  the  hopper  evenly,  one  side  of  the  hopper  being 
adjustable  to  any  desired  point. 

7th.  The  hopper  and  sieves  are  so  constructed  tbat  the  grain  falls  from  the  throat  of 
the  hopper  on  sieve  No.  6  the  full  width  of  the  sieve,  allowing  the  grain  to  spread  evenly 
all  Over  the  upper  end  of  the  sieve  at  once. 

8th.  The  shoe  is  hung  underneath  the  hopper  by  six  straps  of  refined  iron,  and  is  a 
side  body  shake,  allowing  both  ends  of  the  sieves  and  shoe  to  move  back  and  forth  alike. 

9th.  The  shoe  has  an  agitator,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  iron  fingers,  projecting 
upward  from  the  shoe  into  the  throat  of  the  hopper,  which  prevents  the  grain  from 
clogging  in  the  hopper. 

10th.  It  has  sieves  so  constructed  that  wheat  is  screened  before  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  wind,  thereby  taking  out  all  such  seeds  as  dock,  sorrel,  mustard,  timothy,  clover 
and  red  top ;  in  fact  all  small  seeds  are  taken  out  and  conducted  through  tin  conductors 
underneath  the  mill,  instead  of  being  blown  out  in  the  tailings,  and  then  thrown  out  in 
the  manure  to  grow  again. 

11th.  The  mill  has  ten  sieves,  and  wind  guides  to  govern  the  blast  at  an>  required 
force. 
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12th.  The  neves  and  gains  in  the  shoe,  when  the  sieves  go,  are  numbered  in  plain 
fibres  from  1  to  10,  and  a  card  of  printed  directions  for  using  accompanies  each  milL 

13th.  The  mill  has  six  fans,  and  will  prodace  a  more  even  and  heavier  blast  than  a 
mill  can  with  but  four  fans. 

14th.  It  separates  oats  from  spring  wheat ;  it  will  also  separate,  at  once  through  the 
mill,  all  of  the  cookie  and  chess  from  seed  wheat,  and  at  the  same  time  grade  the  wheat 
into  two  grades,  number  one  and  two. 

15th.  It  chaffs  and  screens  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  seeds  that  are  grown ;  and  for 
flax  seed  there  is  a  special  arrangement  both  for  chaffing  and  screening  out  foul  seeds, 
such  as  "  pull-down  "  and  "  summer  grass.'' 

16th.  The  above  cut  represents  a  side  and  top  view  of  the  mill,  together  with  the 
trade  mark,  which  is  **  Eureka  No.  1,"  with  the  name  of  the  patentee  on  each  milL 


"Anderson"  Agricultural  Steamer. 
Manufactured  by  P.  P.  Mast  Sl  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

For  steaming  feed  for  stock ;  heating  cheese  vats ;  tannery  vats ;  conservatories,  etc. 

Heretofore  the  appliances  for  steaming  feed  have  generally  been  of  a  temporary  charac- 
ter (except  where  feeding  has  been  done  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  warrant  the  outlay  for 
expensive  stationary  boilers) ;  usually  it  has  been  done  with  kettles  or  cauldrons,  with 
closely  fitting  covers,  that  have  to  be  removed  to  refill  with  water,  and  to  which  there 
are  many  other  objections. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  to  come  into  general  use  a  boiler  should  be  made  that  is 
perfectly  safe,  portable,  low  pressure,  with  reliable  water  feeder,  and  have  no  intricate 
parts,  such  as  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  most  inexperienced. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Anderson  Steamer  has  all  these  requirements.    It  is  made  o 
wrought  iron,  as  thoroughly  riveted  and  finished  as  the  best  high  pressure  steam  engine 
boilers,  has  a  reliable  automatic  or  self- acting  water  feeding  apparatus,  safety  valves 
vacuum  valves,  steam  and  water  guage  cocks  complete,  making  it  secure  against 
explosion. 
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It  is  pecaliar  in  construction,  being  in  fact  one  cojnplete  donble  boiler  within  another, 
the  two  communicating  one  with  the  other.  The  fire  space  is  inside  of  this,  thus  giving 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  fire  surface  in  proportion  to  the  size. 

No.  1  has  1,893  square  inches  heating  surface ;  No.  2  has  3,806  square  inches  heating 
surface ;  No.  3  has  4^2  square  inches  heating  surface ;  No.  4  has  6,188  square  inches 
heating  surface. 

No.  1  will  cook  feed  for  from  50  to  100  head  of  hogs;  No.  2  from  200  to  300  head ;  No.  3 
from  300  to  400  head ;  No.  4  from  500  to  600  head. 

It  is  set  on  a  cast  iron  base,  making  it  as  secure  from  fire  as  an  ordinary  stove ;  weighs 
from  300  to  500  lbs.,  and  is,  therefore,  portable,  and  can  be  used  in  the  open  air  or  in  any 
building  where  there  is  a  flue  sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  smoke  pipe. 

Having  so  large  a  fire  surface  it  requires  but  little  fuel,  and  all  the  attention  necessary 
is  that  the  water  tank  is  kept  supplied  and  fire  kept  up.  The  most  inexperienced  man 
or  boy  can  soon  learn  to  use  it  with  perfect  safety. 


Wheelkr's  "Torrent"  Water  Drawer. 

Manufactured  by  Van  Cleef,  Browne  &  Co.,  Cleveland  Ohio. 

The  latest  improvement  for  elevating  water,  with  a  self-emptying  bucket  attached. 
This  Water  Drawer  has  an  open  corrugated  reel  for  the  chain,  and  is  used  with  any  kind 
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of  Toand  chain  or  rope.  The  groove  being  open  at  the  bottom,  directly  under  the  chain, 
effectnally  prevents  it  from  fiUing  with  ioe  in  winter. 

A  brake,  in  combination  with  the  ratchet,  is  applied  to  the  ratchet  wheel,  which  obvi- 
ates the  necessity  of  turning  or  holding  the  crank  in  letting  the  bucket  down.  When 
the  brake  is  applied  the  ratchet  is  raised,  and  the  instant  the  hand  is  removed  from  the 
brake,  the  ratchet  falls  into  place,  so  there  can  be  no  accident  from  letting  go  the  crank 
in  drawing  up  the  bucket. 

The  bucket  is  operated  by  a  balance  weight  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  chain,  which 
makes  it  easy  to  draw  up  and  discharge  the  water.  The  water  is  received  in  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  through  a  "  stem  valve,''  instead  of  a  **  hinge  valve,"  which 
permits  the  bucket  to  sink  straight  down  into  the  water,  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  up  per- 
pendicularly with  much  greater  rapidity  than  when  it  comes  with  the  peculiar  swinging 
motion  a^hinge  valve  always  gives  it.  The  water  is  discharged  from  the  top  of  the 
backet  in  the  shortest  possible  instant  of  time,  by  tipping  it  over  into  the  spout. 


AGRICULTURAI.  MACHINES— SECOND  DIVISION. 

Aaltman  &  Taylor,  Mansfield,  best  horse  power  (sweep) $20 

Bice  d:.Co.,  Springfield,  best  horse  power  (chain) 20 

Rlnehart,  Ballard  &  Co.,  Springfield,  best  horse  power 10 

Wm.  McOleUand,  Wellington,  best  log  cross  cut  and  drag  saw  mill  Chorse  power)..  15 

J.  B.  Jones,  Xenia,  best  log  cross  cut  and  drag  saw  mill  (hand  power) 5 

H.  A.  Ashley,  Springfield,  best  mole  or  blind  ditching  machine 10 

H.  Brewer  &  Son,  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  best  drain  tile  machine,  with  specimens  of  tile.  50 

S.  T.  Lantz,  Urbana,  best  self-regulating  wind  mill 10 


REPORT  OF  COHMITTEE. 

HoRSK  Power  Sweep. — ^Tour  committee  think  there  is  injustice  in  requiring  a  two- 
horse  and  a  ten-horse  power  to  compete.    We  think  two  premiums  ought  to  be  offered. 

Stump  Extractors.— Tried  and  found  wanting.  We  have  tried  Nos.  7  and  14,  and 
both  prove  too  weak.  Upon  further  reflection  your  committee  desire  to  state  further  in 
regard  to  these  stump  extractors,  that,  as  said  above,  we  think  there  was  not  strength 
in  either  of  the  machines  to  he  of  any  practical  value  to  the  community  to  buy. 

Brick  BiACHiNE.~Your  committee  feel  incompetent  to  decide  from  the  test  had  of  its 
real  practical  value  as  a  brick  machine.  The  same  machine  is  offered  as  a  tile  machine, 
aod  is  of  the  first  quality. 

Mole  or  Bund  Ditching  Machine.— In  this  class  we  think  that  your  society  would 
do  a  great  justice  to  offer  a  premium  on  open  ditch  machine. 

Drain  Tile  Machine. — Your  committee  think  you  ought  to  offer  a  premium  for  steam 
or  high  pressure  machine,  and  one  for  a  horse  power  or  slow  motive  power. 

A.  A.  JKWBH^f 

Frank  A.  Green, 
Thos.  B.  Whiley. 
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Cross-cut  or  Drag  Saw. 
Manufactured  by  Leaman  &,  JoneS;  Xenia,  Ohio. 

The  cross-cut  or  drag  saw,  shown  in  the  cut,  is  propelled  with  double  crank,  and  driven 
with  ease  by  two  men,  passing;  the  saw  over  eight  feet  of  surface  per  revolution,  giving 
it  the  capacity  of  performing  four  or  six  men's  labor  with  the  old  cross-cut  saw. 

The  machine,  all  fitted  out,  weighs  about  175  pounds,  is  easily  moved  along  the  log,  and 
as  readily  applied  as  the  cross-cut  saw. 


PLOWS. 

F.  T.  Woodford,  Cleveland,  best  hillside  plow $10 

Chas.  Parrott,  Dayton,  best  one-horse  plow 10 

Wm.  A.  Nixon,  Alliance,  best  double  shovel  plow 10 

Deere  d:.  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  best  general  purpose  plow 20 

MolinePlow  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  best  stubble  plow 10 

John  Heiser,  Sidney,  best  sod  plow 10 

John  Blackwood,  Lithopolis,  best  double  plow 10 

A.  Franklin,  Springfield,  best  sub-soil  plow 10 

Chas.  Parrott,  Dayton,  best  display  and  greatest  variety  of  plows 20 

Whiteley  &,  Winters,  Springfield,  best  improvement  in  plows Dip. 


Hsisbr's  Si>d  Plow,  Sidney,  Ohio. 
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The  **  Anghe  Plow  "  is  manafactared  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  Chas.  Parrott,  in  variety 
composed  of  sod,  general  purpose,  com  and  other  plows.  The  excellence  of  the  material 
nsed  Id,  and  the  careful  and  workmanlike  manner  of  their  constrnctiou,  makes  them  as 
durable  as  any  plow  in  the  market,  and  their  shape  and  style  is  best  adapted  for  ease 
and  thoroughness  of  work,  and  for  scouring  in  sticky  soils,  peculiarly  adapted  to  bottom 
lands. 
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John  Blackwood,  of  Lithopolis,  Ohio,  had  on  exhibition  his  new  device  in  the  way  uf 
''  gang  plows."  It  is  a  labor-saviDg  implement,  runs  with  very  little  aid,  at  least  8(» 
nearly  independent  is  it  that  a  boy,  old  mau,  or  cripple  can  manage  it.  A  chain  regu- 
lates tlie  depth  of  fnrrow,  and  prevents  the  formation  of  a  hard  pan,  sis  the  lifting  force 
is  supported  and  kept  ofif  the  bottom  of  furrow  by  the  wheels  and  chain,  thns  lessening 
friction  and  lightening  the  draft.  By  means  of  a  lever  the  plows  can  be  kept  level  at 
any  depth  of  farrow.    It  can  be  turned  without  moving  the  front  wheels  from  their  places. 

The  implement  above  described  was  patented  August  15, 1871,  and  as  deep  tillage  and 
a  loose  subsoil  is  an  object  to  be  desired,  the  object  the  patentee  had  in  view  was  not 
altogether  a  labor-saving  implement,  bat  also  an  implement  that  would  do  better  work 
than  the  ordinary  plow,  and  yet  it  is  so  constructed  that  plows  in  common  use  in  a 
neighborhood  can  be  attached  to  it,  as  variety  of  soil  requires  different  styles  of  plows. 

FLOWma  MATCH. 

C.  R.Miller,  Springfield,  best  plowman $25 

Charley  Wood,  Springfield,  best  plowboy 90 
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THIED  DEPARTMENT. 


MECHANICS'  AND  MANUFACTURERS'  PRODUCTS. 


WORKED  METALS. 

Rice  &  Co.  Springfield,  best  display  of  copper  work $20 

Dayton  Gauge  Co.,  Dayton,  best  display  of  biass  ivork 20 

Rice&  Co.,  Springfield,  best  display  of  axes 5 

Ihinlap  &.  Barnett,  Springfield,  best  displiiy  of  locks : 10 

**  "  best  display  of  door  trimniings 5 

"  **  best  display  of  window  trimmings 5 

"  "  best  display  of  window  blind  or  shutter  trimmings.      5 

Irvine  d:.  Hasten,  Springfield,  best  display  of  bames : 5 

"  *"       best  display  of  saddletrees 5 

Beet  display  of  saddlers' hardware  ...: No  award. 

Danlap  &  Barnett,  Springfield,  best  display  of  horse  shoes 3 

Rice  d:.  Co.,  Springfield,  best  display  of  horse  shoe  nails 2 

Beet  display  of  plumber's  goods  and  ware No  award. 

Beet  display  of  gas  chandeliers  and  gas  burners No  awaid. 

Bice  &  Co.,  Springfield,  best  display  of  lamps 5 

Danlap  &  Barnett,  Springfield,  best  display  of  general  hardware 15 

"  '*  best  display  of  iron  and  steel 15 

Best  display  of  reaping  and  mowing  machine  knives No  award. 

Danlap  Sl  Barnett,  Springfield,  best  display  of  sash  fasteners 3 

Beet  display  of  cooper's  tools *  .No  award. 

Beat  display  of  truss  hoops .- No  award. 

I>nnlap  Sl  Barnett,  Springfield,  best  display  of  mechanic's  tools,  other  than  cooper's.    20 

"  "  best  display  of  table  cutlery 10 

*'  "  best  display  of  pocket  cutlery 10 

Best  display  of  silver  ware No  award. 

Sioe&  Co.,  Springfield,  best  display  of  Britannia  ware 5 

"  "         best  display  of  Japan  ware 5 

Best  display  of  clocks No  award. 

Best  tower  dock No  award. 

Best  hotel  annunciator No  award. 

Best  display  of  safes No  award. 

Best  save  trough  fastener No  award. 

T.  Morgan  &,  Co.,  Mechanicsburg,  best  display  of  kitchen  utensils  of  brass  or  copper    15 

Rice  A  Co.,  Springfield,  best  display  of  kitchen  utensils  of  tin 10 

Best  display  of  galvanized  iron  moulding No  award. 

Donlap  &>  Barnett,  Springfield,  best  display  of  circular  saws 10 

"  "  best  display  of  mill  saws 10 

"  "  best  display  of  hand  saws 5 

"  "  best  display  of  files 5 

Rice  &  Co.,  Springfield,  best  display  of  brushes '. 5 

Best  display  of  shoe  lasts,  pegs  and  lasting  machine No  award. 
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8T0VE6,  CASTINGS,  MARBLEIZIXG,  ETC. 

Win.  Refior  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  best  cooking  stove  for  wood $20 

Perry  &,  Co.,  Rice  &  Co.,  agents,  Springfield,  best  cooking  stove  for  coal 20 

Pen*}'  &  Co.,  Rice  &  Co.,  agents,  Springfield,  best  cooking  stove  for  coal  or  wood 20 

Wm.  Resor  &.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  best  parlor  stove 20 

P.  P.  Mast  <&  Co.,  Springfield,  best  warming  furnace  or  other  apparatus 20 

Rice  &  Co.,  Springfield,  best  base  burner 20 

"                              *'         cooking  range 10 

**                              "         parlor  grate 5 

Columbus  Mantle  and  Grate  Co.,  best  specimen  of  marbleized  iron 20 

"                                         "                                           "          stone 10 

Rice  &  Co.,  Springfield,  best  display  of  hollow  iron  ware 5 


With  or  without  extension  top,  as  in  cut,  or  with  Bassey's  patent  low  reservoir,  claimed 
to  be  unequalled  for  comfort,  economy,  neatness,  and  durability ;  also  manufacturers  of 
Sunlight,  as  the  best  heating  stove  for  coal. 
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"Andersojj"  Low  Pressure  Steam  Heatinq  Apparatus. 

P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  of  Sprioji^eld,  are  manufactaring  Anderson's  Low-Pressare  Steam 
Heating  Apparatos,  for  heating  private  dweLlings,  stores,  halls,  charchesi  conserva- 
tories, etc. 

The  boiler  is  constracted  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  Farm  Steamer,  hot  is  arranged 
as  a  base  burner,  where  coal  is  nsed,  and  so  constracted  that  all  the  smoke  and  gasses  are 
oonsamed.  It  is  safe  from  explosion,  and  free  from  dust,  gas  or  noise.  The  supply  of 
water  and  draft  is  automatic  or  self-regulating.  There  is  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air 
passing  through  the  radiators,  being  nicely  warmed,  but  not  burned,  thus  avoiding  in- 
jary  to  the  health  of  the  occupants,  or  to  the  wood-work  or  furniture  in  the  house. 

It  is  easily  adjusted  to  any  required  temperature,  giving  an  even  distribution  of  heat. 
It  is  simple  in  its  construe tion^^urable,  quick  in  it«  operations,  economical  in  fuel,  and 
requires  very  little  attention  more  than  to  supply  it  with  coal  morning  and  evening. 


VEHICLES. 

David  West,  Springfield,  best  two-horse  family  carriage $40 

Thomas  Anderson,  Columbus,  2d  best 20 

"  "         best  one-horse  family  carriage...^ 25 

Killer  Bros.,  Bellefontaine,  best  top  buggy 25 

"  "        openbuggy 20 
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J.  McElroy,  Delaware,  best  farm  wagon |20 

E.  Bamgardner,  Bellebrook,  best  spring  market  wagon 15 

John  H.  Warder,  Springfield,  best  cart 10 

"                                   **        street  goods  wagon ., 15 

Studebaker  Bros.,  Mannfacturing  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  best  wagon  or  carriage  brake  5 

Rice  &  Co.,  Springtield,  best  carriage  or  cab  for  children 5 

L.  D.  Cooke,  Tippecanoe,  best  display  carriage  wheels,  habs,  etc 25 

Santlej  &>  Brown,  Wellington,  best  bent  work  for  carriages 15 
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McElbot  Waqon. 

This  wagon  is  manufactared  by  J.  McElroy  &.  Son  at  Delaware,  Ohio.  Their  looation 
gives  them  facilities  for  securing  for  their  business  as  good  timber  as  grows  in  the  State. 
Their  motto  is :  A  good  article  and  a  fair  price  is  cheaper  to  the  purchaser  than  an  infe- 
rior one  at  a  low  price. 

They  claim  for  their  wagons  symmetrical  proportion  in  every  part,  which  adds  greatly 
to  their  durability  and  strength.  They  make  wagons  only,  and  concentrate  all  efforts  to 
that  class  of  work ;  by  an  experience  of  over  forty  years,  and  careful  attention  to  the 
wants  of  farmers  and  teamsters,  by  a  thorough  system  of  skillful  labor,  improved  ma- 
chinery, good  material,  a  system  which  effectually  excludes  all  shams,  and  offers  a  con* 
stant  premium  for  honest  work,  they  can  offer  to  the  farmer  a  wagon  of  great  durability 
and  easy  draft.    When  required,  they  give  the  following  warrantee  with  each  wagon : 

"  We  warrant  the  thimble  skein  wagon  of  our  manufacture  to  be  of  good  seasoned 
imber  and  well  made ;  any  breakage,  within  one  year,  reisulting  from  defect,  either  in 
material  or  workmanship,  we  agree  to  make  good  without  cost  to  the  purchaser." 


HOUSRHOLD  IMPLEMEKTS,  WOODEIT  WARE,  FIXTUBXS,  ETC. 

Rice  &  Co.,  Springfield,  best  cedar  ware |5 

**  "       pine  ware , 5 

Best  oak  ware No  award. 

B.  C.  Converse,  Springfield,  best  window  shades 5 

VorLees,  Hay  ward  &  Co.,  Springfield,  best  window  blinds 5 

Bice  &  Co.,  Springfield,  best  willow  ware 5 

Yorhees,  Hay  ward  &  Co.,  best  display  of  pine,  oak  or  walnut  doors 10 

John  Bos,  Clifton,  best  display  of  flour,  pork,  or  tight  barrels 5 

Beat  display  of  coopers'  ware No  award. 

Walker,  Stetts  &>  Co.,  Cincinnati,  best  grain  measures 5 

Rice  &,  Co.,  Spriogfield,  best  butter  firkins 5 

Yorhees,  Hay  ward  &  Co.,  Springfield,  best  worked  flooring 5 

A.  J.  Fitch,  Thompson,  best  turning  lathe  work 5 

Best  osier  willow No  award. 

Abram  Decker,  Mlllersport,  best  home  made  axe  handles 3 

Yanduxen  &  Tifb,  Cincinnati,  best  church  bell 6 

Rice  &.Co.,  Springfield,  best  farm  bell 3 

Beat  chime  bells '. No  award^ 

Rice  &.Co.,  Springfield,  best  post  hole  borer  or  digger 6 

Rice  &  Co.,  Springfield,  best  ornamental  fence 10 

AsaMattice,  Cleveland,  iron  fence,  including  posts •    10 

J.  S.  Benedick),  Bedford,  best  farm  gate 5 

Rice  &  Co.,  Springfield,  best  fruit  and  step  ladder 5 

Rice  d&  Co.,  Springfield,  best  extension  ladder 5 

Beat  sheep  rack No  award. 

Best  sheep  chair No  award. 

Rice  Sl  Co.,  Springfield,  best  dry  house 10 

12A 
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Lang  &,  Colver,  Washington,  best  cbeese  press $5 

"  "  "        vat  with  heater  attached 10 

Rice  &,  Co.,  Springfield,  best  dog  power * 5 

Chas.  Arthur,  Tremon t,  best  dozen  corn  brooms 5 

Chas.  Blust,  Mautlield,  best  churn 5 

Rice  &  Co.,  Springfield,  best  butter  worker 5 

Best  cabbage  cutter No  award. 

Dunlap  &  Barnett,  Springfield,  best  sausage  cutter  and  stuffer 5 

E.  R.  Chamberlain,  Bellefontaine,  best  washing  machine 10 

H.  Campbell,  West  Alexandria,  best  clothes  wringer 5 

Best  mangle  or  ironing  machine 5 

Union  Manufacturing  Co.,  Toledo,  best  clothes  horse  to  occupy  least  space 5 

Beat  half  dozen  washboards No  award. 

Rice  &  Co.,  Springfield,  best  water  filter 5 

Best  hand  power  loom No  award. 

2d  best No  award. 

Dunlap  db  Barnett,  Springfield,  best  grindstone 3 

Col.  John  Leffel,  Springfield,  best  bee  hive  (without  bees) 6 

Robert  Co.,  Dayton,  best  refrigerator 5 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3.  Fig.  5, 

The  Lei  fkl  Centkal-openinq,  Movable-comb  Beb  Hivb, 
Patented  September  27,  1870. 
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Description  of  the  Leffel  Bee  Hive. 

Fig.  1  is  a  view,  in  perspective,  of  the  hive,  partially  opened,  with  portions  of  the  same 
removed,  in  order  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  arrangement  of  the  interior. 

Fig.  2  is  a  side  view  of  one  of  the  comb-frames. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  comb-frame,  boarded  upon  one  of  its  sides,  which  is  termed  a  con- 
denser. 

Fig.  4  is  a  front  view  of  the  hive,  complete  and  closed. 

Fig.  5  represents  the  bottom  board,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  are  hinged 
together. 

The  cap  is  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  can  be  fitted  with  facility  over  the  top  of  the 
breeding  chamber. 

The  body,  or  maih  portion  of  the  hive,  is  divided,  by  a  vertical  plane,  into  two  parts, 
which  are  hinged  .together  at  the  bottoms  in  such  a  manner  that  each  may  be  freely 
removed  from  the  other,  or  made  to  stand  ajar,  at  any  angle  within  the  arc  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  degrees. 

The  lower  or  breeding  chamber  is  fitted  upon  the  bottom  board,  and  provided  with  two 
entrances ;  and  near  the  top  of  the  breeding  chamber  are  cleats,  upon  which  rests  the 
cap  of  the  hive. 

The  sides  of  the  comb-frames  are  rectangular  in  form,  and  may  be  packed  closely 
top^ether,  with  their  edges  touching  each  other. 

The  cross-bars  are  also  rectangular  and  parallel  to  each  other,  having  between  them 
longitudinal  spaces.  The  comb-guides  are  arranged  at  a  distance  from  said  spaces  equal 
to  about  the  width  of  the  same. 

The  cross-bars  are  flush  with  the  top  of  the  breeding  chamber,  there  being  no  space 
between  them  and  the  bottoms  of  the  corresponding  strips,  or  slats,  which  form  the  bot- 
tom of  the  honey  box.  , 

The  condenser  is  of  the  same  construction  as  the  comb-frames,  except  that  one  side  is 
boarded  over,  in  order  that  the  dimensity  of  the  hive  may  be  limited,  by  a  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  condenser.  The  side  of  the  condenser  may  be  made  of  wood,  glass,  or  other 
Boitable  material. 

When  it  is  desired  to  handle  the  comb-frames  in  the  breeding  chamber,  the  honey-box 
she  aid  be  taken  off;  but  when  it  is- wished  merely  to  inspect  the  center,  or  remove  the 
queen,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  remove  the  super. 

The.  advantages  of  this  central  opening  are  obvious.  Usually,  in  examining  a  hive  of 
bees,  it  is  the  center,  or  heart,  that  the  operator  has  most  to  do  with.  The  queen  is  more 
frequently  found  on  the  center  combs  than  anywhere  else;  we  look  there  for  brood, 
qneen-cells,  etc. ;  and  also  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  c<ilony  or  stock. 

The  frames  are  so  constructed  as  to  require  the  bees  to  pass  over  the  comb-guides  to 
gain  access  to  the  honey-box.  This  arrangement  of  the  guides  has  a  tendency  to  prevent 
the  bees  building  crooked  combs,  by  leaving  the  gnides  for  the  bars  a^oining,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case  in  ordinary  movable  comb  hives. 

The  arrangement  of  the  cross-bars  and  comb-guides  also  prevents  a  direct  draft  of  cold 
air  among  the  bees  and  brood  during  the  time  of  winter  upward  ventilation ;  and  during 
the  honey  harvest  this  arrangement  gives  Just  enough  passage  way  to  the  supers. 

The  condenser  enables  the  bee  keeper  to  place  his  small  swarms  and  nuclei  within  a 
proper  compass,  thus  economizing  the  warmth,  so  necessary  to  their  existence. 
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AWARDS  ON  GLASS,  CROCKSBY,  STONEWARE,  ETC. — (AMERICAN  MANUFACTURE.) 

Best  specimen  of  RockiDgham  ware No  award. 

Best  stone  ware " 

Best  specimen  ground  glass '. '' 

Best  specimen  stained  glass "' 

Best  water  pipe  of  water-lime , " 

Best  looking-glass '' 

Best  plate  glass '' 

M.  W.  Fisher,  Springfield,  best  display  of  glass $25 

Best  Terra  Cotta No  award. 

Rice  &.  Co.,  Springfield,  best  fire  brick 10 

Schindler  &,  Davy,  Springfield,  best  pressed  brick SM 

J.  Hotcbkias  &  Co.,  Springfield,  best  display  of  drain  tile 10 

M.  W.  Flsber,  Springfield,  best  display  of  qneensware 30 

Best  dressed  building  stone No  award. 

Best  mill  stone ** 

Best  collection  of  specimens  of  Ohio  woods ** 

Best  collection  of  specimens  of  foreign  woods " 

Best  barrel  coarse  salt " 

Best  barrel  common  salt " 

Best  sack  table  salt " 

A.  W.  Holcomb,  Springfield,  best  barrel  lime 5 

Louisville  Cement  Association,  Rice  &.  Co.,  Agents.,  best  hydraulic  cement 5 

Taylor,  Stewart  &  Cawley,  Springfield,  best  collection  of  Ohio  bituminous  coal....     15 

«  "  "  "  "  cannelcoal 10 

Best  collection  of  Ohio  iron  ores No  award. 

Best  Ohio  fire-clay,  with  samples  of  ware " 

Best  display  of  Ohio  clays  for  pottery,  with  samples  of  ware " 

A.  J.  Mowery  &,  Co.,  Milan,  best  ivory  black -.     10 

Best  Prussian  blue No  award. 

Best  Copal  varnish  ..» " 

Best  glue " 

Best  linseed  oil " 

Best  white  lead... " 

Best  display  of  domestic  (Ohio)  prepared  paints " 

Mark  Smith,  Springfield,  best  display  of  soap 5 

R.  Thompson  &,  Sons,  Springfield,  best  display  of  candles 5 

Best  specimen  of  lard  oil ^ No  award. 

Mark  Smith,  Springfield,  best  display  of  potash  saleratus,  pearlasl\and  other  alkalies      5 

Andrew  Sheets,  Dayton,  best  writing  fluid 10 

Best  display  of  blacking No  award. 

Best  display  of  lubricating  petroleum " 

Best  display  of  illuminating,  non-explosive  mineral  oil " 
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FOURTH  DEPAETMENT. 


TEXTILE  FABRICS—DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 


AWARDS  ON  HOUSEHOLD   FABRICS— (BEING   GOODS   MADE   IN   FAMILY.) 

Mrs.  A.  Chnrcb,  Painesville,  best  rag  carpet,  15  yards |10 

Mrs  JohDsoQ,  W.  Beaver,  2d  best 5 

Mrs.  HsDDah  Brake,  Fairfield,  best  bearth  rug 5 

Maria  Gard.  Springfield,  2d  best 3 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Wood,  Springfield,  best  double  carpet  coverlet 10 

"                        "           2d  best 5 

Mrs.  P.  Kerr,  Cedarville,  best  pair  woolen  knit  stockings 3 

Mrs.M.  E.  Smith,  Springfield,  2d  best 2 

Mrs.  Will  Barr,  Reynoldsbnrg,  best  pair  cotton  knit  socks 2 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Spragne,  Reynoldsbnrg,  2d  best 1 

"                           "              best  pair  woolen  knit  socks 3 

Mrs.P.  Kerr,  Cedarville,  2il  best 2 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Spragne,  Reynoldsbnrg,  best  pair  linen  knit  socks 2 

Mrs.  N.  C.  Roberts,  Urbana  2d  best 1 

Mrs.  Powell,  Osbom,  best  pair  cotton  knit  stockings 2 

Mrs.  Will  Barr,  Reynoldsbnrg,  2d  best 1 

Best  pair  by  Misses  nnder  12  years  of  age No  awanF. 

2d  best « 

Best  pair  woolen  knit  stockings  by  Misses  nnder  12  years  of  age " 

2d  best " 

Mrs.  John  Shreve,  Dayton,  best  ki.itting ,..  2 

Miss  Eva  Angsperger,  Tiffin,  best  worsted  knit  stockings 2 

Mrs.  A.  Charch,  Painesville,  best  stocking  yam 2 

Mrs.M.Pardey,  20  Mile  Stand  P.O.,  best  woolen  shawl 5 

Mr8.R.  Schoenbnrg,  Columbus,  best  woolen  knit  shirt , 3 

Mrs.  E.  Mayhew,  Urichsville,  best  straw  hat : 3 

Best  palm  leaf  hat No  award. 

Best  grass  hat " 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Spragne,  Reynoldftburg,  best  gentleman's  shirts 5 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  Hedges,  best  knit  bed  spread 5 

Best  wove  bed  spread No  award. 

Mrs.  Gabriel  Potter,  Snmmerford,  best  10  lbs  dressed  flax 5 

Mrs.  E.  Mayhew,  Urichsville,  best  1  lb.  linen  sewing  thread 3 


AWARDS  ON  NEEDLE- WORK,  EMBROIDERY,  .ETC. 


Mrs.  R.  Schoenberg,  Colnmbns,  best  ottoman  cover '  |5 

Best  table  cover ^. No  award. 

Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Bamett,  Springfield,  best  fancy  chair  work  with  needle 5 
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Mrs.  R.  Shoenberg,  ColumbDS,  best  fascy  chair  cushion  and  back $5 

MissS.  B  Broadwell,  Urbana,  best  crochet  shawl -j& 

Mrs.  R.  Schoenberg,  Columbus,  best  worked  shawl 3 

Nancy  Reed,  Yellow  Springs,  best  crochet  tidy 5 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Buck,  Delaware,  best  lace  cape 5 

Mrs.  M.  Giesey,  Columbus,  best  lamp  stand  mat   3 

Miss  Sarah  Van  Deman,  Delaware,  best  ornamental  needle  work 5 

Mrs.  C.  £.  HiUs,  Delaware,  best  silk  embroidery 5 

Miss  Eva  Augsperger,  Tiffin,  best  embroidered  sofa  cushion 5 

Mrs.  A;  E.  Davis,  Columbus,  best  embroidered  dress  cloak 5 

Best  embroidered  table  spread No  award. 

"  "  dressinggown '. " 

Miss  Sue  H.  Baker,  Springfield,  best  embroidered  lady's  robe 5 

Mrs.  S.  Van  Deman*  Delaware,  best  embroidered  lady's  dress 5 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Corry,  Xenia,  best  embroidered  children's  clothes 5 

Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Coles,  Springfield,  best  embroidered  inCiint's  cloak 3 

Mrs.  M.  Giesey,  Columbus,  best  embroidered  lady's  collar 3 

Sue  Grimes,  Cedarville,  best  embroidered  handkerchief 3 

Minnie  C.  King,  Yellow  Springs,  best  chenille  em^Toidery 5 

Mrs.  R.  Schoenberg,  Col umbns,  best  embroidery  wi th  beads 5 

Best  embroidery  with  gold  thread No  award. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Davis,  Columbus,  best  head  dress 3 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Thomas,  Springfield,  best  letting  collar ^«^ 5 

Miss  Sue  Grimes,  Cedarville,  best  worked  collar .#% 3 

Mrs  R.  N.  Buck,  Delaware,  best  worked  veil 5 

Sallie  G.  Turn  bull,  Cedarville,  best  worked  handkerchief 3 

I.  M.  Hatcher,  Springfield,  best  silk  hat .  - 5 

Black  &  Broadwell,  Springfield,  best  velvet  hat 5 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Davis,  Columbus,  best  straw  hat 3 

Mrs.  R.  Schoenbeig,  Columbus,. best  knit  cloak 5 

Eva  Augsperger,  Tiffin,  best  variety  of  linen  embroidery 5 

J.  M.  Hatcher  &,  Co.,  Springfield,  best  group  of  artificial  flowers 5 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Davis,  Columbus,  best  variety  of  artificial  flowers 5 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Burt,  Spriogfield,  best  specimen  of  wax  flowers 3 

Mrs.  L.  Specs,  Columbus,  best  group  of  wax  flowers 5 

Albert  Sel lers,  Washington  C .  H.,  best  specimen  of  wax  frnit 3 

Mrs.  L.  Specs,  best  and  largest  variety  of  wax  fiuit 5 

Mrs.  L.  Specs,  Columbus,  best  specimen  moss  or  lichen  work 5 

Ella  Sparks,  Springfield,  best  specimen  cone  work 5 

Mrs.  l^reo.  Spence,  Springfield,  best  specimen  leaf  work .*> 

Mrs.  L.  Speen,  Columbas,  best  specimen  flower  work 5 

Mrs.  Mary  Stoner,  Springfield,  best  specimen  of  shell  work 5 

Mrs.  E.  Mayhew,  Urichs ville,  best  braid  of  straw  or  grass 5 

Mrs.  M.  Giesey,  Columbus,  best  specimen  of  braid  work 3 

Helen  E.  Lewis,  Springfield,  best  silk  embroidered  picture 5 

Etta  Huntington,  Xenia;  best  worsted  embroidered  picture 5 

J.  C.  White,  Spiingfield,  best  piano  cover 5 

Mattie  McMillai^  Cedarville,  best  white  quilt 5 

Mary  Frey,  Springfield,  best  worked  quilt 5 
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Mrs.  8.  H.  Thorap^oD,  Springfield,  best  silk  qnilt $5 

E.  Mitchell,  Sprin^^field,  best  patch-work  quilt /- 5 

J.  M.  Thirkied,  South  Charleston,  best  children's  afghan 5 

Mrs.  J.  A  Weatherby,  Springfield,  best  hair  wreath 5 

Martha  Warner,  Selma,  best  fancy  hair  work 5 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Davis,  Columbus,  best  display  of  hair  work 5 

Geo.  H.  Coles,  Springfield,  best  fancy  knit  articles  5 


AWARDS  ON  CABINET  WARE. 

Poos  &>  Mnlliken,  Springfield,  best  dressing  bureau |20 

Fogs  Sc  Mulliken,  Springfield,  best  sofa xO 

"  «  "  "     lounge 10 

"  "  "  "    ext.  table 10 

Delaware  Chair  Co.,  Delaware,  b^8t  office  chair 10 

Foos  &  Mulliken,  Springfield,  best  set  parlor  chairs 10 

Foos  &  Mulliken,  Springfield,  be^it  centre  table 10 

Best  pair  side  tables No  award. 

Foos  &  Mull ikcn,  Springfield,  best  set  parlor  furniture 20 

Foos  &  Mulliken,  Springfield,  best  set  chamber  furniture 20 

Foos  &  Mulliken,  Springfield,  best  display  of  furniture 25 

Best  display  of  mattresses No  award. 

Yoorhees,  Hay  ward  &,  Co.,  Springfield,  best  seats  and  desks  for  sphools 10 

Foos  &.  Mulliken,  Springfield,  best  writing  desks 10 

^  Best  book  case No  aw^ard. 

Best  wardrobe No  award. 

John  Todd,  Springfield,  best  sick  chair  or  couch 10 

Delaware  Chair  Co.,  Delaware,  best  display  of  chairs 20 


AWARDS  ON  FACTORY  GOODS— MANUFACTURED  BY  EXHIBITER. 

Urbana  Woolen  Mills,  Urbana,  best  3  pieces  fancy  cassimere,  all  wool $20 

E.  Stewart  &  Co.,  Mechanicsburg,  2d  best 15 

Urbana  Woolen  Mills,  Urbana,  best  3  pieces  plain  cassimere,  all  wool 15 

Thos.  Piper  &  Co.,  West  Liberty,  2d  best 10 

Urbana  Woolen  Mills,  Urbana,  best  5  faeces  assorted  tweeds,  all  wool 10 

Tiffin  Woolen  Mills,  Tiffin,  2d  best 5 

**              *'           "        best  2  pieces  boys^  check  cassimeres,  all  wool 10 

Urbana  Woolen  Mills,  Urbana,  2d  best 5 

Tho8.  Piper  &.  Co.,  West  Liberty,  best  5  pieces  check  or  plain  flannels,  all  wool 10 

Tiffin  Woolen  Mills,  Tiffin,  2d  best 5 

"               "               "     best  1  piece  white  flannel,  all  wool 5 

E.  Stewart  &  Co.,  Mexihanicsburg,  2d  best 3 

Tiffin  Woolen  Mills,  Tiffin,  best  1  piece  of  colored  flannel,  all  wool 5 

Urbana  Woolen  Mills,  Urbana,  2d  best 3 

Tiffin  Woolen  Mills,  Tiffin,  best  1  piece  colored  twilled  fianneL  all  wool 5 

Thos.  Piper  &  Co.,  West  Liberty,  2d  best 3 
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Tiffin  Woolen  Mills,  Tiffin,  best  5  pieces  Ornish  flannel,  all  wool |5 

2dbc^t No  award. 

Babbitts,  Steele  &>  Co.,  Springfield,  best  1  piece  domestic  or  cotton  warp  flannel 3 

Mrs.  Susan  Sintz,  Springfield,  2d  best 2 

Tiffin  Woolen  Mills,  Tiffin,  best  1  piece  8-4  sheeting  flannel,  all  wool 10 

Best  1  piece  8-4  sheeting  flannel,  cotton  warp No  award. 

Best  2  pieces  6-4  cloakings,  all  wool..... No  award. 

2d  best No  award. 

Tiffin  Woolen  Mills,  Tiffin,  best  2  pieces  6-4  honey  comb  sackings,  all  wool 5 

2d  best. No  award. 

Tiffin  Woolen  Mills,  Tiffin,  best  5  pieces  3-4  or  6-4  fancy  dress  plaids 10 

PiquaWoolen  M  ills,  Piqua  2d  best 5 

Best  i  doz.  all  wool  double  shawls No  award. 

2d  best " 

Best  i  doz.  square  shawls " 

2d  best 

Piqua  Woolen  Mills,  Piqua,  best  half  dozen  shoulder  shawls 5 

2d  best No  award. 

Piqua  Woolen  Mills,  Piqna,  best  5  pairs  all  wool  blankets 10 

Thos.  Piper  &  Co.,  West  Liberty,  2d  best 5 

Best  2  pairs  cotton  warp  blankets No  award. 

2d  best No  award. 

Tiffin  Woolen  Mills,  Tiffin,  best  25  pounds  assorted  stocking  yam 10 

Babbitts,  Steele  &.  Co.,  Springfield,  2d  best 5 

Best  10  lbs.  balmoral  yarn No  award. 

2d  best " 

Best  10  lbs.  zephyr  yam " 

2d  best " 

PiquaWoolen  Mills,  Piqua,  best  3  pieces  of  satinet 10 

Thos.  Piper  ^b  Co.,  West  Liberty,  2d  best 5 

Zanesville  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company,  Zanesville,  best  10  pieces  of  jeans 20 

Babbitts,  Steele  &  Co.,  Springfield,  2d  best 10 

Piqua  Woolen  Mills,  Piqua' best  2  pieces  linsey 10 

2d  best No  award. 

Best  2  pairs  wool  carpeting '* 

2d  best " 

Best  6  doz.  woolen  socks  and  stockings ** 

Best  display  of  woolen  hbisery " 

Piqua  Woolen  Mills,  Piqua,  best  display  of  carriage  robes,  of  wool 10 

Best  16  yards  tow  cloth No  award- 

2d  best 

Best  10  yards  linen " 

2d  best " 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Neer,  Urbana,  best  10  yards  linen  diaper 5 

2d  beet No  award- 
Best  hearth  mg " 

Best  double  carpet  coverlet " 

2d  best 

Best  5  dozen  pairs  cotton  wove  stockings '* 
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Best  5  dozen  pairs  linen  wove  stockings No  award. 

Bests  dozen  i»airs  cotton  wove  socks " 

Bests  dozen  pairs  linen  wove  socks " 

Best  5  ponnds  linen  sewinf^  thread *' 

Best  display  oil  cloth  table  covers " 

Best  display  cordage " 

Harrison  Rice,  Springfield,  best  bale  flax  moss  for  upholsters $5 

Best  bale  flax  moss  for  mattresses No  award. 

Harrison  Rice,  Springfield,  best  bale  rope  stock  for  spinners 5 

Best  bale  tow  for  bagging  or  awning No  award* 

Best  and  largest  display  of  flax  goods  manufactured  in  Ohio " 

Thos.  Piper  &  Co.,  West  Liberty,  best  display  of  horse  blankets 10 

Best  10  fleeces  Sasooy  wool ^ No  award. 

Best  10  fleeces  Merino  wool " 

G.  R.  Starr,  Elyria,  best  10  fleeces  long  wool • 10 


AWAUDS  OK  MIECBLLANEOUS  UAXUFACTURSS. 

Irvine  &.  Houston,  Springfield,  best  traveling  trunk $10 

"  "  best  carpet  sack 5 

Best  pair  dress  boots  ^ No  award. 

Best  pair  heavy  boots " 

Best  pair  gents' dress  shoes " 

Best  pair  congress  gaiters :         " 

Best  pair  lady's  gaiters " 

Best  pair  lady's  slippers " 

Best  pair  bootees " 

Republic  Printing  Co.,  Springfield,  best  display  of  bound  account  books 10 

"  "  ♦*  paper 10 

Best  display  paper  hangings  and  borders ^ No  award. 

R.  F.  Hayward,  Springfield,  best  silk  hat 5 

W.J.  Winter,  Springfield,  best  soft  hat 3 

**  "  bestfurcap *      3 

Best  made  snit  of  gentlemen's  clothing Ko  award. 

Republic  Printing  Co.,  Springfield,  best  display  of  printing 10 

W.J.  Winter,  Springfield,  best  buck  gloves  and  mittens 5 

**  "  best  display  lady's  furs 5 

Best  for  gloves  and  mittens No  award. 

Irvine  &  Honston,  Springfield,  best  fur  robe 10 

Republic  Printing  Co.,  Springfield,  best  paper  boxes  5 

Best  sheep-skin  mats  No  award. 

Irvine  &  Honston,  Springfield,  best  set  of  carriage  harness 15 

Best  set  of  £inp  harness No  award. 

J.  H.  Lorimer,  Harmony,  best  display  of  leather 10 

Irvine  &.  Hjuston^  Springfield,  best  display  saddles  and  bridles 10 

"  "  "        horsecollars 5 
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FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 


FARM  AND  HORTICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


AWARDS  ON  FLOUR,   GRAIN  AND  SEEDS. 

Warder  &  Bamett,  Springfield,  best  barrel  white  wheat  flour §10 

N.  G.  Hay  wood,  Tiffin,  2d  best 5 

Jacob  Kissell,  Springfield,  best  barrel  red  wheat  flour 10 

Warder  &  Barnett,  Springfield,  2d  best 5 

George  A.  Deitz,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa.,  best  2  bushels  white  winter  wheat 10 

William  Lang,  Tiffin,  2d  best ^.i 5 

George  A.  Deitz,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  best  2  bushels  amber  winter  wlieat 10 

2d  best 1 No  award. 

George  A.  Deitz,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  best  2  bushels  red  winter  wheat 10 

Martin  Snyder,  Donaldsville,  2d  best 5 

Thomas  Binnington,  Laporte,  best  sample  of  spring  wheat,  half  bushel b 

2d  best No  award. 

W.  H.  Covault,  Casstown,  best  sample  of  rye,  half  bushel 10 

"  "  2d  best 5 

Nelson  Van  Wormer,  Elyria,  best  sample  of  oats,  half  bushel 10 

Absolom  Decker,  Millersport,  2d  best No  award. 

Jesse  Mead,  Bowlusville,  best  sample  of  buckwheat,  half  bushel 5 

Matilda  Ramsey,  Centerville,  best  sample  of  flax  seed,  half  bushel 5 

Best  sample  of  hops,  5  pounds No  award. 

Matilda  Ramsey,  Centerville,  Ijpst  sample  of  timothy  seed,  half  bushel 5 

Jesse  Mead,  Bolosville,  best  sample  of  clover  seed,  half  bushel 5 

Best  sample  of  blue  grass  seed No  award. 

Best  sample  of  orchard  grass - " 

Abraham  Decker,  Millersport,  best  2  bushels  yellow  corn  in  ear 10 

R'  J.  Johnston,  Clifton,  £!d  best 5 

A.  J.  Fuller,  Alcona,  Miami  Co.,  best  2  bushels  white  corn  in  ear 10 

Elias  Collins,  Clifton,  2d  best 5 

W.  J.  Covault,  Casstown,  best  half  bushel  of  barley 10 

2d  best No  award. 

Jesse  Mead,  Bowlusville,  best  20  lbs.  broom  corn ^ 10 

2d  best No  award. 

Best  display  of  meadow  or  pasture " 

Best  display  of  grass  seeds,  20  varieties,  including  clovers " 

2ilbest *. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEB. 

We,  the  undersigned  Committee  on  flour,  grain,  grasses  and  seeds,  would  respectfully 
Bay  that  we  lound  the  competition  on  the  above  mentioned  articles  was  very  close.    We 
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are  sorry  to  say  that  your  honorable  body  had  not  offered  any  premium  on  barley,  but 
we  found  the  exhibition  was  very  fine,  and  we  recommend  it  for  premium. 

Henuy  Hoak, 
John  F.  Harrison, 
Frank  A.  Greene, 
J.  Snyder. 


awards  on  cheese— domestic  manufacture. 

G.  H.  Gates,  Wellington,  best  and  largest  lot $30 

Sdbest 15 

"  "  best  cheese  under  1  year  old 15 

"  "  2d  best  cheese  under  1  year  old 8 

CHEESE— FACTORY   MADE. 

C.  S.  Gates,  Brooklyn,  best  and  largest  lot $30 

"  "  2d  best 15 

"  "         best  cheese  under  1  year 15 

Mary 8 ville  Factory,  Marysville,  2d  best • 8 

SWEEPSTAKES  ON  CHEESE. 

G.  H.  Gates,  Wellington,  best  and  largest  display  of  cheese Silver  Medal. 


AWARDS  ON  BUTTER,  BREAD,  ETC. 

Jolin  T.  Fauver,  Laporte,  best  lot  10  pounds  butter  in  rolls $3 

Matilda  Ramsey,  Centerville,  2d  best 5 

"  "         best  lot  25  pounds  butter  made  in  May  or  June 15 

W.  H.  Covanlt,  Casstown,  2d  best 7 

John  T.  Fauver,  Laporte,  best  tub  or  firkin,  50  pounds,  made  at  any  time 20 

Elizabeth  Snider,  Donaldsville,  2d  best 10 

Best  5  cans  condensed  milk No  award. 

2d  best " 

Mrs.  "Wm.  Woodward,  West  Liberty,  best  3  loaves  domestic  white  bread $8 

Best  5  loaves  baker's  bread No  award. 

Best  pilot  bread " 

Mrs.  Wm.  Woodward,  West  Liberty,  best  biscuit 2 

Matilda  Ramsey,  Centerville,  best  soda  biscuit 2 

SpriDgfield  Steam  Bakery,  Springfield,  best  crackers  (butter) 2 

"  "  "  «  (sweet) 2 

'*  "  «  "  (Boston) 2 

Mrs.  James  Whitely,  Springfield,  best  domestic  corn  bread *»  — 5 

Best  domestic  rye  bread No  award. 

B.  B.  McLane,  Xenia,  beut  domestlo  brown  bread |5 

Mrs,  L.  Bird,  Springfield,  best  domestic  Graham  bread 5 
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Mrs.  A.  Morehouse,  Springfield,  best  Shams $10 

Best  6  beef  tongnes No  award. 

Best  6  pieces  dried  beei^  Spoandseach '' 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEB. 

Tonr  committee  on  bntter,  bread,  etc.,  would  respectfally  report,  that  we  find  the  com- 
petition in  bntter  very  spirited.  Your  committee  were  much  puzzled,  after  testing  the 
many  packages  of  butter,  in  rendering  a  decision  as  to  who  were  justly  entitled  to  pre- 
miums. 

To  make  good  bntter,  the  cream  must  be  churned  sweet,  and  one  pound  of  salt  thor- 
oughly worked  into  every  eight  pounds  of  butter. 

Good  bread,  biscuits  and  crackers,  are  best  made  by  those  who  best  understand  their 
business.  • 

To  make  hams  flavory,  use  sassafras  chips  in  smoking  and  curing. 

O.  C.  TiLLINGHAST, 

8.  Richmond, 

*  M.  £.  DUR&HAM. 


AWARDS  ON  BONBT,  FRBSBRYES,  PICKLES,  ETC. 

Mrs.  A.  Church,  Painesville,  best  10  pounds  honey  $5 

J.  J.  Millinger,  Springfield,  2d  best 3 

Miss  Adelia  Bishop,  Springfield,  best  canned  tomatoes 3 

W.  H.  Covanlt,  Casstown,  best  canned  blackberries 3 

A.  A.  Swope,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  best  canned  raspberries 3 

Mrs.  Qeorge  Yeazel,  Catawba,  best  canned  peaches 3 

Mrs.  Leonard  Sheaf,  Springfield,  best  canned  pears 3 

Mrs.  L.  Bird,  Springfield,  best  canned  apples 3 

Mrs.  Qeorge  Yeazel,  Catawba,  best  canned  quinces 3 

A.  A.  Swope,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  best  canned  cherries 3 

^'                         *'                best  canned  gooseberries 3 

Mrs.  (yeorge  Mitchell,  Casstown,  best  canned  currants 3 

Mrs.  George  Yeazel,  Catawba,  best  canned  grapes 3 

A.  A.  Swope,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  best  and  largest  variety  of  canned  fruits 10 

MaHilda  Ramsey,  Centerville,  best  and  largest  variety  of  pickles 10 

S.  B.  McLane,  Xfuia,  best  and  largest  variety  of  Jellies 10 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Gore,  Springfield,  best  apple  Jelly 3 

Mrs.  George  Mitchell,  Casstown,  best  currant  jelly 2 

Mrs.  George  Yeazel,  Catawba,  best  peach  Jelly 3 

Mrs.  J.  Schenck,  East  Sycamore,  best  quince  Jelly 3 

Mrs.  Greorge  Yeazel,  Catawba,  best  preserved  quinces 3 

Jennie  Huffman,  Springfield,  best  preserved  peaches 3 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Gore,  Springfield,  best  preserved  pears 3 

Mrs.  L.  Bird,  Springfield,  best  preserved  apples 3 

Matilda  Ramwy,  Centerville,  best  preserved  plums • 3 

Mrs.  Joseph  Caldwell,  Cedarville,  best  tomato  catsup 3 

S.  B.  McLane,  Xenia,  best  cucumber  catsup ^ 3 
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8.  B.  McLane,  XeniA^best  piokled  cncnmbers $3 

Matilda  Ramaeji  Conteryille,  beet  pickled  peaches ^ 3 

"                          "          best  piokled  tomatoes 3 

Best  pickled  T\'alnuts 4^ No  award. 

Mrs.  £.  Mayhew,  Urichsville,  best  pickled  bntcenints (3 

Matilda  Bamsey,  CenteryiUe,  best  pickled  mangoes  and  melons 3 

''                          "          best  pickled  onions 3 

"                          "          best  pickled  gherkins 3 

Best  specimen  of  portable  soups No  award. 

Best  specimen  of  concentrated  vegetables ** 

If atilda  Ramsey,  Centenrille,  best  gallon  maple  symp 3 

"                         "          best  10  pounds  maple  sugar 5 

A«  Johnson,  Clifton,  best  cider  yinegar 5 

REPORT  OF  COMlfnTEE. 

Tour  committee  awarded  A.  A.  Swope,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  first  premium  on  canned 
raspberries,  cherries  and  gooseberries ;  also  on  display  of  canned  fruits.  Since  awarding 
the  aboTe  premiums,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proven  to  your  committee,  that  a  portion 
of  said  fruits  were  not  canned,  but  put  up  in  alcohol,  consequently  were  not  entitled  to 
said  premiums. 

O.  BURRAS, 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Prout,  Jr. 
MLbs  S.  J.  Cochran. 


AWARDS  ON  POTATOES. 

W.  E.  Hears,  Milford,  best  half  bushel  Neshannock  potatoes: |5 

O.  Burras,  North  Fairfield,  best  half  bushel  white  peach  blow  potatoes 5 

John  H.  Roberts,  Ui  bana,  best  half  bushel  Jersey  peach  blow  potatoes 5 

Jacob  Conklin,  Urbana,  best  half  bushel  Buckeye  potatoes 5 

J.  L  Covell,  Sandusky,  best  half  bushel  early  rose  potatoes 5 

Mrs.  E.  Mayhew,  Ubrichsville,  best  and  earliest  potatoes 10 

J.  L  Covell,  Sandusky,  best  half  bushel  any  other  variety  of  potatoes 3 

"                **          best  10  varieties  Irish  potatoes,  half  peck  each 10 

J.  Elmer  Kissell,  Springfield,  2d  best 5 

D.  C.  Richmond,  Sanduskyi  best  half  bushel  sweet  potatoes .  * G 

"                      "          best  display  of  sweet  potatoes 10 

^  REPORT  OF  COMMirTBE. 

Tour  committee  recommend  that  the  Board  offer  a  second  premium  on  Irish  potatoes, 

also  on  sweet.    There  is  a  large  number  of  entries,  and  some  very  fine  specimens  that 

are  deserving  of  second  premiums. 

C.  S.  Gates, 

C.  W.  Taylor, 

JoHK  Hull. 
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AWARDS  ON  VEGETABLES. 

N.  J.  Kelly,  East  Cleveland,  beet  6  parsnips $3 

J.  I.  Covell,  Sandusky,  2d  best 2 

N.  J.  Kelly,  East  Cleveland,  best  6  carrots 3 

J.  L  Covell,  Sandusky,  2d  best 2 

N.J.  Kelly,  East  Cleveland,  best  6  long  blood  beets 3 

Wm.  Ashworth,  Tippecanoe  City,  2d  best 2 

N.  J.  Kelly,  East  Cleveland,  best  6  tamip  beets 3 

M.  A.  Bnnyan,  Springfield,  2d  best |^ 2 

Thomas  W.  Knight,  Sandusky,  best  6  mangold  warzels 3 

J.  I.  Covell,  Sandnsky,  2d  best 2 

VVm.  Ashworth,  Tippecanoe  City,  best  display  of  beets 5 

N.  J.  Kelly,  East  Cleveland,  best  6  white  tnmips , 3 

Henrietta  Cook,  Springfield,  2d  best 2 

George  Powers  &  Son,  Perrysburg,  best  peck  of  tomatoes 5 

S.  A.  Thomas,  Dialton,  2d  best 3 

O.  Burras,  North  Fairfield,  best  display  of  tomatoes 5 

James  Killen,  Springfield,  best  3  drnmhead  sabbages 3 

Wm.  Ashworth,  Tippecanoe  City,  2d  best 2 

James  Killen,  Springfield,  best  2  heads  of  Dntch  cabbages 3 

N.  J.  Kelly,  East  Cleveland,  2d  best 2 

Wm.  Ashworth,  Tippecanoe  City,  best  4  heads  any  other  variety 3 

N.  J.  Kelly,  East  Cleveland,  2d  best  - 2 

N.  J.  Kelly,  East  Cleveland,  best  3  heads  canliflower 3 

R.  R.  Dory,  Springfield,  2d  best 2 

O.  Bnrras,  North  Fairfield,  best  half  peck  red  onions « 3 

R.  R.  Dory,  Springfield,  2d  best 2 

James  Killen,  Springfield,  berft  half  peck  yellow  onions 2 

O.  Barras,  Springfield,  2d  best 2 

R.  R.  Dory,  Springfield,  best  half  peck  white  onions 3 

James  Killen,  Springfield,  2d  best 2 

Wm.  Ashworth,  Tippecanoe  City,  best  half  peck  potato  onions 3 

N.  J.  Kelly,  East  Cleveland,  2d  best p^....  2 

O.  Barras,  North  Fairfield,  best  display  of  onions 5 

Wm.  Ashworth,  Tippecanoe  City,  best  half  peck  peppers  for  pickling 3 

Wm.  Ashworth,  Tippecanoe  City,  2d  best 2 

Mrs.  E.  Mayhew,  Uhrichsville,  best  display  of  peppers 5 

Wm.  Ashworth,  Tippecanoe  City,  best  12  roots  salsify 3 

N.  J.  Kelly,  East  Cleveland,  2d  best 2 

James  KQlen,  Springfield,  best  6  stalks  celery 3 

Joseph  H.  Killen,  Springfield,  2d  best 2 

N.  J.  Kelly,  East  Cleveland,  best  half  dozen  marrow  squashes 3 

J.  I.  Covell,  Sandusky,  2d  best 2 

D.  C.  Richmond,  best  half  dozen  Hubbard  squashes 3 

O.  Bnrras,  North  Fairfield,  2d  best 2 

J.  I.  Covell,  Sandnsky,  best  3  winter  crook-neck  squashes 3 

O.  Burras,  North  Fairfield,  2d  best 2 

John  Kiblinger,  Spriugfield,  best  French  squashes  3 
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J.I.  Covell,  Sandusky,  2d  best - |2 

O.  Burras,  North  Fairfield,  best  display  of  sqnashea ^ 5 

Renben  Hoffman,  Springfield,  best  3  pampklns 3 

J.  F.  Stewart,  Clifton,  2d  best 2 

Hicbard  Collier,  Springfield,  best  display  of  pumpkins 5 

N.  J.  Kelly,  East  Cleveland,  best  dozen  of  sweet  corn,  green 3 

O.  BarraB,  North  Fairfield,  2d  best 2 

A.  0.  Judson,  Grand  Rapids,  best  display  of  sweet  corn,  green  or  dry 5 

Benben  Huffman,  Springfield,  best  2  mountain  sweet  watermelons 3 

D.  B.  Miller,  Washington  C.  H.,  2d  best 2 

"         "               "                "      best  3  watermelons,  any  other  variety 3 

Reaben  Huffman,  Springfield,  2d  best 2 

W.  B.  Poling,  Yellow  Springs,  best  3  green-fleshed  muskmelons 3 

D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  2d  best 2 

Renben  Huffman,  Springfield ,  best  3  yellow-fleshed  mnskmelons 3 

J.  LCovell,  Sandusky,  2d  best 2 

J.  I.  Co  veil,  Sandusky,  best  and  greatest  display  of  melons,  all  varieties,  both  water- 
melons and  muskmelons 5 

J.  I.  Covell,  Sandusky,  best  6  encumbers 2 

"              "           best  half  peck  lima  beans,  in  pod 3 

Wm.  Ashworth,  Tippecanoe  City,  2d  best .• 2 

*'                  "              "     best  half  bushel  kidney  bush  beans,  in  pod 3 

Mrs,  E.  Mayhew,  Uhrichsville,  2d  best 2 

O.  Burras,  North  Fairfield,  best  and  greatest  variety  garden  beans 5 

N.  J.  Kelly,  East  Cleveland,  best  half  peck  gherkin  cucumbers 3 

O.  Burras,  North  Fairfield,  best  3  egg  plants 2 

Wm.  Ashworth,  Tippecanoe  City,  best  half  peck  field  peas,  dry 3 

O.  Burras.  North  Fairfield,  2d  best 2 

Wm.  Ash  worth,  Tippecanoe  City,  best  half  peck  garden  peas 5 

Mrs.  E.  Mayhew,  Uhrichsville,  2d  best 2 

Wm.  Ashworth,  Tippecanoe  City,  best  and  greatest  variety  of  peas 5 

O.  Burras,  North  Fairfield,  best  and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables  raised  by  one  ex- 

hibiter 25. 

J.  I.  Covell,  Sandusky,  2d  best 15 

IlKI»ORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Your  Cominittoe  would  most  respectfully  report  that  we  find  in  the  vegetable  depart- 
ment an  excellent  disx>la^.  The  competition  is  so  close,  your  Committee  find  it  a  very 
difficult  and  arduous  task  to  award  the  premiums,  to  give  all  parties  concerned  general 
llati^  fact  ion. 

The  very  fine  display  of  pumpkins,  squashes,  turnips,  beets,  peas,  beans,  and  other 
articles  too  numerous  to  mention,  reflect  very  much  credit  upon  the  honest  cultivators 
of  the  soil. 

HENftY  RiDENOUR, 

Joel  M.  Tuttlk, 

M.  LiPSETT. 
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AWARDS  ON  SUMMER  AND  FALL  APPLES. 

T.  P.  Johnson,  Osborne,  best  6  varieties $15 

John  D.  Kirk  Patrick,  Urbana,  2d  best 10 

Henry  Gulick,  Bevis,  best  3  varieties 8 

Wm.  Miller,  Port  Clinton,  2d  best 5 

**                     "               best  approved  new  variety 2 

"                     "               best  3  varieties  of  large 3 

J.  W.  Ross,  Perrysburg,  best  3  varieties  of  market 6 

2d  best No  award. 

John  A.  Warder,  Cleves,  best  variety  dessert 5 

Wm.  Miller,  Port  Clinton,  2d  best 3 

T.  P.  Johnson,  Osborne,  best  and  most  handsomely  arranged  basket,  containing  1 

peck,  6  varieties 6 

John  D.  Kirk  Patrick,  Urbana,  2d  best 3 

Wm.  Miller,  Port  Clinton,  best  display  of  15  varieties,  by  amatear 20 

A.  M.  Gatch  &  Sons,  Mil  ford,  2d  beat 10 

J.  II.  W.  Mnmma,  Dayton,  best  display  of  15  varieties,  by  professional 20 

George  Powers  &  Sons,  Perrysbnrg,  2d  best 10 

AWARDS  ON  WINTER  APPLES. 

T.  P.Johnson,  Osborne,  best  10  varieties $20 

J.  H.  W.  Mumma,  Dajtou,  2d  best 10 

A.  M.  Gatch  &  Sons,  Milford,  best  5  varieties 12 

J.  H.  W.  Mnmma,  Dayton,  2d  best 6 

T.  P.  Johnson,  Osborne,  best  5  plates  of  large 10 

H.  Heffelbower,  Monclovia,  2d  best 7 

John  A.  Warder,  Cleves,  best  variety  of  dessert ^-..  5 

E.  S.  Slinglnff,  Canal  Dover,  2d  best 3 

A.  M.  Gatch  &  Sons,  Milford,  best  variety  of  market 15 

H.  Heffelbower,  Monclovia,  2d  best 10 

A.  M.  Gatch  &  Sons,  Milford,  best  half  bnshel  basket  of  10  varieties 10 

J.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  Urbana,  2d  best 7 

T.  P.  Johnson,  Oobome,  best  display  of  30  varieties,  grown  by  amateur 30 

A.  M.  Gatch  &  Sons,  Milford,  2d  best 20 

George  Powers  &,  Son,  Perrysburg,  best  display  of  30  varieties,  grown  by  professional  30 

Henry  Gulick,  Bevis,  2d  best 20 

N.  Ohmer,  Dayton,  best  plate  of  5  Baldwins 2 

Wm.  Miller,  Port  Clinton,  best  plate  of  5  Belleflower 2 

Henry  Milner,  Sandusky,  best  plate  of  5  Belmont 2 

J.  B.  Marshall,  Cleve^nd,  best  plate  of  5  Canada  Red 2 

O.  R.  Mumma,  Dayton,  best  plate  of  5Celestia 2 

John  A.  Warder,  Cleves,  best  plaieof  5  Ben  Davis 2 

Best  plate  of  5  Jefferis No  award. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Perrysbnrg,  best  plate  of  5  Jonathan 2 

N.  Ohmer,  Dayton,  best  plate  of  5  King  of  Tompkins  coHn ty 2 

John  A.  Warder,  Cleves,  best  plate  of  5  melon 2 

K.  Ohmer,  Dayton,  best  plate  of  5  Northern  Spy 2 
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8.  B.  Mamballi  Cleveland,  best  plate  of  5  Ohio  Nonpareil $2 

Win.  Miller,  Port  Clinton,  best  plate  of  5  Peck's  Pleasant » 2 

"                            "                            "     Esopns  Spitzenburg 2 

J.  W.  Robs,  Perrysbnrg,  best  plate  of  5  Evening  Party 2 

N.  Obmer,  Dayton,  best  plate  of  5  Rambo 2 

Wm.  Miller,  Port  Clinton,  best  plate  of  5  Rhode  Island  Greening 2 

N.  Ob nier,  Dayton,  best  plate  of  5  Rome  Beanty 2 

R.  B.  Lemiug,  Milforu,  best  plate  of  Roxbury  Russet 2 

Martin  Varner,  Painesville,  best  plate  of  5  Wagner 2 

Wm.  LongBtreth,  Sr.,  Dayton,  best  plate  of  5  White  Pippin 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  on  Winter  Apples  report  that  the  display  of  this  frnit  was  exceedingly 
lan^e  and  fine,  notwithstanding  the  very  short  crop  in  some  parts  of  the  Srate.  A  large 
portion  of  the  entries,  as  visual,  were  from  the  north-western  section  of  the  State.  Still 
most  of  the  best  apples  exhibited  were  from  the  central  and  south-western  sections. 

Among  the  nnmerons  lots  of  fine  apples  deservinc:  of  commendation,  we  would  specially 
mention  the  large  display  made  by  Col.  D.  C.  Richmond,  of  Sandusky,  who  very  gener- 
ously declined  to  enter  them  in  competition  for  the  premiums,  bnt^uly  for  exhibition. 

We  wonid  respectfully  suggest  that  the  labors  of  the  different  fruit  committees  might 

be  much  easier,  and  more  correctly  performed,  if  there  could  be  more  system  in  the 

arrangement  of  the  samples  when  placed  on  tbe  cables  in  the  hall. 

M.  B.  Batehah, 

Leo  Wkltz, 

W.  E.  MsAita. 

APPLE    SWEEPSTAKES. 

Wm.  Miller,  Port  Clinton,  best  40  varieties  of  summer,  fall  and  winter  apples $40 

James  W.  Ross,  Perr^sburg,  2d  best 20 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  fonnd  the  display  on  sweepstakes  unnsually  fine,  and  the  competition 
in  some  thiee  or  four  entries  so  close  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  to  decide  in  awaid- 
iug  premiums. 

We  noticed  some  40  varieties  from  D.  C.  Richmond,  of  Sandusky,  (not  entered  for 
comptstitiou),  deserving  of  notice  by  the  committee. 

S.  B.  Marshall, 

Daniel  HamiltoNi 
H.  U.  Heikes. 


AWARDS  ON  PEACHES,  PEARS,  QUINCES  AND  PLUMS. 
PEACHES. 

M.  B.  Bateham,  Painesville,  best  6  varieties  peaches,  6  each |12 

2d  best No  award. 

H.  G.  Tryon,  Willonghby,  best  3  varieties  of  peaches,  6  each ^ 8 

2d  best ^. No  award, 
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H.  G.  Tryon,  Willonghby,  beet  plate  of  1  variety $3 

Wm.  LongBtreth,  Dayton,  2cl  beat '. 2 

Beat  new  aeedliDg  or  variety No  award. 

2d  be8t No  award. 

Best  display  of  12  varieties,  grown  by  amateur No  award. 

H.  G.  Tryon,  Willonghby,  2d  best 15 

A.  P.  Bateham,  Paiuesville,  best  display  of  12  varieties,  grown  by  professional 25 

M.  B.  Bateham,  Paiuesville,  2d  best 15 

FEARS. 

Henry  Gnlick,  Bevis,  best  3  varieties  summer  and  fall  pears (10 

8.  B.  Marshall,  Cleveland,  2d  best 5 

''  ''  best  5  varieties  summer  and  fall  pears 10 

4  A..  Harris,  Cleveland,  2d  best 5 

S.  B.  Marshall,  Cleveland,  best  12  varieties  fall  and  winter  pears 15 

N.  Ohmer,  Dayton,  2d  best 10 

S.  B.  Marshall,  Cleveland,  best  half  peck  seckles 5 

Wm.  Ramsey,  Dayton,  2d  best 3 

Best  half  peck  Bartletts No  award. 

ed  best No  award. 

8.  B.  Marshall,  Cleveland,  best  plate  seckles 2 

«  "  "  Bartlette 2 

J.  A.  Harris,  Cleveland,  best  plate  Flemish  Beauty 2 

8.  B.  Marshall,  Cleveland,  best  plate  Louisa  Bonne  de  Jersey 2 

Mrs.  John  V.  Pnrsell,  Donalds viUe,  best  plate  Onondaga 2 

J.  A.  Harris,  Cleveland,  best  plate  Beurre  Diel 2 

George  Powers  &  Son,  Perry sburg,  best  plate  Duchess  d'Angouleme 2 

Henry  Gulick,  Bevis,  best  plate  Beurre  Clairgeau 2 

8.  B.  Marshall,  Cleveland,  best  3  plates  large  pears 6 

J.  A.  Harris,  Cleveland,  2d  best 3 

8.  B.  Marshall,  Cleveland,  best  5. plates  market  pears 10 

J.  A.  Harris,  Cleveland,  2d  best 5 

Best  new  variety No  award. 

J.  A.  Harris,  Cleveland,  best  1  variety  dessert 3 

9d  best No  award. 

Best  display  of  20  varieties  by  amateur No  award. 

J.  A.  Harris,  Cleveland,  2d  best 10 

8.  B.  Marshall,  Cleveland,  best  display  of  20  varieties,  by  professional 15 

George  Powers  &  Son,  Perrysburg,  2d  best 10 

QCIKCES. 

James  Dnnapace,  Perrysburg,  best  12qmnces |5 

Thomas  Shaw,  Springfield,  2d  beet 3 

L.  U.  Todd,  Vermillion,  best  peck  quinces 10 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Torbert,  Springfield,  2d  best 5 

PLUMS. 

Best  display  of  5  varieties  plums No  award. 

2d  best No  award. 

Best  display  of  6  varieties,  6  each No  award 
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2d  best No  award. 

Best  plate  of  12  specimeos No  award. 

W  iHwt No  award. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  rpqnest  that  in  future  the  competiog  varieties  in  different  classes  be 
arranged  ti»gether,  in  order  that  they  may  be  intelligently  and  Justly  compared;  the 
present  want  of  system,  involving  great  labor  for  the  commltteeSi  and  almost  impossi- 
bility of  duing  justice  to  competitors,  where  the  competition  is  at  ali  close.  We  report 
that  we  find  the  display,  as  a  whole,  interesting  and  creditable  to  o«r  State  as  well  as  to 
the  growers. 

Qrorge  W.  Campbell, 
J.  W.  Dunham, 
H.  H.  Heikes. 


AWARDS  ON  GRAPES— HARDY. 

J.  A.  Harris,  Cleveland,  best  10  varieties,  6  bunches  each (15 

L.  U.Todd,  Vermillion,  2d  best 8 

L.  J.  &  J.  M  Cahoon,  North  Dover,  best  6  varieties,  6  bunches  each 10 

Lu  U.  Todd,  Vermillion,  2d  best 5 

J.  A.  Harris,  Cleveland,  best  3  varieties  6  bunches  each 8 

L.  J.  ^k  J  M.  Cahoon,  North  Dover,  2d  best 4 

Best  new  and  valuable  seedling No  award. 

J.  A.  Harris,  Cleveland,  best  display  of  15  varieties,  3  bunches  each 25 

L.  H.  Todd,  Vermillion,  2d  best 15 

"-             "            best  6  bunches  Catawba j 3 

"              Isabella '3 

J.  A.  Harris,  Cleveland,  best  6  bunches  Hartford  prolific 3 

"                  "         best  bunch  Creveling 3 

L.  J.  &  J.  M.  Cahoon,  North  Dover,  best  6  bunches  Salem 3 

J.  A.  Harris,  Cleveland,  best  6  bunches  Concord 3 

Lh  U.  Todd,  Vermillion,  best  6  bunches  Delaware 3 

J.  A.  Harris,  Cleveland,  best  6  bunches  Ives 3 

8.  B.  Marshall,  Cleveland,  best  6  bunches  Diana 3 

L*.  U.  Todd,  Vermillion,  best  6  bunches  lona 3 

«                  "                     "            IsraeUa 3 

Best  6  bunches  Adirondac No  award. 

J.  A.  Harris,  Cleveland,  best  6  bunches  Rebecca 3 

"                  «                     "           Allen's  Hybrid 3 

«                 "                    «          Martha 3 

*                      '           Walter 3 

Lb  U.  Todd,  Vermillion,  best  6  bunches  Norton's  Virginia  seedling 3 

"                 "                     "          Enmelan 3 

8.  B.  Marshall,  Cleveland,  best  early  grape 3 

Lfa  J.  d^  J.  M.  Cahoon,  North  Dover,  best  late  grape 5 

B«8t  display  of  Ohio  wines No  award 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTKK. 

The  Committee  in  tbi.s  department  report  that  they  have  awarded  the  premiums  as 
they  are  set  forth,  respectively,  in  the  foregoing;  schedule. 

The  e^hittition  of  grapen,  both  in  variety  and  quality,  has  never  been  excelled  at  any 
former  exhibition.  Mr.  Harris,  of  Cleveland,  showed  53  varieties,  and  there  are  about.  70 
varieties  on  exhibition.  Several  entnts  were  made  in  the  class  *' seedlings  never  btfore 
exhibited,^'  and  the  Committee  have  taken  the  liberty  of  awarding  no  premiums  in  this 
class,  believing  that  nothing  was  shown  superior  to  many  old  and  well  known  varieties. 
They  would  deprecate  the  prominence  that  is  given  to  seedlings,  at  the  expense  of  vuri. 
ctlcs  that  experience,  climate  and  seasons  have  pioved  reliable  for  general  cultivation. 

A.  B.  BUTTLKS, 

B.  W.  Stkvkn.-»ox, 

A.  Mcl2(T08II. 


REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  03?^  KANSAS  FRUITS. 

To  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Gentlemen: — Your  special  Committee  appointed  to  pass  npon  the  merits  of  fruity 
grain  and  vegetables  exhibited,  but  not  competing  for  premiums,  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1871,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  discharged  their  duty,  and  offer  the  following: 

We  find  that  the  above  collection  was  sent  hereby  the  State  Emigration  Society,  of 
which  George  T.  Anthony  is  President,  and  A.  B.  Havens  Secretary.  The  purpose  of  the 
exhibition  has  for  its  ulterior  object,  the  comparison  of  the  Kansas  growth  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  cereals,  wilh  that  of  her  sister  States,  and  to  illustrate,  that  although 
^tuated  npon  the  borders  of  civilization,  she  seems  to  be  tha  peer  of  any  in  advanct  d 
agriculture,  and  that  her  soil  and  climate  are  capable  of  producing  all  products  beloug- 
log  to  the  latitude. 

On  a  critical  examination,  we  find  represented  in  this  collection  thirty-seven  named 
varieties  of  apples,  that  for  size,  flavor  and  perfection,  are  eqiitil,  if  not  superior  to  any 
colle<!tion  on  the  ground.  We  find  one  variety  of  peaches  of  superior  size;  we  fii«d  a 
large  collection  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barlijy,  buckwheat  and  com ;  also  samples  of  the 
cfistor  beans,  peanuts,  brown  com,  potatoes,  onions,  beets,  etc.,  all  the  product  of  that 
young  an.d  thriving  State,  and  all  showing  a  perfect  growth  and  superior  size,  highly 
creditable  to  that  commonwealth. 

lu  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  enterprise  and  energy 
that  sends  out,  so  great  a  distance,  snch  a  large  collection  of  soil  products,  and  express 
an  opinion  that  such  exhibitions  cannot  fail  to  work  good  to  the  agricultural  public,  and 
we  desire  to  see  the  principle  can  led  ont  by  other  States. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  A.  Warder, 
Geo.  W.  Campiieli^ 
M.  B.  Bateham. 
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SIXTH  DEPABTMENT, 


FLOWER3    AND    FINE    ARTS. 


AWARDS  OX  FLOWERS. 

John  M.  Clemens,  Urbana,  best  floral  ornament $(0 

2d  best No  award* 

Alliert  Eglinj^er,  Springfield,  best  and  most  handsomely  arranged  baiiket  of  flowers 

for  table 5 

MiseH.  C.  Hastings,  Springfield,  2d  best 3 

IVbt  ornamental  fruit  stand No  award. 

Alliert  Eglinger,  Springfield,  best  ornamental  flower  stand 10 

E.  Steiuer,  Dayton,  best  and  most  beautiful  hanging  bauket  for  flowers 5 

PROFESSIONAL   LIST— STOVE  AND   GREKKUOUSE  PLANTS. 

John  M.  Clemens,  Urbana,  best  collection,  20  varieties $15 

Albert  Eglinger,  Springfield,  2d  best lO 

John  M.  Clemens,  Urbana,  best  collection  12  varieties 8 

Ge  >rge  R.  Mnnima,  Dayton,  2d  best 5 

John  M.  Clemens,  Urbana,  best  specimen  plant  in  or  ont  of  bloom 3 

"                      "       Iwst  collection,  10  varieties  variegated  leaved  plants 5 

Albert  Eglinger,  Springfield,  2d  best 3 

Jtihn  M.  ClemenM,  Urbana,  best  single  specimen 1 

Best  collection  aloes  and  cactus  in  pots ., No  award. 

Albert  Eglinger,  Springfield,  best  collection  fuchsias,  in  i)Ots 3 

George  R.  Mumma,  Dayton,  '2d  best '.  2 

Albert  Eglinger,  Springfield,  best  collection  geraniums  in  bloom 3 

George  R.  Mumma,  Dayton,  2d  best 2 

John  M.  Clemens,  Urbana,  best  collection  ferns  and  lyoopodiums 5 

George  R.  Mamma,  Dayton,  2d  beet 2 

Albert  Eglinger,  Springfield,  best  and  largest  collection  verbenas,  grown  iu  pots 5 

John  M.  Clemens.  Urbana,  24l  best 3 

Albert  Eglinger,  Springfield,  best  and  greatest  variety  petunias  iu  pots 2 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

Albert  Eglinger,  Springfield,  best  and  largest  collection  dahlias,  21  named  varieties.  $5 

John  M.  Clemens,  Urbana,  2d  best 3* 

•'                         "       iHfSt  U  varieties  dahlias - 3 

Albert  Eglinger,  Springfield,  2d  best Z 

"                         *'          best  and  largest  collection  roses,  named  varieties 5 

2d  best No  award. 
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Albert  Eglinger,  Springfield,  best  12  roses $3 

2d  best No  award. 

Albert  E«$liuger,  Springfield,  best  and  largest  collection  verbenas,  named  yarieties..      S 

2d  best No  award. 

Albert  E^^lioger,  Springfield,  best  12  distinct  named  yarieties  of  verbenas 3 

2d  best No  award. 

Best  and  largest  collection  phloxes,  named  varieties '* 

2d  best " 

Best  display  asters " 

Best  disiday  gladiolus - " 

2d  best " 

Best  display  coxcombs  and  amaranths '^ 

Best  display  doable  zinnias " 

Albert  Ej^liuger,  Springfield,  best  and  greatest  display  cat  flowers,  other  than  above.      5 

2d  best N»  award. 

Albert  Eglinger,  Springfield,  best  pair  parlor  boqaets,  any  style,  not  to  exceed  12 

inches  2 

John  M.  Clemens,  Urbana,  2d  best 1 

Best  collection  native  flowers,  with  list  of  names No  award. 

2d  best « 


AMATEUR  LIST— £TOVB  AKD  GREEX  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Best  collection,  20  varieties No  award. 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Lufland,  Columbns,  2d  best $10 

Best  collection,  12  varieties No  award. 

2d  best " 

Mrs.  C.  Kiiox,  Springfield,  best  specimen  plant,  in  or  ont  of  bloom 3 

Best  collection  10  varietits  variegated  leaved  plants No  award. 

2d  best " 

Beat  single  specimen ** 

Best  collection  aloes  and  cactus  in  pots " 

Best  collection  fachsias,  in  pots *' 

2d  best " 

Best  collection  geraniams  in  bloom *' 

2d  best " 

Best  collection  ferns  and  lycopodiums " 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Lufland,  Columbus,  2d  best 2 

Mrs.' A.  Cburch,  Painesville,  best  and  largest  collection  verbenas  grown  in  pots 5 

Miss  Clara  McClelland,  Columbus,  2d  best 3 

Best  and  greatest  variety  petunias No  award. 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

Mrs.  A.  Church,  Painesville,  best  and  largest  collection  dahlias,  24  named  varieties..    $5 

2d  best No  award. 

Mrs.  A.  Cburcb,  Painesville,  best  12  varieties  dahlias 5 

2d  best No  award. 

Best  and  largest  collection  roses,  named  varieties " 

2d  best " 
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Best  riroaett No  award. 

2d  beat « 

Mrs.  A.  Chnrch,  PaiDesville  best  and  largest  oolleotion  yerbenaSy  oamed  varieties. . . .    $3 

Clara  McClelland,  Culnmbos,  2d  best A 

Mrs.  A  Charch,  Paiaesville,  best  12  distinct  named  varieties 3 

2d  best No  award. 

Miss  Clara  McClelland,  Columbus,  best  d isplay  of  phloxes 2 

2d  best No  award. 

Mrs.  A.  Church,  Painesville,  best  display  asters 2 

**  **         best  display  gladiolus 3 

2d  best No  award. 

J.  H.  Mumma,  Day  ten,  best  display  coxcombs  and  amaranths 2 

"  "        best  display  doable  zinnias 2 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Shinn,  Selma,  best  and  greatest  display  of  flowers  other  than  above 6 

Mrs.  A.  Church,  Painesville,  2d  best 3 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Gore,  Springfield,  best  pair  parlor  boquets,  any  style,  not  to  exceed  12 

inches 2 

Mrs.  A.  Chnrch,  Painesville,  2d  best 1 

B«38t  collection  native  flowers,  with  list  of  names No  award. 

2d  best " 


AWARDS  ON  DRAWINGS,  PAINTINGS,  ETC. 

Clark  Sl  Wise,  Springfield,  best  life-size  photograph,  colored  in  oil,  by  Ohio  artist  ..  f'20 

T.  Teeple  ^  Co.,  Wuoster,  best  life  size  photograph,  in  water  colors 13 

C.  T.  Webber,  Cincinnati,  best  photograph  from  life,  in  oil 20 

Best  photograph  in  oil  of  horse,  bull  or  cow No  award. 

BfSt  specimen  of  painting,  in  oil,  by  American  artist " 

Miss  Mary  Spencer,  Cincinnati,  best  specimen  of  painting,  in  oil,  by  Ohio  artist....    20 

Clark  6l  Wise,  Springfield,  best  specimen  in  water  colors 10 

Miss  Mary  Spencer,  Cincinnati,  best  landscape  from  nature,  in  oil,  by  an  Ohio  artist.    20 

Mrs.  E.  Rogers,  Springfield,  best  landscape  from  nature,  in  water  colors 10 

Best  original  poetical  painting,  by  Ohio  artist No  award. 

Best  original  historical  painting,  by  Ohio  artist " 

T.  A.  Beach,  Delaware,  best  specimen  of  uncolored  photograph Diploma. 

Julia  C.  Huntington,  Springfield,  best  specimen  of  different  objects  in  natnral  his- 
tory, in  oil  or  other  colors,  by  Ohio  artist Dip.  and    20 

E.  Edmondson,  Dayton,  best  specimen  fruit  or  flower  painting,  in  oil Dip.  and    10 

Miss  Eliza  Van  Deman,  Delaware,  best  specimen  fruit  or  flower  painting,  in  water 

colors Dip.  and      5 

Best  specimen  Ohio  landscape,  in  oil,  by  Ohio  artist No  award. 

Miss  Mary  Spencer,  Cincinnati,  best  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Ohio  or  foreign 

artist 60 

Clark  &.  W ise,  Springfield,  best  fancy  portrait,  by  Ohio  artist 10 

"  "  "  painting,  in  water  colors 10 

Homer  Lee,  Mansfield,  best  engraving 10 

Best  wood  engraving No  award 

Best  lithography ** 
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Best  porcelain  painting  and  gilding No  award' 

J.  VV.  Van  Sickle,  Springfield,  best.  specimeD  penniansbip $5 

Miss  Julia  C.  Houtington,  Springfield,  best  crayon  drawing 5 

Best  pencil  drawing No  award,. 

Best  specimen  porcelain  photograph " 

Clark  &  Wise,  Hpriugfield,  best  photograph  of  infant,  colored  in  oil 10 

"  "  *•  in  water  colors 10 

Best  photograph  of  infant,  nncolored No  award. 

Bt-st  specimen  of  graining .--.        '* 

M.  Fisher,  Springfield,  best  fancy  sign  painting 10 


AWARDS  ON  SCULPTURE,  ETC. 

Best  sculpture  by  Ohio  artist No  award. 

Dodds  &  Caskey,  Xeuia,  best  collection  marble  work,  by  Ohio  artists $10 

Best  marble  man t le No  awaid . 

Best  carving  in  wood ** 

Mrs.  L.  Specs,  Colnmbns,  best  collection  and  greatest  vari»-ty  of  insects 10 

M.  Lippett,  Saudnsky,  best  collection  and  greatest  variety  of  Ohio  birds,  prepare! . .     SO 
"  "  "  "  quadrapedd,  prepared.     10 


AWARDS  OK  DESIGNS. 

Best  design  for  farm  hnnse No  entry. 

Best  design  for  farm  barn " 

Best  design  for  dairy  barn i  •* 

Best  design  for  cheese  factory " 

Best  design  for  poultry  house " 

B»«t  design  for  farm  gate " 

Best  design  for  granary " 

Best  bridge  (model  of).. I " 

Best  architectural  drawing " 

2d  beat " 


AWARDS  ON  INSTRUMENTS— PUILOSOPniCAb,  ETC. 

Charles  M.  Evans,  Cincinnati,  best  artificial  limbs Diploma. 

Best  snrgical  instruments No  award. 

Best  set  of  optical  instrnments " 

Dill's  Dental  Co.,  Dayton,  best  specimen  dentibtry Diploma. 

Best  theodolite No  award 

Best  level " 

Best  surveyor's  compass " 

Best  acliromat  ic  telescope " 

Best  optical  apparatus i " 

Bebt  balance " 
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J.  G.  Bowersmith,  of  Manpfield,  best  thermometer Diploma. 

Henry  TMitcbell,  of  Cinciunuti,  beet  acidomuter " 

BfSt  electro-utagnetic  apparatus No  award. 

B.  8t  electric  telcf^rnph " 

Beet  elfCtric  maebiue •* 

Best  galvanic  battery  and  apparatus " 

Best  set  drawing  instruments " 

John  P.  Allen,  Spiiugtield,  best  chronometer Diploma. 

"  "  best  clock,  (8  days) $5 

Best  specimen  silver  ware,  with  agriculturul  debigus,  suitable  fur  premiums.. Nu  award. 

Best  si>ecimen  Argentine  or  Biittunia  ware " 

Best  turned  and  cast  Biittauia " 

J.  G.  Bowersniith,  Mansfield,  best  barometer Diploma. 

H.  Twitcbell,  Cincinnati,  best  hydrometer ,. '* 


AWARDS  ox  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Best,  grand  or  semi-grand  piano  forte No  award. 

J.  F.  Harris  &  Co.,  Columbus,  best  and  cheapest  piano,  with  case  of  iron  or  wood, 

finished  in  oil  or  Yarninh Silv.  Med. 

J.  F.  Harris  &  Co  ,  ColunibuB,  bust  square  piano " 

C.  D.  Houk,  Springfield,  best  violin $5 

J.  F.  Han  is  &  Co.,  Col  umbns,  best  reed  organ,  with  twoor  more  sets  of  reeds..  Silv.  Med. 

J.  C.  White,  Springfield,  best  and  cheapest  parlor  organ " 

Be8t  melodeon,  1  set  reeds No  award. 

J.  F.  Harris  dr  Co.,  ColnnibuR,  best  melodeon,  2  sets  reeds >.. Diploma. 

J,  C.  White,  Springfield,  best  flute 3 

•'  "        clarionet 5 

Boat  set  of  band  instruments No  award. 


COMMENDED    ARTICLES. 


FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 

Wm.  R.  Burnett,  Springfield,  mare  2  years  old. 

J.  B.  Bf  tthan,  Allen  P.  O  ,  boar  2  years  old. 

Simon  B»*ery,  London,  boar  under  1  year  old. 

D.  W.  TTarrii,  DeOrnft'.  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  under  6  months  old. 

Joseph  Biowbiug,  Washiugtou  C.  U.,  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  over  6  montha  old. 
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SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 

ITnber  Gnnn  &  Co.,  Marion,  horse  hay  rake  (revolvlnj;^). 

Hnlbtti-t  &  Pai£e,  Paiiiesville,  portable  engine  and  road  steamer. 

Colnmbns  Macbint*  Co.,  Colnmbns,  steam  pnrop. 

Dennis  Michaels,  Hopedale,  horse  power  (sweep). 

J.  C.  Evans  &,  Son,  Delaware,  ice  plow. 

G.  M.  Peters  Sl  Co  ,  Lancaster,  rear  delivery  dropping);  attachment. 

Hulbnrt  &.  Paj^e,  Puinesville,  Rider^s  patent  road  steamer. 

H.  W.  Harwell,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Habcock's  fire  extinguisher. 

Hills  &  Hoag,  New  York  city,  Sflf-feeding  hand  saw  mill. 

S.  O.  Root,  Lodi,  N.  Y,  apple  parer  and  slicer. 

George  Braxt<on,  Springfield,  lifting  and  dumping  machine. 

Jones  &.  Parrott,  Dayton,  flour  bolting  machine. 

William  Forest,  Springfiehl,  grinder  for  mowing  machine  knives. 

Lewis  &  White,  Richmond,  lud.,  cane  stripper. 

Norton  &  BIymer,  Cincinnati,  sngar  cano  mills  and  evaporator. 

R.  R.  Carpenter,  Tippecanoe,  car  break  and  starter. 

Ohio  Pump  Co.,  Toledo,  chain  pump  valve. 

"  "        pump  boring  machine. 

H.  Batrs,  Dayton,  self-adjusting  hand  drill. 
G.  W.  Turner,  Springfit-ld,  hand  garden  cultivator. 
Wm.  Gam  well.  Chagrin  Falls,  pruning  shears. 
J.  B.  Turner,  Inkster,  Mi<  h.,  potato  bug  gatherer. 
W.  A.  Nixon,  Alliance,  machine  for  making  threshing  machine  teeth. 
A.  J.  Ne-lis  6l  Co.,  Pitthburg,  Pa.,  specimen  of  iron  and  steel. 
Dayton  Machine  Co.,  Dayton,  hand  drill  and  cutter  for  bolls  and  screws. 
J.  N.  Bebout,  Oberlin,  rafrer  hook. 

Bradner  &  Haven,  Pine  Cr**ek,  N.  Y.,  separator  and  bagger. 
J.  A.  Bundy,  Springfield,  steam  Are  engine. 
H.  Wickoflf  &  Sons,  Chagrin  Falls,  Grove's  metallic  sap  spouts. 
P.  P.  Mast  4&  Co.,  Springfield,  bn>adca8t  seeder  for  grain. 

'^  ''  giain  drill  and  fertilizer  attachment. 

"  **  "  grass  seed  sower. 

Ferrill,  Lndlow  &  Rogers,  Springfield,  spring  hoe  f«)r  grain  drill. 

"  "  **  hoe  shifter  for  grain  drill. 

E.  B.  &,  C.  Smith,  Wooster,  improvement  for  raising  and  lowering  platforms. 
Jardine  &  Bro.,  Springfield,  display  of  plumbers  and  steam  fitters  work. 
J.  R.  Brownell,  Dayton,  cliatnpiou  steam  generator. 
A.  M.  Jones  &  Co.,  Bucyrus,  tire  setter. 


THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 

T.  D.  Enchelberger,  Dayton,  sewer  and  drain  pipe. 

Walter  &.  Sigler,  Siiringftelil,  carriage  gate. 

Rubber  Paint  Company,  Cleveland,  specimen  of  rubber  paint. 
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ColumbQB  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Columbus,  epecimen  each  size  sewer  pipe. 

«  ((  "         pieces  of  curved  elbows  and  branches. 

«  "  "         cistern  pipe. 

"  •«  *•  catch  basin. 

"  "  «*         stench  traps. 

Sortman  &,  Plum,  Hamilton,  Improved  ironing  table. 
E  0.  Chapman,  Lacon,  Illinois,  Chapman's  improved  chimney  or  stove  pipe  thimble  and 

ventilator. 
Bene  Bros.,  Pulaski,  Pa.,  specimen  of  paint. 
George  Scholl,  Springfield,  bathing  apparatus. 
Johnson  &  Wright,  Millburg,  polished  wooden  bowls. 
Firo  Kindler  Company,  Spiingfteld,  asbestos  fire  kiudler. 
Colnmbus  Mantle  and  Grate  Company,  Columbus,  display  of  marbleized  wood. 
Frank  Myers,  Springfield,  bird  cage. 
Gebhard  Kolb,  Springfield,  bell  fastener. 
Lang  &,  Colver,  Wellington,  cheese  hoop. 
Weat  Liberty  Wheel  Co.,  West  Liberty,  carriage  wheel. 
Baker  &  Brown,  Springfield,  Welda's  patent  smoothing  iron. 

"  «  sample  card  screw  diiveis. 

Wm.  McClelland,  Wellington,  chess  press  screw. 
Baker  Sl  Brown,  Springfield,  pannel  plow. 
N.  8.  Thompson,  Richmond,  Ind.,  roaster  and  heater. 
M.  B.  Cook,  Springfield,  display  of  millinery  goods. 

Cleveland  Non-expl<»sive  Lnmp  Co.,  Cleveland,  non-explosive  lamp  and  fixtures. 
Edwiit  Baylies,  Maasillon,  dry  earth  commode. 
Dennis  Holtz,  Tiffin,  improved  bob  sled. 
David  West,  Springfield,  set  carriage  wheels. 
Walker  Steitz  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  iron  water  buckets. 
Spiingfield  Malleable  and  Gray  Iron  Works,  Springfield,  castings. 
Maxon  &,  Kelly,  Springfield,  lifting  jack. 
C.  A.  Meek,  Uibana,  feather  renovator. 
Horace  Moore,  Bellefontaine,  mill  brand. 
R.  W.  Laughlin,  Bellcenter,  chum  power. 
E-  M.  Hitchcock  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  ornamental  iron  fountain. 
Wm.  Marot,  Springfield,  commode  ottoman. 
John  Zielter,  Dayton,  rocking  meat  cutter. 

Hallister  &  Co.,  Toledo,  diamond  baking  powders  and  cream  tartar. 
Studebaker  Brothers'  Manufacturing  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  wagon  or  carriage  hub. 
John  Seltzer  &,  Co.,  Columbus,  furniture  polish. 
J.  W.  Clark,  Columbus,  picket  cutter. 
W.  L.  Breckith,  Berea,  window  frame. 
E.  M.  Williams,  Columbus,  iron  buggy  bodies  and  seat. 
Rosenculp  &  Shanibaugh,  Thorn ville,  dumping  car  improvement. 
Rosetta  Darling,  Norwalk,  hollow  wooden  ware. 

Boal,  Andrews  &  Cook,  Chicago,  111.,  stove  pipe  thimble  and  ventilator. 
"Williams  &,  Gam  well,  Chagrin  Falls,  pruning  tool. 
Benj.  Baker,  Summerset,  Mich  ,  grain  measure. 
E.  B.  Gard,  Chicago,  111.,  lifting  jack. 
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FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs.  E.  AxiffH\teTgeTf  Tiffin,  woolen  tidy. 

Ml 8.  C.  E-  Hills,  Delaware,  ornamental  nee<lle  work. 

Mfb.  R.  Schoenberger,  Colombus,  embroidered  sofa  pillow. 

Miss  M.  Bender,  20  Mile  Stand,  bead  drfss. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Wood,  Springfield,  worked  cellar. 

Oscar  Klein berger  &,  Co.,  Springfield,  straw  hat. 

Miss  Nellie  Umer,  Springfield,  variety  wax  flewers. 

Mrs.  L.  Spees,  Colnmbns,  gronp  wax  flowers. 

Maggie  Rane,  Springfield,  wax  flowers. 

Mrs.  A.  Cbnrcb,  Paioesville,  moss  and  lichen  work. 

Samuel  T.  Fish,  Dayton,  bound  book. 

John  Todd,  Springfield,  sofa. 

"  "         lounge. 

"  "         writing  desk. 

Foos  &  Mnlliken,  Springfield,  display  of  chairs. 

Excelsior  School  Furniture  Co.,  Cincinnati,  seats  and  desks  for  schools. 
Melinda  Snyder,  Doualdsville,  5  pieces  check  or  plaid  fiauuels. 
Piqna  Woolen  Mills,  Piqna,  10  pieces  Jeans. 
Miss  Mattie  Shields,  Hillsborongb,  gents'  shirt. 
Miss  Mary  Little,  Yellow  Springs,  knit  bed  spread. 
Mrs.  E.  Mayhew,  Ubrichsville,  linen  sewing  thrtHi. 
^Irs.  R.  Shoenberger,  Columbus,  woolen  shawls. 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Thomas,  Springfield,  woolen  knit  shirt. 
Oscar  Kleinborger  &  Co.,  Springfield,  3  domest  io  corsets. 
"  "3  imported  corsets. 

Mrs.  L.  Drury,  Springfield,  chart  for  cutting  garments  of  all  kinds. 
Mrs.  George  Drnry,  Springfield,  trimmed  patterns. 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Gunckle,  Dayton,  tufted  worsted  cubhion. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Baxter,  Springfield,  bible. 
Voorhees,  Hay  ward  &  Co.,  Springfield,  pew  end. 

**  '*  pulpit  or  church  reading  desk. 

**  "  newel  post,  rail  and  bulnstratle. 

^  "  window  frames,  sash  and  blinds. 

Patent  Rubber  Spring  Bed  Co.,  Springfield,  spring  bed  bottom. 
Stella  W.  Bates,  Mechanicsborg,  tetting  tidy. 

Miss  Alice  Buckingham,  Springfield,  cross  and  wreath  of  wax  work. 
Annie  M.  Mills,  Springfield,  worsted  quilt. 

MifiS  H.  A.  Ohlenfeld,  Springfield,  case  of  corsets  and  h'^op  skirts. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Faber,  Springfield,  display^  of  millinery  goods. 
Lide  Brown,  Mechanicsburg,  2  pair  mittens. 
I.  M.  Hatcher,  Springfield,  case  real  lace  goods. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Neer,  Urbana,  table  linen. 
Hat  tie  Neer,  Urbana,  lady's  robe. 
Mrs.  H.  Break,  Fairfield,  hearth  rug. 

"  "        toilet  cushion. 
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A.  T.  Lnce,  Urbana,  lady's  robe. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Luce,  Urbana,  ludy'd  robe. 
"  "        ladj-'s  dress. 

Harriet  Hongh,  Woodfield,  cbemise  band. 
Mrs.  A.  Sellers,  Wasbington  C.  H.,  featber  wreath. 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Clap,  Springfield,  feather  wreath. 
Deerduf,  Melluw  &.  Co.,  Springfield,  bnrial  cases,  (6  varieties.) 
Miss  Mattie  Shields,  Hillsborough,  embroidered  skirt. 
Jamison  &,  Nasb,  Colnmbus,  bmial  cases. 

J.  B.  Philips  &  Co.,  Springfiebl,  display  paper  hanging  an(t  wall  paper. 
Misa  E.  Angsperger,  Tiffin,  tufaufs  robe. 
Miss  M.  Bender,  20  Mile  Stand,  knit  scarf. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Corry,  Xenia,  knit  sofa  pillow. 
A.  E.  Davis,  Colnmbns,  display  of  millinery. 
Osborn  &.  Kershaw,  Columbus,,  carpets  and  rags. 
Jacob  .Herkimer,  Chicago,  III.,  rein  holder.  • 

Mrs.  M.  Giesey,  Colnmbus,  applique  raised  worsted  embroidery. 

0.  Kleinfelter,  Springfield,  3  pairs  embroidered  slippers. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Lnce,  Urbana,  lady's  skirt. 

A.  E  Davi.<<,  Columbus,  infant's  bonnet. 

1.  M.  Hatcher  &  Co.,  Springfield,  display  of  ostrich  feathers. 
Miss  Eva  Augsperger,  Tiffin,  tettiug. 

Uenrietta  Haugh,  Morefield,  plain  needle- work. 
H.  Gram,  Yellow  Springs,  crochet  pillow  case. 

"  "  card  basket. 

Bliss  Alice  Lay  ton,  Spiingfield,  crochet  toilet  satchel. 
L.  W.  Lapp,  Cleveland,  walking  motiou  treadle  for  sewing  macfaiDe. 


FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Andrews,  Marengo,  111.,  Chicago  apple,  (new  Toriety  of  tbe  Siberian  class.) 

Mrs.  J.L.  Berry,  Siiringficld,  ornamental  cake. 

A.  C.  Judj»on,  Grand  Rapids,  hybrid  popcorn,  (for  feeding  stock.) 

O.  Barras.  North  Fairfield,  display  Irish  potatoes. 

8.  B.  McLane,  Xenia,  display  of  Jnllies,  pickles,  etc. 

George  A.  Deitz,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  1  bushel  Genesee  wheat. 

"  "  "  Arnold's  No.  6  Hybrid  wheat. 

Springfield  Steam  Bakery,  Springfield,  3  varieties  crackers. 
Wiley  Jenkins,  Dialton,  sorgho  molasses. 
L.  J.  ^  J.  M.  Cahoon,  North  Dover,  6  banches  Rentz's  seedling  grapea. 

«  "  **  Detroit  grapes. 

"  "  "  Telegraph  grapes. 

C.  Keller,  Springfield,  Connecticnt  tobacco. 
John  Duke,  Springfield,  10  pounds  lard. 
BIcs.  E.  Mayhew,  Uhrichsville,  canned  whortleberries. 
A.  K.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Covington,  Ky.,  sour  mash  whisky. 
«  "  kettle  bitters. 
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SIXTH   DEPARTMENT. 

George  R.  Mumma,  Dayton,  collection  20  yarieties  green  honse  plants. 

"  "  10        "       leaved  plants. 

Albert  Eglinger,  SpringBeld,  12  varieties  green  honse  plants. 

"  "  collection  of  ferns. 

J.  T.  Norris,  Springfield,  strawberry  plants. 
Joo.  Harfoid,  Springfield,  photographic  bracket. 
John  P.  Allen,  Springfield,  case  of  silver  plated  ware. 
R.  Spragne,  Springfield,  mstic  work. 
J.  Bandy,  Springfield,  marble  engine. 

(See  pages  7  to  10,  of  this  volnme,  for  the  action  of  the  Board  on  Commended  List, 
and  on  Protests.) 
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PEDIGREES  OE  ANIMALS  ON  EXHIBITION. 


THOROUGHBRED  HORSES. 

Woodstock.— Got  by  imported  Anstralian  ont  of  Emma  Wrigbt  (Mollie  Jackson's  and 
Lanra  F'arris,  dam  by  imported  Margrave ;)  2d  dam  Fanny  Wrigbt  by  Silverbeels ;  3d 
dam  Aurora  by  Gov*  Llyod's  Vingt*un  ;  4th  dam  Pandora  by  Col.  Taylor's  Grey  Diomed  5 
5th  dam  (the  dam  of  Edelins  Floretta  by  Hall's  Union  ;)  6th  dam  by  Leouidas ;  7th  dam 
by  imported  Othell'* ;  8th  dam  by  imported  Georges  Juuiper ;  9th  dam  by  imported  Nor- 
ton's Traveler;  10th  dam  by  Tasker's  imported  Selma  by  the  Godolphin  Arabian  ;  lUh 
dam  Large  Hartley  Mare  by  his  blind  horse ;  12th  dam  Flying  Wing  by  Williams  Wood- 
stock Arabian  ;  13th  dam  by  St.  Victor's  Barb ;  14  th  dam  by  Why  not  (son  of  Fen  wick 
Barb ;)  14th  dam  Royal  Mare. 

Maid  Marion  Chikf. — Foaled  May  25,  1869,  owned  by  O.  H.  Wood ;  got  by  Wood- 
stock ;  1st  dam  Linwood  by  Clay  Trustee ;  2d  dam  by  old  Old  Bertrand ;  3d  dam  by  Grey 
Diomed;  4th  dam  by  Leboo  by  Cragg's  Highflyer;  5th  dam  by  Quicksilver  by  ioiported 
Medley ;  6ih  dam  by  imported  Shark  ;  7th  dam  by  imported  Ftarnanght ;  8th  dam  by 
Dismal  by  Godolphin  Arabian  ;  9th  dam  by  Whitefoot,  Lord  Godolphin. 

Lagonda — Chestnnt  Colt;  bred  A.  J.  Alexander,  Woodburu  farm,  Woodford  county, 
Kentucky.  Owned  by  L.  B.  Sprague,  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  Got  by  imported  Australian  ; 
Ist  dam  Maria  Innis  by  imported  Yorkshire ;  2d  dam  Ann  lunis  by  American  Elipse ; 
3d  dam  Miss  Obstinate  by  Sumpter ;  4th  dam  Jenny  Slammerkin  by  Tiger ;  5th  dam  Para- 
gon by  imported  Buzzard;  6th  dam  Columbia  by  Columbus,  he  by  impoited  Pantaloon 

out  of  Lady  Northumbsrland  ;   7th  dam ,  by  W.  Hampton's  Paragon  ;  8th  dam 

,  by  Figure ;  9th  dam  Maria  Slammerkin  by  imported  Wildair ;  10th  dam  im- 
ported Cub  Mare  by  Cub;  11th  Amaranth  us'  dam  by  Second;  12th  dam  the  dam  of 

Leeds,  Flash,  Top,  etc.,  by  Starling ;  13th  dam by  Old  Partner ;  14th  dam 

by  Greyhound ;  loth  dam by  Makeless ;  16th  dam by  Brimmer ;  17th  dam 

by  Place's  White  Turk ;  19th  dam by  Dodsworth ;  19th  dam  Layton  Barb 

Mare. 

Fakny  Johnson.— Bay  filly ;  bred  b7  A-  ^.  Alexander,  Woodburn  Farm,  Woodford 
county,  Kentucky.  Owned  by  L.  B.  Sprague.  Foaled  April  1,  1869.  CF  t  by  Asteroid  ; 
let  dam  Nora  by  imported  Sovereign ;  2d  dam  Chloe  Anderson  by  Eodolph ;  3d  dam  Belle 
Anderson  by  William  of  Transport ;  4th  dam  Butterfly  by  Sumpter ;  5th  dam  Maria 

by  imported  Buzzard ;  6th  dam by  Dandridge  Fearnaught ;  7th  dam by 

ioiported  Janus. 

Ida  May— Chestnut  filly ;  bred  by  A.  J.  Alexander,  Woodburn  Farm,  Woodford  county, 
Kentucky ;  the  property  of  L.  B.  Sprague,  Springfield.  Foaled  April  25th  1870.  Got  by 
Planet;  Ist  dam  Charlotte  Bnford  by  Lexington;  2d  dam  Kitty  Clark  by  imported 
Glencoe ;  3d  dam  Miss  Obstinate  by  Sumpter. 

The  remainder  of  the  pedigree  is  the  same  as  that  of  Lagonda.    (See  above.) 

Col.  Ellsworth— Daik  bay  stallion  by  Cooper's  Stockbridge  Chief;  ifixa  by  Old 
Bellfounder  ;  grand  dam  by  Ryerson's  Bertrard.    Owntd  by  Lewis  D.  Campbell. 
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LiTTLK  DoLLKY. — She  was  by  Yonng  Bonnie  Scotland  ;  he  by  imported  Bonnie  Scotlaof^ 
The  dam  (if  Yoiini;  Bonnie  was  by  Rattler;  Grand  Dam  was  owned  by  Dr.  Toland  of 
London,  Midison  county,  Ohio.  Little  DoUe.v  Ist  dam  wasby.the  imported  Bonnie  Scot- 
land ;  2d  dam  by  Eclipse;  Eclipse  stood  in  Urbana,  Champai^^n  county,  Ohio.  Eclipse 
was  raised  by  C«d.  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  from  hU  noted  ranniug  mare  Blneskin  ;  .3d  dam 
by  North  Star,  dam  by  the  running  horse  Ji>e  Gates,  and  he  by  the  thoroughbred  horse 
Marlborough.    Owned  by  Adam  Calvin,  Clark  county. 

Emily  Peyton.— Sired  by  Lexington  ;  Ist  dam  Sal  lie  Roper  by  imported  Albion  ;  and 
she  own  sister  to  Bill  Cheatham  ;  2d  dam  by  iuiported  Glencoe ;  and  she  the  dam  of  the 
Doti'd  horse  Berry ;  3d  dam  by  imported  Leviathan;  and  she  own  sister  to  the  famous 
horse  Othello;  4tb  dam  by  Sir  Arcby  ;  5th  dam  by  imported  Citizen;  6th  dam  by  the 
Barb  Hi>r6e  and  out  of  the  Barb  Mare  sent  as  a  present  to  President  Jefferson  by  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.    Owned  by  O.  P  Cheney. 

See  Bruce's  Stud  B  »ok,  pa;^e  .355. 

Ringmaster. — Owned  by  C.  M.  Poor.  Cbestnnt  mare ;  foaled  spring  1861 ;  bred  by 
W.  F.  Harper,  E:jq.,  of  Woodtord  county,  Keutncky  ;  by  Ringgold  dam  Miuuie  Mansfield 
by  imported  Glencoe;  2d  dam  Argentels  by  Bertrand;  3d  dam  Allegrents  by  imported 
young  Truffle  ;  4th  dam  imported  Pautomiue  by  Phanton ;  5th  dam  by  Walton  ;  6tb  dam 
Allegiette  by  Pt'gasus;  7th  dam  Orange'  Squeezer  by  Highflyer;  8th  dam  Mop  Squeezer 
by  Matchen  ;  9lh  dam  by  Turner's  Sweepstakes;  lOth  dam  by  Patriot;  11th  dam  by 
Crab;  I2th  dam  by  Bay  Bulton  ;  ISth  dam  by  Curwen's  Biy  Barb;  14th  dam  by  Spot; 
15th  dam  by  White  Legged  Lowther  B^irb;  13th  dam  old  Vintner  mare. 

Partison. — A  brown  colt,  two  years  old,  by  the  Irish  Chief;  IriHh  Chief,  son  of  King 
Tom,  King  Tom  out  of  Lady  Overton  by  Morning  Light,  his  dam  the  Black  Swan.  Iiiah 
Chief  took  the  first  prize  at  the  great  Horse  Show  in  London  in  1863. 

Time — A  bay  colt,  two  years  old,  out  of  Tomahawk  ;  Tomahawk  by  Historian,  His- 
torian by  Empire,  his  dam  the  North  Star.  The  sire  of  Tomahawk  won  the  great  Derby 
of  four  hundred  pounds,  IdJS. 

Julian.— Bay  mare,  fmr  years  old,  sired  by  Combnscan ;  Combuscan  by  Trumpet, 
Trumpet  by  Student ;  dam  Miss  Qneen. 

Partisan,  Time  and  Julian,  owned  by  Stephen  F.  Deems,  Columbns,  Ohio. 


THOROUGHBRED  CATTLE. 


SUORTIIORNS. 


Red  Jacket,  6095,  Red.  Bred  by  H.  H.  Hankins,  Reesville,  Clinton  county,  Ohio. 
Calved  March  22,  lcj65.  By  Duke  of  Highland,  5570.  1st  dam  Bertha  2d  by  Crusade, 
2678 ;  2d  dam  Bertha  by  imp.  Sheflielder,  931^ ;  3d  dam  Bjrtha  by  Highland  Experi- 
ment|  79;  4th  dam  3d  by  Comet  Halley,  (1855);  5th  dam  imp.  Bertha  by  sou  of  Hero, 
(ILIO);  6th  dam  Flgra  by  Nero,  (12G5);  7th  dam  Tulip  by  Leopold,  (372) ;  8th  dam 
by  Charge's  Gray  Bull,  (872). 

Red  Jacket  5tii.  Rfd.  Bred  by  H.  H.  Hankins,  Reesville,  Clinton  county,  Ohio. 
Calved  November  18,  ldo9.  By  Red  Jacket,  6095.  1st  dam  Emma  3d  by  Ttiornbury, 
3494  ;  2d  dam  Emma  2d  by  imp.  Warrior,  1076 ;  3d  dam  imp.  Emma  by  Promoter,  (10659)  ; 
4th  dam  by  Liberator,  (7141) ;  5th  dam  by  Belshazzar,  (3125)  ;  6th  dam  by  Norfolk 
(2377)  ;  7th  dam  by  Baronet,  (774)  ;  8th  dam  Rosette  by  Meteor  (432) ;  9th  dam  Rossini 
by  Marshal  Beresford,  (415)  lOth  dam  by  Windsor,  (698)  ;  11th  dam  by  9on  of  Patriot 
(486). 
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Rkd  Jacket  Gth.  Red.  Bred  by  H.  H.  Hankins,  Reesville,  CliDton  county,  Ohio. 
Calved  January  23, 1870.  By  Red  Jacket  6095.  let  dam  Emma  14th  by  Rod  Jacket, 
6095 ;  2d  dam  Emma  12th  by  Duke  of  Highland,  5570 ;  3d  dam  Emma  5th  by  imp.  Wel- 
lington, 1037 ;  4th  dam  Emma  3d  by  imp.  Shefflelder,  96^ ;  5th  dam  imp.  Young  Emma 
by  Sailor,  (9592) ;  6th  dam  Emma  by  Paley,  (7310)  ;  7th  dam  by  Bulmer,  (1760) ;  8th 
dam  by  Son  of  Fairfax,  (1023) ;  9th  dam  by  Shylock,  (2622)  ;  10th  dam  by  Whitworth, 
1584. 

Emma  14Tn.  Red.  Bred  by  H.  H.  Hankins,  Reesville,  Clinton  county,  Ohio.  Calved 
May  13, 1868.  By  Red  Jacket  6095.  1st  dam  Emma  12th  by  Duke  of  Highland,  5570  ; 
2d  dam  Emma  5th  by  imp.  Wellington,  1087  ;  3d  dam  Emma  3d  by  imp.  Sheffielder,  96H  ; 
4th  dam  imp.  Young  Emma  by  Sailor  (9592)  ;  5th  dam  Emma  by  Paley,  (7310) ;  6th  dam  by 
Bulmer,  (1760) ;  7th  dam  by  son  of  Fairfax,  (1023) ;  8th  dam  by  Shylock,  (2622)  ;  9tb 
dam  by  Whitworth,  (1584) ;  10th  dam  by  Candor,  (107). 

Emilia  16th.  Red.  Bred  by  H.  H.  Hankins.  Calved  November  3,  1868.  By  Red 
Jacket,  6095.  Ist  dam  Emma  3d  by  Thomberry  2d,  3494 ;  2d  dam  Emma  2d  by  imp. 
Warrior,  1076 ;  3d  dam  imp.  Emma  by  Promoter  (10658) ;  4th  dam  by  Liberator,  (7141) ; 
5th  dam  by  Belshazzar,  (3125) ;  6th  dam  by  Norfolk,  (2377) ;  7th  dam  by  Baronet,  (774)  ; 
8th  dam  Rosette  by  Meteor,  (432)  ;  9th  dam  Rossini  by  Marshal  Beresford,  (415) ;  10th 
dam  by  Windsor,  (698) ;  11th  dam  by  Son  of  Patriot, 

GE2i.  Sherman.  Roan.  Bred  by  H.  H.  Hankins  Reesville,  Clinton  county,  Ohio. 
Calved  November  8, 1868.  By  Red  Jacket,  6095.  1st  dam  Favorite  3d  by  Snowball, 
7282 ;  2d  dam  Favorite  2d  by  imp.  Czar,  395 ;  3d  dam  Favorite  by  OtheUo,  792 ;  4th  dam 
Bracillia  by  Neptune,  744 ;  5th  dam  Lucinda  by  Prince  Albert,  2070 ;  6th  dam  Martha 
by  St.  Albion,  157 ;  7th  dam  Joppa  by  Sultan,  163 ;  8th  dam  Beauty  by  Prince  Regent, 
877 ;  9th  dam  Beauty  by  Lafayette,  1755 ;  10th  dam  imp.  Durham  Cow. 

Red  Janky.  Red.  Bred  by  James  R.  Mills,  Reesville,  Clinton  county,  Ohio.  Calved 
October  20, 1868.  By  Red  Jacket,  6095.  1st  dam  Maggie  by  Crusade,  2678 ;  2d  dam 
Jenny  Lind  by  Neptune,  744  ;  3d  dam  Helen  by  Prince  Albert,  2078 ;  4th  dam  Juliet  by 
St.  Albion,  157  ;  5th  dam  Duchess  of  Stokes  by  Duke  of  York,  (1971) ;  6th  dam  Joppa  by 
Sultan,  163 ;  7th  dam  Beauty  Ly  Prince  Regent,  877 ;  8th  dam  Beauty  by  Lafayette,  1755 ; 
9th  dam  imp.  Durham  Cow. 

9rH  Great  Republic,  8278.  Red.  Bred  by  and  the  property  of  John  Martin,  Union 
Village,  Warren  county  Ohio.  Calved  September,  5, 1864.  Got  by  1st  Great  Republic, 
6822 ;  out  of  Mary  Washington  by  imp.  Challenger,  324  ;  Sarah  Gandy  by  Wellington, 
2366 ;  Gandy  by  Prince  Albert  2d,  857 ;  Catharine  Turley  by  Bulmer,  (1760) ;  Young 
PhyUis  by  Fairfax,  (1023) ;  Phyllis  by  Harpham,  (1098) ;  by  Percy,  (1312) ;  by  Delicacy, 
346  ;  by  Expectation,  (247) ;  by  Magnum  Bonum,  (2882)  ;  by  Chapman's  bull,  (122)  ;  by 
Ralph  Grimston's  bull,  (282) ;  by  Son  of  Dalton  Duke,  (188).    (A.  H.  B.,  Vol.  TX.,  p.  199.) 

Live  weight  2540  pounds ;  in  fair  serving  condition. 

26rH  Great  Republic,  8295.  Red.  Bred  by  and  the  property  of  John  Martin,  Union 
Village,  Warren  county,  Ohio.  Calved  June  28, 1869.  Got  by  Ist  Great  Republic,  6822 ; 
out  of  65th  Belle  Republic'by  Duke  of  Airdrie,  2743 ;  Modora  2d  by  Orantes  26L,  1966 ; 
Medora  by  D'Otley,  432 ;  Lucilla  by  Romulus,  925 ;  Helen  by  Bertram  2d,  (3144) ;  Ruby 
2d  by  Bertram,  (1716) ;  Ruby  by  Young  Sir  Dimple,  (971) ;  Daisy  Wellington,  (678)  . 
Beauty  by  Duke  (224) ;  Lucy  by  Young  Comet,  (905) ;  by  James  Brown's  Red  Bull,  (97.) 
(A.  H.  B.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  202.) 

Live  weight  1700  pounds ;  2  years  old ;  in  fair  serving  condition. 

14A 
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Dairy  Duke.*  Rich  Roan.  Bred  by  William  Warfield,  Lexington,  the  property  of 
John  Martin  Union  Village,  Warren  coanty,  Ohio.  Calved  April  25, 1867.  Got  by  Noble, 
5997 ;  out  of  Maggie  Prewett  by  Clarendon,  2634  ;  Margaret  by  imp.  Fortiinatus,  1564 ; 
Callie  Prewett  by  Wellington  7th,  2370 ;  Mias  Nannie  by  Prince  Albert  2d,  857 ;  Red 
Beanty  by  John  Randolph,  603 ;  Hannah  Moore  by  Goldfinder,  (2066) ;  imp.  Young  Mary 
•  by  Jupiter,  (2169) ;  Mary  by  Sallendine,  (1417) ;  Lucy  by  Meek's  bull,  (2288.) 

Liye  weight,  2410  pounds ;  5  years  old ;  in  fair  serving  condition. 

Dexter,  9742.  Red  Roan.  Bred  by  A.  J.  Barnes,  Bloomington,  111.,  the  property  of 
Cyrus  Jones,  Towanda,  McLean  county,  111.  Calved  July  23, 1869.  Got  by  Dan  Rice, 
9723 ;  out  of  Trinket  by  Utah,  5238 ;  Louisiana  2d  by  Baron  Martin  4th,  3659 ;  Louisiana 
by  Pioneer,  820  j  Lady  2d  by  Beppo,  265 ;  Lady  Ist  by  Comet,  355  ;  Flower  by  Oliver, 
(2387)  ;  Beanty  by  Duroc,  454 ;  Lady  Munday  by  Sam  Martin,  (2599) ;  imp.  Mrs.  Mott« 
by  Adam,  (717).    (Vol.  X.  A.  H.  B.,  p.  97.) 

Sir  Frederick,  9107.  Red  and  white,  Bred  by  James  Hall,  Bourbon  county,  Ken- 
tucky. The  property  of  John  Ross  and  G.  H.  Wright,  Crawford  county,  Ohio.  Calved 
March  22,  1869.  Got  by  Princeton,  4285,  out  of  Sarah  Rice  by  Pearl,  2012 ;  Floss  by  im- 
ported Yorkshire  Maynard,  2401  (14043) ;  Floretta  by  Elegant,  (12828) ;  Flower  by  Ralph, 
(4362) ;  imported  Pomona  by  Bedford,  Jr.,  (1701) ;  Mulberry  by  Isaac,  (1129) ;  by  Whit- 
worth,  (1584)  ;  by  White  Comet,  (1582;  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Charges  Kitt,  (2179).— A.  H.  B., 
Vol.  EL,  362. 

Mybujc  Princess.  Red.  Bred  by  and  bought  of  D.  McMillen,  Xenia,  Ohio.  Calved 
March  8, 1870.  Owned  by  C.  Hook.  Got  by  Plantagenet,  6031 ;  dam  Myrtle  by  imp. 
Starlight,  (12146)  1003 ;  dam  Lady  Watson  by  imp.  Billy  Harrison,  263 ;  dam  Lady  Jane 
by  Whittington,  (12299):  dam  Lady  Brown  by  Lord  Lowther,  (7164) ;  dam  Eliza  by 
Panton  Favorite,  (4646) ;  dam  Miss  Eliza  by  a  son  of  Grazier,  (1085) ;  dam  Elizabeth  by 
a  son  of  Grazier,  (1085) ;  dam  Bessy  by  Vulcan,  (8746)  j  dam  Bessy  by  Quaker,  (1349) ; 
dam.Betty  by  Stonehlll's  bull  by  Colling's  son  of  Favorite,  (252). 

Shawxee  LiiD.  Red.  Bred  by  Charles  Hook,  Xenia,  Ohio.  Calved  March  28, 1871. 
Got  by  Royal  Lad,  9032;  dam  Jennie  Mills  by  Sont  of  Booth,  (3689) ;  dam  imp.  Louisa 
by  Crusade,  (7938)  ;  dam  Miss  Shafloe  by  Capt.,Shaftoe,  (6833) ;  dam  Madcap  by  William, 
(2840) ;  dam  Reform  by  Mercury,  (2310)  ;  dam  Liberty  bf  Ivanhoe,  (1131)  ;  dam  Tiffany 

by  Regent,  (544) ;  dam  Cambric  by  Lawnseleeves,  (365) ;  dam  by  Lawnsleeves, 

(365.) 

Shawnee  Belle.  Roan.  Bred  by  and  the  property  of  C.  Hook,  Xenia,  Ohio.  Calved 
October  20,  1869.  Got  by  Plantagenet,  (6031) ;  dam  Lucy  by  Young  Marquis,  (3603) ; 
dam  Strawberry  by  Wiseman,  (5267) ;  dam  Dairymaid  by  Hautboy,  (10305) ;  dam  Kitchen- 
maid  by  Irishman,  (5446) ;  dam  Maiden  by  Oliver,  (4609) ;  dam  Maid  by  William,  (5661) ; 
dam  The  Maid  by  PUot,  (496). 

Royal  Lad.  Red  and  white.  Bred  by  D.  McMillan,  Xenia,  Ohio,  and  now  the  prop- 
erty of  C.  Hook.  Calved  October  20, 1868.  Got  by  Plantagenet,  (6031);  dam  Oxford 
Duchess  by  3d  Grand  Duke  of  Oxford,  (4860) ;  dam  Duchess  of  Oakland  by  Duke  of 
Thorndalo,  (2787) ;  dam  imp.  Prizeflower  by  Prince  Charlie,  (13501) ;  dam  Lily  by  Fitz 


*The  pedigree  of  Dairy  Duke,  11611,  in  A.  H.  B.  Vol.  XI,  p.  105,  is  as  follows:  Dairy 
Dake.  Roan.  Bred  by  Lewis  Connor,  Boone  county,  Ky.,  the  property  of  Peter  Boyd, 
Union  Village,  Warren  county  Ohio.  Calved  April  25, 1866.  Got  by  Noble,  5997 ;  out  of 
Maggie  Prewett  by  Clarenden,  2634,  etc.,  etc. 

t  Son  of  Booth  got  by  Booth,  (3689) ;  dam  imp.  Louisa  by  Crusade,  (7938).    See  above. 
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Leonard,  (7010);  dam  Quartz  by  Granite,  (7047);  dam   Beauty  by  The  White  BiilJ, 

(5648) ;  dam  Young  Broadhook  by  Young  Lady  Kirk,  (4173) ;  dam by  Albion,  (731)  ; 

dam  Europa  by  Sinus,  (598) ;  dam  Shorttail  by  Wellington,  (679) ;  dam  Honeysuckle  by 
Sultan,  (631) ;  dam  Jane  by  Signoir,  (588). 

DEVONS. 

Hamun.  Calved  May  20, 1869.  Bred  by  J.  J.  Scarflf,  of  Clarke  Co.,  Ohio.  Sire,  Bounty 
No.  15 ;  grand-sire  Prim,  imp.  No.  87 ;  dam,  Eliza ;  grand-dam,  a  cow  imported  by  the 
Stock  Association  of  Park  Co.,  Indiana. 

Grant.  Calved  February  1, 1868.  Bred  and  owned  by  J.  J.  Scarff,  of  Clarke  Co., 
Ohio,  and  now  the  property  of  Jesse  Mead  of  Bowlusvillo,  Ohio.  Sired  by  Bounty  No.  15 ; 
grand-sire,  Priam  No.  87 ;  dam,  Maggie ;  grand-dam,  Pegg,  both  of  imported  stock. 

Gkx.  GiiANT.  Calved  July  21, 1868.  Bred  by  J.  J.  Scarff,  of  Clarke  Co.,  Ohio,  owned 
by  Geo.  Frantz.  Sire,  Morton ;  grand-sire,  Priam  No.  87 ;  dam,  Eliza ;  grand-dam, 
Jessie,  imported  by  Stock  Company  of  Park  Co.,  Indiana. 

Minister  Sherman.  Calved  June  8,  1870.  Bred  and  owned  by  George  Frantz,  ai 
Springfield,  Ohio.  Sire,  ^ounty  No.  15 ;  grand-sire,  Priam  No.  87 ;  dam,  Mimnie ;  grand- 
dam,  Dot. 

Minnie.  Calved  April  1, 1866.  Bred  by  J.  J.  Scarff,  of  Clarke  Co.,  Ohio,  OTvned  by 
Geo.  Frantz.  Sire,  Morton  2d ;  grand-sire,  Frank  Quartly  No.  39 ;  dam.  Dot ;  grand-dam, 
Fannie. 

Mayflower.  Calved  July  25,  1868.  Bred  by  J.  J.  Scarff,  of  Clarke  Co.,  Ohio,  and 
now  the  property  of  Jesse  Mead,  of  Bowlusville,  Ohio.  Sired  by  MortoB,  grand-sire, 
Priam,  No.  87 ;  dam.  Dot ;  grand-dam.  Rose,  by  imported  Anchises,  (140.) 

ALDBRNEYS. 

ITapoleon.  Bull.  Owned  by  John  S.  Mason,  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  Sired  by  thorough- 
bred bull,  Robert  Lee  2d,  owned  by  Mr.  Devries,  of  Maryland ;  grand-sire,  Robert  Leo 
1st ;  dam,  Countess,  owned  by  Mr.  Remicker,  of  Baltimore ;  grand-dam  imported  by 
Mr.  Painter,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Napoleon  was  calved  in  June,  1868.  Color,  dun  and  white;  was  raised  by  Mr.  Rem- 
icker, of  Baltimore. 

Eugenia.  Cow.  Owned  by  Mrs.  Martha  D.  McGrew,  of  Springfield  Ohio.  Dam, 
Emily,  thoroughbred  Jersey,  from  private  stock  farm  of  Mr.  Bacon,  near  Philadelphia ; 
her  sire  was  a  thoroughbred  Jersey  bull,  owned  by  Mr.  Price,  near  Philadelphia.  She 
was  calved  March,  1867.  She  was  purchased  of  W.  A.  Judkins,  of  Smithfield,  Ohio,  by 
him  j&om  Col.  C.  H.  Gist,  of  Philadelphia,  who  obtained  her  direct  fropd  .tl;e  gentleman 
who  raised  her. 
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STATEMElfT    OF    EXHIBITEKS. 


Irwin  Station,  Union  County, 
Decembbr  27,  1871. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  husked  and  measured  off  of  five  acres  of  ground,  for  Charles 
McMuUan,  four  hundred  and  eighty  >two  bushels  and  sixty  pounds,  or  an  average  of  ninety- 
six  bushels  and  forty  pounds  to  the  acre.    The  com  was  sound  and  dry. 

Wm.  B.  Herriott. 

The  undersigned,  having  measured  the  above  field,  finds  it  contains  but  five  acres. 

c.  mcmullan, 
Wm.  B.  Herriott. 

The  kind  of  com  raised  is  the  White  Cap ;  was  planted  on  black  soil  about  the  fifth  of 
May,  with  a  Dickey  drill,  iu  rows  about  three  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  broke  the  ground 
about  eight  inches  deep,  harrowed  once,  rolled  once,  then  planted.  The  tending  was 
harrowing  it  once,  Just  as  the  com  was  coming  up,  and  plowed  three  times  with  a  double 
shovel  plow.    No  manure  used ;  and  is  the  fifth  crop  of  com  in  succession  on  the  land. 

C.  McMULLAN. 

State  o/  OhiOf  Union  County y  88 : 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  on  the  30th  day  of  December,  1871,  W.  B.  Herriott  and 
C.  McMullan,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  do  say  that  the  above  statement,  signed  by  them 
is  true,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

Harvey  Burnham,  J.  P. 


cost  of  raising  the  above  five  acres. 

To  three  days  plowing  ground,  man  and  team  at  $3  a  day $9  00 

To  one-half  day  harrowing        "                  "                  "     150 

To  one-half  day  rolling             "                  **                  "      150 

To  two-thirds  day  planting,  man  and  horse 1  25 

To  harrowing  as  it  came  up,  man  and  team 1  50 

To  five  days  plowing  with  double  shovel,  at  $1.75  a  day 8  75 

To  husking  and  cribbing  482  bushels,  at  6  cents  per  bushel 28  92 

$52  42 
Deduct  cribbing 28  92 

Leaves  the  raising  of  the  com $23  50 

C.  McMullan. 
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To  ihs  Bonorahle  Members  of  the  Ohib  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  produced,  from  one  (1)  acre  of  ground,  three  hundred  and 
forty-seven  (347)  bushels  of  potatoes  of  the  "Peerless"  and  "Shaker  Russet"  variety; 
and  the  following  is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc. : 

The  soil  is  of  a  black  loam  and  sand,  thoroughly  underdrained.  The  field  was  an  old 
pasture  land  until  the  spring  of  1870,  when  it  was  plowed  and  planted  to  corn.  The  corn 
was  cut  and  drawed  off  in  the  falL  In  the  spring  of  1871 1  drew  twenty-seven  (27)  loads 
of  cow  manure,  each  load  containing  about  twenty-five  (25)  bushels.  This  was  spread 
evenly  over  one  acre.  The  field  was  plowed  about  eight  (8)  inches  deep,  with  one  of 
T.  S.  Merrill's  Manmee  steel  plows,  and  thoroughly  harrowed  twice  in  a  place  with  a 
square  harrow,  then  marked  out  with  a  one-horse  steel  plow  (4)  four  inches  deep,  three 
feet  apart.  The  potatoes  were  cut  from  one  to  two  eyes  in  a  piece,  and  dropped  crosswise 
in  the  furrows,  three  feet  apart,  one  piece  in  a  hill,  leaving  the  rows  three  feet  each  way. 
Before  covering  I  dropped  one  handful  on  each  piece  of  leached  ashes,  then  covered  with 
a  hoe  three  inches  deep.  The  potatoes  were  planted  on  the  11th  day  of  May,  using  five 
and  one-half  ^5i)  bushels  of  seed — four  (^4)  bushels  of  "Peerless"  and  one  and  one-half 
(H)  of  "Shaker  Russets"  variety.  On  the  12th  day  of  June  I  cultivated  them  with  a 
five-tooth  cultivator,  twice  in  a  row  each  way,  and  hoed.  Again  I  cultivated  with  a 
"  Hyde  "  three-tooth  cultivator,  once  in  a  row  each  way,  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  "  hilled  ' 
them  with  a  hoe  a  very  little.    No  other  cultivation. 

Dug  them  on  the  23d  and  24th  of  October,  with  following  result :  Two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  (287)  bushels  of  "Peerless,"  each  bushel,  by  measure,  weighing  sixty-two 
(62)  pounds;  and  sixty-seven  (67)  bushels  of  Shaker  Russets,  eacti  bushel,  by  measure 
weighing  sixty  (60)  pounds;  the  whole  amount  being  thiee  hundred  and  forty-seven 
(347)  bushels  of  good  merchantable  potatoes,  each  bushel  having  been  accurately  meas- 
ured in  a  bushel  measure. 

8TATEMEXT  OP  EXPENSE. 

27  loads  of  manure  delivered  on  ground,  at  40  cents  per  load |10  80 

Plowing,  harrowing,  etc.,  man  and  team 3  00 

4  men  one-half  day  planting 2  00 

2dayB  cultivating  and  hoeing ^ 4  OO 

3  men  two  days  digging  each 6  00 

2  days,  man  and  team,  drawing  to  market 6  00 

4bu8bel8of  "Peerless"  for  seed,  at  $2  per  bushel 8  00 

U  bushels  of  "Shaker  Russets"for  seed,  at  $  I  per  bushel 1  50 

Total |4l  30 

Erie  County,  OhiOy  ss  : 

C.  W.  Taylor,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes,  the  past  season, 
upon  the  land  measured  by  Frank  A.  Greene,  and  the  quantity  of  potatoes  raised  thereon 
was  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  (347)  bushels,  and  no  more,  measured  in  a  sealed 
bushel,  and  that  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  are  correct, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

C.  W.  Taylor. 
Sworn  before  me,  this  23d  day  of  December,  1871. 

John  Mackey,  Notary  Public. 
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State  of  OhiOf  Erie  County^  $8  : 

Frank  A.  Greene^  being  dnlj  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which 
C.  W.  Taylor  raised  a  crop  of  i>otatoes  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  one 
(1)  acre,  and  no  more. 

Frank  A.  Greene. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  25th  day  of  December,  1871. 

John  Macket,  Notary  Public. 

Stale  of  OhiOy  Erie  County,  88  : 

Albert  Smith,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  a  crop  of  potatoes  raised 

the  past  season  by  C.  W.  Taylor  on  one  (1)  acre  of  land,  measured  by  Frank  A.  Greene 

and  there  were  raised  on  said  land  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  (347)  bushels. 

His 

Albert  x  Smith. 

mark. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  23d  day  of  December,  1871. 

John  Mackey,  Notary  Public. 


FLOUR. 

First— Two  barrels  of  flour  made  of  white  wheat,  takem  out  of  a  lot  of  135  barrels,  made 
from  601  27-63  bushels  wheat,  as  received  from  the  farmers,  without  re-cleaning  or  dock 
for  dirt  before  weighing,  making  126  barrels  and  44  pounds,  first  grade,  and  8  barrels  and 
152  pounds,  second  grade,  or  93i  per  cent,  first  grade  and  6^  per  cent,  second  grade. 
First  grade  takes  4  46-60  bushels  to  the  barrel,  and  both  grades  too&  4  26^-60  bushels 
wheat. 

Second — Two  barrels  made. of  red  Mediterranean  wheat,  taken  out  of  a  lot  of  135^ 
barrels  made  from  600  bushels  wheat  as  received  from  the  farmers  without  re-cleaning  or 
dock  for  dirt,  which  made  a  yield  of  123  first  grade  and  12i  second  grade,  taking  4  62^0 
bushels  for  first  grade  and  3  25|-60  bushels  for  second  grade,  and  gave  91  per  cent,  first 
grade  and  ^  per  cent,  second  grade.  No  third  grade  made  with  either  lot,  but  same 
thrown  with  middlings. 

Warder  &  Barnett. 

September  26,  1871. 

Rock  Point  Mills,  Springfield,  O., 
September  23,  1871. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Affriculture  : 

Sir  :— I  hereby  certify  that  in  offering  the  articles  I  propose  to  exhibit  for  competition, 
classified  under  Entry  Book  No.  46,  viz :  1  barrel  red  wheat  flour,  made  from  four  bush- 
els and  eleven  pounds  of  wheat,  which  is  called  the  red  Mediterranean  wheat,  I  have 
complied  with  the  requiremeuts  of  the  Board,  and  further  state  that  this  wheat  makes 
the  best  and  wholesomest  bread  of  any  wheat  I  ever  ground.  Ifc  makes  the  best  body 
on  flour.  Flour  that  has  not  a  good  body  will  not  make  good  bread,  if  it  looks  as  white 
as  snow.  Flour  that  has  a  kind  of  a  yellow  cast  is  the  richest  that  is  made.  Never  buy 
white  wheat  flour,  when  you  can  get  flour  of  a  yellow  shade,  for  good  bread.  I  have 
been  milling  for  thirty-five  years. 

George  Grisso. 
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CHEESE  MAKING. 

Brooklyn,  Ohio,  September  27, 1871. 

let.    The  best  breed  of  cows  are  Native,  and  grade  crossed  with  Shorthorn. 

2d.  I  consider  that  white  clover  and  timothy  makes  the  best  pastnre ;  it  produces  the 
most  and  best  milk  for  cheese  or  bntter. 

3d.    Long  continned  pasturing  improves  the  land  for  dairying. 

4th.  Dairymen,  in  Ohio,  can  pay  $45  dollars  per  acre — though  tbis  depends  much  on 
the  soil — say  take  sand  and  loam,  with  a  slight  rolling,  so  the  sarface-water  can  mn  off, 
produces  the  sweetest  pasture,  and  produces  the  best  flavored  cheese  and  butter;  and 
by  all  means  select  a  farm  that  has  a  plenty  of  good  running  water. 

5th.  A  curing  room  should  be  70  degrees.  This  cures  the  cheese  the  best.  Too  low 
a  temperature  has  a  tendency  to  sourj  and  too  high  a  temperature  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  oil  run  from  the  cheese.  This  injures  the  cheese  as  bad  as  it  wonld  to  take 
the  same  amount  of  cream  from  the  milk. 

6th.  The  cheese  exhibited  at  this  Fair  was  made  in  July  and  the  fore  part  of  August, 
and  made  from  one  day's  milking,  and  from  65  cows.  There  was  no  cream  added  to  the 
milk. 

7th.  To  preserve  rennet,  take  the  rennet,  turn  it  and  empty,  turn  back,  fill  with  salt, 
lay  on  a  plate  until  dry. 

Hth.  In  preparing  for  use,  take,  say  three  rennets,  fill  a  crock  with  one  and  one-half 
p:allon8  water,  let  them  soak  two  days ;  take  out  the  rennet,  strain  the  liquor,  and  it  is 
iit  for  use.    Keep  repeating  this  process  nntil  the  strength  is  exhausted. 

9th.  Press  the  cheese  with  a  wrought  iron  screw,  If  inches,  use  a  lever  3  feet  long 
and  f  round  bar,  turn  down  as  hard  as  the  lever  will  hear ;  let  the  cheese  stand  from 
one-half  to  one  hour,  then  loosen  the  screw,  turn  down  the  bandage,  and  then  turn 
down  the  screw,  snug,  let  it  stand  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  hours,  then  take  out  and 
carry  to  the  curing  room,  oil  the  cheese  with  oil  made  from  whey  butter ;  turn  the 
cheese  every  day  until  they  are  nearly  cored ;  after  this,  tnrn  occasionally  and  rub  as 
before  nntil  they  are  thoroughly  cnred. 

C.  S.  Gates. 

Wellington,  Ohio,  Sept.  22,  1871. 
To  (he  Officers  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

1st.  The  best  breed  of  cows  for  dairying  are  the  Native  crossed  with  Durham.  That 
makes  a  good,  fair  looking  cow,  and  a  good  milker. 

2d.  I  consider  that  herd-grass  or  timothy  mixed  with  white  clover,  makes  the  best 
pasture.    It  produces  a  large  quantity  and  a  good  quality  of  milk  for  butter  or  cheese. 

3d.  Long  continued  pasturage  improves  the  land  for  dairying  or  any  other  crop  you 
wish  to  raise. 

4th.  Dairymen  in  Ohio  can  pay  from  $40  to  $50  per  acre,  say  $45 — this  depends  much 
on  the  soil.  A  farm  is  worth  more  with  a  good,  rich  soil,  loam  and  sand,  with  slight 
rolling,  so  the  surface-water  will  run  off.  Land  of  this  description  bears  good,  sweet 
feed.  It  is  much  better  than  wild  grass,  mixed,  as  it  will  be,  on  very  flat  land ;  and,  in 
choosing,  by  all  means  select  a  farm  that  has  a  plenty  of  good  spring  and  running 
brook  water  for  your  stock. 

5th.  I  would  say  that  a  curing  room  should  be  at  the  temperature  of  70  degrees. 
Cheese  will  ferment  and  go  through  the  curing  process  much  quicker  than  at  a  higher  or 
lower  temperature.    If  too  cool  it  has  a  tendency  to  sour  the  cheese,  and  if  too  hot  it 
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melts  or  causes  the  oil  to  ran,  and  that  takes  the  sweetness  from  the  cheese  as  much  as 
it  would  to  take  the  cream  from  the  milk. 

6th.  The  cheese  exhibited  at  this  Fair  was  made  at  different  times,  from  the  first  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  August,  1871.  Number  of  cows,  70.  Cheese  made  from  one  day's 
milking.    There  was  no  addition  of  cream. 

7th.  To  preserve  rennet,  after  the  rennet  is  taken  from  the  calf,  turn  it  inside  out, 
empty  and  scrape,  then  turn  back,  fill  with  salt,  lay  on  a  plate  until  dry. 

8th.  In  preparing  for  use,  take  three  rennets,  put  them  in  a  crock,  add  one  and  one- 
half  gallons  water,  let  them  soak  two  days,  t]ien  strain  the  liquor  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Then  take  the  rennet  out,  put  it  in  another  crock,  add  oue  and  ono-half  gallons  water. 
let  it  stand  and  strain  as  before.  Keep  repeating  the  same  until  the  strength  is  gone, 
then  commence  on  new  rennet. 

9th.  Press  the  cheese  with  a  common  wrought-iron  screw.  If  inch,  use  a  lever  of  f 
round  iron,  and  three  feet  long,  turn  down  snug,  let  the  cheese  stand  three-fourths  of  an 
hour,  then  take  out  and  turn  down  the  bandage,  put  it  back  and  press  22  hours.  Then 
take  the  cheese  out,  take  it  to  the  curing  room,  oil  them  over  with  whey  butter,  turn 
them  twice  a  day,  rub  both  sides  with  the  hand.  Follow  this  up  until  the  cheese  is  well 
cured,  after  this  turn  them  occasionally  and  rub  as  before. 

G.  H.  Gates. 

Sept.  26th,  1872. 
This  cheese  was  made  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  and  from  the  milkings 
of  30  cows.    No.  of  milkings,  2 ;  no  addition  of  cream.    Amount  of  pressure  not  known. 
Cheese  kept  in  an  ordinary  curing  room.    Best  breed  of  cows  for  dairy  purposes — Short- 
horns and  natives.    Clover  and  timothy.    Proper  temperature  for  curd,  80°. 

Philip  Coe. 


BUTTER  MAKING. 

Milk  five  cows;  strain  in  stone  crocks.  Save  the  cream  from  Thursday  till  Saturday ; 
churned  in  an  old-fashioned  chum.  Pasture  on  clover  and  timothy.  Butter  salted  with 
common  table  salt. 

Packed  in  May, — Milk  seven  cows ;  strained  in  stone  vessels,  and  churned  in  a  dasher 
chum.  Pasture  cows  on  cloTer.  Salted  the  butter  with  table  salt ;  worked  well,  to  free 
the  milk  from  the  butter.  Then  to  fifty  weight,  add  i  lb.  loaf  sugar  and  i  oz.  saltpeter. 
Pack  in  new  stone  jars. 

Jacob  Coxklyn. 

This  butter  was  made  between  the  20tli  and  25th  of  September,  1871.  No.  of  cows,  6 ; 
fed  nothing  but  grass.  Milk  kept  in  gallon  stone  crocks,  in  a  cellar.  Churned  by  hand, 
in  a  Union  chum.  Butter  freed  from  milk  with  a  hand  ladle  and  wooden  bowl ;  i  lb.  of 
fine  table  salt,  no  saltpeter,  and  2  oz.  of  white  sugar. 

Mary  Ann  Mkad. 

This  60  pounds  of  butter  was  made  from  the  milk  of  five  cows,  from  the  20th  of  August 
to  the  15th  of  September.  1871.  The  eows  had  no  other  feed  but  graws.  The  salt  used 
was  common  dairy  salt.  There  was  neither  sugar,  saltpeter,  nor  any  other  substance  used 
except  salt,  one  and  one-fourth  ounces  of  salt  to  one  pound  of  butter. 

Mi{S.  A.  CuuRCii. 
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Twenty-five  poaiuls  of  bntter,  made  in  the  month  of  June.  Number  of  cows  milked,  3. 
No  food  given  them  except  grass  (timothy  and  clover,  mixed).  Milk  strained  in  one 
gallon  pans.  It  was  kept  in  a  cool  cellar  twenty- four  hours  before  skimming.  Davie's 
Self-adjusting  Patent  Chum  used  for  churning,  and  also  for  freeing  the  butter  from  the 
milk.  The  quantity  of  salt  used,  about  1  lb.  of  salt  to  8  lbs.  of  butter.  The  best  quality 
of  Lake  salt  used  for  salting ;  no  other  substance  employed. 

W.  H.  COVAULT. 

Ten  pounds  of  butter,  made  from  two  cows,  in  September,  1871.  The  milk  was  put 
into  stone  crocks,  in  the  cellar,  and  the  cream  taken  off  every  twenty- four  hours  and  put 
into  a  cream  crock,  and  churned  every  forty-eight  hours,  with  a  common  dash  churn. 
The  butter  was  taken  out  of  the  chum  with  a  common  butter  ladle,  into  a  bowl,  and  the 
milk  worked  out  with  the  before-mentioned  ladle  by  hand,  and  then  salted  with  common 
salt  to  suit  the  taste.  Nothing  else  put  in  but  the  salt,  and  it  is  worked  in  with  the 
ladle,  and  while  working,  the  salt  in  it  forces  the  milk  out.  The  cows  had  nothing  but 
common  pasture  on  the  farm,  and  salted  twice  a  week. 

Twenty-five  pounds  of  butter,  made  in  May,  from  two  cows.  Had  nothing  but  com- 
mon pasture  on  the  farm.  The  milk  was  put  in  stone  crocks,  in  the  cellar,  skimmed 
every  twenty-four  hours,  and  churned  every  forty-eight  hours,  in  a  common  dash  chum, 
and  taken  from  the  chum  with  a  butter  ladle  into  a  bowl,  and  the  milk  worked  out  and 
salted,  to  suit  the  taste,  with  common  salt,  with  a  table  spoonful  of  pulverized  sugar  to 
every  5  lbs.  of  butter,  and  then  packed  in  a  stone  jar;  fit  a  linen  towel  over  the  butter, 
cover  it  with  two  inches  of  common  salt,  and  keep  it  in  the  cellar.  , 

Eliza  P.  Morehouse. 

This  butter  was  made  commencing  about  the  middle  of  August  up  to  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  number  of  cows  is  four  that  I  milk ;  they  have  no  other  food  but  woods^ 
/rrass  and  salt. 

My  method  of  making  butter  is  to  keep  the  crocks  sweet,  I  skim  the  milk  when  the 
cream  is  thick,  not  letting  the  crocks  sour;  then  I  wash  them  with  scalding  water  and 
rinse  with  boiling  water,  and  set  them  out  to  air.  The  cream  is  left  to  stand  nntil  it  is 
in  the  right  state  for  churning,  then  it  is  put  into  the  Union  churn,  and  when  it  is 
chnmed,  I  scald  the  butter  bowl,  take  the  butter  out  and  wash  it,  and  add  I  lb.  of  salt 
to  8  lbs.  of  butter — and  no  other  substance  is  added— then  the  butter  is  dressed  three  or 
four  times  and  packed  in  sweet  crocks ;  the  salt  used  is  common  river  salt. 

I  never  allow  the  milk  to  stand  in  my  churn  nor  go  unwashed. 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Mitcheix. 

Butter  made  in  June,  from  the  milk  of  six  cows,  strained  in  stone  crocks,  and  churned 
in  a  dasher  chum.  Was  washed  in  clear,  cold  water,  worked  well  to  free  it  from  the 
milk,  then  salted  with  common  table  salt  and  packed  in  new  stone  jars. 

Jacob  Cokklyn. 

Twenty-five  pounds  of  butter,  from  two  cows,  put  up  the  1st  of  June.  Churned  in  a 
dasher  churn,  and  salted  with  table  salt  to  snit  the  taste ;  no  saltpeter  or  other  substance 
used,  and  nothing  but  red  clover  pasture  for  cows. 

Mrs.  N.  L.  Roberts. 

Ten  i>ound8  of  butter,  made  from  four  cows,  grazing  on  timothy  and  clover.    The  milk 
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was  kept  in  freah  well  water;  took  twenty  minutes  to  churn;  washed  through  two 
waters  and  worked  till  free  from  milk ;  4  oz.  salt. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Hiestaxd. 

One  roll  fresh  butter,  10  lbs.,  made  Sept.  23 ;  one  firkin  fresh  butter,  10  lbs.,  made 
Sept.  19 ;  one  lot,  26  lbs.,  made  first  week  In  May ;  one  lot,  50  lbs.,  made  second  week  in 
April.    No.  cows  milked,  15. 

No  food  but  grass;  milk  kept  in  spring-house;  old-fashioned  chum  used.  Butter 
freed  from  milk  by  hand ;  nothing  used,  not  even  water.    Salt,  best  Zanesville,  No.  1 . 

For  packfng,  5  lbs.  salt,  2  lbs.  loaf  sugar,  2  oz.  saltpeter,  to  100  lbs.  butter  in  roUs, 
5  lbs.  each,  water  sufficient  to  make  brine ;  batter  must  be  kept  under  brice,  invariably, 

Sept.  25th,  1871.  Mrs.  Gkorge  Wood. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE— HOW  TO  MAKE  BUTTER. 

TO  BEGIN  AT  THE  BEGINNING. 

Butter  is  the  fatty  portion  of  milk.  It  is  produced  from  the  milk  of  various  animals, 
but  chiefly  from  the  milk  of  the  cow.  From  the  latter  source  is  produced  the  butter  of 
commerce,  and  it  is  of  this  kind  only  that  we  shall  speak. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  butter  is  different  in  the  milk  •f  the  diiferent  species  of 
animals,  or  different  animals  of  the  same  species,  and  of  the  same  animal  under  different 
circumstances. 

The*circumstances  which  affect  the  amount  of  milk  and  butter  which  difll[)rent  animals 
produce  are,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  under  the  control  of  the  skillful  dairyman. 
Cows  carefully  bred  for  that  purpose  through  several  successive  generations  are  much 
more  uniformly  good  milkers  and  good  batter  producers  than  those  not  bred.  That 
occasionally  an  exceptional  case  occurs,  does  not  change  the  rule  ;  it  is  only  an  evidence 
that  the  care  in  weeding  out  defects  has  not  been  persisted  in  to  the  end.  The  lacteal 
organs  are  also  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  individual  animals,  and  may  be  much 
impaired  by  neglect  or  improper  treatment. 

The  average  annual  product  of  good  cows,  in  fair  sired  herds,  in  good  dairy  districts,  is 
about  two  hundreds  pounds  of  butter.  The  amount  of  milk  required  to  produce  a  pound 
of  butter  ranges  from  eight  to  more  than  twenty  quarts,  indicating  a  veiy  great  field  for 
intelligent  enterprise  in  breeding  up  the  standard  of  excellence  in  the  cows,  in  their  feed- 
ing and  treatment,  or  in  some  or  all  of  the  processes  of  manufacture.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  quantity  and  quality  almost  invariably  go  hand  in  hand  in  this  matter,  and 
those  animals  which  produce  the  best  butter  also  produce  the  most.  Nor  is  this  circum- 
stance to  be  overlooked  by  him  who  would  be  a  successful  butter-maker.  The  most  vital 
principles  are  involved,  and  they  demand  the  most  earnest  attention. 

WHAT  AND  HOW  TO  FEED. 

Rich  feed,  in  abundance,  is  absolutely  essential  to  successful  butter  making.  A  certain 
amount  of  food  is  required  to  support  the  animal,  and  if  only  that  quantity  is  given,  it  is 
idle  to  expect  any  return  in  milk.  A  certain  other  amount  goes  to  the  production  of 
milk,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  in  every  animal  the  production  of  quantity  takes  pre- 
cedence of  quality.  If,  now,  the  cow  can  be  induced  to  eat,  and  will  assimilate  a  largely 
increased  quantity  of  good  food,  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  very  greatly  improved,  and 
while  the  amount  of  butter  is  increased,  its  quality  is  also  improved. 
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A  tendency  to  lay  on  fat  under  high  feeding  is  generally  thought  objectionable  in  cows 
for  dairy  purposes.  We  do  not,  however,  view  it  in  just  that  light.  A  very  strong 
tendency  in  that  directiou,  without  any  corresponding  tendency  to  an  increase  of  milk 
and  butter,  would,  of  course,  be  objectionable.  The  fat,  stored  away,  is  the  animal's 
balance  wheel.  A  cold,  stormy  day,  or  any  slight  interruption  in  the  supply  of  food, 
affects  the  butter  production  in  the  case  of  a  cow  in  low  condition,  and  if  it  be  continued, 
it  is  presently  manifest  in  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  the  milk,  and  lastly  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  animal. 

It  is  well  known  that  winter  butter  is  almost  always  much  inferior  to  summer.  This  is 
a  natural  result  of  the  consumption  of  the  oleino  or  liquid  fat  of  the  butter  to  keep  up 
the  animal  heat,  and  if  we  would  counteract  this  effect  and  keep  up  the  quality  of  the 
product,  we  must  increase  the  supply  of  respiratory  food. 

Whatever  tends  to  the  production  of  fat  or  heat,  tends  to  the  production  of  butter,  and 
whatever  means  may  be  employed  to  lessen  its  waste,  such  as  warming  the  feed  and 
water,  and  the  stables,  tends  to  the  increase  of  butter. 

Cows,  in  pastures  with  an  abundant  supply  of  mixed  grasses,  free  from  foul  weeds,  and 
with  plenty  of  good  clean  water  to  drink,  without  having  to  travel  far  for  it,  or  to  suck 
it  up  from  a  foul  mud-hole,  with  an  occasional  shade  in  which  to  lie  and  chew  their  cud 
at  their  leisure,  and  a  shed  or  stable  with  a  well  filled  rack  to  which  they  can  resort  in 
stormy  weather,  are  in  about  as  good  a  situation  to  produce  much  and  very  choice  butter 
as  they  can  well  be,  and  the  nearer  to  this  condition  they  can  be  kept,  the  better.  Hence* 
if  a  drought  prevails,  or  if  for  any  other  cause  it  is  thought  best  to  supplement  the  feed, 
let  it  be  done  in  a  manner,  if  possible,  that  they  may  feel  and  believe  that  they  are  still 
feeding  on  their  delicious  pasture  grass.  It  is  not  good  policy  to  force  upon  them  as  food 
dry,  woody  stalks  of  any  think,  nor  yet  those  half-grown  and  uncured  watery  articles 
known  as  green  fodder.  Soiling  crops  fed  green  are,  for  the  most  part,  good  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  but  not  of  a  large  quantity  or  good  quality  of  butter. 
If  cured,  or  partially  cured,  they  are  a  very  great  help  in  a  short  season.  Early  cut  and 
-ivell  cured  meadow  hay,  of  good  quality,  and  well  cured  com  fodder,  cut  line,  flavored 
with  pulped  roots,  and  seasoned  with  a  liberal  supply  of  com  meal,  are""  very  good  substi- 
tutes for  pasture  grass  for  summer  and  winter  feeding.  But  whatever  the  quality,  the 
quantity  should  never  be  stinted. 

The  driving  of  cows  considerable  distances  causes  waste  of  the  animal  tissues,  which 
must  be  made  up  by  a  draft  on  the  caseine  of  the  milk,  and  upon  the  butter  indirectly  at 
least ;  while  if  driven  beyond  their  slowest  gate,  the  direct  waste  by  increased  respiration 
is  considerably  increased.  So  cows  that  are  obliged  to  keep  upon  their  feet  most  of  the 
day,  traveling  about  in  search  of  food,  secrete  less  milk,  and  of  a  poorer  quality,  than 
those  that  fill  themselves  with  less  labor  and  more  quickly,  and  retire  to  some  shady  nook 
to  digest  their  food  at  leisure. 

TOO  MUCH  STOCK  FOR  THE  FEED. 

Keeping  too  much  stock  for  the  supply  of  feed  is  a  very  common  thing  among  dairy- 
men. Make  shifts  of  every  kind,  in  feed,  in  stock,  in  implements,  in  help,  and  in  the 
product,  are  all  unworthy  the  good  dairyman.  If  his  means  will  not  permit  him  to  keep 
twenty  cows,  and  keep  them  well,  and  work  up  their  milk  in  the  very  best  manner  into 
the  very  best  product,  and  to  sell  it  to  the  best  paying  customers,  it  is  better  to  keep  but 
ten,  till  his  means  will  permit  him  to  keep  more.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  men  to  keep  so  many  cows  that  their  profit  is  infinitesimal ;  when  half  or  two- 
thirds  as  many  might,  on  the  same  feed,  have  paid  a  fair  profit  on  the  investment  and 
labor. 
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HAVE  A  REGULAB  SYSTEM.  - 

All  the  operations  of  dairying,  including  feeding  and  milking,  should  be  done  upon 
some  regular  system.  The  same  person  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  do  all  the  feeding, 
and  at  regular  intervals;  and  so  of  the  milking.  In  every  thing  pertaiuing  to  the  busi- 
ness the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  must  be  practiced.  All  offensive  odors,  such  as  arise 
from  carrion  or  other  decaying  substances,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  the  pasture  or  stable, 
or  in  or  around  any  of  the  dairy  buildings :  and  all  kitchen  or  wash-room  smells,  or  any 
of  the  germs  of  putrefaction  which  have  their  origin  and  growth  in  all  sorts  of  out  of  the 
way  places  where  there  is  the  least  deposit  of  any  putrescible  matter,  if  no  worse  than 
spilled  milk,  are  sure  to  leave  their  impress  on  the  product  of  the  milk.  New  milk' 
cream  and  butter  are  well  known  to  be  powerful  absorbents,  and  it  is  proved,  past  a 
doubt,  that  milk  is  affected  by  these  offensive  matters  while  yet  in  the  udder,  probably 
by  the  inhalation  of  the  cow. 

Want  of  space  comx>els  us  to  pass  over  the  important  subject  of  dairy  buildings,  with 
the  single  remark  that  the  temperature  and  ventilation  must  be  under  the  control  of  the 
operator,  and  it  is  idle  to  hope  for  uniform  success  without  these  conditions. 

PBE-REQUISITES. 

We  sum  up  the  |)7*e-requisites  to  successful  butter-making  as  follows :  good  cows,  good 
feed,  pure  water,  pure  air  in  doors  and  out— which  implies  buildings  with  facilities  for 
warming  and  ventilation — ^proper  apparatus,  care  in  every  thing,  the  most  scrupulous 
cleanliness,  and  above  and  beyond,  and  including  all,  an  honest  and  fixed  determination 
to  excel,  to  give  to  the  customer  not  only  "his  money's  worth,"  but  the  utmost  possible 
gratification.    Always  try  to  "make  the  best." 

cnmncAi.  analyses. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Experimental  Station  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Academy  of 
Sweden,  in  Stockholm,  has  been  occupied  with  chemical  investigations  upon  milk,  its 
composition  and  alteration,  and  the  products  obtained  from  it  in  the  making  of  butter 
and  cheese.  We  here  give  the  results  of  some  of  these  researches,  which  have  been 
ably  conducted  by  Professor  Alexander  Muller,  and  his  assistant.  Dr.  Eisenstuck.* 
Many  of  the  statements  are  indeed  not  new  to  the  dairyman,  but  they  have  this  value, 
that  they  are  the  results  of  experience  rendered  positive  and  incontrovertible  by  exact 
experiment,  with  the  aid  of  chemical  analysis.  In  common  practice  a^nd  observation 
many  of  the  conditions  needful  for  arriving  at  the  truth  are  wanting,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  experiment  are  vaguely  understood  and  fluctuating.  Hence  the  results  > 
obtained  by  a  skilled  and  precise  experimenter,  folly  posted  in  the  practice  of  dairying, 
and  equipped  with  all  the  methods  and  instruments  of  experimental  science,  are  pecu- 
liarly valuable. 

Analysis  were  made  of  the  mixed  milk  of  fifteen  cows  (five  Ayrshire,  five  Pembroke- 
shire, and  five  Swediah  cows),  which  were  highly  fed  and  mUked  at  6^ — 7i  A.  M.,  and  5i 
— 6i  P.  M.  These  analyses,  extending  throughout  a  whole  year,  gave  the  following  aver- 
age result:  v 

One  hundred  parts  of  milk  gave — 

Dry  matter 12.81 

Water 87.19 


100.00 


*  See  Ohio  Agricultural  Report  for  1870,  page  506. 
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The  foregoing  dry  matter  consisted  of— 

Fat(bntter) 4.05 

Albamenoids  (caseine,  etc.) 3.32 

Sagar  of  milk 4.71 

Various  salts 0.73 


12.81 


The  fluctuations  during  the  entire  period  vrere  remarkably  small.  The  lowest  percent- 
age of  'Water  obsenred  was  85.92,  and  the  highest  88.35.  In  but  four  instances  did  the 
water  fall  below  86.6,  and  but  four41id  it  rise  abore  88.  The  composition  of  the  milk  of 
uniformly  well-fed  cows  is  therefore  very  uniform,  and  scarcely  varies  throughout  the 
year,  whatever  may  be  the  change  in  temperature,  weather,  etc. 

Morning  and  evening  milk  exhibit  a  constant,  thought  slight,  difference  in  oompositiou, 
which  consists  simply  in  containing  half  of  one  per  cent,  more  fat  at  night  than  in  the  morning, 
lu  the  morning  milk  this  fat  is  replaced  by  almost  precisely  the  same  quantity  of  water^ 

Further  investigations  showed  that  the  proportion  of  fat  is  less,  in  proportion  as  the 
time  is  longer  between  the  milkings.    Thus,  milk  taken  after  an  interval  of 

10  hours,  contained 4.36  per  cent,  of  fat. 

11  "  «  4.31  "  " 

12  "  "  3.97  "  " 

13  "  "  3.97  "  " 

14  "  " 3.61  "  ^» 

Taking  into  account  the  greater  quantity  of  milk  obtained  in  the  morning,  the  actual 
amount  of  fat  yielded  by  the  cow  is  rather  more  at  morning  than  at  night. 

In  making  butter,  100  parts  of  milk  yield,  on  the  average,  is  round  numbers,  the  follow- 
ing proportions  of  cream,  butter,  etc.,  provided  the  cream  rises  in  a  cool  apartment,  so 
that  no  sensible  evaporation  of  water  takes  place : 

Cream 10 

Skimmed  milk .* 90 

100  milk. 
The  ten  parts  of  cream  consist  of— 

Buttermilk  ..- i.-      6.0 

Butter  (calculated  without  salt) 3.9 

Water  removed  from  butter  by  salting  (calculated  without  salt)      0.1 

10.0  cream. 
The  average  percentage  composition  of  these  products  is  giyen  in  the  subjoined  table: 


New 
milk. 

Skimmed 
milk. 

Cream. 

Butter- 
milk. 

Butter.t 

Brine.t 

Fat  (butter) 

4.00 
3.25 
4..'>0 
0.75 
87.50 

0.55 
3.37 
4.66 
0.78 
90.64 

35.00 

2.20 

3.05 

0.50 

•  59.25 

1.67 
3.33 
4.61 
0.77 
89.62 

a5.oo 

0.51 

0.70 

0.12 

13.67 

0.00 

Albnmenoids* -.- - 

0.:9 

Milk  sugar 

:  >4 

Various  salts <«..... 

\  >6 

Water 

94.yi 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00    1     100.00 

i 

*  Caaeine  and  albumen.  t  Unsalted. 

t  Brine  that  separates  on  working  after  salting,  salt  not  included. 
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Batter  is  produced  by  the  coalescence  of  the  small  particles  of  oil  which  are  suspended 
in  milk,  and  partially  separated  by  the  cream.  Chemically  considered,  it  is  a  mixture  of 
oleine  and  margarine,  with  a  trace  of  phosphate  and  other  salts,  and  certain  neutral  fats 
or  oils,  from  which  it  derives  its  flavor.  It  is  supposed  by  many  that  a  portion  of  the 
milk  sugar  is  also  retained  in  the  butter.    There  is  the  least  in  the  best  made  butter. 

The  proportion  of  the  oleine  or  fluid  fat  and  the  margarine  or  semi-fluid  fat  varies 
greatly,  depending  upon  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  to  some  of  which  allusion  has 
before  been  made.  Two  specimens  analyzed  by  Bracormot  gave  the  following  per  cent 
respectively : 

*   Summer  butter.        Winter  butter. 

Solid  fat  or  margarine 40  65 

Liquid  fat  or  oleine 60  35 

100  100 

The  proportion  of  the  neutral  fats,  though  always  small,  is  also  quite  variable. 

Butter  is  called  jpure  when  it  is  free  from  any  admixture  of  the  caseine  or  sugar  of  the 
milk.  The  production  of  such  is  possible,  and  is,  to  a  limited  extent,  practiced  by  chem- 
ists and  experimenters,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  without  expelling  the  light  flavoring 
oils,  which  of  course  practically  ruins  it  for  the  table. 

The  proportion  of  caseine  remaining  in  butter,  as  ordinarily  manufactured,  is  quite 
variable,  depending  up«n  the  manner  in  which  the  cream  is  separated  from  the  other 
portions  of  the  milk.  By  the  old  method  of  setting  milk  in  shallow  pans  and  permitting 
currents  of  dry  air  to  sweep  across  the  surface  of  the  milk,  much  caseine  became  dried 
to  the  cream  so  flrmly  as  to  be  inseparable  during  all  the  after  processes,  finally  becom- 
ing a  portion  of  the  batter.  By  the  latter  and  more  improved  processes,  with  sufficient 
pains-taking  in  the  after  manipulations,  the  proportion  of  caseine  may  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  trace.  Upon  this,  and  the  proportion  of  the  oleine  and  the  neutral  or  flavoring 
fats,  the  quality  of  the  butter  depends,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  two  specific 
ends,  he  who  would  succeed  must  direct  his  efibrts. 

The  increase  of  the  fatty  matter  is  dependent  upon  the  feeding  and  care  of  the  animal, 
and  to  that  branch  of  our  subject  such  allusion  has  been  made  as  our  space  will  permit. 

GETTING  AT  THE  BUTTER. 

The  process  of  separating  the  butter  from  the  mass  of  the  milk  now  claims  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  operation  of  agitating  or  chtiming  the  milk  is  the  simplest  of  all  known  methods, 
and  is  sometimes  practiced,  even  at  the  present  time,  though  the  results  are  seldom  sat- 
isfactory, and  the  method  not  to  be  commended.  Setting  aside  the  milk  for  the  partial 
separation  by  rising,  of  the  croam,  and  churning  that  instead  of  the  mUk,  is  the  more 
common  process,  and  produces  the  best  results. 

SErriNG  AND  COOLING  THE  MILK. 

From  time  immemorial  the  practice  of  setting  the  milk  in  very  shallow  pans  has  pre- 
vailed, and  the  opinion  was  formerly  believed  established,  that  only  through  a  shallow 
mass  of  milk  could  the  cream  rise  to  the  surface.  This  practice  had  its  origin  in  the 
necessity  for  cooling  the  milk  soon  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  to  prevent  its  souring 
before  the  cream  could  rise,  and  not,  as  has  been  v«ry  erroneously  inferred,  from  any 
real  difficulty  about  the  rising  of  the  cream.  Hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  experiments 
have  been  conducted  with  the  view  to  permanently  settle  this  question,  and  we  have  yet 
to  learn  of  the  first  one  which  has  not  resulted  in  sustaining  the  principle  that  with 
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proper  apparatus  for  cooling,  it  is  of  do  possible  conseqaence  bow  deep  tbe  milk  is  set 
for  tbe  purpose  of  raising  the  cream. 

The  cooling  of  tbe  milk  is  of  the  first  importance.  It  contains  within  itself  tbe  ele- 
ments cf  decay,  and  when  lefb  to  itself  fermentation  and  putrefaction  speedily  ensue. 
Bat  by  reducing  the  temperature  to  about  58^  or  60^,  the  process  is  retarded,  not  pre- 
vented, and  time  is  afforded  the  cream  to  rise  before  tbe  other  parts  of  the  milk  become 
so  changed  in  their  stractwe  as  to  entangle  and  hold  the  oily  portion  of  the  cream.  But 
precisely  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  we  not  infre- 
quently hear  it  recommended.  In  this  case,  however,  the  very  important  circumstance, 
that  the  oils  which  flavor  the  butter  become  volatilized  and  escape,  is  quite  overlooked. 

It  is  believed,  then,  to  be  practically  settled,  that  the  best  results  are  attained  by  re- 
ducing the  temperature  of  the  milk  as  soon  as  practicable,  after  it  is  drawn,  to  about 
58^  F.  The  milk  should  be  placed  in  the  vessels  where  it  is  to  remain  before  the  cooling 
is  commenced,  that  the  rising  of  tbe  cream  may  not  be  retarded  by  subsequent  agitation. 
The  only  really  practicable  method  of  cooling  the  milk,  without  agitating  it,  is  to  place 
it  in  comparatively  narrow  vessels,  and  surround  them  with  cold  water,  as  high  or  higher 
than  the  surface  of  the  milk  within.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  cool  milk  or  any  other  fluid 
by  the  application  of  any  cooling  substance  to  the  bottom.  If  the  vessel  itself  be  of  a 
material  which  is  a  good  conductor,  it  is  a  little  help,  but  the  process  is  at  best  slow  and 
QDsatisfactory. 

We  make  the  rule  that  milk  should  be  set  in  ves.sels  placed  in  water,  and  the  temper- 
ature reduced  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  about  56^  F.,  but  that  the  temperature  of  the  room 
should  be  about  fii^o  or  7(P  F. 

The  form  of  the  vessel  is  not  material,  if  only  they  be  so  narrow  that  the  cooling  is 
effected  in  season  to  prevent  the  souring  of  the  milk  before  the  crej»m  has  risen. 

The  most  economical  arrangement  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  consists  of  a  long, 
narrow  tank,  with  a  jacket  of  tin  for  the  cold  water.  The  most  approved  form  is  8  inches 
broad,  11  inches  deep,  and  6  feet  long,  which  is  made  from  a  single  large  sheet  of  tin, 
without  seam  or  solder,  except  where  the  end  and  jacket  are  attached.  If  more  than 
OAe  is  required  to  hold  the  milk  at  each  milking,  they  should  be  placed  side  by  side  in 
the  same  frame  or  sink.  In  this  case  it  is  more  economical  to  dispense  with  the  jacket 
and  use  a  wooden  vat  for  the  water. 

There  is,  in  this  form  of  vessel,  a  very  large  saving  in  the  cream  which  adheres  to  the 
sides  of  the  smaller  style  of  vessel ;  but  the  economy  of  labor  in  the  cleansing  and  care 
of  the  vessels  is  really  the  greatest  of  all. 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  milk  vessels,  running  water  is  the  best  and  most  economical 
agent  to  be  employed  in  cooling  the  milk.  Well  water  answers  a  very  good  purpose,  but 
tbe  labor  of  raising  it  is  sometimes  a  bar  to  its  successful  nse. 

Ice  should  never  be  used  in  butter-making  in  any  of  its  departments,  except  to  reduce 
the  temperature  of  water,  and  then  it  is  well  to  heware  of  ice  cold  water.  The  immediate 
contact  of  ice  with  milk,  cream  or  butter,  does,  in  some  manner  not  well  understood, 
exert  a  disorganizing  effect,  aud  the  product  is  permanently  injured  thereby. 

WHE:jf  AND  now  TO  SKIM. 

Milk,  cooled  and  set  as  has  been  recommended,  will  keep  sweet  as  long  as  is  necessary 
for  the  cream  to  rise,  however  warm  the  room,  and  the  time  for  removing  the  cream  may 
be  subordinated  to  the  convenience  of  the  dairyman.  The  more  convenient  and  profit- 
able time  will  generally  be  found  to  be  from  24  to  30  hours  after  setting.  It  should  not, 
iu  any  case,  be  deferred  until  the  milk  begins  to  turn  sour. 
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The  old  form  of  skimmer,  reqaired  to  separate  a  film  of  cream,  almost  as  toagh  as  a 
leather  aprou  from  a  body  of  hard'loppered  milk,  is  not  adapted  to  the  removal  of  the 
cream  that  rises  on  milk  cooled  as  above  described.  The  cream,  under  these  genial  in- 
flaences,  having  been  constantly  parting  -with  its  caselne  instead  ef  becoming  encased 
in  it,  is  in  a  condition  of  fluidity  and  mast  be  removed  by  dipping  instead  of  skimming. 
The  most  approved  implement  for  this  purpose  is  made  of  tin  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and 
holds  about  a  pint.  The  small  end  should  be  made  pointed.*  The  edges  of  the  large  end 
should  be  lefb  sharp,  and  not  bo  rolled  or  ^rired.  An  upright,  straight  handle  should  be 
attached  to  the  large  end  of  the  cone.  When  used,  it  should  be  pushed  perpendicularly 
down  through  the  cream  into  the  milk,  until  the  cream  runs  in  on  all  sides  at  the  same 
time.  If  some  of  the  milk  is  taken  with  the  cream,  no  injurious  result  will  follow ;  in- 
deed many  good  butter -makers  prefer  taking  enough,  so  that  the  cream  m^y  not  become 
too  stiff  during  the  operation  of  churning. 

Cream  may  be  kept  several  days,  if  necessary,  but  it  is  better,  as  a  rule,  to  chum  every 
second  or  third  day.  The  practice  which  has  acquired  among  many,  of  keeping  cream 
several  days,  and  drugging  it  from  time  to  time  with  saltpetre  or  some  thing  else,  cannot 
be  commended. 

When  milk  sours,  it  is  because  of  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  from  the  milk  sngar. 
This  chemical  change  is  the  result  of  the  growth  of  a  microscopic  vegetable  organism, 
which,  according  to  Hauler's  late  investigations,  is  of  the  same  origin  as  common  yeast. 
Like  common  yeast,  this  plant  requires  oxygen  for  its  development.  This  it  gathers 
from  the  air,  if  the  latter  have  access;  but  in  the  comparative  absence  of  air,  as  when 
growing  in  milk,  it  decomposes  the  sugar,  and  the  lactic  acid  is  a  chief  result  of  this 
metamorphosis.  If  milk,  which  by  short  exposure  to  the  air  has  had  the  microscopic 
germs  of  the  ferment-plant  sown  in  it,  be  then  excluded  fLX>m  the  air  as  much  as  possible, 
the  plant,  in  its  growth,  is  necessitated  to  decompose  the  milk  sugar,  and  hence  the 
milk  rapidly  sours.  On  the  other  hand,  exposure  to  the  air  supplies  the  ferment-plant 
partially  with  free  oxygen,  and  the  milk  remains  sweet  for  a  longer  period.  Such  is  the 
theory  of  the  change.  That  low  temperatures  should  prevent  souring,  is  in  analogy  with 
all  we  know  of  chemical  changes. 

Stirring  the  cream  does  not  promote  souring,  but  rather  hinders  it  by  increasing  access 
of  air ;  it  may  be  a<lvantageous  in  making  the  souring  uniform. 

WHEN  TO  CHURX. 

Although  the  milk  should  never  be  permitted  to  sour  before  skimming,  the  cream,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  become  slightly  acid  before  churning.  To  accomplish  this  end 
most  expeditiously,  the  temperature  may  be  raised  slightly ;  keeping  it  in  the  warm 
milk  room  will  usually  sufSce ;  but  previous  to  putting  it  in  the  chum  it  should  be  again 
cooled,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  cream.  If  it  be  rich  summer  cream,  55^  is  most 
favorable ;  if  it  be  the  product  of  short,  poor  feed,  or  of  straw,  or  roots,  or  if  the  cows 
have  been  exposed  to  cold  storms,  and  under  the  necessity  of  exhausting  the  oleine  of 
the  butter,  the  temperature  must  be  raised  to  correspond;  and  it  ma^"  even  require  so 
much  heating  that  little  of  the  butter  flavor  will  remain.  For  all  ordinary  cases  the 
range  may  be  set  down  at  from  55^  to  65^. 

COLOIKKG  BUTTER. 

So  long  as  our  sense  of  taste  is  in  sympathy  with  our  sense  of  sight,  and  so  long  as 
cows  will  produce  a  different  colored  butter  in  June  than  January,  so  long  it  is  the  dairy- 
man's privilege  to  color  his  butter,  if  he  does  it  with  a  harmless  substance,  so  as  to  bring 
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it  to  the  standard  shade,  which  is  uDiversally  recognized  as  desirable.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  virtnons  indignation  expressed  at  various  times  and  phices  at  this  practice, 
bnt  those  who  have  been  loudest  in  their  dennnciations,  have  generally  confessed  that 
they  somelimes  employed  it. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  coloring  matter  now  offered  to  the  public  is  Annetto-ine,  which 
is  purely  vegetable,  and  as  harmless  as  milk.  It  may  now  be  obtained  from  all  dealers 
in  dairy  supplies.  It  should  be  put  into  the  cream  at  the  time  the  cream  is  put  into  the 
chum. 

THR  CHURN. 

Of  all  the  implements  employed  in  in  our  agricultural  economy,  the  greatest  amount 
of  misdirected  study  and  labor  has  been  expended  on  the  chum.  Inventors,  philosophers, 
and  chemists,  have  each  in  turn  failed  to  establish  any  immutable  principles  for  its 
constmction.  Ingenious  men  have  ignored  chemical  analyses  and  facts,  and  have  en- 
deavored and  claimed  to  produce  good  butter  in  from  one  to  two  minutes.  They  have 
forgotten  that  some  things  cannot  be  done.  They  cannot  produce  more  butter  than  they 
have  cream.  They  cannot  properly  separate  the  butter  from  the  cream  in  one  or  two 
minutes.    These  are  established  facts. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  desirable  points  in  a  perfect  chum  are,  simplicity  of 
construction ;  an  absence  of  gearing,  or  tubes,  or  any  complicated  system  of  floats  to 
break  or  get  out  of  order ;  no  cracks,  joints  or  crevices,  which  may  conceal  the  germs 
of  putrefaction ;  with  sufficient  simple  devices  to  thoroughly  agitate  the  whole  mass  of 
cream  as  nearly  alike  and  at  once  as  practicable ;  facility  of  getting  out  the  butter  when 
desired ;  of  perfectly  cleansing  the  chum ;  ease  of  operation  which  will  bring  its  use 
within  the  comfortable  possibilities  of  the  over-taxed  strength  of  the  farmer's  wife ; 
and  last,  though  not  lepit,  without  change  of  dasher  or  the  purchase  and  use  of  supple- 
mentary bowls,  levers,  tables  and  machinery,  to  apply  recognized  principles  in  mechan- 
ics to  the  perfect  and  entire  separation  of  the  buttermilk  from  the  butter  and  the  even 
and  perfect  incorporation  of  the  requisite  quality  of  salt. 

iERATIOX  OF  THE  CRKAM. 

iBration  of  the  cream  during  the  churning  is  of  little  importance.  Neither  chemically 
nor  mechanically  does  a  stream  of  air  favor  the  separation  of  the  butter  in  any  percep- 
tible degree.  On  the  contrary,  cream  that  is  cold  and  slightly  sour,  is  thereby  converted 
into  a  mass  of  froth,  from  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  butter. 

TIME  IX  CHURNINO. 

The  duration  of  churning,  as  is  well  recognized  in  practice,  is  of  great  influence  on 
both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  butter.  Half  an  hour,  at  least,  is  considered  essen- 
tial by  exx)erienced  dairymen  for  churning  when  the  volume  of  cream  is  considerable, 
and  an  hour,  or  even  more,  is  not  thought  too  much  by  many  good  authorities. 

The  globules  of  fat  in  the  cream  or  milk,  after  standing  a  suitable  time,  become 
mostly  divested  of  their  envelopes,  and' it  is  the  object  of  churning  to  complete  this 
divestment,  and  to  bring  these  globules  into  contact,  so  that  they  will  unite  in  one  mass. 
The  gentler  the  motion  to  which  the  cream  is  subjected,  the  more  slowly  goes  on  the 
process  of  agglutination,  and  the  closer  and  finer  the  union.  By  slow  churning,  the 
butter  leaves  the  chum  in  nearly  a  finished  condition,  and  requires  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  working  to  complete  its  preparation.  On  the  contrary,  when  butter  is 
made  to  come  in  a  few  minutes  by  violent  agitation,  as  in  the  strife  for  the  repute  of 
ISA 
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qaick'work  in  caAe  of  trials  of  new  diarns,  there  is  obtained,  instead  of  good  bntter, 
in  dense  and  large  Inmps,  a  donghey  mass,  consisting  of  little  l>aUs  of  fat  mixed  with 
bnttermilk  and  cream,  and  full  of  air  bubbles,  which  no  skill  in  working  can  convert 
into  good  butter. 

While  it  is  true  that  violent  churning  will  sometimes  produce  a  greater  weight  of 
so-called  butter,  it  is  demonstrated  by  chemical  analysis  that  the  milk  or  cream  thus 
treated  does  not  yield  so  much  of  its  fat  as  is  obtained  by  slower  and  gentler  agitation. 

The  greater  weight  of  the  product  is  due  to  the  admixture  of  buttermilk,  which  is 
retained  in  the  spongy  mass. 

The  fact  that  churning  must  go  on  for  some  time  before  any  visible  change  is  effected 
in  the  cream,  and  that  the  butter  "  comes  "  somewhat  suddenly,  is  due  to  the  exceeding 
minuteness  of  the  fat  globules,  of  which  myriads  must  unite  before  they  attain  a  size 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye. 

WAfiUINa  AND  WORKING  THE  BUTTER. 

We  do  not  propose  to  reconcile  the  different  theories  of  excellent  butter-makers,  in  the 
matter  of  washing  butter.  When  doctors  differ  who  shall  decide  f  It  is  evident  that 
to  prepare  butter  for  keeping,  without  danger  of  rancidity  and  loss  of  its  agreeable 
flavor,  great  care  is  necessary  to  remove  the  buttermilk  as  completely  as  possible.  This 
is  only  imperfectly  accomplished  by  simply  working  or  kneading  with  the  hands.  The 
work  is  too  hard  for  most  fsametB?  wives.  Or  their  hands  may  be  physically  unadapted, 
by  reason  of  heat  or  otherwise,  to  working  butter  properly.  It  is  better  to  work  with 
wooden  paddles  than  the  hands,  but  better  than  all,  to  have  some  ingenious  machine 
which  will  do  it  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly. 

The  analysis  before  quoted,  shows  that  salting  only  removes  water  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  sugar.  Caseine,  which  appears  to  spoil  the  butter  for  keeping,  is  scarcely  dimin- 
ished by  ordinary  hand  working.  We  believe  that  washing  with  water  is  indispensable 
for  its  removal.  We  wash  our  *butter  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  little  pellets,  using  water 
enough  to  rinse  it  clean  of  buttermilk,  and  finally  gathering  it  in  the  water,  but  being 
careful  not  to  hasten  the  gathering  unnecessarily.  The  temperature  of  the  water  used 
should  depend  upon  that  of  the  mass  in  the  chum.  If  the  butter  is  inclined  to  come 
soft,  we  use  water  at  about  48^,  or  ordinary  well  water.  It  may  sometimes  be  necessary 
to  raise  the  temperature  to  62^,  so  as  not  to  make  the  butter  too  hard  to  work  easily. 
If  too  hard,  the  texture  of  the  butter  may  be  injured  by  working  it ;  if  too  soft,  the 
oleine  and  aromatic  oils  may  be  washed  out.  The  true  medium  can  be  beat  learned  by 
experience.    No  arbitrary  rules  can  supply  an  utter  lack  of  Judgment  and  experience. 

Great  judgment  and  care  is  necessary  that  the  butter  is  not  worked  too  much.  This  pro- 
cess is  so  easy  in  some  recent  chums,  that  those  who  have  been  used  to  the  old  fash- 
ioned fatiguing  labor,  can  hardly  realize  how  much  easier,  quicker  and  better  it  can  be 
done. 

SALTING. 

The  proper  salting  of  butter  requires  great  care.  The  salt  should  bo  thoroughly  incor- 
porated into  the  mass  so  as  to  reach  any  remaining  particles  of  either  caseine  or  moist- 
ure. All  this  is  perfectly  done  in  the  chum,  if  the  practical  directions  given  by  the 
manufacturers  are  followed.  Most  people  in  this  country  require  for  flavoring  about  one 
ounce  of  good  pure  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter ;  but  the  better  paying  class  of  customers, 
who  are  a  little  more  fastidious  about  the  quality,  prefer  about  one-half  as  much,  and 
that  is  found  quite  sufficient  for  its  preservation,  if  the  caseine  has  been  properly  re- 
moved. 
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Independently  of  its  effect  as  a  condiment,  salt  has  two  distinct  offices  to  serve  in 
bntter-making,  viz :  1st,  to  remove  tho  bnttermilk  as  thoroughly  as  possible  from  the 
pores  of  the  bntter ;  and,  2d,  to  render  harmless  what  can  not  be  thus  removed.  The 
salt  attracts  water  from  the  bnttermilk  that  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and  also  takes  up 
the  milk-sngar.  It  thns  effects  a  partial  separation  of  the  constituents  of  the  bntter- 
milk. At  the  same  time  it  penetrates  the  latter  and  converts  it  into  a  strong  brine, 
which  renders  decomposition  and  rancidity  difficult  if  not  impassible.  Sugar  has  the  same 
effect  as  salt,  but  is  more  costly,  and  no  better  in  any  respect 

It  hardly  need  be  stated  that  the  salt  must  be  as  pure  as  possible.  It  must  be  per- 
fectly white,  must  dissolve  completely  in  water  td  a  clear  liquid,  untroubled  by  any 
tnrpidity,  without  froth  or  sediment,  must  be  absolutely  odorless,  of  a  pure  salt  taste, 
without  bitterness,  and  in  a  moderately  dry  room  must  xemain  free  from  perceptible 
moisture.  "  Onondaga  Factory  Filled,  or  "  Ashton's,''  are  excellent  brands,  and  we 
recommed  them,  notwithstanding  a  very  prevalent  prejudice  against  any  salt  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture.  No  other  ingredient  than  salt  is  required  for  the  preservation  or 
flavoring  of  butter,  and  no  other  should  be  employed  under  any  circumstances. 

PACKING    A2n>  SELLING. 

Butter  makers,  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  should  seek  out  regular  customers  for 
their  product,  in  which  case  it  may  be  put  up  in  balls,  or  any  other  form  adapted  to  the 
demand.  **  Philadelphia  prints,''  which  have  acquired  a  world  wide  reputation,  are 
pound  balls,  with  a  figure  pressed  upon  the  top.  They  are  usually  inclosed  in  a  white 
linen  napkin,  and  packed  in  a  cedar,  zinc  lined  chest,  with  apartmetnts  at  ei^sh  end  for 
ice,  to  keep  it  hard  while  being  transported  to  market  and  retailed.  Other  peculiar 
forms  are  adopted  in  other  part«  of  the  country  to  suit  the  demands  or  whims  of  pur- 
chasers. 

For  the  great  mass  of  butter-makers  the  wooden  tub,  holding  from  30  to  100  pounds^ 
must  ever  be  the  most  economical  form  of  package.  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city, 
heavy  return  pails,  of  the  best  white  oak,  with  thick  covers,  having  the  owners'  names 
branded  upon  them,  are  used  and  re-used,  year  after  year.  In  some  parts  of  the  west 
miserably  poor  oaken  tubs  are  employed,  which  affect  the  butter  very  ii^uriously ;  in 
other  localities  ashen  tubs  are  the  favorites;  while  in  Northern  Vermont  the  most 
approved  tubs  are  of  spruce.  Spruce  is,  unquestionably,  least  liable  of  all  timber  to 
affect  the  flavor  of  the  bntter  injuriously,  while  it  is  generally  believed  that  for  long 
keeping  and  much  exposure,  good  white  oak  is  preferable.  Stone  and  earthen  jars  and 
crocks  are  sometimes  used,  but  we  do  not  recommend  them. 

We  do  not  sympathize  with  the  sentiment  which  prevails,  to  some  extent,  in  nearly 
every  fiarmer's  conmiunity,  in  relation  to  the  undesirability  of  "  middle  men"  or  com- 
mission merchants.  But,  while -we  would  not,  in  any  degree,  detract  from  their  impor- 
tance or  their  influence,  we  would  urge  upon  the  dairymen  who  are  favorably  situated, 
to  establish  a  direct  conminnication  with  some  consumer  or  line  of  consumers.  It  will 
even  pay  an  intelligent  and  active  dairyman  to  devote  a  we^k  or  a  month  to  making  the 
acquaintance  of  such  a  number  of  consumers  as  he  can  regularly  supply  with  a  uni- 
formly excellent  article. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  we  heartily  rejjoice  at  the  attention  that  tho  proper 
making  of  butter  and  cheese  is  receiving,  at  the  hands  of  our  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
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faimers  and  our  agricnltural  chemists.  Th<3  importance  and  value  of  the  product  war- 
rant and  demand  such,  attention. 

There  can  not  yet  be  mapped  out  in  any  book,  any  royal  road  to  certain  success  in  all 
the  processes  of  the  dairy.  No  man  can  say  that  his  way  is  the  only  right  one,  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  staggers  the  wisest  inyestigator,  that  different  persons  make  butter,  of  appa- 
rently the  best  quality,  by  processes  which  seem  contradictory  and  antagonistic,  and  in 
utter  Yiolation  of  some  principles  which  our  chemists  claim  to  have  established. 

We  can  only  say  that  some  things  seem  to  be  proved.  The  thoughtful,  pains-taking 
dairyman  will  always  have  better  success  than  the  careless  and  untidy  one.  Always  en- 
deavor to  malce  the  p€9t  butter.  Be  satisfied  with  nothing  else.  Add  the  experience  and 
advice  of  others  to  your  own,  and  we  are  confident  that  you  will  feel  the  reward  of 
honest,  earnest  effort,  in  your  pocket  as  well  as  your  conscience. 

We  cheerfully  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  various  writers  on  the  subject  in  hand, 
but  especially  to  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  College.  We 
have  not  endeavored  to  give  any  new  and  untried  theories,  but  to  give  some  safe  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  not  so  wise  as  to  be  past  learning. — From  a  pMication 
hy  Wm,  Blanchari,  of  Concord, 


HAMS. 

September  21, 1871. 
Hams  were  cured  in  ordinary  way ;  with  salt,  without  reference  to  quantity ;  smoked 
with  sassafras  wood. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  W^ooD. 

Mode  of  curing  hams  was  as  follows : 

Make  a  brine  of  4  quarts  salt  per  100  pounds  hams. 

"  "  4  oz.  salt  petre      "        "  " 

"  "  4  oz.  pepper  "        "  " 

"  "  Iqt.  molasses        "        "  " 

Left  in  brine  6  weeks,  and  smoked  with  hickory  wood  till  dry. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Beksox. 

Springfield,  Clark  Co. 
Three  hams ;  butchered  Dec.  1870,  and  salted  with  Zanesville  salt  the  same  day,  and 
in  a  week  a  brine  made  from  the  same  kind  of  salt  as  strong  as  cold  water  would  dissolve 
it,  and  the  hams  covered  with  it,  and  as  soon  as  salted  enough  taken  up  and  smoked,  and 
by  the  first  of  March  packed  in  a  box  with  plenty  of  sweet  timothy  hay  and  kept  in  a  dr^' 
place,  where  a  current  of  air  passed  through  the  room. 

Mrs.  a.  Morehouse. 

RiXEiPT  FOR  CURING  HAMS.— To  every  100  lbs.  ham  take  7  lbs.  salt,  2  oz.  salt  petre,  2 
lbs.  sugar,  4  galls,  water.  Put  this  in  a  barrel  and  mix ;  then  rub  your  hams  slightly 
with  salt  and  pack  in  a  barrel ;  then  pour  the  above  in  over  the  hams,  and  leave  them 
for  three  to  four  weeks,  owing  to  size ;  then  take  out  and  repack,  and  leave  them  in  three 
or  four  weeks  lousier,  when  they  are  done,  ready  for  smoking.  To  keep  the  files  from 
them,  I  always  use  black  pepper,  ground  fine ;  this  I  have  always  found  to  be  the  best 
to  keep  the  flies  &om  interfering  with  the  hams. 

J.  H.  W.  MUMMA. 
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PREMIUM  CROPS  THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE- 


WHEAT. 

State  of  OhiOy  Union  Countyf  88, : 

Bobert  Gray,  beln^  dalj  sworn,  saysi  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which 
Bobert  Belt  laised  a  crop  of  wheat  which  he  enters  for  the  premlam  offered  by  the  Union 
County  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  year  1871,  and  that  there  was  one  acre  and  no  more. 

Robert  Grat. 

Jacob  Hauser  and  Gilbert  Belt,  beiug  duly  sworn,  say,  that  the  crop  of  wheat  repre- 
sented by  Robert  Belt,  and  raised  on  the  land  measured  by  Robert  Gray,  was  weighed, 
and  that  there  were  24  bushels  and  27  pounds,  and  no  less. 

Gilbert  A.  Belt, 
Jacob  Hauser. 

Plowing  and  harrowing $3  00 

Drilling 1  00 

li  bushels  seed,  at  $1.25  per  bushel 1  88 

Harvesting  and  threshing 4  50 

Total 110  38 

Soil  was  second  bottom,  plowed  and  harrowed ;  grain  drilled  in ;  seed  was  Red  Medi- 
terranean ;  drilled  in  four  inches  deep. 

Robert  Belt,  being  duly  sworn,  says,  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  wheat  on  the  land  owned 
by  Robert  Gray;  that  the  product  weighed,  in  the  presence  of  Jacob  Hauser  and  Gilbert 
Belt,  was  all  raised  on  said  land,  and  that  the  accompanying  statements  of  the  manner 
of  cultivating  and  the  cost  is  correct,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

R.  Belt. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  10th  day  of  November,  A.  D.,  1871. 

Wesley  Garrard,  J.  P. 


CORN. 
Jack8on  County ,  OAto,  88. : 

Charles  Radcliff  and  William  Radcliff,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  undersigned,  say  they 
accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which  Charles  Radcliff  raised  the  crop  of  com, 
which  he  enters  for  the  premium  offered  by  the  Jackson  County  Agricultural  Society,  for 
the  year  1871,  and  that  there  was  one  acre  and  no  more ;  the  weight  was  7,612  pounds — 
couDting  70  pounds  per  bushel,  there  were  1G8  bushels  and  52  pounds,  and  no  less. 

Charles  Radcliff, 
WnxiAM  Radcliff. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  Sept.  28th,  1871.  A.  Scott,  J.  P! 
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PROBABLE  COST  A2n>  BCAXKER  OF  CULTIYATIOK. 

Plowing  and  harrowing  k  day ^ « $3  CO 

Planting  and  Beed 1  00 

Cnltivation 3  00 

p  00 

The  Boil  is  old,  deep  and  loamy—- manured  well  with  old  stable  manore.  It  was  thor- 
oughly plowed  about  the  middle  of  April ;  harrowed  and  planted  April  27th ;  planted 
one  way— fiuTows  three  feet  apart ;  planted  thick  in  the  row.  The  laud  is  three  miles 
east  of  the  t«wn  of  Jacksou  C.  H.,  Jackson  county,  Ohio. 

Sept.  28th,  1871.  Chablks  Hadcutf. 

Meigs  County,  m.  ; 

James  Maguire,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  com  the  past  season 
upon  the  land  measured  by  Wm.  Graham,  and  the  quantity  raised  thereon  was  seventy- 
six  bushels  and  two-thirds  and  no  more,  measured,  and  that  the  statement  in  regard 
to  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  is  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

J.  6.  Maguibe. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  November.  1871.      ' 

^  Alex.  Hogue,  J.  P. 

The  said  com  grew  on  hill  land ;  the  kind  of  soil  is  brown,  or  red  clay,  mixed  with 
fine  limestone ;  condition  of  the  soil  a  heavy  blue  grass ;  the  time  of  breaking  first  of 
Mai  eh. 

COST  OF  CULTVATION. 

Four  loads  of  manure • $5  00 

One  day's  breaking 3  00 

One  half  day's  harrowing i. 1  50 

Fnrrowingand  planting 2  00 

Plowing  and  hoeing  four  times 8  00 

Harvesting  and  cribbing 4  00 

123  50 
Number  of  bushels,  76. 

Meigs  County,  ss. : 

William  Graham,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which 

James  Maguire  raised  a  crop  of  com  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  one 

acre  and  no  more. 

Wm.  Gbaham. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  November,  1871. 

Alex/  Hogue,  J.  P. 

Meigs  County,  ss, : 

C.  B.  Holt,  being  duly  swom,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which  Luman 

Brine  raised  a  crop  of  com  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  one  acre  and  no 

more. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  November.  1871. 

James  Petty,  J.  P. 

Meigs  County,  ss. : 

Luman  Brine,  being  duly  sworn  by  me,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  corn  the  past 
season  upon  the  land  measured  by  C.  B.  Holt  (surveyor),  and  the  quantity  raised  thereon 
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was  ninety  bashels  and  no  more  nor  less,  by  weight,  and  that  the  statement  in  regard 

to  manner  of  cnltivation,  etc.,  is  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.    > 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  November,  1871. 

JAMES  PETTY,  J.  P. 

MANNER  OP  CULTIVATION. 

The  land  was  black  loamy  bottom  land,  and  has  been  in  grass  forty  years.  It  never 
was  plowed  nntil  last  January.  The  cultivation  was  the  same  as  the  other  acre  I  pat  in, 
excepting  the  manure.    I  put  no  manure  in  the  hill 

One  day  plowing  and  harrowing $2  50 

Four  daysMabor 4  00 

One  day  cutting 1  00 

Three  days'  husking 3  00 

(10  50 
37  shocks  of  fodder,  at  10  centtt  per  shock j $3  70 

96  bushels  of  com,  at  home  50  cents  per  bushel 45  00 

$4U  70 

10  50 

$38  20 
Meig»  County ^  $s, : 

C.  B.  Holt,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which  Luman 
Brine  raised  a  crop  of  com  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  one  acre  and  no 
more. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  26th  day  of  October.  1871.  Albx.  Hogue,  J.  P. 

Luman  Brine,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  com  the  past  season 

upon  the  land  measured  by  C.  B.  Holt  (surveyor),  and  the  quantity  raised  thereon  was 

one  hundred  and  four  (104)  bushels  and  no  more,  by  weight,  and  that  the  siatement  in 

rep^ard  to  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  is  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  26th  day  of  October,  1871. 

Alex.  Hogue,  J.  P. 

MANNER  OF  CULTIVATION. 

The  land  was  rich,  sandy  bottom.  I  put  about  one  shovelful  of  stable  horse  manure 
to  three  hills ;  plowed  the  ground  thoroughly  the  first  week  in  May,  and  furrowed  the 
ground  both  ways  four  feet  apart ;  dropped  four  kernels  of  white  com  on  the  manure, 
and  covered  about  two  inches  deep ;  when  it  was  about  two  inches  high,  plowed  it  both 
ways  witli  a  double  shovel  plow,  and  hoed  it  well ;  and  when  it  was  about  six  inches 
high,  plowed  and  hoed  the  same  as  before.  And  that  is  all  was  done  until  it  got  pretty 
ripe.  It  was  then  cut  up  and  put  in  shocks,  and  there  stood  about  one  month,  and 
was  husked  and  put  into  a  basket  and  weighed. 

21  loads  of  manure $2  50 

1  day  plowing  and  harrowing 2  50 

4  daysMabor 4  00 

1  day  cutting 1  00 

3  days' husking .' 3  00 

(13  00. 
37  shocks  of  fodder,  at  10  cents  ashock $3  70 

104  bushels  of  corn,  at  home  50  cents  a  bushel 52  00 

155  70 

13  00 

(42  70 
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Irwin  Station  J  Union  County. 

This  is  to  certify  tbat  I  raised  on  one  acre  of  fronnd,  ninety  bushels  of  weighed  com, 

and  on  one  other  eighty>nine  bnshels  and  40  pounds  of  weighed  com ;  the  above  com 

was  husked  inside  of  the  present  month,  and  is  perfectly  sound  and  dry.    The  kind  of 

com  raised  is  White  Cap ;  soil  aU  black,  and  the  fifth  crop  of  com  that  has  been  raised 

on  the  ground  in  sncoession     The  ground  was  plowed  deep,  harrowed  twice,  and  then 

rolled  and  planted  with  a  drill  in  rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  about  the  10th  of 

May ;  tended  by  being  plowed  through  three  times  by  a  double  shovel  plow ;  no  manure 

of  any  kind  used. 

Chas.  a.  McMullan. 

cost  of  raislxg. 

Plowing  ground $4  00 

Harrowing,  about 1  75 

Planting : 50 

Boiling 50 

Cultivating  3  times,  about 3  50 

Cutting  com  up 4  00 

Husking  and  cribbing 7  50 

Total  cost  of  raising  two  acres $21  75 

"  "       oneacre 10  37i 

We  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  and  correct  report. 

Chas.  A.  McMullan, 
Wm.  B.  Heriuott. 

Swom  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  lltb  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1871. 

Wesley  Garrard,  J.  P. 

State  of  OhiOf  Washington  County,  m.  : 

Before  me,  B.  C.  Smithson,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  said  county,  per- 
sonally came  F.  M.  Gevrez,  Isaac  Devoll  and  William  Clark,  who  being  duly  swom  accord- 
ing to  law,  deposes  and  saith  that  they  measured  five  acres  of  hill  land,  and  the  com 
raised  on  the  same  this  year  by  F.  M.  Gevrez,  and  there  were  three  hundred  and  thirty - 
seven  bushels,  or  sixty-seven  and  two-fifths  of  a  bushel  i>er  acre.  This  2l8t  day  of 
October,  1871. 

(Signed)  F.  M.  Gevrrz, 

Isaac  Devoll, 
W^M.  Clark. 

Swom  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2lBt  day  of  October,  1871. 

(Signed)  R.  C,  Smithson,  J.  P. 

MODE  OF  CULTURE  AND  EXPENSE. 

Between  the  20th  and  25th  of  March,  1871, 1  plowed  five  acres  of  sod  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill  (soil,  sandy  loam) ;  plowed  about  eight  inches  deep ;  harrowed  the  last  week  in 
April,  and  furrowed  two  ways,  four  feet  apart,  with  a  shovel  plow;  planted  May  1st, 
with  calico  com ;  worked  the  first  time  between  the  25th  and  28th  of  May,  plowing 
with  a  double  shovel,  and  dressing  with  a  hoe ;  worked  the  second  time  between  the  13th 
and  16th  of  June,  same  as  first,  and  thinned  to  three  in  'a  hill ;  worked  the  third  time 
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between  the  20th  and  28th  of  Jane,  with  double  shovel.      Labor  worth  $1.50  per  day 
inolading  board ;  team,  |2.00  per  day.) 

Plowing  one  hand  and  t«am,  5  days,  at  $3.50 $17  50 

Harrowing,                              2       "        .3.50 7  00 

l'\irrowing,  one  horse,             2       "         250 5  00 

Planting,.                                4        "         1.50 6  00 

First  working,                         6       «         1.50 9  00 

FiiBt  working,  one  hoxBe,       2       "         1.00 2  00 

Second  working,                      6       "         1.50 9  00 

Second  working,  one  horse,   2       "         1.00 2  00 

Third  working,                       2       "         1.50 3  00 

Third  working,  one  horse,      2        "         1.00 2  00 

Bent  of  ground,  at  |4.00  per  acre  20  00 

Seed,  f  bushel,  atSOc 60 

Total  expense $83  10 

(Signed)  F.  M.  Gevrez; 

State  of  OhiOj  Trumhvll  County,  ss.  : 

J.  Allen,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which 
A.  C.  Fuller  raised  a  crop  of  oom  the  past  season,  and  that  the  quantity  of  land  is  two 
acres,  and  no  more.  J.  Allen. 

A.  C  Fuller,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  com  the  past  season  upon 

the  ground  measured  by  J.  Allen,  and  that  the  quantity  of  com  raised  thereon  was  four 

hundred  and  eight  (408)  bushels,  and  no  less,  weighed  and  measured,  and  the  statements 

in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  are  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

A.  C.  Fuller. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this  2d  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1871. 

J.  A.  Blackburn,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 

CORN  FIKLD— TWO  ACRES— CLOVER  SOD  TURNED  OVER. 

1871— April  28.    To  1  day's  plowing,  at  |3  per  day 13  00 

"     29.    Tol     *•           "             "                3  00 

May     8.    To  1     "    rolling  and  harrowing,  at  $3  per  day 3  00 

"      10.    Toi     "     marking,  at  $2  25  per  day 3  00 

"      10.    To  14  quarts  seed  com,  at  (1  per  bushel 125 

"      11.    To  5  men,  at  i  day  each,  at  $1  per  day 2  50 

June    1.    To  1  day's  cultivating  at  (2  50  per  day 2  50 

"       2.    To2    •*      hoeing,  at  $1  25  per  day 2  50 

•'       3.    Tol    "      ashing,  at  |1  25  per  day 125 

"     12.    Tol    "      cultivating,  at  |2  50  per  day 2  50 

"     13.    To  2    "      hoeing,  at  |1  25  per  day 2  50 

"     26,    Tol    "      cultivating,  at  |2  50  per  day 2  50 

•*     27.    To2    "      hoeing,  at  H  25  per  day 2  50 

July  10.   Tol    "      cultivating,  at  |2  50  per  day 2  50 

"     11.    To2    "      hoeing,  at  |l  25  per  day ,....  2  50 

"     22.    Tol    "      cultivating,  at  |2  50  per  day 150 

•'     24.    To2    "      hoeing,  at  |1  25  per  day 2  50 

8ept.l8.    To4    **     cutting  up  com,  at  $1  per  day 4  00 

Nov.20.    To9    "      husking,  at  $1  per  day 9  00 
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[As  Mr.  Fuller  fails  to  state  how  many  poands  constituted  his  bushel,  or  whether  the 
measure  applied  to  com  in  the  ear,  or  shelled  com,  it  is  not  doing  him  injustice  to  state 
that  the  com  in  all  probability  was  measured  in  the  ear;  that  is,  there  were  408  bushels 
of  ears,  equal  to  2b4  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  or  one  hundred  and  two  bushels  of  shelled 
com  per  acre. — J.  H,  Kuppart.] 

State  of  Ohio,  TrumhuU  County,  88  : 

•  John  Allen,  being  duly  swom,  says  that  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which 
A.  C.  Fuller  raised  a  crop  of  com  the  past  season,  and  that  the  quantity  of  land  is  two 
acres,  and  no  more. 

John  Allen. 

.  corn  field— two  acres. 

1671.  Dr. 

April  27.    To  30  loads  of  manure,  at  75  cents  per  load $22  50 

"     28.    To  1  day's  plowing,  at  |3  per  day 3  00 

"     29.         "                  "               "                3  00 

May     8.    To  1  day-s  rolling  and  harrowing,  at  $3  per  day 3  00 

"       10.    To  i  day's  marking,  at  ^  25  per  day 75 

"       10.    To  14  quarts  seed  com,  at  |1  per  bushel 125 

"       11.    To   5  men,  i  day  each,  at  $1  00  per  day 2  50 

June    1.    To  1  day's  cultiyating  at  |2  50  per  day 2  50 

"       1.    To  2  days' hoeing,  at  $1  25  per  day 2  50 

"     12.    To  1  day's  cultivating,  at  t2  50  per  day 2  50 

"     18.    To  2  days' hoeing,  at  SI  25  per  day 2  50 

"     26.    To  1  day's  cultivating,  at  $2  25  per  day 2  50 

"     27.    To  2  days' hoeing,  at  $1  25  per  day 2  50 

July  10.    To  1  day's  cultivating,  at  |2  50  per  day 2  50 

"     11.    To  2  days' hoeing,  at  $1  25  per  day.... 2  50 

"     22.    To  1  day's  cultivating,  at  $2  50  per  day 2  50 

"     24.    To  2  days' hoeing,  at  $1  25  per  day 2  50 

Sept.l8.    To  4  days' cutting  up  com,  at  $1  per  day 4  00 

Oct.  23.    To  6  days' husking,  at  $1  per  day 6  00 

171  00 
[Three  hundred  and  ninety  bushels  of  ears  of  com,  equal  to  195  bushels  of  shelled 
com,  or  97i  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.— J.  H.  Klippart.] 

A.  C.  Fuller,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  com  the  past  season  upon 
the  ground  measured  by  John  Allen,  and  that  the  quantity  of  com  raised  thereon  was 
three  hundred  and  ninety  (390)  bushels,  and  no  less,  weighed,  and  the  statements  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  are  correct,  to  the  bcbt  of  m;  knowledge. 

A.  C.  Fuller. 
Swom  to  before  me,  this  2d  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1871. 

J.  A.  Blackburn, 
Ju8ii€e  of  the  Peace. 


OATS. 

State  of  Ohio,  Delaware  County,  m.  : 

Levi  Bishop,  being  duly  swom,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  oats  the  past  season  upon 
the  land  measured  by  S.  A.  Olmsted,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  thereon  was  three 
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handled  and  forty-eight  (348)  hnshelfl,  and  no  more,  weighed ;  and  the  statements  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  cnltiYation,  etc.,  are  correct,  to  the  hest  of  my  knowledge. 

Levi  Bishop. 
Sworn  to,  and  sabscribed,  this  September  25tb,  1871. 

J,  J.  Sherwood,  J.  P. 

State  of  OMOf  Delaioare  County,  ss.  : 

S.  A.  Olmsted,  being  dnly  sworn,  says  he  meaonred  the  land  upon  which  Levi  Bishop 
raised  a  crop  of  oats  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  the  land  is  five  acres  and  four- 
teen rods,  and  no  more. 

S.  A.  Olmsted. 

Sworn  to,  and  sabscribed,  this  25th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1871. 

J.  J.  Sherwood,  J.  P. 

The  following  is  a  statement  in  regard  to  a  piece  of  oats  raised  by  Levi  Bishop,  the 
pfl»t  season,  and  kind  and  condition  of  soil : 

The  soil  was  black  loam,  slightly  rolling ;  the  time  of  seeding  was  the  last  of  March ; 
the  mode  of  seeding  was  to  simply  plow  the  ground,  sow  on  the  grain  and  harrow  in 
the  quantity  of  grain  used  was  twelve  bushels ;  the  kind  of  grain  was  the  common  white 
oats,  mixed  with  about  one-third  black  or  side  oats ;  the  ground  was  com  stubble,  slight- 
ly manured  before  planting  the  com  (on  the  poor  spots) ;  but  no  mannre  before  sowing 
to  oats ;  the  expense  of  labor  for  putting  in  the  grain  would  not  exceed  ten  dollars. 

Levi  Bishop. 
November  Ist,  1871. 

Meigs  County,  ss : 

C.  B.  Holt,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  Which  H. 
Holt  raised  a  crop  of  oats  the  past  season,  also  weighed  the  oats ;  and  the  quantity  of 
land  was  one  acre  and  one  hundred  and  ten  rods  and  no  more ;  and  that  the  quantity  of 
oats  raised  thereon  was  ninety-two  bushels  and  twenty-seven  pounds  by  weight  and  no 
more,  which  is  a  fraction  over  fifty-five  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and  that  the  statements  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  are  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

C.  B.  Holt. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  24th  day  of  October,  1871. 

James  Petty,  J.  P. 

MANNER  OF  CULTIVATION. 

The  land  is  the  west  side-hill,  as  the  other  acre  put  in.  It  had  the  same  treatment  all 
the  way  through  as  the  acre.  It  is  the  balance  I  raised  of  the  Norway  oats.  I  had  one 
little  strip  about  one  rod  wide  of  an  old  fence  row,  that  was  very  rich.  The  oats  on 
that  strip  were  six  feet  high,  and  stood,  up  well.  I  think  that  on  that  strip  there  was  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  therefore  I  think  they  are  the  best  oats 
for  the  farmer  to  raise,  for  this  reason :  they  can  sow  them  on  good  ground,  and  they 
will  stand  up. 

Meigs  County,  ss : 

C.  B.  Holt,  being  duly  swom,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which  H. 

Holt  raised  a  crop  of  oats  the  past  season,  and  also  weighed  the  oats ;  and  the  quantity 

of  land  was  one  acre  and  no  more,  and  that  the  quantity  of  oats  raised  thereon  was 

nxty-two  bushels  by  weight  and  no  more ;  and  that  the  statements  in  regard  to  the 

■tanner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  are  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

C.  B.  Holt. 
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MANKBR  OP  CULTIVATION. 


The  land  was  the  west  side-hill ;  rather  poor  land.  I  plowed  apd  harrowed  it  well  in 
September,  and  then  the  first  week  in  March  plowed  it  with  a  double-shoyel  plow,  and 
then  sowed  about  one  and  one-half  bnshels  of  Norway  oats  on  it ;  harrowed  it  both 
ways,  gave  it  an  extra  harrowing,  and  sowed  some  grass  seed  and  brushed  it  in,  till  it 
was  almost  like  an  onion  bed ;  cut,  shocked  and  threshed  when  ripe  enough,  and 
weighed. 

To  2  days'  plowing  and  harrowing,. at  |2.50perday • |5  00 

To  one-half  day's  plowing  with  double  shovel,  at  $1.50  per  day 75 

To  1  day's  harvesting 2  00 

To  hauling  and  threshing,  about .'. 4  00 

Total tn  76 

We  sent  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  one  year  ago,  and  got  3i  pounds  of  Norway  oats ; 
sowed  them  and  threshed  with  a  flail  to  keep  the  seed  pure ;  raised  a  little  over  four 
bushels ;  sowed  that  on  2  acres  and  110  rods ;  raised  154  bnshels  and  27  pounds.  They 
will  not  fall  on  good  ground.  We  are  selling  them  at  75  cents  per  bushel  at  home  for 
seed. 

62  bushels  at  75  cents  $46  50 

The  straw  is  worth  about  6  00 

Total f51  50 

Expense 11  75 

Profit $39  75 

Mmgs  Countj/f  88 : 

James  Maguire,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  oats  the  past  season, 

upon  the  land  measured  by  Asahel  Hodge,  and  the  quantity  raised  thereon  was  fifty-four 

bushels  and  no  more^  measured ;  and  that  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 

cultivation,  etc.,  are  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

J.  G.  Maguire. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  20th  day  of  November,  1871. 

Alex.  Hogue,  J.  P. 

The  said  oats  grew  on  hill  land ;  the  kind  of  soil,  sandy  loam ;  condition  of  the  soil, 
com  grown  last  year ;  mode  of  putting  it  in  the  ground,  plowed  in  with  a  shovel  plow 
the  first  of  March ;  expense  of  putting  in— one  day's  plowing,  |2 ;  the  amount  of  seed, 
1^  bushels ;  the  kind  of  seed,  the  big  white  oats.  The  expense  of  harvesting  I  cannot 
exactly  tell,  as  the  said  acre  was  near  the  middle  of  the  field.    Amount,  54i  bushels. 

Meig8  County ^  88 : 

Asahel  Hodge,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which 
James  Maguire  raised  a  crop  of  oats  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  one 
acre  and  no  more. 


Sworn  to  before  me,  this  20th  day  of  November,  1871. 


A.  M.  HoPOB. 
Alex.  Hogue,  J.  P. 
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State  of  OhiOf  Union  County,  m  ; 

Cliarles  Ganone,  being  duly  Bwom,  says  he  accurately  measnred  the  land  npon  which 

Kobert  Belt  raised  the  crop  •£  oats  which  he  enters  for  the  premiam  offered  by  the 

Union  County  Afi^caltiiral  Society  for  the  year  1871,  and  that  there  were  two  acrcn  and 

no  more. 

Charles  Gano2<£. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  Itth  day  of  November,  1871. 

Wkslbt  Garrard,  J.  P. 

Slate  of  Ohio,  Union  County,  m  : 

Samael  Westlake,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that. he  was  present  when  the  crop  of  oats 
represented  by  Bobert  Belt  to  haye  been  raised  on  the  land  measnred  by  Charles  Ganone 
was  weighed,  and  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  bushels  and  no  less. 

Samuel  Westlake. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  10th  day  of  November,  1871. 

Wesley  Garrard,  J.  P. 

EXPENSE  OF  CULTIVATION. 

To  harrowing  and  plowing  $3  00 

ToSbushels  seed 1  60 

To  labor  in  cutting 4  00 

To  threshing 6  68 

Total $15  16 

Seed  was  sown  by  hand  and  plowed  in  with  double-shovel  plow,  in  first  bottom  laud. 
The  seed  was  Norway  oats,  and  put  into  the  ground  about  two  and  one-half  inches. 

StaU  of  Ohio,  Union  County,  as  : 

Bobert  Bett,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  oats  on  the  land  meas- 
ured by  Charles  Ganone ;  that  the  product,  weighed  in  the  presence  of  Samuel  Westlake, 
was  all  raised  on  said  land,  and  that  the  accompanying  statements  of  the  manner  of 

onltivation  and  cost  are  correct  to  the  beet  of  his  knowledge. 

R.  Belt. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  10th  day  of  November,  1871. 

Wesley  Garrard,  J.  P. 


POTATOES. 
Meigs  County,  ss : 

William  Foster,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which 

he  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  the  land  is  147i  rods 

and  no  more. 

Meigs  County,  ss : 

William  Foster,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  se-  - 
son  npon  the  land  measured  by  himself,  and  the  quantity  raised  thereon  was  189^  busli<  is 
measnred,  equal  to  206  bushels  per  acre ;  and  that  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  muu- 
ner  of  cultivation  are  true. 

S^K-orn  to  before  ne,  this  24th  day  of  November,  1871. 

D.  Bailey,  J.  P. 
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EXPENSE  OF  CULTIVATION. 

To  20  loads  manure,  top-dressed  barnyard $10  00 

To  1  day's  plowing 3  50 

To  9  days*  digging  9  00 

To  3  days' marketing 10  50 

To  tending  crop -.--• 10  00 

Total t43  00 

William  Fostek. 

State  of  Ohio,  Irumhull  Cmtntyf  m  ; 
Burt  Swager,  being  daly  sworn,  says  that  he  accurately,  measured  the  land  upon  which 

Daniel  W.  Read,  raised  the  following  crops  the  past  season :    One-half  acre  of  potatoes ; 

two  acres  of  com ;  four  and.  104-160th8  acres  of  oats ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  land  is 

as  above  stated  and  no  more. 

Burt  Swager. 

D.  W.  Bead,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes,  suid  that  the 
quantity  raised  thereon  was  186}  bushels ;  a  crop  of  com,  and  that  the  quantity  raised 
thereon  was  273f  bushels ;  a  crop  of  oats,  and  that  the  quantity  raised  per  acre  of  the 
oats  is  56  bushels  by  measure  and  62i  bushels  by  weight ;  the  above  mentioned  crops 
were  all  raised  the  past  season,  and  that  the  quantity  of  potatoes  and  grain  was  meas- 
ured in  a  sealed  half-bushel,  and  that  the  ground  whereon  the  aforesaid  crops  were 
raised  was  measured  by  Burt  Swager ;  and  that  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  maimer 

of  cultivation,  etc.,  are  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

D.  W.  Bead. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1871. 

C.  J.  HiCKOCK,  J.  P. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  mode  and  expense  of  raising  the  above  crops : 
The  ground  on  which  the  potatoes ,  grew  was  a  light  sandy  soil,  in  pasture  the  year 
before ;  plowed  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  and  then  dressed  with  five  two-horse  loads  of 
well-rotted  hog  manure,  then  theroughly  harrowed,  and  then  furrowed  out  three  feet  six 
inches  apart,  hills  two  feet  apart  in  the  row ;  as  soon  as  they  were  up  so  that  the  rows 
could  be  followed  they  were  cultivated  out  with  a  one-horse  cultivator ;  after  they  were 
large  enough  to  hoe  a  two-horse  cultivator  was  run  through  them,  and  then  they  were 
dressed  out  with  the    oe.    I  estimate  Ihe  expense  of  raising  them  as  follows : 

Plowing ."  $1  00 

Drawiny^    uure    100 

Harrowing 50 

Planting 1  50 

Hoeing  and  cultivating 1  50 

Digging 6  58 

Total $12  08 

Cost  per  bushel,  6  cents  and  4  12-47  mills. 

The  land  on  which  the  corn  grf^w  has  been  in  meadow  over  thirty  roan ;  Tvaa  plowed 
to  the  depth  of  fiv    inches,  then  thoroughly  harrowed  and  marked  out  four  feet  apart 
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both  ways ;  as  soon  as  the  rows  of  T:om  could  be  followed,  it  was  cultiyated  with  a  one- 
horse  cultivator  both  ways,  after  that  the  two-horse  cultivator  was  run  through  both 
ways ;  no  hoeing  done  on  it  of  any  account ;  a  few  hills  hoed  on  one  side ;  no  manure 
msed. 

I  estimate  the  cost  of  the  above  crop  as  follows: 

Plowing 94  00 

Harrowing ^ 2  00 

Planting 1  50 

Marking  the  land 50 

Cultivating 3  50 

Husking  the  com 10  92 

Total...*. f20  42 

Cost  per  bushel,  7.48-100. 

The  oats  were  raised  on  land  that  was  in  corn  the  year  before ;  a  part  of  the  land  was 
plowed  late  in  the  fall,  the  rest  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  season  would  admit ;  two 
and  a  half  bushels  of  seed  were  used  per  acre ;  sowed  broadcast  and  well  harrowed ;  no 
manure  used. 

Plowing  per  acre $1  50 

Sowing        "         25 

dSarrowing  per  acre 50 

harvesting      ** 1  00 

Meiga  County^  ss. : 

James  G.  Maguire,  being  duly  sworn,  says,  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and  also 
a  crop  of  timothy  seed,  the  past  season,  upon  land  measured  by  Wm.  Graham,  and  the 
quantity  raised  thereon  was  seventy-five  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  two  and  a  half  bushels 
of  timothy  seed,  measured.  And  that  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultiva- 
ting each  is  correct,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

J.  G.  Maguire. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  November,  1871. 

Alex.  Hogue,  J.  P. 

The  said  potatoes  grew  on  newly  cleared  land ;  the  kind  of  soil,  black  loam ;  the  kind 
of  seed,  Peachblew ;  amount  of  seed  on  said  half  acre,  6  bushels;  time  of  plantihg,  20th 
of  Jane. 

One  day's  plowing $3  00 

One  half  day's  harrowing 1  50 

Furrowing  and  planting 3  00 

Plowiogand  hoeing  three  times 6  00 

I^iggiBg and  hauling.. 5  00 

The  said  half  acre  of  timothy  seed  grew  on  hilland ;  the  kind  of  soil,  red  clay. 

Harvesting  and  threshing $2  75 

*    Amount  of  seed  2i  bushels,  value  $5  per  bushel 12  50 

^feig9  County,  ss.  : 

Wm.  Graham,  being  duly  sworn,  says,  he  accurately  measvred  the  land  upon  which 
Jaiues  G.  Maguire  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes.  Also  a  crop  of  timothy  seed,  the  past  sea- 
800,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  for  each  one  half  acre,  and  no  more. 


Sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  November,  1871. 


Wm.  Gbaham. 
Alex.  Houoe,  J.  P. 
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SWEET  POTATOES. 

MeigB  County^  88, : 

C.  B.  Holt,  being  duly  sworn,  Bays,  he  accurately  measured  the  land  npon  which  H. 

Holt  raised  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  the  past  season,  and  also  weighed  the  potatoes,  and 

the  quantity  of  land  was  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  and  no  more;  and  that  the  qaantityof 

sweet  i>otatoe8  raised  thereon  was  thirty-five  hundred  lbs.  by  weight,  and  no  more ;  and 

that  the  statement  in  regard  to  manner  of  cultivation,  &,e.,  is  correct,  to  the  best  of  his 

knowledge.  C.  B.  Holt. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  24th  day  of  October,  1871. 

James  Petty,  J.  P. 

Manner  of  cultivation : 

The  land  was  rich  bottom  ground,  but  not  sandy ;  hauled  some  four  loads  of  horse 

manure;  plowed  the  ground  in  January ;  put  the  manure  on  the  first  of  May ;  plowed  it 

in  with  a  double  shovel  plow ;  harrowed  the  ground  well ;  throwed  it  up  into  ridges 

about  four  feet  apart,  and  then  put  my  sprouts  in  about  eight  inches  apart,  which  I  had 

sprouted  in  a  hot  bed ;  my  sprouts  were  white  poplar  roots ;  stirred  the  ground  about 

once  a  week,  until  the  vines  got  t*o  large,  then,  in  September,  dug  them  and  weighed 

them. 

4  loads  of  manure,  at  1 1-00  per  load $4  00 

1  day's  plowing  and  harrowing,  at  $2.50  per  day 2  50 

4  days' labor,  at  $1.00  per  day 4  00 

4  days' digging,  at  $1.00  per  day 4 

4  days*  marketing,  at  $1.50  per  day 6 

$20  50 
We  sold  by  measure,  which  took  45  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  that  would  be  77 

bushels  and  35  lbs.,  at  $1.00  per  bushel $77  80 

Deduct  the  above 20  50 

$57  30 


BARLEY. 
State  of  OhiOf  Stark  County,  m.  : 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  within  and  for  said  county,  personally  came  Jacob  H.  Bair, 
and  after  being  by  me  sworn  made  the  following  statement,  to  wit :  That  from  two  acres 
of  ground  he  raised  ninety  two  bushels  of  barley.  The  land  on  which  said  barley  grew 
was  manured  during  the  winter  of  1869  and  1870,  with  sheep  manure,  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  horse  loads  to  the  acre,  and  in  the  spring  of  1870  it  was  plowed  about  eight 
inches  deep  and  planted  in  com  on  the  16th  day  of  May.  In  the  spring  of  1871,  it  was 
plowed  about  the  same  depth  and  sowed  in  Barley  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  at  the  rate 
of  2i  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Before  sowing  the  barley  the  ground  was  harrowed  over 
once  with  an  ordinary  harrow,  then  the  seed  was  sown  broadcast,  then  harrowed  over 
twice,  crossing  the  second  time,  and  then  dragged  over  with  a  heavy  log.  I  harvested 
this  crop  of  Barley  July  15th,  1871. 

J.  H.  BAIE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed,  in  my  preeence,  this  26(h  day  of  December,  1871. 

John  F.  Clibk,  N.  P. 

At  the  same  time  and  place  came  John  C.  Schafer  and  Andrew  J.  Morter,  who,  upon 
their  oath,  say  that  they  assisted  the  aforesaid  J.  H.  Bair  to  measure  the  land  and  the 
product,  and  that  the  statement  of  J.  H.  Bair  is  true,  as  they  verily  believe. 

A.  J.  MORTEB. 

J.  C.  Shafbr. 
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Slate  of  Ohio,  Stark  Countyf  88, : 

Before  me,  the  nndersigned  Notary  Pablic,  p^nsonally  appeared  George  C.  Ratter  and 
George  C.  Leeper,  ^rho  made  solemn  oath  that  they  did  accurately  suryey  two  acres  of 
ground  whereon  Gassendi  Stamp  raised  seventy-two  bushels  of  barley.  They  farther 
made  oath  that  they  measured  the  barley,  and  the  said  two  acres  yielded  seventy-two 
boshels. 

(Signed)  G.  C.  Leefbr, 

G.  C.  RUTTEB. 

Sworn  to,  and  subscribed  this  16th  day  of  September,  before  me. 

Levi  Stump,  N.  P. 

I,  the  undersigned,  raised  the  crop  of  barley  mentioned  in  the  above  affidavit,  on  the 
farm  of  Dr.  Jas.  G.  Leeper.  The  said  two  acres  were  in  com  in  1870,  and  prior  to  being 
in  com  were  in  pasture  four  years. 

Gassbndi  Stump. 


'     FLAX-SEED. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Delaware  County,  88. 

David  Eaton,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  measured  the  land  upon  which  R.  G.  McMaste 
raised  a  crop  of  flax-seed  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  the  land  is  three  acres,  and 
no  more. 

David  Eaton. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  30th  day  of  October,  1871. 

Wm.  Williams,  J.  P. 

The  State  qf  Ohio,  Delaware  County,  88. 

R.  G.  Mclfaster,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  flax-seed  the  past 
season  upon  the  land  measured  by  David  Eaton,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  thereon 
was  fifty-six  bushels  and  twenty-one  pounds,  and  no  more,  weighed,  and  the  statements 
in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  are  correct,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

The  soil  yellow ;  white  and  brown  seed ;  one-half  bushel  to  the  acre ;  put  in  the  last 
week  in  April ;  the  ground  plowed  and  harrowed,  seed  sown,  brushed  and  rolled. 

R.  G.  McMaster. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me,  this  30th  day  of  October,  1871. 

Wm.  Weluams,  J.  P. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Delaware  County,  88. 

S.  A.  Olmsted,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  measured  the  land  upon  which  Evan  McCreary 
raised  a  crop  of  flax-seed  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  four  acres  and  eight 
rods,  and  no  more. 

S.  A.  Olmbtxd. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  this  25th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1871. 

J.  J.  Shebwood,  J.  P. 

16A 
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The  State  of  OMo,  Delaware  County,  s». 

Evan  McCreary,  being  dulj  bwotu,  says  he  raised  a  crop  of  flazH9eed  the  past  season 
upon  the  land  measured  by  S.  A.  Olmsted,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  thereon  was 
eighty-fiye  bushels,  and  no  more,  weighed,  and  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner 
of  cultiYation,  etc.,  are  correct,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Evan  MgCreart. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  this  2Sth  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1871. 

J.  J.  Sherwood,  J.  P. 

The  above  flax-seed  was  raised  on  sugar  tree  land,  rather  low  or  flat;  the  ground 
was  a  meadow  sward,  turned  up  last  year  and  put  to  com ;  ploughed  about  the  20th  of 
April  and  twice  harrowed,  the  seed  sown,  and  then  rolled  without  manure. 

Evan  McCrbary. 
The  State  of  Ohio,  TrumlkU  County,  ee. 

Wallace  Kennedy,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon 
which  John  W.  Turner  raised  a  crop  of  flax-seed  the  past  season,  and  that  the  quantity 
of  land  is  four  acres  and  fifteen-sixteenths,  and  no  more. 

Wallace  Kennedy. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  2d  of  November,  A.  D.  1871. 

John  Beeves,  J.  P. 
The  State  of  Ohio,  Trumbull  County,  ee. 

John  W.  Turner,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  flax-seed  the  past 
season  upon  the  ground  measured  by  Wallace  Kennedy,  and  that  the  quantity  of  seed 
raised  thereon  was  one  hundred  and  four  bushels,  and  no  less;  it  was  sown  the  second 
week  in  April,  on  sod  Just  turned  under,  without  manure  or  any  other  extra  cultivation. 
The  statements  made  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  are  correct,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge. 

John  W.  Turner, 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  4th  day  of  December,  1871. 

A.  D.  Webb,  Notary  Public. 

COST  of  raising  the  above  crop. 

3  days  plowing $10 

2  "     harrowing 7 

3  "     cutting 6 

5     ''     tramping 15 

"$38 


BROOM  CORN. 

The  State  Ohi^,  Meiga  County,  es, 

Wm.  Graham,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which. 
James  McQuire  raised  a  crop  of  broom  com  th^  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is 
one-half  acre,  and  no  more. 


Sworn  to  before  me,  this  20th  day  of  November,  1871. 


Wm.  Graham. 
Alex.  Hooue,  J,  P. 
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The  State  of  OhiOj  Meigs  County ^  ss. 

James  Maguire,  being  duly  Bworn,  says  that  be  raised  a  crop  of  broom  com  the  past 
season  upon  the  land  measured  by  Wm.  Graham,  and  the  quantity  raised  thereon  was 
386  pounds,  and  no  more,  weighed,  and  that  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 
cnltiyation,  etc.,  are  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

J.  6.  Maguire. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this  20tk  day  of  November,  1871. 

Alex.  Hooub,  J.  P. 


MANGEL-WURTZEL. 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  31st  of  October,  1871,  we  measured  the  ground  and 
gathered  the  beets  from  a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  Smith  Hulin,  and  that  there  was 
40  8-lOths  square  rods  of  the  ground,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  bushels  of  the 
mangel-wurtzels. 

A.  W.  COHEL, 

Eu  T.  Callahan. 
State  of  Ohio,  Mahoning  county,  ss : 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  Green  township' 
Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  Andrew  Cohel  and  Eli  T.  Callahan,  who  being  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  say  that  the  matters  contained  in  the  above  are  true. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  and  in  my  presence  this  first  day  of  March,  A.  D. 

1871. 

Henry  Wilhelm,  J.  P. 

The  seed  of  the  mangel-wnrtzel  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts ;  planted  the  last  of  May,  on  a  black,  rich,  mucky  loam  soil,  the  rows 
about  three  f^et  apart,  and  fifteen 'inches  in  the  row;  plowed  and  hoed  so  as  to  keep 
clean.  The  weather  about  the  first  of  June  was  so  dry  that  they  did  not  come  up  until 
the  rain  fell,  about  the  first  of  June,  when  they  started  and  grew  very  fast  until  the  dry 
weather  set  in  again,  which  checked  their  growth  so  that  tho  season  was  very  unfavor- 
able. The  ground  has  been  in  truck  several  years,  and  manured  but  little.  Last  spring 
I  put  on  about  four  loads  of  good  stable-manure,  which,  on  account  of  the  dry  season, 
.was  a  detriment  to  the  crop ;  they  grew  late  in  the  fall  when  the  season  is  unfavorable. 

Smith  Hulin. 


POTATOES. 

This  is  to  certify  that  about  the  10th  of  September,  1871,  we  measured  the  ground,  and 
dug  and  measured  the  potatoes  raised  on  two  pieces  of  ground  belonging  to  Smith  Hulin, 
and  that  there  was  in  the  first  piece  forty-three,  and  in  the  second  forty  square  rods. 
From  the  first  piece  we  obtained  ninety-six,  and  from  the  second  we  obtained  eighty-four 
bushels  of  potatoes. 

Eli  T.  Callahan, 
Miller  Callahan. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  a  justice  of  the  peace  '&  and  for  said  county,  Eli  Calla- 
han and  Miller  Callahan,  who,  being  sworn  according  to  law,  say  that  the  matters  set 
forth  in  the  above  statement  are  true.    This  first  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1871. 

Henrt  Wilhelh,  J.  P. 
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The  potatoes  on  the  above  pieces  of  land  were  planted  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  on 
clover  sod  of  one  year,  in  hills  about  three  feet  apart.  The  seed  was  ont  in  pieces,  each 
containing  two  or  three  eyes ;  three  pieces  pat  in  a  hill,  and  covered  rather  shallow ; 
plowed  and  hoed  as  soon  as  they  were  sufficiently  np,  and  were  kept  perfectly  clean  until 
they  were  hilled ;  they  were  well  hilled,  after  which  they  became  very  weedy,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  crop.  The  first  kind  was  Harrison,  and  the  second  Bresees  No.  2.  A 
small  portion  of  the  ground  was  manured. 

Smith  Hulin. 


CORN. 


The  land  upon  which  this  crop  was  raised  is  river  bottom,  and  what  is  generally  called 
''  made  land,''  or  deposits  from  the  back-water  of  the  Muskingum  River.  It  was  entirely 
new  land,  no  crop  having  ever  been  raised  on  the  same  before,  and  no  manure  applied. 
The  seed  used  was  of  the  Yellow  Dent  variety,  which  I  planted  about  the  10th  or  I2th 
of  May  last,  in  hills  about  three  and  one-half  feet  apart.  The  com  was  plowed  three 
times,  and  hoed  twice,  about  eight  or  ten  days  intervening  between  the  plowings.  There 
were  from  three  to  seven  stalks  produced  to  the  hill,  probably  an  average  of  five  stalks, 
•  and  of  ordinary  height. 

There  was  also  raised  on  this  piece  of  land  about  seven  or  eight  wagon-loads  of  pump- 
kins, which  laid  so  thick  upon  the  ground  that  a  wagon  could  not  be  driven  on  the  field 
without  passing  over  them. 

KXFBKSES  OF  CULTIVATION. 

To  one  day's  plowing  and  harrowing,  at  |3  per  day $3  00 

To  four  days'  planting  and  cultivating,  at  $L  per  day 4  00 

To  three  days' harvesting,  at  (1.25  per  day 3  75 

To  one  day's  marketing,  with  team 3  50 

Total  expenses 14  25 

Morgan  county^  ss : 

John  T.  Gillespie,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  the  past 
season  upon  the  land'measured  by  John  Miller,  and  the  quantity  raised  thereon  was  one 
hundred  and  eight  bushels  and  twenty-nine  pounds,  and  no  more,  weighed  and  measured, 
and  that  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation  are  correct  to  the  best  of 
bis  knowledge. 

(Signed)  J.  T.  Gillespie. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1871. 

John  Timms,  J.  P. 

Morgan  oottnty^  88 : 

John  Miller,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which  John 
T.  GiUespie  raised  a  crop  of  Indian  com  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  one 
acre  and  no  more. 

(Signed)  John  Miller. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1871. 

Mr.  Gillespie  produced  a  sample  of  the  com  raised  by  him  on  this  piece  of  land,  at  the 

meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Morgan  County  Agricultural  Society  on  the  20th 

instant,  and  was  awarded  the  first  premium  of  |5  on  the  same. 

John  S.  Abaib. 
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Abstracts  of  Reports  of  County  Societies — Membership^  UntrieSy  Receipts^  and 

Disbursements. 


Coanties. 


Adams 

AUen 

Asbland  .... 
Ashtabnla  . . 

Afchens 

Anglaize 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign . 

Clarke 

Clermont... 

Clinton 

Columbiana 
Coehocton ... 

Crawford 

Cuyahoga  ... 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware — 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin  — 

Fnlton 

Gallia 

Oeanga 

Oreene 

Guernsey... 
Hamilton  — 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Hei 


nry. .. 
ghland 


Highland.... 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson .... 

Knox 

Lake 

liawrence  ... 

licking 

Ix>gan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning  ... 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami  

Monroe 

MoAtgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Moskingam.. 


Number  of 
members. 


218 


479 
399 


605 
150 
402 
730 
1,200 


Number  of 
entries. 


554 


475 

905 

1,377 

2,961 


2,039 


650 
592 


1,132 


1,230 
1,651 


466 

83 

351 

800 


778 


484 


300 
423 


500 
733 


1,269 

1,400 

585 

305 


600 
495 

478 
450 


280 
158 
300 
783 
234 


1,406 


1,616 
1,700 
1,667 
2,431 
1,043 


2,000 

511 

356 

1,478 

1,829 


Beceipts. 


1966  67 
897  69 
1,931  62 
1,592  62 
1,033  40 
1,470  00 
2,:^88  25 
6,018  40 
1,850  55 
3,105  94 
3,307  82 


2,096  45 
3,798  45 
3,339  34 
3,529  84 
1,002  70 
4,613  29 


548 


912 


1,000 


3,800 
920 

1,113 
975 


1,322 


452 
'977' 


455 
1,005 


3,753  26 
7,140  44 
6,252  91 
2,101  28 
18,007  77 
1,379  58 

981  35 
1,522  80 
1,765  57 

303  53 


3,131  90 


1,3Q1  36 
1,331  44 


1,983  96 
1,068  35 


20,930  69 
2,502  14 


5,615  79 


2,875  26 
4,589  63 
1,146  33 
2,111  19 


4,465  53 
1,028  90 
1,622  16 
2,680  13 
1,937  97 
1,941  21 


Disburse- 
ments. 


$856  47 

866  57 

1,904  80 

1,027  66 


1,322  00 

359  70 

6,159  14 


2,946  59 
2,963  59 


1,869  57 
3,152  29 
3,140  10 
3,529  84 
929  75 
5,987  33 


3,507  08 
2,770  09 
5,572  01 
2,685  22 
17,934  48 
1,:^1  88 
821  06 


2,054  00 
316  43 


3,013  39 


1,281  14 
1,283  32 


804  65 


21,992  13 


5,761  87 


2,501  57 
4,116  34 


2,501  51 


2,497  36 
880  34 
1,622  16 
2,283  77 
1,835  05 
1,941  21 
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Abstracts  of  Rq^orts  of  County  Societies — Oontinaed. 


Counties. 


Number  of 
members. 


Number  of 
entries. 


Receipts. 


DLsburse- 
ments. 


Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding  — 

Perry 

Pickaway  ... 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

.Putnam 

Richland 

Ross , 

Sandusky — 

Scioto 

Seneca  

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull.--, 
Tuscarawas  . 

Union , 

Van  Wert... 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Williams  — 

Wood 

Wyandot 


204 
210 


460 


1452  35 
339  45 


600 


3,315  26 


1339  45 


2,734  38 


110 
1,750 

318 
96 

300 
1,002 


3.200 

'603 

600 

1,264 

1,560 


992  89 
3,043  49 

743  06 
4,510  31 


261 


7,710  66 

Vjdoi'io' 


1,170 
1,713 


1,152 
1,454 
1,302 


19,735  12 
4,538  04 
4,121  67 


1,093 
314 


3,093  94 
842  39 


318 
269 
603 
483 
376 


1,063 


1,468 
1,000 


3,381  07 
6,411  28 
2,681  82 
2,127  00 
1,169  13 
1,536  80 


992  89 
2,944  11 
1,122  42 
4,862  48 


7,408  17 


20,332  32 
""3,96i"84 


3,133  12 
685  53 


3,353  38 
6,374  87 
1,832  93 
1,909  68 
1,114  88 
1,188  36 
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REPOETS  OF  COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 


ALLEN  COUNTY. 

.  Out  Fair  was  held  in  Lima,  September  2l8t,  22d,  and  23d,  A.  D.  1871.  The  attendance 
was  not  what  the  friends  of  the  Society  desired,  but  the  exhibitions  of  horses,  cattle, 

heep,  and  hogs  by  far  surpassed  any  previons  exhibition,  especially  in  qnality.  All  the 
departments  were  well  represented.  Membership,  218 ;  total  number  of  entries,  554 ; 
total  amount  of  premiums  awarded,  $449.50. 

The  crops  in  our  county  for  1871  were  above  the  average.  Wheat,  in  some  localities, 
was  stricken  with  rust,  but  generally  was  good.  Com  was  very  good.  Potatoes  were 
much  better  than  was  expected.  The  Colorado  bug  made  its  appearance  early  in  the 
seasouy  but  was  not  as  destructive  as  in  some  other  localities.  The  fruit-crop  was  not 
up  to  the  average. 


ASHTABULA  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  Fair  of  this  Society  was  held  on  their  grounds  at  Jefferson,  Sep- 
tember 19, 20,  and  21, 1671.  Number  of  members,  293 ;  number  of  entries,  1,300.  It  was  gen- 
erally conceded  that  this  was  the  best  Fair  that  we  had  had  for  many  years.  The  different 
departments  were  all  well  filled.  The  show  of  Short-horn  cattle  was  large  and  excellent, 
and  a  very  prominent  item  in  the  exhibition.  All  stock  was  kept  upon  the  grounds  dur- 
ing all  days  of  the  Fair,  and  added  largely  to  the  interest,  and  was  a  decided  improvement 
on  the  former  practice  of  permitting  the  cattle  and  all  stock,  except  horses,  to  be  taken 
from  the  grounds  on  the  second  day  of  the  Fair.  The  exhibition  in  the  Hall,  as  usual, 
was  very  large,  and  was  mostly  made  up  of  articles  the  handiwork  of  the  ladies,  who 
have  always  manifested  great  interest  in  the  Society,  and  by  their  labor  and  zeal  have 
contributed  their  full  share  in  securing  its  prosperity.  The  vegetable  department  and 
show  of  samples  of  farm-crops  was  excellent ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  wherein  one 
department  excelled  another,  all  being  well  filled.  The  Society  is  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion, has  fair-grounds  of  twenty  acres,  situate  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Jefiferson, 
and  is  owing  about  $1,200,  as  against  $3,500,  the  indebtedness  in  1867.  The  buildings 
are  very  good,  and  the  grounds  in  very  good  condition,  yet  the  main  effort  during  the 
past  few  years  has  been  to  pay  up  the  indebtedness,  incurred  about  five  years  ago  in 
purchasing  and  improving  new  grounds ;  and  the  improvements  and  repairs  now  needed 
the  Society  will  be  abundantly  able,  and  will  be  ready  to  make. 

The  farm-crops  of  the  past  season  were  good,  and  the  dry  weather  in  sections  acUacent 
to  the  county  did  not  materially  affect  any  crop  in  this  county,  except  that  it  may  have 
injured  somewhat  the  fall  growth  of  the  wheat-crop.  The  Colorado  potato-bugs  made 
their  appearance  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  but  did  no  damage,  as  but  few  of  them 
came.  The  fruit-crop  was  light,  especially  the  crop  of  apples.  Premiums  awarded  in 
1871,  $652.95. 
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ATHENS  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-firat  annual  exhibition  of  Athens  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
at  Athens,  Ohio,  on  the  5th  and  6th  days  of  October.  The  attendance  was  larger  than 
at  any  time  previous.  There  was  a  fine  display  in  aU  the  departments,  and  the  compe- 
tition was  lively.  The  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  exhibited  indicate  that  the 
people  of  Athens  county  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  improvement  of  their 
stock.  I'he  wheat  and  com  was  better  than  usual ;  apples  and  peaches,  hardly  an  aver- 
age crop ;  oats,  about  average ;  potatoes,  a  good  crop ;  .grass,  very  light.  There  was  no 
competition  in  field-crops.    Number  of  members  this  year,  300. 

The  summer,  fall,  and  winter,  thus  far,  have  been  very  dry.  At  no  time  since  the  Ist 
of  June  has  the  ground  been  wet.  Fanners  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  water  for 
stock.  The  fall  months  were  favorable  for  securing  the  com,  and  the  mild  pleasant 
weather,  surpassing  anything  our  farmers  have  experienced  for  years,  has  been  favorable 
for  feeding  purposes: 


AUGLAIZE  COUNTY. 

The  eighth  auuual  Fair  of  our  county  was  held  at  the  fair-grounds  of  the  Society  at 
Wapakonetta,  Ohio,  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  days  of  October,  A.  D.  1871.  The  number 
of  entries  in  the  different  classes  were  as  follows : 

Horses,  82 ;  fast-ring,  12 ;  mules  and  Jacks,  7 ;  cattle,  30 ;  sheep,  14 ;  swine,  30 ;  poul- 
try, 8 ;  agricultural-implements,  24 ;  mechanies  and  artificers,  44 ;  domestic  articles,  50 ; 
factory  goods,  2 ;  wines  and  cider,  5 ;  fruits,  30 ;  dairy,  22 ;  grain  and  fruits,  29 ;  yegeta- 
bles,  29 ;  canned  fruits,  38 ;  fl.owers  and  plants,  17 ;  family  of  cattle,  2.    Total,  475. 

The  exhibition  of  cattle,  horses,  and  swine  was  good ;  sheep,  moderately.  The  number 
of  entries  exceed  any  former  year,  and  a  more  determined  effort  was  never  made  to  make 
our  Fair  a  success,  both  as  to  the  members  and  exhibiters,  as  the  show  in  all  departments 
was  good,  and'  the  receipts  are  in  excess  of  former  years  some  |300.  The  Society  expended 
tliis  year  some  $700,  for  additional  grounds,  fencing,  and  stalls,  and  with  this  addition 
will  only  have  an  indebtedness  of  about  |350.  The  receipts,  as  shown  by  the  Treaeorer's 
report  for  1871,  amount  to  $1,033.40.  The  Society  has  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
members. 

The  principal  crops  were  com,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  and  apples,  the  latter  being 
a  poor  crop ;  average,  com,  45  bushels  per  acre ;  wheat,  17 ;  oats,  45 ;  hay,  li  tons  per 
acre ;  potatoes,  a  good  yield,  80  bushels  per  acre,  the  first  crop  raised  for  si:t  years ;  and 
this  is  worthy  of  note,  for  in  early  spring  the  farmers  were  anticipating  the  return  of  the 
Colorado  bug,  but  they  went  in  with  a  nerve,  planting  largely,  and  making  preparations 
to  make  war  on  the  bugs,  their  common  enemy,  which  they  did  almost  to  extermination, 
and  their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success  for  potatoes  sold  in  our  market  for  40  eents 
per  bushel.  There  was  some  alarm  as  to  the  chinch  bug,  but  the  great  army  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  do  any  very  material  injury,  but  we  have  some  apprehensions  as  to 
what  they  may  do  the  coming  year ;  but  we  will  put  our  trust  in  the  right  direction,  and 
not  borrow  trouble  about  the  future. 

The  most  permanent  improvement  in  our  county  is  in  the  reclaiming  of  our  swamp- 
lands, in  the  eastern  part  of  our  county.  Muchenippie  Prairie,  where  three  years  ago, 
using  the  nominative  case,  I  have  waded  in  water  two  feet  deep  in  the  swamp,  hunting 
geese  and  ducks,  this  year,  by  their  former  efforts  in  ditching,  will  produce  about  125,000 
bushels  of  com.    There  has  been  forty-one  miles  of  ditching  done  within  the  last  two 
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years,  nnder  the  snpeTvifiion  of  the  connty  commibsioners,  which  is  a  great  work,  and 
generally  gave  good  satiefaction.  Underdraining  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  bnt  is  receiving  a 
good  deal  of  attention  from  oar  land-owners.  We  have  three  tile-machines  in  the  county 
doing  a  good  bosiness. 

The  report  on  field  crops  is  not  very  complete.  Preminm  was  awarded  to  Philip  Reed 
on  the  best  yield  of  com  per  acre,  125  bushels  and  50  pounds,  70  ponnds^per  bushel. 
George  W.  Burke  received  the  premium  on  wheat,  30  bushels  and  10-11  of  a  bushel  per 
acre,  drilled  in  on  corn-stubble. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  show  that  I  had  likely  to  have  omitted,  there  being  quite  a 
number  of  our  members  Nimrods,  though  not  of  the  sons  of  Cush,  nor  neither  mighty 
hunters  before  the  Lord,  but  goodly  hunters  among  men,  and  who  all  feel  an  interest  in 
the  game-laws  of  Ohio,  and  an  interest  generally  in  that  kind  of  sporting,  who  had  a 
very  fine  show  of  breech-loading  guns  on  exhibition,  all  of  American  manufacture. 


BELMONT  COUNTY. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  Belmont  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  St.  Clairsville, 
on  the  37th,  28th  and  29th  days  of  September.  The  exhibition  was  good,  the  weather 
the  first  two  days  being  quite  cold  and  the  attendance  moderate.  The  third  day  the 
attendance  was  quite  large.  The  exposition  in  the  aggregate  was  creditable  and  showed 
no  falling  off  in  any  of  the  departments.  The  whole  number  of  entries  was  905.  The 
entry  of  horses  exceeded  that  of  any  other  class. 

There  are  two  other  fairs  in  the  county,  and  our  county  seat  not  having  railroad  facili- 
ties we  can  only  command  a  local  patronage. 

It  was  necessary  this  year  to  have  a  number  of  expehsive  repairs  made,  which  absorbed 
nearly  fifty  per  cftnt.  of  our  receipts,  leaving  us  unable  to  pay  our  premiums  in  full,  and 
the  Board  acting  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  wise  to  keep  out  of  debt,  decided  to  pay  a 
dividend -of  60  per.  cent,  on  premiums. 

The  number  of  members  is  399,  which  is  a  falling  off  from  last  last  year,  but  few  except 
exhibitors  becoming  members. 

The  year  Just  closed  has  been  most  propitious  for  the  farmers  of  our  county,  every  de- 
partment of  husbandry  being  amply  rewarded.  The  weather  was  unusually  favorable 
for  the  growth  and  maturing  of  crops  of  all  kinds. 

The  crop  of  wheat  is  not  so  large  as  last  year,  but  the  quality  is  good ;  will  average 
17  to  18  bushels  per  acre. 

Oats  and  com  are  excellent  crops ;  will  average  50  bushels  per  acre.  Fewer  nubbins 
by  one-half  than  usual. 

Potatoes,  a  large  crop  and  of  good  quality;  received  no  damage  from  the  potato  bug  or 
rot.  Hay  and  barley  an  average  crop.  Apples,  a  small  crop  and  rotting  very  fast.  Pears 
and  peaches  an  avefage  crop.  Grapes,  a  full  crop,  their  cultivation  being  rather  on  the 
decrease. 

Frait,  especially  the  apple,  is  becoming  quite  a  lucrative  branch  of  industry. 

The  cultivati<m  of  flowers  receives  much  attention ;  they  were  a  beautiful  feature  at 
our  late  fair,  for  which  the  ladies  deserve  much  credit. 

There  was  no  competition  on  farm  crops  during  last  year. 

There  cannot  be  much  said  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  the  county 
for  the  last  year.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  progress  and  some  advancement  among  the 
fanners  in  social  position  and  prosperity.    Money  matters  are  easy  with  them,  and,  as  a 
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class,  they  are  but  little  involved.    Taking  the  entire  farming  interest,  it  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  in  this  respect. 

The  "  Farmers'  Club"  has  not  sncceeded  in  oar  coanty.  Much  good  might  be  done  if 
the  farmers  and  manufacturers  vronld  hold  a  yearly  convention,  to  discuss  the  general 
interests  of  the  county.    Such  discussions  would  elicit  valuable  information. 


BUTLEE  COUNTY. 

The  twentieth  annual  fair  of  the  Butler  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  their 
fair  grounds  on  the  regularly  fixed  time— commencing  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October, 
1871,  and  closing  the  ensuing  Friday. 

The  weather  being  all  that  could  be  wished  for,  and  All  the  halls  and  *' rings"  being  in 
full  trim,  the  fair  was,  as  it  has  ever  heretofore  been,  an  entire  success. 

The  following  will  fully  exhibit  the  number  of  entries,  and  the  amount  of  premiums 
awarded  in  the  several  departments  of  stock,  of  mechanical  and  agricultural  industry, 
and  of  ornamental  and  fancy  work : 

1.  Cattle Entries,  155 

2.  Horses *'        511 


3.  Swine "  191. 

4.  Sheep - "  104. 

5.  Poultry **  60. 

6.  Agricutural  Implements,  &,c.  **  317. 

7.  Mechanics' Work **  85. 

8.  Domestic  Works "  183. 

9.  Fancy          do     "  171. 

10.  Grain  and  Vegetables,  &c. ..  '*  304 . 

11.  Articles  canned,  preserved,  &,c.  "  551. 

12.  Fruits,  Flowers,  &c "  348 . 

13.  Fine  Arts  and  Ornamental..  "  81. 


Premiums, 

9sm  00 

(f 

760  00 

ti 

195  00 

u 

130  00 

It 

14  00 

tt 

301  00 

it 

62  00 

u 

79  00 

ti 

92  00 

• 

79  00 

n 

141  00 

It 

160  00 

tt 

69  00 

Total  entries 2,961 Premiums,  |2,375  00 

The  Society  is  now  in  debt,  arising  from  the  purchase  of  an  additional  14  acres  of  land, 
found  necessary  for  the  enlargement  of  exhibition  rings,  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
its  patronage  and  the  necessary  improvement  of  the  new  grounds ;  requiring  an  outlay 
of  $1,557  for  the  land  and  some  |1,800  for  the  lumber  and  fencing,  and  for  the  altering 
and  repairing  the  grounds  to  suit  the  new  order  of  things.  But  the  grounds  being  now 
sufficiently  large  and  requiring  no  further  outlay  for  their  improvement  and  repair  for 
the  next  year  or  two,  the  Society  fully  relying  upon  the  continued  liberal  support  and 
patronage  heretofore  received  from  Butler  and  adjoining  counties  in  Ohio,  and  of  her 
sister  States  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  confidently  anticipate  their  ability  to  pay  off 
their  present  indebtedness,  and  promptly  to  meet  any  and  all  necessary  demands  upon 
the  treasury. 

All  the  different  classes  of  stock  were  in  fall  exhibition  at  our  fair,  and  m^ch  over  their 
usual  standard. 

All  the  different  branches  of  agricultural,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries 
were  fully  represented  in  the  fair,  and  showed  a  still  increasing  improvement  and  prog- 
ress in  each  of  their  departments. 

The  crops  of  wheat,  com  and  barley  are  not  more  than  an  aveaage ;  the  fruit  crops 
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coDsiderably  over  an  aTerage,  both  in  quality  and  quantity ;  the  amsM  fruits,  roots  aud 
vegetables  never  better  or  more  plentiful. 

Butler  county  being  well  supplied  with  facilities  of  transportation  by  way  of  the  Miami 
canal,  and  her  several  railroads  branching  at  Hamilton,  her  surplus  crops  of  wheat  in 
shape  of  flour/.and  com  in  shape  of  pork,  find  ready  market,  both  north  and  south ;  and 
being  furnished  with  fine  water-power  by  the  Miami  river  and  branches,  and  the  Miami 
Canal  and  hydraulics,  there  are  a  large  number  of  flouriug-mills,  paper-mills,  foundries, 
machine-shops,  and  other  manufacturing  establishments,  at  Hamilton,  Middletown, 
Woodsdale,  etc.,  thus  employing  a  large  proportion  of  consumers,  affords  a  good  and 
ready  market  for  much  of  her  surplus  crops,  small  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  market 
productB. 

The  general  characteristic  of  the  season  has  been  dry  and  changeable — certain  localities 
suffering  from  drought  to  their  crdps  and  want  of  water  for  their  stock ;  while  other 
localities* within  the  county  suffered  no  inconvenience  in  either  respect. 

The  most  destructive  insects  have  been  the  cut-worm,  upon  the  com,  upon  sod  and 
stubble  grounds,  and  the  Colorado  bug  upon  the  potato  crop;  both  considerably  injur- 
ing each  crop,  and  in  some — and  that  not  a  few — ^instances  destroying  the  entire  crop. 

The  wheat  crop,  although  an  average  throughout  the  county,  was  in  many  localities 
cut  short  in  the  yield  by  the  head  being  short  and  only  partially  filled,  and  the  grain 
small  at  that ;  for  the  cause  of  which  there  are  several  conjectures  by  old  and  observing 
farmers ;  by  some,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  heavy  falls  of  rain  while  the  wheat  was  in 
blossom,  and  by  others,  by  a  severe  frost  shortly  before' the  shooting  of  the  head,  injur- 
ing and  destroying  the  germ ;  and  one  or  the  other  is  most  probable,  &om  the  fact  that 
a  field  of  wheat  in  blossom,  or  in  a  very  forward  state,  would  be  badly  injured,  while 
another  field  adjoining,  but  not  so  forward,  would  not  be  so  affected. 

Such  being  a  short  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  various  material  interests  and  in- 
dustries of  our  county,  it  might  be  of  interest,  if  within  the  scope  of  this  report,  to 
show  a  corresponding  progress  in  intellectual  and  moral  improvement. 

This  report  being  the  last  the  writer  will  have  the  honor  of  making,  naturally  recalls 
to  recollection  the  first  founding  and  origin  of  this  Society,  now  full  forty  years  ago, 
with  other  kindred  associations  of  pleasing  yet  melancholy  interest.  The  men  who  at 
that  time  bore  a  hand  in  organizing  and  managing  the  Society,  aro  now  passing  off  like 
the  shadow  from  the  dial.  But  such  is  human  life.  One  generation  goeth  and  another 
cometh.  The  men  who  thirty  or  forty  years  age  filled  aU  the  various  stations  of  active 
and  busy  life,  having  served  their  day  and  generation,  now  sleep  with  their  fathersj  and 
another  generation  has  arisen  that  know  them  not.  But,  behold  you  the  wonders  that 
they  have  performed  —  the  very  miracles  they  have  achieved  in  that  short  time ! 
They  have  changed  the  desert  and  waste  places  into  fruitfiil  and  smiling  fields ;  they 
have  made  roads  and  pikes  that  intersect  the  whole  land;  they  have  built  the 
towns  and  cities,  and  adorned  and  enriched  them  with  stractures  of  beauty  and  works 
of  art ;  they  have  founded  and  built  schools,  colleges  and  churches ;  they  have  built  her 
canals,  from  river  to  lake,  and  her  railways,  from  the  rivers  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth ;  and  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  finite  power  and  mind,  they  have  laid  and  stretched 
the  electric  cable,  that  flashes  intelligence  around  the  globe  with  the  speed  of  the 
thought  itself.  From  this  now  almost  departed  race  of  men  have  arisen  physicians  and 
lawyers,  orators  and  statesmen,  and  scholars  and  divines,  as  able  and  distinguished  as 
ever  went  forth  to  adorn  and  dignify  and  bless  mankind. 
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BROWN  COUNTY. 


The  Twenty-second  Annnal  Fair  was  held  at  Georgetown,  September  5th,  6thy  7ih  and 
8th,  1871.  The  weather  was  annsnally  favorable.  The  attendance  was  greater  than  at  any 
former  exhibition;  it  seemed  that  the  entire  agricultural  and  mechanical  elements  in  this 
section  were  thoroughly  aroused,  and  the  energies  of  the  people,  both  great  and  small,  em- 
ployed in  a  united  effort  to  make  this  the  most  agreeable  and  interesting  social  reunion  in 
the  history  of  our  fairs ;  and  such  it  proved  to  be,  being  harmonious  throughout.  This  is 
attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  citizens  of  Georgetown  and  vicinity,  whose  doors 
of  hospitality  were  wide  open  on  this  occasion.  The  prospect  of  the  Society's  usefulness 
is  flattering.  Denominated  a  County  Fair,  it  might,  with  propriety,  be  termed  a  World's 
Fair,  as  its  rules  imply,  excepting  field  crops.  Being  located  near  the  border,  we  receive 
a  liberal  patronage  from  Kentucky ;  being  but  one  remove  from  the  Blue  Grass  region, 
valuable  horses  and  cattle  are  introduced. 

The  Society  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  to  such  an  extent  that,  unless  an  extenuon  of 
ground  is  obtained,  it  will  become  absolutely  necessary  to  procure  another  site,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  interests  of  the  Society  demands.  We  have  every 
facility  reqaisite  to  holding  a  fair,  excepting  a  little  more  elbow  room  and  railroad, 
which  is  under  contemplation.  Give  us  the  Chesapeake  Road,  and  we  will  become  a 
model  of  excellence. 

Prosperous  as  we  have  been,  by  death  the  Board  has  been  deprived  of  three  of  its  most 
useful  members— Mr.  J.  G.  Cochran,  Col.  C.  B.  White,  and  Mi^.  Wm.  Hayes,  Secretaiy, 
whose  services  were  invaluable.  This  is  not  penned  nor  meant  in  an  obituary  sense ;  but 
when  a  calamity  sach  as  this  befalls  the  Board,  depleting  its  numbers  nearly  one-half, 
the  agricultural  tongue  of  history  should  not  keep  silent,  nor  its  pen  fail  to  record  this 
sad  event. 

The  principal  crops  are  com,  averaging  30  bushels  per  acre;  wheat,  averaging  10 
bushels  per  acre ;  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  grapes  and  tobacco.  Potatoes 
considerably  injured  by  potato  bag.  Considerable  hay  made — ^nearly  an  average  crop. 
The  season  was  remarkably  dry;  notwithstanding  the  crops  compare  favorably  with  any 
preceding  year. 


CARROLL  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-first  annual  Fair  of  the  Carroll  County  Agricnltnral  Society  was  held  on 
the  Fair  Grounds,  on  the  26th,  27th,  2dth  and  29th  days  of  September,  1871. 

In  submitting  the  annual  report,  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  state,  that  there  has 
been  great  improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society.  When  the  present 
Board  took  charge  of  the  Society,  it  was  largely  in  debt,  and  without  the  necessary 
buildings  on  the  ground  for  conducting  the  Fair.  This  old  indebtedness  has  been  paid 
off,  new  buildings  have  been  erected  at  a  large  expense,  and  the  Society  is  almost  clear 
of  debt.  Two  years  ago  we  abolished  the  system  of  admitting  persons  to  the  ground 
with  a  family  ticket,  imd  since  that  our  receipts  have  been  almost  double. 

The  receipts  this  season  were  $1,850.55.    Total  number  of  members  of  the  Society,  605. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  wheat,  com,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  clover-seed 
and  hay,  which  were  all  good,  with  the  exception  of  the  hay  crop ;  it  was  damaged  with 
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late  spring  frosts  and  dry  breather.  The  fmit  crop  was  excellent.  Apples  and  peaches 
were  abundant,  particnlariy  the  fonner. 

The  ''Colondo  potato  bng"  made  its  appearance  in  this  connty  this  season,  bnt  did  no 
particolar  harm. 

There  was  but  one  competitor  on  field  crops. 


CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY. 

In  conformity  to  law,  herewith  is  submitted  the  report  of  the  Champaign  Connty  Ag- 
ricultural Society  for  1871.  No  applications  were  made  for  premiums  on  field  crops,  and 
therefore  we  have  no  statements  to  furnish  ^ou  with. 

The  annual  meeting  of  our  Society' is  held  the  second  Saturday  after  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Board.  At  our  meeting  in  January  last,  a  great  interest  was  manifested 
and  a  larger  number  attended  than  at  any  previous  meeting  of  the  Society.  The  Society 
had  been  working  under  the  same  Constitution  for  a  long  time,  and  the  progressive  ele- 
ment of  it  wished  and  succeeded  in  changing  the  fee  for  membership  from  (1.50  to  fl.OO, 
and  allowed  no  person  to  become  a  member  after  the  1st  day  of  June,  and  each  person 
not  having  a  member's  ticket  was  required  to  pay  25  cents  for  each  admission  to  the 
grounds  during  the  Fair.  This  of  course  diminished  the  number  of  members  very  much ; 
and  the  time  being  thus  limited,  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  procured  members' 
tickets  within  the  time  prescribed.  Whether  this  operated  againt  the  people  attending 
tbe  Fair  or  not,  is  a  question  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  answer. 

Out  Fur  was  held  on  the  12th,  13th,  14th  and  15th  days  of  September,  which  was  a 
month  earlier  than  ever  before.  Though  not  so  great  a  success  as  heretofore,  the  Board, 
after  looking  at  the  combination  of  circumstances  that  operated  against  the  Fair,  were 
very  well  satisfied  to  find  the  treasury  only  about  six  hundred  dollars  short.  The 
weather  was  bad,  and  made  it  unpleasant  to  be  on  a  fair-ground  for  pleasure.  The 
change  in  the  price  of  admission— the  scarcity  of  money  with  the  people— the  fanners 
being  busy  getting  in  their  wheat  and  arranging  to  attend  the  State  Fair — ^all  of  these 
causes  operated  against  our  Fair  this  season ;  but  had  our  Board  curtailed  the  premium 
list  instead  of  adding  three  hundred  dollars  to  it,  or  had  they  not  have  improved  the 
grounds  with  new  buildings,  stalls,  etc.,  amid  all  these  circumstances  they  would  have 
had  a  surplus  now.  But  our  people  are  wide  awake,  and  propose  to  sustain  our  Fair  as 
they  have  done  for  twenty-one  years.  Our  Board  have  a  clause  in  their  by-laws,  "  that, 
if  the  proceeds  of  the  Fair  are  not  sufilcient,  after  paying  current  expenses,  to  pay  the 
premiums  in  full,  a  pro  rata  distribution  will  be  made."  But  though  we  were  short  six 
hondred  dollars,  our  Board  borrowed  the  money  and  paid  all  the  premiums  awarded,  in 
fall,  that  were  called  for  within  the  time  prescribed  by  their  laws  for  paying  the  same, 
namely,  thirty  days  after  publication.  All  not  called  for  within  that  time  were  deemed 
foifiBlted  to  the  Society,  which  was  a  very  small  amount. 

While  the  receipts  at  our  Fair  were  not  so  large  as  last  year,  competition  in  every  de- 
partment was  fully  equal  to  any  former  exhibition.  The  tables  in  Product  Hall  were 
loaded  down  with  all  kinds  of  grains  and  vegetables.  Samples  of  wheat,  com  and  oats 
were  in  abundance ;  the  great  ears  of  com  were  corded  up  like  wood ;  samples  of  wheat 
were  by  the  busheL  We  had  not  any  new  varieties,  however,  from  those  shown  last 
year ;  the  principal  were  the  **  Egyptian  "  and  "  fied  Mediterranean."    The  grain  was 
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plniup  but  not  large.  The  oats  and  rye  exhibited  were  all  of  an  inferior  quality — not 
well  matnred  from  some  cause.  Fruits  of  every  description  loaded  the  tables.  Apples^ 
pears  and  grapes,  from  more  than  fifty  orchards,  were  represented.  While  the  apples 
exhibited  signs  of  rot,  being  more  or  less  imperfect  in  shape,  the  pears  were  the  finest 
ever  exhibited  at  our  Fair,  both  in  variety  and  quality.  A  large  collection  of  plums 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Kirkpatrick.  Some  time  before  our  Fair  we  visited  his 
orchard.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  its  location  &om  many  other  orchards  in  the 
neighborhood,  except  that  the  land  may  be  more  rolling.  But  the  orchard  is  fenced  in, 
and  a  large  litter  of  pigs  were  kept  and  fed  therein,  they  eating  all  of  the  decayed  fruit 
86  it  fell  and  was  sbitken  off.  Mr.  E.  has  tried  this  for  three  }  ears,  and  is  fully  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  only  way  he  can  guard  successfully  against  the  curculio  and  insure 
him  a  good  plum  crop.  We  give  this  bit  of  information  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  plum  trees  and  who  do  not  realize  any  profit  from  them  on  accoimt  of  the  fruit 
being  destroyed  by  the  curculio.  Mr.  K.'s  orchard  contains  a  large  number  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  plums,  and  not  one  of  his  trees  failed.  The  vegetable  part  of  our  exhibi- 
tion was  not  so  good  as  heretofore ;  effects  of  the  drouth  were  visible  in  almost  every- 
thing, and  very  few  vegetables  exhibited  maturity. 

The  exhibition  of  stock  entire  compared  favorably  with  any  exhibition  heretofore  in 
quality ;  though  in  some  departments  the  entries  were  fewer,  yet  an  improvement  in 
almost  every  department  in  breeding  was  perceptible.  One  hundred  and  two  entries 
were  made  in  the  cattle-book — nearly  all  Short-horns ;  what  were  not,  were  Grades  and 
Aldemeys.  Several  fine  herds  of  Short-horns  were  exhibited,  and  sharp  competition 
was  made..  The  horse  department  was  fully  up  to  its  standard ;  aU-work,  draft  and 
roadsters ;  but  thoroughbreds  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  disappearing.  Only  four  en- 
tries were  made  of  thoroughbreds.  This  class,  like  fine-wooled  sheep,  has  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  our  stock-breeders.  The  show  of  long-wools,  viz.,  Cotswolds,  Leicesters  and 
Southdowns,  was  very  creditable.  Swine— to  look  at  the  pens,  it  seemed  as  if  all  our 
farmers  had  each  turned  out  a  drove.  About  two  hundred  hogs  were  exhibited—Poland 
and  China,  Magics  and  Berkshires ;  a  few  Chester  Whites.  A  large  lot  of  fine  breeders 
were  sold  during  the  Fair.  Our  farmers  are  improving  their  stock  of  hogs,  and  are 
spending  a  great  deal  of  money  in  doing  so.  Such  a  grand  exhibition  of  swine  was 
never  before  seen  in  Champaign  county,  nor  have  we  ever  seen  such  at  any  other  county 
fair. 

Domestic  manufactures,  both  factory  and  home-made,  made  a  fair  show.  Floral  Hall 
was,  as  usual,  the  great  attraction  for  our  ladies.  It  was  filled  to  its  entire  capacity 
with  beautiful  samples  of  ornamental  and  useful  fabrics,  which  were  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  our  ladies.  Fine  Art  Hall  was  well  patronized ;  and 
never  before  has  there  been  such  a  grand  display  of  paintings  and  drawings  exhibited 
at  our  Fair,  and  all  were  from  the  studios  of  our  own  artists.  The  condiment  depart- 
ment was  well  represented ;  preserves,  jellies,  jams,  pickles,  etc.,  were  in  abundance. 

One  great  feature  of  our  Fair  was  the  large  display  of  agricultural  implements.  More 
than  half  an  acre  of  space  was  covered  by  machines  of  the  different  kinds;  besides, 
Mechanic  Hall  was  well  filled,  and  exhibited  the  presence  of  the  Yankee.  All  in  all,  our 
people  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  and  appreciate  coming  together  in  this  agricultural 
way.    It  always  seems  a  grand  recreation  for  everybody  to  go  to  the  county  fair. 

You  ask  us  the  peculiarities  of  the  past  season.  We  do  not  recollect  any  strikingr 
peculiarity,  except  the  drouth.  That  was  extensive,  and  cut  short  the  average  yield  of 
almost  every  kind  of  grain. 

The  average  yield  of  corn  is  estimated  at  thirty-three  bushels  per  acve.    Though  the 
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yield  is  light,  the  quality  of  the  com  is  as  sound  as  ever  brought  to  market.  The  T^heat 
crop  is  estimated  at  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  bushels  per  acre.  Scarcely  any  rye  was 
raised  in  our  county.  Potatoes  were  a  short  crop,  and  yet  we  saw  the  finest  specimens 
ever  raised  in  the  county ;  but  they  were  such  as  had  grown  on  favored  spots.  No  rot 
was  obsenred.  The  sweet  potato  crop  was  extra  good.  Seldom  have  we  seen  such 
choice,  rich  sweet  potatoes  as  were  raised  in  our  county  this  last  year. 

Fkutt. — ^The  apple  crop,  in  some  localities,  was  very  good,  while  in  others  it  was  a 
failure.  The  average  crop  was  light,  and  on  dose  examination  it  was  difficult  to  find 
any  perfect  fruit ;  if  not  specked  and  deformed  from  the]  effects  of  the  curculio,  it  was 
stunted  by  the  drouth.  We  noticed  a  large  number  of  orchards  during  the  season  that 
presented  the  appearance  of  having  been  fired  or  burned,  the  leaves  being  brown  and 
scorched,  and  having  the  same  appearance  that  the  leaves  will  turn  when  the  tree  is 
dying  in  full  leaf.  The  trees,  however,  recovered,  and  again  came  out  fall  before  fall* 
But  the  fruit  in  all  of  these  cases  was  destroyed,  where  the  trees  presented  the  appear^ 
ance  above  described. 

The  peach  crop  in  some  parts  of  the  county  was  tolerably  fair.  The  fruit,  however, 
was  imperfect,  especially  seedlings. 

The  grape  crop  was  good— that  is,  they  were  not  so  abundant,  but  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  was  well  matured,  and  no  signs  of  mildew. 

Berries  of  all  kinds  were  good,  but  the  season  with  each  was  cut  short  on  account  of 
the  dry  weather. 


CLARKE  COUNTY. 

The  annual  exhibition  began  on  Tuesday,  September  5th,  and  closed  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 8th,  1871.  The  exhibition  was  made  a  success  in  every  particular,  for  which 
credit  is  largely  due  to  the  strenuous  personal  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  aided  by 
the  many  warm  friends  of  the  Society.  It  was  predicted  that  because  of  the  location  of 
the  State  Fair  at  Springfield,  which  exhibition  was  to  follow  that  of  the  County  Society 
within  three  weeks,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  local  Society  io  hold  a  successful  Fair 
during  the  year  1871.  The  contrary  fact  was  demonstrated  by  experience.  The  number 
of  entries  exceeded  the  previous  year,  and  the  financial  receipts  were  an  increase  of  fiiUy 
fifty  per  cent.  An  abstract  from  the  Treasurer's  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditares 
for  the  year  1871,  is  presented  as  follows : 

Total  receipts  of  Fair,  1871 $2,905  82 

"  for  membership 402  00 

$3,307  82 

Premiums  paid,  1871 $1,6.40  50 

Other  expenditures 1,323  09 

2,963  69 

The  Society  still  preserves  the  policy  of  demanding  an  entry  fee  from  exhibitors  who 
ace  not  members  of  the  Society.  As  soon  as  the  receipts  will  justify,  a  more  liberal  pol- 
icy will  undoubtedly  be  adopted  in  this  respect. 

Of  the  productions  of  Clarke  county  for  1871,  the  following  is  submitted :  The  corn 
crop  was  a  full  average  yield.  The  wheat  crop  did  not  fall  behind  the  year  previous. 
Of  oats  the  farmers  harvested  what  they  caU  a  famous  crop,  which  was  above  the  aver- 
age.   Barley  was  poor  in  quality  and  an  indifferent  yield ;  very  little  attention  is  paid 
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to  rye  by  the  farmers  of  this  connty.  Hay  averaged  a  fair  crop,  something  over  a  ton  to 
the  acre.  The  early  potatoes  were  good  and  yielded  about  200  bushels  to  the  acre,  but 
the  late  varieties  were  nearly  a  fjEtilure,  suffering  from  the  drouth  and  the  ravages  of  bugs. 
The  grapes  are  reported  as  nearly  a  fiailure.  The  interest  among  our  farmers  for  improve- 
naent  in  their  live  stock  continues  unabated.  During  the  past  year  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  swine,  and  as  a  result,  the  display  of  swine  at 
the  last  exhibition  was  never  before  equalled  in  this  county. 

The  grounds  of  the  Society  now  contain  forty-six  acres,  and  the  building  improve- 
ments are  substantial  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  exhibitors  in  all  the  various  depart- 
ments. It  is  not  an  over-estimate  to  say  that  the  groxmds  and  buildings  are  worth 
about  $50,000.  The  finances  of  the  Society  are  in  an  encouraging  situation,  notwith- 
standing it  assumed,  at  a  pecuniary  sacrifice,  the  obligations  entered  into  by  the  citizens  of 
Springfield  and  the  county,  in  order  to  secure  the  location  of  the  State  Fair  in  their  midst 
for  two  years.  All  of  these  obligations  were  promptly  met  at  maturity,  and  a  receipt 
in  full  of  all  demands  returned  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


CLERMONT  COUNTY. 

This  county  held  its  twenty-third  annual  exhibition  on  the  grounds  of  the  Clermont 
County  Agricultural  Society  at  New  Boston,  (Owensville  P.  O.,)  September  12th,  13th, 
14th  and  15th,  1871.  The  weather  was  unpropitious,  notwithstanding  the  show  was  the 
largest  ever  made  in  the  county.    The  entries  were  as  follows : 

Horses,  261 ;  mules,  44 ;  cattle,  44 ;  sheep,  41 ;  swine,  28 ;  poultry,  19 ;  farm  imple- 
ments, 53 ;  wheel  carriages  and  machinery,  29 ;  mechanics'  manu£eu;tures,  11 ;  farm  pro- 
ducts, 49 ;  dairy  and  pantry  products,  357 ;  vegetable  products,  260 ;  fruits,  521 ;  grains 
and  seeds,  113;  flowers,  163;  domestic  manufactures,  74;  £EU3tory  manufactures,  6; 
needle  work,  80 ;  fine  arts,  22 ;  non-enumerated,  64.  Making  an  aggregate  of  2,039  en- 
tries, on  which  were  awarded  600  premiums,  in  sums  ranging  from  25  cts.  to  |20,  amount- 
ing to  about  $1,100,  distributed  among  all  departments  of  industry.  For  detailed  list  of 
which  see  printed  reports  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  herewith  enclosed.  There  were  no 
entries  on  field  crops,  hence  no  reports  of  competitors. 

The  Society  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  holding  frequent  meetings  of  the  Board  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  owning  24  acres  of  ground  adjoining  the  village  of  New 
Boston,  with  improvements  thereon  worth  some  $4,000,  and  out  of  debt,  except  the 
bonds  of  the  Society,  which  secures  perpetual  membership  to  about  100  persons. 

The  membership  for  the  year  1871,  numbers  730. 

Our  principal  crops  are  hay,  com,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  grapes  and  berries.  There  is  also  considerable  interest  in  the  breeding  of 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

The  season  throughout  has  been  much  like  the  preceding,  continuously  dry,  so  much 
so  as  to  exhaust  hundreds  of  springs  that  have  heretofore  been  reliable  for  a  good  sup- 
ply of  water.  A  severe  firost  on  the  23d  of  April  destroyed  all  our  fruits  in  the  valleys 
and  low  grounds,  leaving  the  high  range  of  hills  uninjured.  Destructive  insects  scarcely 
made  their  appearance,  except  in  the  single  case  of  the  Colorado  Potato  Bug,  which,  for 
a  few  days  threatened  destruction  to  all  potato  patches ;  but  whether  from  the  vigor 
with  which  they  were  attacked,  front,  flank  and  rear,  or  from  some  other  cause,  very  lit- 
tle damage  to  the  tuber  was  noticeable. 
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CLINTON  COUNTY. 

In  presenting  this  annual  report,  we  are  fn'^tified  to  inform  yonr  honorable  Board  that 
our  Society  is  in  a  flonriahing  and  prosperous  condition,  as  will  appear  from  the  inclosed 
abstract  of  the  accounts  of  onr  Treasurer,  premium  list,  etc ,  havingi  as  you  will  see, 
been  able,  in  the  last  year,  to  pay  off  all  of  our  liabilities,  leaving  a  small  surplus  in  the 
hands  of  our  Treasurer.  We  had  no  competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  the  last  year, 
although  the  exhibition  for  premiums  on  all  classes  of  machinery,  field  crops,  vegetables, 
live  stock,  etc.,  was  unusually  large,  and  far  in  advance,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  of 
previous  years.  Onr  Society  numbers  twelve  hundred  members,  and  the  prospects  of  its 
progress  and  success  were  never  brighter  than  at  present. 

Our  crops  this  year  were  generally  good,  maMng  a  good  average  yield ;  no  particular 
injuiy  done  by  insects.  Thankful  ior  our  success  in  the  past,  we  look  forward  with 
bright  anticipations  to  the  future,  with  renewed  determination  to  push  forward  the 
work  of  agriculture  in  our  county. 


COLUMBIANA  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-second  annual  exhibition  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Society,  at  New 
Lisbon,  on  the  20th,  21st  and  22d  days  of  September,  1871.  The  Fair  was  a  pleasant 
success  in  all  its  various  departments,  the  friends  of  the  Society  realizing  their  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Disinterested  parties  judge  the  attendance  on  the  second  day 
the  largest  ever  on  the  grounds.  Through  the  urgent  solicitations  of  friends  and  exhib- 
itors, the  Board  were  induced  to  make  large  improvements  on  the  grounds,  to  acconmio- 
date  some  of  the  departments  heretofore  not  well  provided  for.  The  Floral  and  Fruit 
Hall  was  enlarged  to  over  three  times  its  original  capacity,  giving  it  an  area  of  over 
two  thousand  square  feet.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  stalls  were  constructed  for 
the  protection  and  comfort  of  stock  of  the  various  kinds.  The  poultry  department, 
heretofore  not  provided  for,  was  supplied  with  a  large  number  of  comfortable  coops.  A 
water-tank,  with  the  necessary  appliance,  was  erected,  holding  over  2,500  gallons,  which 
amply  supplied  the  thirsty.  In  short,  all  the  various  needs  of  an  exhibition  of  this 
kind  were  fiilly  supplied,  as  fi^r  as  possible. 

The  entries  in  the  various  departments  were  1,406,  on  which  |1,12&  in  eash  premiums 
was  paid.  The  entries  in  the  horse  department  were  not  quite  so  large  as  last  year,  yet 
exceeded  it  in  excellence  of  stock ;  and  if  the  Society  would  enlarge  the  present  track,. 
or  provide  a  new  one,  the  number  of  entries,  and  general  interest  in  this  department^ 
would  soon  double. 

The  extra  inducements  and  accommodations  in  the  cattle  department  called  ont  stock 
in  quality  not  surpassed  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

The  sheep  department,  although  not  so  well  represented  as  during  the  sheegtfecer  of  a 
few  years  ago,  is  looking  up  again,  and  was  well  represented. 

The  show  of  swine  was  such  as  to  make  the  lovers  of  this  class  of  stock  exhibit  strong 
symptoms  of  the  hog  fever,  and  but  for  the  low  price  of  this  commodity>  very  large 
accessions  would  be  made  to  the  wealth  of  the  county  in  this  direction. 

The  heretofore  much  neglected  department  of  poultry,  by  a  judicioua  management  of 
the  Boaid,  was  such  that  its  most  sanguine  friends  were  agreeably  disappointed,  and 
proved  to  them  and  the  community  at  large  that  we  have  amongst  ua  those  who  love 
fine  birds  of  this  kind  and  know  how  to  produce  them. 
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The  Agricnltnral  and  Machinery  Departments  were  well  filled  with  reapers,  mowers, 
threshers,  and  all  the  necesuaries  of  the  farming  commanity. 

The  grain  and  vegetable  tables  groaned  under  their  burthen  of  huge  specimens  of 
vegetation. 

The  Mechanics'  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  specimens  of  rare  skill  and  beauty. 
Huge  mountains  of  bread,  butter,  canned  and  preserved  fruits,  loomed  up  on  every  side, 
showing  that  we  have  amongst  us  those  who  know  how  to  contribute  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  life,  as  well  as  to  fascinate  the  eye  with  all  that  is  beautiful  and  lovely. 

Large  as  was  the  Floral  and  Fruit  Hall,  it  was  filled  to  overflowing ;  about  as  much 
being  under  the  tables  as  on  them.  The  walls  were  thickly  hung  with  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  fine  arts  and  costly  decoration.  It  was  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  our 
people  love  the  beautifal  as  well  as  the  more  substantial.  The  array  of  house  plants  and 
flowers  was  much  larger  and  more  gorgeous  than  any  dared  expect.  The  fruit,  although 
the  year  was  not  propitious,  still  demonstrated  that  Columbiana  county  holds  her  old 
and  enviable  position  as.  a  fruit  county. 

There  was  but  two  entries  of  field  crops,  neither  of  which  complied  with  the  law/ 
hence  no  premi\ims  were  awarded.  This  department  is  much  neglected,  and  needs  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Society. 

Colnmbiana  county  has  heretofore  been  rated  almost  exclusively  as  an  agricultural 
county,  but  we  have  had  it  demonstrated,  the  past  year,  that  our  citizens  are  turning 
ttieir  attention  to  the  raising  of  the  various  kinds  of  stock,  and  we  are  now  having  a 
much  finer  class  of  animals  on  exhibition  than  formerly,  in  fact  would  compare  favora- 
bly with  some  of  the  much  lauded  stock  counties. 

The  past  year  has  rendered  the  fact  patent  to  all,  that  our  fair  grounds  are  entirely 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  exhibitor  and  visitor  properly,  and  if  the  Society  wish  to 
prosper  and  improve,  they  must  enlarge  their  grounds  either  by  additions  to  the  present 
or  the  purchase  of  a  new,  as  expansion  is  impossible  In  the  present  condition ;  and  it  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that  advance  must  be  the  motto,  or  hopeless  decay  will  surely  follow. 

As  to  the  crops  of  the  county,  we  would  report  wheat  a  fair  average  and  excellent 
quality.  Bye,  an  average,  not  much  cultivated.  Oats,  above  an  average,  and  of  full 
weight.  Com  crop,  large.  Columbiana  county  has  not  been  classed  as  a  com  county, 
but  of  late  years  this  staple  has  been  cultivated  to  a  much  larger  extent,  yielding  good 
returns  and  fair  prices.  We  are  but  little"  disturbed  by  killing  frosts,  which  leaves  com 
to  be  a  steady  crop.  Potatoes,  a  large  yield,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  Colorado 
potato  bug  made  its  appearance  in  several  places  in  the  county  last  summer,  but  not  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  do  much  damage.  Farmers  and  others  should  look  well  to  this 
matter,  or  this  crop  will  be  destroyed  next  summer.  Hay,  fair  crop,  and  gotten  up  in 
excellent  condition.  Apples  were  only  a  partial  crop.  Peaches,  fair  crop.  A  lively 
interest  has  been  developed  with  reference  to  this  crop,  in  consequence  of  a  return  of 
good  prices.  The  peach  tree  appears  now  to  be  healthy.  For  years  back  peach  trees 
did  not  flourish  here,  for  some  cause,  and  the  cultivation  of  them  was  abandoned.  Bat 
now  thousands  of  trees  are  being  yearly  planted  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  this  favorite 
fruit.    Small  fruits  are  looked  after  largely,  and  yield  the  cultivator  ample  returns. 

As  a  county,  we  are  in  a  healthfol  condition,  and  when  its  large  mineral  resources  are 
fully  developed,  it  will  take  its  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  usefulness  and  enterprise. 
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COSHOCTON  COUNTY. 


The  twentieth  axmaal  fair  of  the  Coshocton  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
its  fair  grounds,  September  12th,  13th,  14th  and  15th,  1871.  Although  much  annoyed  by 
a  heavy  rain  on  the  third  day,  the  attendance  and  interest  of  our  people  far  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  officers.  Oar  people  manifest  more  than  usual 
interest  in  stock.  Entries  in  classes  of  horses  numbered  159,  among  which  there  was  a 
large  display  of  fine  st^dlions. 

The  entries  on  stock  and  farm  products  far  surpassed  former  years.  Our  financial  con- 
dition is  good.  The  prospects  and  usefulness  of  our  Society  are  flattering.  Our  grounds 
are  located  within  the  incorporated  limits  of  Coshocton,  and  are  so  small  that  we  have 
much  difficulty  in  accommodating  our  people  on  the  grounds.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Board  will  purchase  other  and  larger  grounds,  with  a  grove,  so  as  to  be  of  more  interest 
to  agriculture  in  future. 

Two  entries  on  field  crops  were  made.  First  Entry.— One  acre  yields  104i  bushels;  * 
^ye  acres  yield  498i  bushels.  Second  Entry.— One  acre  yields  100  bushels ;  five  acres 
yield  479i  bushels.    No  other  field  crops  entered. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  average  amount  of  crops  raised  m  the  county,  but 
our  crops  are  much  better  than  former  years.  Com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes  are 
all  a  little  over  an  average  crop.  Our  farmers  are  becoming  more  and  more  educated  to 
the  use  of  improved  farming  implements  and  machinery,  and  they  are  becoming  more 
tasty  in  building  and  improving  their  farms.  Our  county  seat  is  improving  rapidly. 
Many  acres  of  land  which,  two  years  ago,  were  pasture  fields,  adjoining  the  town,  are 
now  dotted  with  fine  brick  dwellings  and  large  manufacturing  establishments,  which 
far  surpasses  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  her  people.  The  prospects  for  future 
improvement  of  the  county  and  county  seat  is  now  more  flattering  than  at  any  time 
heretofore.  Our  coal  mines  are  inexhaustible.  Our  corn-growing  valleys  and  different 
varieties  of  soil,  as  well  as  a  never  failing  water  power,  including  railroad  and  canal 
privileges,  will  soon  render  Coshocton  county  equal  to  any  and  second  to  none  in  the 
SUte. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

The  Society,  during  the  year,  has  been  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  general  interest 
among  the  people  is  greater  than  in  former  years,  and  the  attendance,  of  course,  larger. 
The  northern  part  of  our  county  is  devoted  to  growing  com  and  wheat  princlpaUy,  with 
but  moderate  attention  given  to  stock  raising;  the  southern  part  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  cattle  and  sheep  ^wing,  and  the  crops  are  grass  and  com.  The  average 
yield  of  hay  per  acre  was  about  two  and  a  half  tons ;  com,  65  bushels  per  acre ;  wheat, 
about  13  bushels.    Have  had  an  unusually  dry  season — ^much  below  the  average  rain  fall» 

*  If  the  writer  of  the  report  had  sent  the  reports  of  field  crops  to  this  office,  it  is  very 

probable  that  I  might  have  leamed  whether  these  crops  were  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 

potatoes,  turnips  or  sugar  beets;  but  as  the  statement  now  stands  no  one  can  tell 

whether  the  crops  were  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  or  whether  they  merited  any  premium 

at  all. 

John  H.  Klippart,  Sec^y, 
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since  April  jQrst.  Average  temperature  for  past  nine  months  higher  than  nsnal ;  jet  the 
amonnt  of  the  varions  products  of  the  soil  will  compare  favorably  with  any  of  the  preced- 
ing ten  years,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  with  the  exception  of  wheat.  Oats  and 
com  crops  unusually  large ;  same  may  be  said  of  potato  crop. 

The  only  insect  that  did  much  damage  was  the  ''Colorado  Bug"  (Daryphora  decern 
Uniata),  but  it  was  prevented  from  doing  much  harm  by  the  use  of  Paris  Green  and 
vigilance  in  picking  the  worm  off  the  plants.  From  all  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from 
different  parties,  the  "picking  process"  seems  to  be  most  in  favor— rather  disgusting 
though,  as  there  are  many  views  in  nature  more  pleasing  than  a  gallon  of  these  bugs  in 
a  tin  pan. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  quite  a  number  of  orchards  were  robbed  of  their 
leaves,  and  the  fruit  consequently  seriously  injured  by  the  "measuring  worm." 

But,  taking  all  things  together,  we  think  the  people  of  the  county  have  received  the 
blessing  so  earnestly  asked  for. 


DABKE  COUNTY. 

The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  this  county  was  held  at 
Greenville,  October  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th,  1871.  Our  Society  commenced  the  year  1871 
with  an  indebtedness  of  about  $120. 

A  "Horse  Fair"  was  held  by  the  Society  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  August  last;  the 
entire  proceeds  of  the  same  amounted  to  $579.30,  and  the  expenses  of  the  same,  including 
premiums  paid,  (650— so  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  Society  was  increased.  The  fair,  if 
not  profitable  financially,  we  think  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  desire  to  introduce 
into  the  county  horses  of  the  very  best  quality  and  character.  Quite  a  number  of  horses 
were  placed  on  exhibition  that  did  credit  to  their  owners,  and,  we  think,  were  fully  equal 
to  any  of  their  class  in  the  State. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  annual  fiur  the  fine  weather  was  taken  due  advantage  of  by 
those  intending  to  compete  for  the  premiums,  and  the  whole  day  was  briskly  occupied  in 
making  entries  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  the  brain,  and  the  hand  of  skill  and  industty. 
It  was  the  busiest  day  at  the  Secretary's  office  we  have  ever  had,  and  a  greater  number 
of  entries  was  this  day  made  than  at  any  former  fair  of  the  county.  It  was  previously 
arranged  that  the  entries  should  close  at  noon  of  the  second  day,  but  from  early  mom 
until  night  they  poured  in  continuously.  No  stop  could  be  made,  and  the  Board  was  omn- 
pelled  to  take  its  order  out  of  the  way  of  the  products  that  sought  exhibition. 

Besides  regular  entries,  there  were  large  numbers  of  articles  placed  on  exhibition  out 
of  simple  good  will,  so  that  the  number  of  articles  on  exhibition  was,  at  the  close  of  ithe 
day,  considerably  over  sixteen  hundred.  The  number  of  regular  entries  in  the  various 
departments  was  as  follows :  Crops,  4 ;  grain,  118 ;  horses,  149 ;  jacks  and  mules,  7 ;  cattle, 
70;  hogs,  67;  sheep,  36;  poultry,  32;  farm  implements,  127;  products  of  the  farm  and 
dairy,  493;  horticultural  department,  193;  domestic  manufactures,  260;  painting  and 
drawing,  45;  miscellaneous,  15;  total,  1,616. 

The  attendance  thQ  third  day  was  unusually  large  for  the  county.  It  was  estimated 
that  ten  thousand  people  were  in  attendance.  Good  order  everywhere  prevailed;  no 
drunkenness ;  no  confusion.  All  moved  peacefully  oo,  like  the  strong,  deep  current  of  a 
great  river.  Good  lands,  good  roads,  good  crops,  good  schools,  and  a  good  government, 
are  good  oivilizeis,  and  have  told  deeply  on  the  people  of  this  county.    They  are  an  Indus- 
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trions,  substantial,  loyal  people,  almost  without  knowing  why,  or  that  they  conld  ever 
be  otherwise. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  weather,  as  on  the  previous  days,  was  mild  and  beautiful  for  the 
season.  There  were  no  "  side  shows''  admitted  to  the  ground.  The  exhibition  was  what 
it  purported  to  be — ^an  agricultural  fkir.  Harmony  and  good  order  prevailed  throughout 
the  entire  time.  The  increased  premiums  this  year,  it  is  supposed,  caused  the  entries  to 
be  nearly  double  what  they  were  last  year,  while  the  favorable  season  for  crops  caused 
the  various  samples  of  grain,  etc.,  to  be  of  the  very  best  that  could  be  raised.  The  citi- 
zens of  this  county  may  be  proud  of  the  various  internal  improvements,  good  roads,  etc., 
all  the  result  of  their  own  labor,  and  that  they  live  ia  a  county  whose  soil  is  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  grain  growing  in  a  temperate  climate.  The  state- 
ment on  field  crops  cannot  yet  be  given,  for  the  reason  that  our  premiums  are  not  awarded 
until  the  20th  of  January,  1872. 

Our  faSx  was  a  decided  success,  so  far  as  the  exhibiiion  in  all  the  departments  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  not  so  financially.  The  premium  list  was  increased  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
over  last  year,  and  the  large  number  of  entries,  and  those  of  the  very  best,  swelled  the 
premiums  paid  to  $2,300,  against  $800  last  year,  while  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  fair, 
owing  to  the  tact  that  we  still  adhere  to  the  '* family''  ticket  system,  which  entitles 
heads  of  the  fiuuily  and  minor  children  (and  as  many  more  as  they  may  succeed  in  admit- 
ting to  the  ground  on  the  same),  were  only  $3,053,  which  is  much  less  than  they  would 
have  been  had  we  practiced  the  single  ticket  system  adopted  by  some  of  our  neighboring 
Societies.  After  paying  the  premiums  and  other  expenses  of  the  fair,  the  Society  will  be 
about  $500  in  debt.  The  Society  now  numbers  1,132  members,  and,  though  in  debt,  we 
are  not  discouraged,  but  an  increased  interest  is  manifested  in  procuring  the  best  varie- 
ties of  grain,  securing  the  best  agricultural  implements,  and  of  introducing  into  the 
county  the  best  grades  of  stock  of  all  kinds. 

Our  wheat  crop  this  year  has  been  unusually  large,  and  our  com  crop  proportionally 
80.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  was  16  bushels;  com,  50  bushels;  oats,  60 
bushels;  fall  barley,  owing  to  the  frosts,  35  bushels;  potatoes,  100  bushels. 

The  principal  destructive  inseots  this  year  were  the  common  cutrworm  and  the  "  Colo- 
rado Bug,"  the  latter  being  very  destructive  in  some  localities.  This  is  the  second  year 
of  its  appearance  in  this  county.  The  method  resorted  to  for  its  destruction  was  to 
sprinkle  "  Paris  Green,"  mixed  with  ashes,  on  the  vines  while  covered  with  dew,  and  the 
remedy  had  its  desired  effect. 

Fruit. — ^The  crop  of  apples  was  small,  but  what  were  raised  were  of  a  good  quality; 
the  peach  crop  was  a  total  failure;  cherries,  only  an  ordinary  crop. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  ditching,  and  lands  which  twenty  years  ago  were  not 
considered  worth  the  annual  taxes  paid,  have  been  reclaimed,  and  now  produce  our  largest 
crops  of  com  and  barley.  Our  citizens  are  still  availing  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the 
"free  turnpike  law,"  and  it  is  believed  that  in  a  few  years  more  nearly  every  county 
road  will  be  converted  into  a  good  pike. 


DEFIANCE  COUNTY. 

The  Defiance  County  Agricultural  Society  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  fair  of 
1871  was  held  at  Defiance,  on  the  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  October  last.  The  universal 
interest  taken  in  it  by  the  people  of  Defiance  and  neighboring  counties  shows  that  the 
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people  of  that  section  are  at  last  beginning  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  well  con- 
ducted Society. 

The  number  of  entries  at  the  late  fair  exceeded  seventeen  hundred.  The  display  of 
horses  was  unusually  good.  Parties  were  present  from  Toledo,  Adrian,  Michigan,  and 
other  places,  as  much  as  one  hundred  miles  distant,  with  fast  trotters.  The  horse  show 
was  the  most  exciting  feature  of  the  fair.  The  display  of  cattle  was  better  than  at  any 
previous  exhibition,  though  not  what  it  should  be  in  so  fine  a  grazing  country  as  North- 
western Ohio.  There  were  several  Short-hom  thoroughbreds,  and  as  good  a  lot  of 
Devons  as  the  State  can  boast  of  from  Williams  county.  During  the  past  ten  years  some 
of  our  enterprising  farmers  have  purchased  several  thoroughbred  Durham  bulls  from 
Central  and  Southern  Ohio,  and  a  lively  interest  in  the  rearing  of  fine  cattle  is  manifest- 
ing itself  in  every  township  in  the  county.  The  show  of  sheep  and  hogs  was  as  good  as 
any  State  fair  could  boast  of;  embracing  of  the  former,  Merinos,  Cotswolds,  Leicesters, 
Southdowns,  and  common  grades;  and  of  the  latter,  Berkshires,  Chesters,  Essex, 
McGee's  Irish  Graziers,  Suffolks,  and  common  breeds. 

Thedisplay^of  farm  products  was  full  and  excellent,  embracing  everything  raised  in 
the  Western  States,  and  of  as  good  quality  as  could  be  desired. 

The  display  of  poultry  was  very  large,  and  of  every  variety.  The  Defiance  Poultry 
ABsociation  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  this  department  by  their  show  of  Imported 
fowls,  of  several  varieties.  Mr.  L.  Davidson,  of  Defiance,  exhibited  a  mammoth  rooster, 
which,  by  common  consent,  was  called  the  Big  Ostrich. 

In  the  Ladies'  Department,  the  large  hall,  150  feet  long  by  40  wide,  was  literally 
crowded,  and  showed  that  the  ladies  were  fully  np  to  their  share  of  the  work. 

There  were  over  twelve  hundred  varieties  of  fruit  on  exhibition,  and  many  excellent 
specimens. 

In  the  Mechanical  Department,  almost  every  article  the  farmer  uses,  of  improved  pat- 
tern, was  on  exhibition. 

The  Potato  Bugs,  which  threatened  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  to  destroy  the  potato 
crop,  took  their  departure  rather  suddenly,  and  our  farmers  had  in  the  year  1871  about 
as  good  a  crop  of  potatoes  as  this  great  potato-growing  region  ever  produced. 

In  short,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  success,  as  our  receipts  will  attest. 
The  Society  do  not  own  the  grounds,  which  is  a  drawback  to  their  continued  success. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  fair  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  this  county  was  held 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Oct.  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th,  1871. 

The  first  day  was  occupied  in  making  entries  and  assigning  stock  and  articles  to  their 
respective  departments,  and  was  a  very  busy  day  indeed.  At  an  early  hour,  stock  and 
articles  for  exhibition  came  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  not  till  evening 
was  there  any  diminution  apparent.  Notwithstanding  many  new  stalls  had  been  erected, 
long  before  noon  every  one  ^as  filled,  rendering  it  necessary  to  build  more,  though  it 
was  impossible  to  meet  the  demand.  By4iight,  the  entries  numbered  over  1400,  with 
entries  in  domestic  and  fancy  articles  yet  to  be  made.  The  second  day  opened  with  quite 
a  large  crowd  of  people  on  the  grounds,  and  by  noon— at  which  time  all  entries  were  to 
close — 1667  entries  had  been  made,  being  some  370  more  than  last  year. 

The  entries  in  the  various  departments  were  as  follows :  Horses,  355 ;  Jacks  and  Mules, 
17 ;  Cattle,  111 ;  Sheep,  93;  Hogs,  48;  Poultry,  53 ;  Mechanical  Department,  157;  Yeget- 
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ables,  125 ;  Grain  and  Seed,  98 ;  Dairy  Products  and  Preserves,  162 ;  Fruits  and  Flowers, 
125;  Needle  and  Fancy  Work,  185;  Household  Fabrics,  89;  Paintings  and  Fine  Arts,  49 
—Total,  1667. 

The  quality  of  the  stock  on  exhibition  was  very  fine  indeed,  superior  to  any  former  dis- 
play, and  received  many  commendations. 

The  show  of  heavy  horses,  principally  of  the  Norman,  French  and  English  draft  breeds, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  county  in  the  State,  and  received  many  com- 
pliments from  persons  from  abroad.  While  we  claim  great  credit  for  our  horses  of  the 
heavy  breeds,  still  we  most  regret  the  scarcity  among  us  of  horses  of  fine  mettle,  adapted 
to  saddle  and  light  harness  purposes. 

Among  the  cattle,  several  herds  of  Thoroughbreds  were  on  exhibition. 

The  third  and  fourth  days,  each,  witnessed  an  immense  concourse  of  people  in  attend- 
ance. 

Aside  from  the  dust,  which  was  almost  unendurable,  the  fair  of  this  year  was  a  com- 
plete success,  both  in  quality  of  stock  and  articles  on  exhibition,  and  money  received. 

The  receipts  of  the  year  were  |3,753.26;  the  expenses,  including  premiums,  were 
$3,507.08 ;  leaving  a  balance  of  (246.18^  which  has  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
indebtedness  for  land,  purchased  a  few  years  ago.    Our  membership  numbers  1372. 

As  a  proof  of  our  success  is  the  fact  that  this  year  the  entries  were  370,  receipts^  $170, 
and  membership  120  over  last  year. 

The  Agricultual  Society  of  the  county  is  a  permanent  institution,  and  the  annual  fairs 
are  an  index  of  the  progress  of  the  noble  interest  which  it  represents.  Its  utility  has 
become  apparent  to  all,  and  it  receives  the  approbation  and  hearty  support  of  every  good 
citizen  of  the  county. 

The  "horse"  interests  of  our  county  have  Just  been  mentioned,  and  in  regard  to  the 
cattle,  it  can  be  stated,  in  addition  to  the  mention  made  of  the  Thoroughbreds,  that  all 
the  cattle  of  the  county  are  of  improved  breeds. 

Sheep  have  been  very  extensively  raised  by  our  farmers,  but  within  the  last  few  years 
they  have  rapidly  decreased,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  wooL  With  the  increased  price 
ptud  for  wool  the  past  season,  sheep  have  again  engaged  attention  and  bring  good  prices. 

Hogs  are  still  hogs,  and  it  Is  to  be  supposed  always  will  be,  the  world  over.  Our  far- 
mers don't  see  much  money  in  them  this  year,  at  three  and  a  half  cents  per  ppund,  and 
are  happy  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  number  they  have  to  feed.  The  Magie  and  Chester 
breeds  predominate.  Very  few  of  the  original  and  simon-pure  "wood-rangers''  and 
"  sandy-haired  "—historically  prolific— can  be  found  among  us. 

Poultry  is  a  neglected  interest  in  this  county.  A  scientific  gentleman  of  our  county — 
a  poultry  fancier  by  the  way— in  purchasing  hens  to  supply  his  family  with  eggs  dur- 
ing the  winter,  selected  only  roosiera,  not  knowing  the  essential  difference.  Draw  your 
own  conduaions  in  regard  to  the  attention  given  to  this  department  of  internal  wealth. 

Implements  for  farming  and  mechanical  purposes  are  not  manufeu^tured  as  extensively 
among  us  as  is  desired.  We  are  thus  deprived  of  a  valuable  source  of  revenue,  and  have 
to  send  our  money  to  other  places  for  these  necessaries. 

Delaware,  however,  claims  peculiar  advantages  as  a  point  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
though  every  county  town  sees  itself  in  the  same  light. 

Crops  have  not  been  unusually  good  this  year.  From  frequent  conversations  with  our 
fanners  and  observation,  we  can  report  as  follows : 

Wheat  was  only  a  moderate  yield— averaging  perhaps  eighteen  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Com,  though  extcBsively  planted,  was  rather  light  on  the  ear,  owing  to  the  excessive 
droath ;  will  probably  average  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre. 

Hay  was  light. 
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Oats  were  by  far  the  best  crop  of  the  season— an  unusnal  yield,  probably  forty-five 
bushels  per  acre. 

Potatoes  were  very  poor,  owing  to  the  droath  and  the  presence  of  the  Colorado  potato 
bng,  which  has  put  in  a  nnmerons  appearance  among  ns.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  in 
this  yicinity,  they  have  fnlly  sustained  their  well  known  ability  to  make  the  potato  crop 
an  astonishingly  light  one.  All  the  poisonons  compounds  known  in  the  dispensatory 
won't  &ze  them  at  all,  but  seemingly  renews  their  vigor. 

Flax,  which  is  extensively  raised  in  this  county,  was  this  year  a  very  ordinary  crop. 
The  seed  and  straw  are  each  worked  up  here  by  establishments  that  form  the  chief  manu- 
facturing feature  of  this  county,  and  keep  in  circulation  a  large  amount  of  money,  be- 
sides giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  persons. 

Several  cheese  factories  are  operating  with  success,  and  produce  a  very  palatable 
article  of  Yankee  dessert. 

Some  three  or  four  tile  factories  are  doing  a  good  business,  and  find  ready  sale  for  their 
wares.  Our  farmers  are  quite  generally  draining  their  farms  with  tile,  and  now  and  then 
one  with  a  ten  per  eemU  martgagey  though  this  is,  fortunately,  very  seldom  the  case. 

Our  county  is  gradually  advancing  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  everything 
betokens  continued  prosperity  in  all  the  departments  of  industry  and  wealth. 

The  soil  is  both  fertile  and  undulating— the  face  of  the  country  diversified  by  an  agree- 
able division  of  upland  and  lowland — ^with  farms  kept  with  care,  and  beautified  by  in- 
dustry and  taste.  The  severe  drouth  of  the  summer  has  made  the  harvest  light,  yet  the 
people  of  Delaware  county  have  reason  to  give  thanks  to  Him  who  sendeth  "  the  early 
and  the  latter  rain,''  and  do  gratefully  acknowledge  His  exceeding  goodness  to  all 
mankind. 


ERIE  COUNTY. 

The  thirteenth  annual  Fair  of  the  Erie  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Society  at  Sandusky,  on  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  days  of  October,  1871. 
The  weather  being  favorable,  it  proved  a  social  as  well  as  financial  success.  The  univer- 
sal interest  taken  by  citizens  of  all  creeds  and  avocations,  in  both  city  and  country,  has 
rendered  our  fair  gatherings  epochs  of  unusual  interest.  A  brief  description  of  the 
condition  of  our  grounds  may  not  prove  uninteresting ;  we  give  it  below.  Our  grounds 
consist  of  twenty  acres,  (worth  about  (50,000,)  mostly  covered  by  fine  shade-trees, 
situate  in  the  suburbs  of  Sandusky,  a  growing  and  prosperous  lake-port  city  of  about 
16,000  inhabitants.  They  are  surrounded  partly  by  a  fine  hedge  and  partly  by  a  high 
board  fence.  Our  permanent  buildings  now  consist  of  one  two-story  dwelling-house,  for 
superintendent,  one  floral  hall,  in  shape  of  cross,  70  by  70  feet  in  extreme  length,  sur- 
mounted by  an  imposing  dome  50  feet  in  height ;  one  fruit  and  vegetable  hall,  35  by  100 
feet,  with  four  display  counters  the  entire  length ;  one  mechanics'  hall,  35  by  80  feet ;  one 
carriage  hall,  35  by  80  feet ;  one  dining  hall,  30  by  100  feet,  capable  of  seating  300  guests 
at  once ;  and  one  first-class  judges'  stand,  all  substantially  built  and  well  painted.  These 
buildings  spread  over  the  entire  area  encircled  by  our  superb  driving-track.  Outside  the 
track  we  have  ample  stabling  for  all  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  that  are  entered 
for  premium,  besides  private  stabling  for  two  hundred  horses.  By  having  our  buildings 
inside  the  track  we  are  enabled  to  use  the  whole  of  our  grounds.  Two  drives  cross  the 
track,  one  for  ingress  and  one  for  egress.  We  find  no  inconvenience  in  crossing.  We 
have  in  contemplation  the  erection  of  a  fine  amphitheater,  capable  of  seaving  three 
thousand  persons.  Our  Society  now  numbers  1,230  members.  The  whole  number  of 
entries  for  this  year  was  2,431,  an  increase  over  that  of  last  year  of  about  300. 
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first  Departmentr-HoTses,  Jacks,  and  miQes.  Namber  of  entries,  378.  The  spirit  of 
oompetition  ran  high  in  this  department,  especially  with  thoroughbreds.  The  display 
of  roadsters  and  draught  stock  was  certainly  excellent.  Considerable  interest  was 
manifested  in  sweepstakes  class  of  trotters.  Our  citizens  offered  a  purse  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  which  attracted  to  our  track  some  of  the  fastest  horses  the  country  affords.  No 
mules,  and  but  few  Jacks. 

Second  Department— Cattle.  Number  of  entries,  125.  Our  fairs  are  working  a  decided 
improToment  in  this  department.  Our  farmers  are  becoming  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that 
good  blooded  stock  is  the  only  kind  that  is  profitable  where  land  is  worth  f  100  per  acre 
and  upwards. 

Third  Department — Sheep,  swine,  and  poultry.  Number  of  entries,  135.  The  display 
of  sheep  was  not  as  large  as  could  be  desired,  but  of  good  quality.  Of  swine  the  display 
was  very  poor,  by  reason  of  low  prices  of  pork  and  the  consequent  discouragement  of 
producers.    Poultry  was  well  represented.    The  show  was  not  to  be  excelled. 

Fourth  Department— -Farm  implements,  mechanics'  and  manufacturers'  products. 
Number  of  entries,  367.  There  was  an  excellent  display  of  all  eonceivable  kinds  of 
labor-saving  machines  for  the  farmer  and  mechanic.  Many  novel  inventions  were 
examined  and  tested  with  satisfactory  results.  Manufacturers'  Hall  presented  an  artistic 
appearance ;  the  collection  was  truly  large.  The  exhibition  in  Carriage  HaU,  of  carriages, 
and  sewing  and  knitting  machines,  was  good— some  extra  work  displayed. 

Fifth  Department— Provisions,  vegetables,  and  other  farm  products.  Number  of  entries, 
366.  The  interest  is  increasing,  and  the  exhibition  was  unsurpassed.  Grain  samples  very 
large  in  number,  and  specimens  very  fine.  Samples  of  bread  and  butter  large  in  number 
and  of  uniformly  good  quality,  so  much  so  that  the  committee  were  sorely  tried  to  decide 
upon  the  relative  merits,  none  being  poor. 

Sixth  Department — Fruit  and  wine.  Number  of  entries,  394.  The  display  in  this 
department  deserves  special  mention,  particularly  the  fruit,  which  with  us  has  never 
'been  behind  in  point  of  excellence. 

Seventh  Department— Domestic  manufactures,  fine  arts,  and  flowers.  Number  of  entries, 
740.  This  department  was  again  the  center  of  attraction  by  reason  of  the  great  interest  taken 
in  the  fine  arts  and  the  finer  domestic  manufactures.  The  pyramid  of  flowers  and  plants 
towering  up  toward  the  light  from  the  dome,  attracted  universal  admiration  from  the 
visiting  thousands.  One  wing  of  the  Hall  was  beautifully  decorated  by  Professor  A.  Uller, 
of  Sandusky,  with  stuffed  birds  and  animals,  winter  scenes  and  summer  scenes  in  minia- 
ture, and  a  great  variety  of  very  fine  specimens  of  rustic  work.  His  collection  added 
much  to  the  attractions  of  the  beautiful  HaU,  and  he  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the 
interest  manifested.  As  heretofore,  the  ladies  of  the  city  and  county  were  untiring  in 
their  efforts  at  decoration,  and  but  for  their  active  interest  and  exertions  our  Seventh 
Department  could  not  have  held  its  own. 

Farms,  bams,  and  gardens.    Number  of  entries,  6. 

The  condition  of  general  crops  the  past  season  has  not  been  so  favorable  as  usual,  (except 
wheat,)  in  consequence  of  the  severe  drought  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
Wheat  was  an  unusually  good  crop,  of  superior  quality  and  bountiful  yield.  The  land 
of  our  c6untry  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat  and  the  other  standard  grains. 
With  good  farming  we  can  easily  raise  from  30  to  35  bushels  of  wheat  x>er  acre ;  that  is, 
on  summer  fallow.  Our  most  successful  wheat-growers  think  the  method  of  plowing 
under  clover-sod  in  the  spring,  and  letting  it  decompose  till  July  or  August,  and  then 
giving  it'  two  more  good  plowings,  by  much  the  better  way  of  preparing  ground  for 
wheat.    After  being  thus  prepared,  and  well  drilled  in,  they  feel  confident  of  a  good 
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crop.  By  practiciDg  this  method  onr  best  farmers  have  brought  their  land  up  to  a  high 
state  of  cultivation. 

Com  was  rather  below  the  average  in  yield,  on  account  of  the  severe  drouth. 

Oats  made  a  fair  crop,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  straw. 

Barley  was  considerably  cultivated ;  about  an  average  crop. 

Potatoes  were  planted  to  quite  an  extent,  but  the  dry  weather  caused  the  yield  to  fall 
below  the  average  per  acre.  This  county  may  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
potato  districts  of  the  State.  The  Colorado  potato  bugs  have  made  their  appearance, 
but  have  done  but  little  mischief;  all  are  fearful  of  their  ravages  the  coHiing  season. 

Meadows  considerably  injured  by  drouth.  Newly- seeded  meadows  not  so  much  dam- 
aged as  old  ones.    Pastures  considerably  shortened. 

Sheep  and  Wool.— This  branch  of  husbandry  has  been  better  sustained  in  this  county, 
during  the  years  of  discouragement,  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  now  we 
have  a  prospect  of  remunerative  prices,  provided  our  present  wool  tariff  is  allowed  to 
remain  unchanged,  which  proves  that  the  agriculturist  had  better  keep  steadily  at  his 
usual  pursuits,  even  though  he  be  discouraged  in  respect  to  some  particular  branch,  as 
the  time  usually  comes  round  when  he  finds  himself  destitute  of  that  of  which  he  wishes 
himself  possessed. 

Our  wheat  growers  find  that  the  keeping  of  sheep  is  not  only  profitable  in  itself,  but 
is  an  advantage  to  the  wheat  growing.  The  clover  furnishes  a  gre^t  amount  of  feed 
through  summer,  and  the  wheat  straw,  with  a  small  amount  of  grain,  keeps  them  nicely 
through  the  winter ;  and  they  are  also  of  actual  benefit  to  summer  fEdlows,  as  they  keep 
down  all  growth  of  summer  grass,  and  serve  to  make  the  land  in  better  condition  to  re- 
ceive the  crop  than  it  would  be  without  them. 

Some  are  adopting  the  process  of  cutting  and  steaming  coarse  fodder  for  sheep  and 
other  stock,  which  is  proving  very  satis£EKstory. 

Apples. — ^A  fair  crop,  rather  less  than  an  average.  Shipments  not  so  heavy  as  last 
season. 

Peaches.— This  crop  was  very  fine,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Large  shipments* 
were  made  from  this  eounty. 

GiuPES.- Last  year  we  reported  a  large  crop  of  grapes,  but  this  year  the  crop  was  still 
larger.  Large  quantities  were  shipped,  but  by  much  the  larger  quantity  was  manufae- 
tured  into  wine  by  the  Wine  Companies  and  private  vintners.  Large  additions  have 
been  made,  and  new  cellars  erected,  to  make  room  for  the  largely  increasing  production 
of  wine. 

The  subject  of  Drainage,  on  the  low  lands  of  the  county,  has  been  receiving  much 
attention  during  the  last  few  years.  Many  large  public  ditches  have  been  constructed, 
and  a  large  amount  of  underdraining  with  tile,  which  is  proving  a  good  investment  of 
capital  and  labor. 

Our  Society  gave  its  regular  annual  excursion  to  the  Islands  on  the  16th  of  August  last. 
The  interest  in  these  excursions  is  well  sustained,  requiring  three  large  steamers  to  ac- 
commodate the  concourse  of  people.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  friends  from 
abroad,  with  whom  we  were  pleased  to  exchange  a  friendly  greeting. 

The  interest  manifested  in  our  fairs  and  excursions  proves  that  a  good  work  U  doing* 
People  are  becoming  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  are  exchanging  views  in 
regard  to  the  different  topics  of  agriculture.  Each  can  learn  some  good  lesson  from  the 
other,  so  that,  all  in  all,  our  Agricultural  Society  is  an  institution  that  should  be  heartily 
supported  and  bid  "  God  speed*'  by  alL 
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FAIEFEELD  COUNTY. 


At  the  fint  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  relying  npon  the  past  snccess  of  the 
Society,  the  Board  directed  the  officers  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  f  1|000,  to  be  expended  in 
grading  the  new  track,  and  beantif^ing  and  making  necessary  repairs  on  onr  grounds. 
The  track  was  graded,  a  new  poultry  house  and  a  large  number  of  stalls  were  erected, 
and  other  yalnable  improvements  made,  by  consent  of  the  Board ;  the  whole  amounting 
to  the  sum  of  $1,815.32.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Board  increased  the  premium  list 
(already  liberal  in  all  the  departments)  nearly  |600. 

Our  annual  fair  was  held  October  11th,  12th,  13th  and  14th,  and  was  a  decided  success, 
financially,  and  as  an  exhibition.  Every  department  was  well  represented,  and  the  at- 
tendance larger  than  ever  before.  The  C.  &  H.  V.,  and  C.  &,  M.  V.  B.  B.  Companies, 
kindly  carried  visiters  at  excursion  rates  during  two  days,  which  greatly  augmented  the 
attendance  from  adjoining  counties.  The  live  stock  stalls  had  been  increased  to  280,  bnt 
it  was  evident  early  the  first  day  that  these  would  not  be  sufficient,  and  lumber  and  car- 
X»enters  were  at  once  procured,  and  a  number  of  additional  ones  constructed*  The  Board 
hoping  to  benefit  the  farmers  by  concerted  action  in  the  killing  of  rats,  offi^red  premiums 
amounting  to  |150,  to  the  township  organizations  reporting  the  greatest  number  of  rats 
killed  by  the  fourth  day  of  the  fiur,  but  none  of  the  townships  organized. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  14th  of  October,  the  Society  closed  its  twentieth  annual 
exhibition.  It  was  ope  of  the  most  snoceesful  ever  held  in  the  county.  On  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  sufficient  rain  fell  to  lay  the  dust  and  cool  the  atmosphere,  and  the  weather 
during  the  remaining  three  days  was  as  pleasant  as  could  be  desired. 

The  first  day  is  what  is  usually  called  preparation  day,  and  but  few  people  were  on 
the  grounds.  On  Thursday  the  crowd  increased  to  thoasands ;  the  people  came  in  all 
sorts  of  vehicles,  with  tlieir  families,  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  considerable  num- 
bers arrived  on  the  different  trains.  But  Friday  was  the  great  day  this  year.  In  addition 
to  the  very  large  number  from  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  large  numbers  came 
from  abroad,  and  by  noon  the  grounds  were  completely  covered  with  people  and  vehicles. 
At  least  10,000  people  were  on  the  groands.  On  Saturday  the  crowd  was  about  equal  to 
that  of  Thursday.  The  total  number  of  entries  was  over  ten  hundred.  The  total  receipts 
were  over  $5,000.    The  display  and  quality  of  live-stock  surpassed  all  former  exhibitions. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  and  the  trials  of  speed  appeared  to  be  the  great  center  of 
attraction,  and  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  crowded  around  the  horse-ring 
from  morning  until  night,  apparently  eager  to  witness  the  exciting  contests  for  the 
stakes.  The  exhibition  of  thoroughbreds  was  very  fine.  There  wi^  a  fine  exhibition  ot 
four-yeai^ld  stallions ;  and  the  two-yearH>lds  and  yearlings  were  the  finest  ever  seen  on 
these  grounds  The  lately  imported  Clydesdales  of  Mr.  Beber,  and  the  fine  colts  of  the 
Musser  brothers,  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  were  admired  by  all  who  saw 
them.  There  were  several  very  fine  animals  from  Circleville,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Young, 
two  of  which  were  pronounced  the  mast  showy  animals  on  the  ground ;  also  several 
good  animals  from  Licking  and  Franklin  counties.  The  Musser  brothers  exhibited  tbeir 
fine  black  stallion  which  took  the  first  premium  of  $75  at  the  State  Fair  a  few  weeks 
mnoe. 

TBorriNa  and  Pacinq  Backs.— Great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  races  by  xh^ 
YiBiont  And  wliile  they  were  in  progress  the  crowd  seemed  to  lose  all  interest  in  every.- 
thiog  else.  The  grand  stallion  trot  took  place  on  Thursday,  and  cre%ted  considerable 
excitement.  The  contest  was  between  a  fine  stallion  owned  by  E.  M.  Courtright  and  a 
splendid  black  stallion  owned  by  the  Musser  brothers.  The  first  premium  was  awarded 
18A 
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to  Muaser's  horse,  and  the  second  to  £.  M.  Courtrij^ht's.  Time,  2^52^.  The  grand  mare 
and  gelding  trot  took  place  on  Friday  afternoon.  The  entries  were :  Red  Oak,  owned  by 
E.  M.  Strode ;  Red  Dick,  owned  by  P.  Banman ;  a  sorrel,  owned  by  M.  Poff,  of  Liberty 
township ;  a  bay,  owned  in  Newark.    Mr.  Banman's  horse  won  the  race  in  2.45. 

There  were  some  very  fine  mnles  on  exhibition.  They  were  owned  by  Messrs.  Ashbaugh, 
Hinckle,  Peters,  Bowers^  Griffiths,  and  Whiley.  There  were  212  entries  of  horses  and 
mules. 

The  nnmber  of  cattle  on  exhibition  was  not  very  large,  but  the  animals  were  Teiy 
fiae.    There  were  33  entries. 

There  were  31  pens  of  sheep,  containing  108  animals,  of  all  grades,  including  Cashmere 
goats,  Merinos,  Longwools,  Cotswolds,  Leicesters,  and  many  others.  These  animals 
eqaaled  anything  nsnally  seen  at  a  State  Fair. 

'^'There  were  35  coops  of  poultry,  containing  game,  Brahma,  Poland,  Hondan,  and  various 
other  breeds  of  chickens ;  also  turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks. 

The  exhibition  of  swine  was  the  best  ever  seen  in  this  region.  There  were  37  pens, 
containing  109  animals,  including  Berkshire,  Magie,  Chester  Whites,  and  all  the  various 
breeds ;  also  Mr.  Reber's  fine  imported  stock,  and  a  boar  which  weighed  900  pounds. 

The  display  in  the  Vegetable  and  Fruit  Hall  was  exceedingly  large  and  varied,  and 
formed  an  attractive  feature  of  the  exhibition.  We  found  here  27  lots  of  Irish  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  mammoth  pumpkins  and  cabbages,  egg-plant,  onions,  parsnips, 
turnips,  beets,  celery,  watei-melons,  &c. ;  also  bread,  butter,  honey,  maple-molasses,  &c. 
In  this  hall  was  exhibited  some  of  the  finest  grain  ever  seen  in  this  county.  The  display 
of  wi n ter  apples  surpassed  any  former  exhibition.  Mr.  Busby  had  on  exhibition  15  varieties, 
among  which  were  samples  of  very  nice  winter  Rambos  and  Tulpehocken.  Martin  Wells 
showed  20  varieties  of  fine  grafted  fruit,  and  James  Steepleton  15  varieties ;  Benjamin 
Freeman  exhibited  splendid  samples  of  Flora  Mundi  or  Mammoth  Pippins.  J.  A.  Fetters 
had  7  varieties,  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  It  is  called  the  Cly  Beauty, 
and  is  a  very  handsome  apple,  bright  color,  good  shape,  and  makes  a  fine  dessert  apple, 
late  fall,  every  one  perfect ;  is  well  suited  for  this  climate,  and  is  very  prolific. 

Fine  Art  Hall  was  pretty  well  filled,  but  the  display  was  not  half  as  good  as  it  should 
have  been. 

The  display  in  Floral  Hall  was  quite  meigre,  except  in  the  item  of  flowers ;  and  the 
Society  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  John  S.  Brasee,  and  Mr.  Gravitt,  the  florist,  for  filling  up  the 
empty  space. 

Agricultural  implements  and  machines  were  well  represented  by  the  firms  manufactur- 
ing in  Lancaster. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  entries  in  the  different  departments:  Horses, 216;  mules, 
14  ;  cattle,  43 ;  sheep,  62 ;  swine,  67 — ^total  live  stock,  402 ;  other  departments,  641 — ^total 
entries,  1,043.  The  receipts  of  the  fair  were  $5,693  an  excess  of  |447.22  over  last  year. 
Our  board  continued  the  old  system  of  selling  tickets  for  one  dollar,  admitting  the  pur- 
cliaser  and  his  family,  except  boys  over  15  years  old,  during  the  Fair,  which  greatly 
curtailed  our  receipts.  Had  the  25  cent  ticket  system  been  adopted,  our  receipts  would 
have  been  nearly  doubled.  The  Treasurer's  report  shows  that  after  paying  the  premiums, 
expenditures  for  improvements,  and  current  expenses,  there  is  a  surplus  of  $690.90  in 
the  Treasury,  which  with  the  quota  from  the  County  Treasury,  will  make  a  surplus  of 
over  $800.    The  total  nnmber  of  members  is  1,651. 

As  to  the  pnypects  of  our  society  for  future  progress  and  usefulness,  we  can  only  say 
we  have  one  of  the  best  located  and  most  beautiful  fair-grounds  in  the  State ;  our  buihl- 
ings  and  improvements  are  first -class;  good  feeling  exists  between  the  members,  and 
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the  attendance  and  receipts  at  onr  Fairs  have  been  steadily  increasing  daring  the  past 
fonr  jears.  Onr  principal  crops  are  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  barley  Fruits 
of  all  kinds  and  grapes  are  also  claiming  the  attention  of  many  of  onr  best  and  most 
enterprising  citizens,  and  large  qnantities  of  native  wines,  (some  brands  of  which  are 
acquiring  a  wide-spread  reputation,)  are  made.  The  Colorado  potato-bug  visited  us  in 
large  numbers,  doing  considerable  damage. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Fair  of  the  Fayette  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
ou  the  22d  and  25th  days  of  August  last,  inclusive.  Although  ours  was  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  like  Societies  in  the  State,  in  point  of  time,  it  was,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the 
most  successful.    The  opening  of  the  exhibition  promised  well  for  success  in  all  respects. 

A  finer  show  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs  has  never  been  witnessed  at  any  former  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Society,  and  perhaps  has  been  equaled  by  but  few  in  the  State. 

The  exhibition  in  the  Floral  Hall  was  better  than  last  year.  The  ladies  made  a  very 
fine  display  of  domestic  manufactures.  The  agricultural  machinery,  and  farm  and  gar- 
den products,  which  evinced  good  cultivation  and  careful  selections,  have  never  been 
equaled  at  our  previous  fairs. 

The  weather,  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  fair,  was  delightful ;  and  the  value  of 
our  social  annual  reunion  could  be  seen  in  the  hearty  greetings  of  all  classes  as  they  met 
together  with  social  equality. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  fair  a  drenching  rain  prevailed  the  entire  day,  which  wrought 
a  sad  misfortune  to  out  finances.  In  consequence  of  the  rain,  an  exhibition  on  that  day 
was  not  possible,  but  the  following  day  was  the  conclusion  of  the  fair,  with  but  a  small 
attendance. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  on  the  first  Saturday  of  May.  The 
grounds  of  our  Society  are  the  most  <  xtensive  in  the  State,  comprising  nearly  one  hun- 
dred acres,  eligibly  situated,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  city  proper,  and  at  present 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  with  numerous  avenues  leading  thereto,  one 
street  railroad  in  successful  operation,  with  a  &ir  prospect  of  another  during  the  present 
year.  The  grounds  are  well  fenced,  and  the  stalls,  pens  and  halls  are  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial character,  and  are  numerous  enough  for  an  ordinary  county  exhibition,  but  not 
sufficiently  numerous  for  the  exhibitions  of  our  County  Society. 

Our  last  fair,  September,  1870,  was  a  most  decided  success,  the  exhibition  in  almost 
every  department  being  of  the  very  highest  order,  of  the  best  class,  and  reflected  great 
credit  on  all  concerned.  The  entries  numbered  about  2,000,  and  the  receipts  over  |7,000. 
A  list  of  the  premiums  awarded  is  herewith  attached ;  also  the  published  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  past  year. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  remarkable  one  in  many  respects.  First,  the  great  lack  of 
rain,  all  the  streams  drying  up,  even  to  so-called  never-failing  springs,  was  the  occasion 
of  much  alarm  about  tUu  crops,  Rud  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  crops  certainly  were 
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never  better,  and  especially  so  in  the  vegetable  line.  Second,  the  very  uncertain  nature 
of  the  seasons  was  no  less  the  occasion  of  mach  discussion  and  alarm,  and  yet  all  things 
turned  out  pretty  well.  Prices  in  stock,  in  the  various  crops,  declined  to  a  very  low 
figure. 

No  special  transactions  have  occurred  before  our  Board  during  the  year  worthy  of 
mention. 


FULTON  COUNTY. 

There  were  no  competitors  for  premium  on  crops.  We  have  466  members.  The  fair 
for  1871  was  a  success ;  the  indebtedness  of  the  Society,  created  the  previous  year  in 
building  Floral  Hall,  has  been  paid,  and  we  are  nearly  out  of  debt;  aboat  $160  still  in 
.arrears.  There  was  an  Increased  interest  manifested  in  our  late  flair,  especially  in  the 
«tock  departments,  and  our  prospects  never  looked  fiearer  than  now.  The  principal  crops 
«:ai8edin<tbe  coanty  are  wheat,  oats,  com  and  potatoes. 

Acres.  Bushels. 

Wheat 20,000  250,000 

Oats _ 10,000  325,000 

Com 15,000  700,000 

Potatoes 500  40,000 

Owing  to  the  prevaknce  of  thef»otato  bag  the  previous  year,  not  one>half  of  the  n«raber 
of  acres  were  planted^  and,  on  account  of  the  drovght  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seaaon, 
not  half  <a<}rop  was  raised  per  acve. 

We  consider  Hhis  asone  of  the  best  <&uit  oonnties  in  the  State.  I  never  saw  «  better 
display  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  ovdiaid  fruit  than  was  made  art  the  fair.  The  iHuuber  of 
entries  made  at  the  fair  in  1671  were  511. 


GALLIA  COUNTY. 

The  sixteenth  annual  Fair  df  our  Society  was  held  on  the  Falr-gromnds,  at  Ghillipolis, 
on  October  4th,  5th  and  6th.  The  Fair  was  a  complete  success,  everybody  being  pleased, 
and  the  nvmber  of  entries  this  year  was  larger  than  on  any  preceding  year>  there  being 
122  more  entries  than  last  year.  The  receipts  and  attendance  were  also  larger  than  at 
any  former  year,  and  a  greater  interest  manifested  by  all  concerned,  and  the  prospects 
for  the  Society  the  coming  year  are  more  flattering  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
Stock  Department  was  well  ^presented,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  quality  of  stock 
shown,  especially  horses  and  cattle.  The  exhibition  of  sheep  and  swine,  though  not  so 
large,  was  very  fine.  The  display  of  fruits,  grains,  seeds  and  vegetables  was  very  good. 
There  was  also  a  creditable  display,  in  the  Ladies'  Department,  of  needle-work,  orna- 
mental work,  cakes,  jellies,  flowers,  etc.  We  also  had  a  good  display  in  all  otiber  de> 
partments,  and  hope  to  have  a  better  next  year. 

There  was  no  competition  on  crops.  The  receipts  at  the  Fair  were  #981.35.  Komber 
of  members,  83. 
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The  principal  crops  in  oar  county  are  com,  wheat,  oatfl,  potatoes,  and  others  nsnaUy 
raised  in  southern  Ohio.  Oar  farmers  pay  considerahle  attention  to  improvement  of 
stock,  and  many  are  taming  their  attention  to  the  caltare  of  fraits  and  grapes. 

Crops  of  all  kinds  an  average.    Cora  more  than  an  average,  both  in  yield  and  quUity. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  correct  statement  of  the  amount  of  crops  raised  in 
the  county,  or  the  average  yield  per  acre,  for  this  year,  as  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. 


GEAUGA  COUNTY. 

The  fortieth  annual  Fair  of  our  Society  was  held  on  the  20th,  21st  and  22d  days  of 
September,  187] ;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  general  impression  prevailed 
that  the  interest  in  onr  annaal  exhibitions  had  considerably  decreased,  the  Fair  was  the 
most  snccessfol  one  held  by  the  Society  for  many  years.  There  seems  to  be  in  our  coon* 
ty — which  is  particalarly  devoted  to  cheese  making — a  growing  interest  in  the  raising  of 
fine  cattle,  the  Durham  being  the  favorite  breed.  Within  the  last  year  several  thor- 
onghbred  animals  of  this  breed,  selected  from  some  of  the  best  herds  in  the  State,  have 
been  brought  into  the  coanty,  and  were  on  exhibition,  making  a  lively  time  among 
competitors.  Attention  is  also  given  to  thoroughbred  Devons  and  Ayrshires,  of  which 
breeds  there  was  a  good  exhibition.  ^ 

The  show  of  sheep  was  very  fine,  comprising  full-blooded  Cotswold,  Canada  breed, 
foU-blooded  Merinos,  etc. 

The  swine  pens  were  all  filled  to  overflowing  with  Magics,  Berkshires,  Chester  Whites 
and  KuBstan,  and  with  various  grades  and  crosses. 

The  exhibition  of  farm  and  carriage  horses  was  good,  bat  there  were  but  few  stock 
horses  shown. 

The  other  departments  were  also  well  filled,  and  the  Society  feels  confident  that  their 
annual  exhibitions  are  productive  of  good  results. 

The  total  number  of  entries  was  1,478.  The  Society  nambers  351  members,  have  a  fine 
ground,  suitable  buildings,  are  out  of  debt,  and  a  balance  in  the  treasury. 

The  cro^w  the  past  season  have  been  generally  good.  Hay  more  than  average  crop. 
Cora  and  and  potatoes  large  crop.    Oats  rather  light.    Wheat  good. 

The  basiness  of  the  county  is  making  cheese,  which  is  carried  on  by  factories. 

The  latter  part  of  the  season  has  been  exceedingly  dry,  with  no  rains  during  the  fiill. 


GBEENE  COUNTY. 

The  thirty-second  annual  Fair  of  the  Greene  Coanty  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
the  Fair-groand,  near  the  city  of  Xenia,  on  the  12th,  13th,  14thf  15th  and  16th  of  Sep- 
tamber. 

The  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  usual,  from  the  fact,  that  Thursday,  the  principal 
day  of  the  Fair,  was  wet  and  disagreeable  from  moraing  till  night. 

The  show  of  horses  and  hogs  was  the  best  ever  held  on  the  Society's  grounds.  The 
exhibition  of  sheep  and  cattle  was  not  so  good.  The  display  in  Mechanic  and  Fine  Art 
Halle  was  very  good.    The  display  in  the  horticultural  department  was  very  fine. 

Oar  membership  nambers  about  800.    Number  of  entries  at  Fair,  1829. 
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Had  we  had  good  weather,  we  would  have  had  a  sarplus  after  paying  all  expenses,  aa 
the  prospects  at  the  opening  of  the  Fair  were  better  than  for  any  previonsly  held  by 
this  Society. 

Principal  crops  in  the  connty — wheat,  com,  oats,  hay,  flax  and  potatoes. 
'  Crops  were  generally  good.    In  some  localities  the  fruit  was  damaged  by  late  frosis. 
In  other  localities  the  apple  and  peach  crops  were  good.    In  some  parts  of  the  connty 
the  potato  crop  was  very  much  damaged  by  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  Colorado 
bng." 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

The  seventeenth  annual  fair  of  this  Society  was  held  Sept.  6th  to  the  9th,  inclnsive. 
The  premium  list  amounted  to  |4,200 ;  of  which  amount,  the4>ackers  and  slaughterers  of 
Cincinnati  offered  $500  as  a  special  premium  on  hogs,  and  this,  in  addition  to  our  liberal 
premiums,  drew  out  a  splendid  show  of  swine.  The  exhibition  of  stock  was  good,  and 
the  halls  in  all  departments  were  well  filled.  The  Grand  Exposition  in  Cincinnati  open- 
ing the  same  day  with  our  fair,  drew  the  crowd,  and,  financlaUy,  our  exhibition  was  not 
a  success. 

The  Treasurer  reports  members'  tickets  sold  as  778,  representing  the  members  for  the 
year  1871, 

We  have  made  an  effort  to  secure  grounds  nearer  the  city  for  holding  our  fairs,  as  well 
as  to  provide  suitable  grounds  for  holding  State  or  National  exhibitions,  but  the  Com- 
missioners of  our  county  have  not  succeeded  in  agreeing  with  parties  as  to  terms  of 
purchase. 

Our  Board  are  now  satisfied  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  fair  a  success  on  the 
present  grounds,  and  to  attempt  a  fair  in  competition  with  the  Grand  Exposition,  which 
promises  to  be  conducted  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  for  the  coming  year,  would 
result  as  it  has  done  for  the  two  years  past,  as  a  financial  failure  to  our  Society. 

Our  county  is  no  longer  a  fl&rming  community ;  our  fSevms  are  now  occupied  as  dairies, 
rented  by  gardeners,  used  as  pasture  or  meadow,  and,  on  the  railroads  and  leading  thor- 
oughfSares,  are  being  subdivided  and  improved  as  country  homes  by  the  business  men  of 
Cincinnati. 

As  we  offered  no  premium  on  crops,  we  present  no  statements  of  competitors. 

The  crops  for  the  year  1871,  in  Hamilton  connty,  are  on  the  whole  the  full  average. 
Com  generally  good,  somewhat  affected  in  dry  localities ;  oats  good ;  barley  less  than 
average ;  wheat  good,  but  not  much  raised ;  potatoes  very  much  injured  by  the  Colorado 
bug ;  vegetables  good — markets  well  supplied ;  fraits  better  on  high  lands  than  for  sev- 
eral previous  years,  while  on  low  lands  the  spring  frosts  made  fruit  of  all  kinds  a  failure. 
The  curculio  makes  sad  havoc  with  all  kinds  of  stone  fruit,  and  will  probably  continue 
so  to  do  until  fruit  raisers  by  the  pasturing  of  swine  in  their  orchards,  or  by  other  means, 
destroy  the  infected  firnit  as  fiut  as  it  falls  from  the  trees.  Hay  was  a  short  crop,  occa- 
sioned by  the  dry  and  hot  sommer. 

As  lyill  be  seen  by  the  aocompanying  Treasurer's  report,  premiums  awarded  are  not 
yet  fuUy  paid,  the  net  prooeeds  of  last  fair  being  applied  on  the  payment  of  former  in- 
^ebte  Iness  of  the  Board  fbr  buildings  and  ground. 

Unless  some  relief  is  furnished,  by  some  means  to  the  Society,  in  securing  a  location  fbr 
fair  grounds  nearer  the  city  prospects  for  future  fairs  are  not  promising.  An  effort  made 
by  the  Society,  under  a  special  law  passed  by  our  last  Legislature,  to  secure  for  our  fair 
grounds,  the  grounds  known  as  the  Buckeye  Race-course,  has  not  yet  resulted  in  success. 
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Theee  gronndii  contain  61  acres,  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  corporation  lines  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  are  already  partly  fitted  up  to  answer  onr  purposes. 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  prevons  meeting  to  confer  with  the  State  Board  as  to 
locating  the  State  Fair  in  this  connty  for  the  next  two  years,  reported  that  the  greatest 
apparent  difflcolty  in  secnring  the  State  Fair  was  the  refusal  of  the  Connty  Commission'- 
ers  to  complete  the  transfer  of  the  Backeye  Grounds,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
heretofore  agreed  upon,  the  said  Buckeye  Grounds  being  the  only  available  location  the 
Society  could  offer  the  State  Board.    The  committee  was  continued. 

The  resolution  amending  Article  Y.  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Society,  presented  at  a 
former  meeting,  providing  for  the  election  of  officers  in  case  of  failure  to  hold  an  annual 
fair,  was  adopted,  so  as  to  provide  for  a  valid  election  on  the  call  ot  the  President  or  any 
five  members  of  the  Board,  previous  notice  having  been  given  in  two  daily  papers  of  the 
time  audi  place  of  said  election  for  ten  days  previous  to  the  said  election  so  to  be  called, 
the  voters  at  the  last  regular  election,  or  such  persons  as  pay  the  annual  membership 
fee,  to  be  legal  voters.  In  case  no  annual  or  special  election  is  held,  the  officers  and  man- 
agers last  elected  to  hold  over  until  successors  are  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

The  resolution  heretofore  presented  to  increase  the  number  of  managers  of  the  Society 
was  laid  over  until  next  meeting. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had  received  but  |402of  the  $500  subscribed  as  special 
premium  by  the  slaughterers  and  packers  of  Cincinnati,  and  he  was  therefore  instructed 
by  the  Board  to  pay  said  special  premiums  im*o  rata. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  ordered  to  have  their  annual  reports  published,  as 
required  by  law. 

The  President  informed  the  Board  that  the  last  Saturday  in  January,  1872,  would  be 
the  time  for  the  last  meeting  of  this  Board  as  now  organized. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

The  twentieth  annual  fair  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  this  county  was  held  in  the 
first  week  in  October,  and  was  eminently  successrfnl.  The  exhibition  of  articles  was 
greater  than  any  previous  year ;  in  fact  every  department  was  fully  represented,  by  the 
choicest  articles.  The  improvement  in  stock  was  particularly  marked,  and  I  think  would 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  connty  in  the  State. 

The  weather  was  exceedingly  propitious,  and  the  receipts  were  much  larger  than  any 
fonner  year.  Feeling  that  we  had  not  room  enough  for  the  growing  interests  bf  our 
Society,  the  Board  of  Managers  made  an  addition  to  our  grounds  by  the  purchase  of  five 
acres  of  land,  and  we  have  now  25|  acres  of  as  beautifully  located  land  as  there  is  in  the 
oonnty,  and  with  the  improvements  being  made  thereon,  we  can  ere  long  boast  of  as 
beautiful  grounds  as  any  in  the  State. 

Farmers  have  not  been  so  blessed  with  abundant  crops  for  many  years  as  they  were  in 
the  past.  The  yield  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  25  bushels  per  acre,  com  60,  flax  seed  16, 
and  other  crops  in  proportion.  Fruit  was  not  very  abundant,  especially  many  of  the 
smaller  varieties,  such  as  cherries.  The  potato  crop  was  good  but  not  so  large  as  usual, 
from  the  fact  that,  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  Colorado  bug,  farmers  were  afraid  to. 
plant.  This  bug  made  its  appearance  early  and  in  countless  numbers,  but  by  a  timely 
and  vigorous  application  of  Paris  Green  and  lime  plaster,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
of  Paris  Green  to  forty  pounds  of  plaster,  the  bugs  were  killed  and  the  potato  crop  saved. 

Farmers  are  devoting  much  time  and  attention  to  the  matter  of  underdraining,  and  the 
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united  testimony  of  all  is  that  the  money  so  expended  is  repaying  them  a  larger  interest 
than  any  other  investment. 

The  resources  of  our  county  are  being  rapidly  developed,  and  the  number  and  charac- 
ter of  nevr  farm  buildings,  school-houses  and  churches  vrhich  have  been  erected  the  past 
year,  together  with  the  improved  stock  and  farming  implements,  ftilly  attest  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  our  farmers. 

The  number  of  members  of  our  Society  is  now  738,  and  includes  almost  all  the  most 
substantial  farmers  we  have.  There  are,  however,  those  who  are  rightly  regarded  aa 
"  good  farmers"  who  are  yet  unable,  or  at  least  unwilling,  to  acknowledge  that  they  can 
see  any  good  in  county  agricultural  societies. 


HIGHLAND  COUNTY. 

The  fair  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  days  of  September,  and  was 
very  successful,  and  well  attended  on  the  second  and  last  days.  The  total  receipts  were 
$1,301.36,  expenditures  $1,281.14 ;  of  which  sum  $916  were  paid  for  premiums. 

The  County  Commissioners,  at  their  June  meeting,  assumed  all  indebtedness  of  the 
Society,  and  a  clear  deed  was  made  to  the  county  of  the  fair  grounds,  consisting  of 
twenty  acres  in  the  corporate  limits  of  Hillsboro.  The  good  effects  of  this  action  was 
very  apparent  at  our  fair;  more  interest  was  manifested  than  has  been  heretofore ;  there 
was  a  much  larger  number  of  entries,  in  all  classes,  and  a  larger  number  of  visitors  in 
attendance. 

The  crops  of  Highland  county  for  this  year  were  above  an  average,  except  perhaps 
wheat  and  hay. 

There  was  an  abundant  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Apples,  peaches,  and  all  of  the 
small  fruits  that  are  cultivated  in  this  county,  were  in  great  abundance. 

The  usual  complaint  of  the  ravages  of  the  curculio  was  made,  and,  so  far,  no  remedy 
appears  that  is  successful  in  exterminating  this  pest. 

The  only  new  enemy  of  the  farmer  that  has  appeared  this  year  is  the  Colorado  Potato 
Bug.  Many  supposed  that  this  bug  would  destroy  the  entire  crop,  but  in  this  they  were 
disappointed ;  many  patches  were  destroyed,  but  there  was  a  fair  average  crop  of  good 
potatoes.  Various  remedies  were  tried  to  destroy  the  bug,  some  with  success ;  che  most 
successful  plan  was  to  go  through  with  pan  and  paddle  and  beat  them  off,  and  then 
destroy  them.  Some  tried  Paris  Green  with  success;  but  this  is  considered  a  dangerous 
article  to  use. 


HOCKING  COUNTY. 

The  nineteenth  annual  fair  of  the  Hocking  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
its  grounds,  one-half  mile  east  of  Logan,  on  the  5th)  6th  and  7th  days  of  October,  1871 

Notwithstanding  continued  clouds  of  dust  kept  away  a  large  number,  who  would  oth- 
erwise have  come  for  pleasure,  our  attendance  was  much  larger  than  that  of  previons 
years,  nnd  our  small  grounds  were  almost  completely  filled  with  people. 

As  our  county  is  f»mall  and  good  tillable  land  scarce,  until  the  vast  mineral  resonrcen 
locked  up  in  our  '^  eternal  hills'*  are  more  fully  developed,  our  people  will  remain  with 
comparatively  limited  means,  and  our  Society  cannot  advertise  '*  competition  open  to 
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the  State."  Bat  with  our  fair  starti  and  the  iDcreasing  interest  taken  in  agricultnre  and 
the  raising  of  fine  live  stock,  we  hope  soon  to  enter  into  competition  with  our  neighbor- 
ing, richer  counties ;  and  we  rely  on  this  the  more  firmly  from  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
of  onr  yonnger,  more  progressive  men  of  means  have,  in  the  last  few  years,  turned  their 
attention  to  practical  farming  and  the  introduction  of  fine  strains  of  blooded  stock. 

The  award  of  premiums  this  year  was  ^5.85,  and  although  small,  was  larger  than 
that  of  any  previous  year,  and  approximated  more  nearly  to  some  compensation  for  time 
and  labor  devoted  to  exhibition,  and  gave  universal  satisfaction.  The  number  of  entries 
was  548. 

Onr  membership  is  484  persons. 

The  display  of  live  stock  more  than  doubled  that  of  former  years.  Among  horses,  we 
had  descendants  of  old  Lexington  and  Messenger,  and  common  yearling  colts  that 
weighed  1200  pounds.  The  Devon  cattle  outnumbered  the  Durham,  and  rather  predomi- 
nate throughout  the  county.  One  Durham  bull  was  brought  here,  at  great  expense,  from 
Kentucky ;  and  there  were  others,  direct  descendants  from  imported  stock.  One  yearling 
weighed  1000  pounds,  and  that  with  no  pushing  or  extra  care.  One  herd  of  beautiful  red 
heifsr  Devon  calves  attracted  particular  attention,  and  elicited  universal  admiration.  The 
display  of  sheep  was  small  but  good,  the  breeds  being  principally  Merinos  and  Cotswolds. 
In  hogs,  we  might  have  competed  with  the  State ;  the  most  noticeable  breeds  were  the 
Poland,  China  and  Berkshire.    Six-month  pigs  weighed  200  pounds  and  more. 

The  show  in  Agricultural  Hall  was  poor ;  this  was  the  only  failure  in  any  branch  of 
the  whole  exhibition.  There  was  not  a  bushel  of  wheat,  rye  or  oats  in  the  hall,  and 
wheat  is  the  principal  cereal  of  our  county. 

Mechanics'  Hall  was  well  filled  with  everything  in  that  line ;  and  Floral  Hall  was  ele- 
gant, containing  innumerable  rare  works  of  art  and  objects  ofvertu. 

Our  wheat  crop,  based  on  the  assessor's  returns,  was  larger  this  year  than  last ;  onr 
farmers,  mostly,  sold  all  they  had  to  spare  for  market  directly  after  harvest,  at  $1.05  to 
$1.10  per  bushel,  and  now  that  the  price  is  advancing,  they  find  themselves  without  any 
to  sell.  Wheat  was  injured  very  little  by  the  fly,  and  not  at  all  by  rust ;  but  it  came  to 
the  millers,  wet  and  damp,  right  from  the  threshing  machine,  and  is  considered  by  them 
much  inferior  in  quality  to  last  year's  orop.  The  acreage  this  year  was  13911,  and  the 
yield  134,109  bushels,  or  about  our  general  average  of  10  busheJs  to  the  acre. 

The  com  crop  was  abundant  notwithstanding  the  universal,  unprecedented  drouth, 
and  hill  com  is  better  this  year  than  for  many  years.  A  great  deal  has  been  sold  at  40 
cents  per  bushel,  while  60  cents  has  been  the  usual  price,  hauled  right  from  the  field. 
There  was  planted  this  year  17,337i  acres,  with  a  yield  of  520,378  bushels. 

Potatoes  are  plenty  and  cheap.  The  Colorado  bug  stripped  the  vines  in  many  places, 
but  this  did  not  seem  to  materially  affect  the  yield.  The  acreage  was  534^,  and  the  yield 
30.307i  bushels.  All  varieties  are  successAilIy  grown  with  us ;  yet  the  Early  Bose,  and 
the  Peach-blow  for  late  potatoes,  are  in  most  favor. 

The  above  are  the  principal  crops  of  our  county. 

The  fruit  crop  was  small.  Peaches,  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county,  were  large  and 
luscious,  and  sold  readily  for  $2.50,  and  proved  to  be  a  very  profitable  crop  to  some  of  our 
hill  farmers.  Apples  are  scarce,  and  commenced  rotting  soon  after  pickincr.  We  are 
only  beginning  to  grow  grapes  and  wine,  yet  we  have  long  had  southern  hill-slopes  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  grape  and  nothing  else,  I  predict  that  this  will  soon  be  a 
large  and  profitable  branch  of  industry  with  us. 

A  very  small  breadth  of  oats  was  sown.  Barley  is  a  much  better  crop  and  more  grown. 
Very  little     e  is  raised  for  market,  our  farmers  in  the  valley  preferring  to  plow  it  under 
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for  manure  for  corn.  Very  little  grass  seed  is  raised,  and  we'mostly  procure  it  from  Gin 
cinnati.  Hay  was  scarcely  a  half  crop,  and  has  been  sold  for  ^tO  a  ton  in  the  stack ;  and 
this  has  brought  corn-fodder  in  good  demand. 

Kow  this  finishes  the  crop  report,  and  in  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  onr  Society  is  in 
the  hands  of  progressive,  practical  farmers,  all  the  officers  and  directors  owning  farms, 
and  everything  connected  with  the  Society  is  carried  on  in  a  plain,  practical  way.  We 
offer  as  large  premiums  as  we  can,  to  come  out  even  in  the  end.  This  year  every  one  has 
been  paid,  and  there  was  no  grumbling,  either  at  the  awards  or  the  amount  of  premiom. 
Our  receipts  from  percentage  on  entries  were  smaller  than  they  should  have  been,  from 
the  fact  that  our  second  premiums  were  very  nearly  as  large  as  our  first.  We  will  try 
to  remedy  this  next  year. 

Our  Society  having  been  annoyed,  previous  years,  by  the  erection  of  liquor  and  gam- 
bling booths  directly  on  the  outside  of  the  inclosure,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Board  tfaia 
year,  **  That  no  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  description  should  be  sold,  and  no  gaming 
devices  exhibited,  within  the  vicinity  of  the  fair  grounds."  This  rule,  which  many  de- 
clared could  not  be  enforced,  took  like  a  charm,  and  will  serve  to  make  our  fairs  more 
popular  hereafter.  We  were  offered  exorbitant  sums  of  money  to  break  over  this  rule, 
but  money  was  no  temptation,  for  our  honor  was  at  stake. 

We  offered  no  extra  sweepstake  premium  for  horse-racing,  and,  in  fact,  had  none  of 
that  predominating  feature  of  most  fkirs;  and  so  good  was  our  exhibition  otherwise,  that 
no  one  noticed  it,  and  all  were  well  pleased. 

You  can  put  down  the  Hocking  County.  Fair  of  1871  as  a  8uoce»9, 


HURON  COUNTY. 

The  seventeenth  annual  Fair  of  the  Huron  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  upon 
it«  grounds  in  Norwalk,  on  September  19th,  SOth  and  21st,  1871. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  secure  a  large  attendance,  and 
spent  large  sums  of  money  to  make  the  grounds  comfortable  for  stock,  convenient  for 
exhibitors,  and  pleasant  for  visitors,  and  although  the  Fair  was  well  patronized,  and  the 
receipts  larger  than  at  any  previous  year,  yet  the  expenses  being  so  great,  the  Society 
remains,  financially,  about  the  same  as  it  stood  prior  to  the  Fair. 

Number  of  members  about  300.    Number  of  entries  at  last  Fair,  912. 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

In  presenting  this,  our  seventeenth  annual  report,  we  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  ex 
hibit  a  still  increasing  prosperity. 

The  year  of  1871  has  been  one  of  much  interest  with  the  Jackson  County  Agricultural 
Society.  The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  on  their  grounds,  at  Jackson,  on 
the  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  September,  1871.  It  was  a  decided  success,  notwithstanding 
the  first  and  second  days  were  unusually  chilly  for  the  season,  which  reduced  the  receipts 
to  some  extent  on  those  days,  but  on  the  last  day  the  weather  was  beautiful,  the  attend- 
ance the  largest  of  any  previous  Fair,  and  the  receipts  the  largest  ever  had.  The  untir- 
ing exertions  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  friends  of  the  Society,  have  made  this 
one  the  most  successful  of  the  series. 
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DuxinfT  the  past  seafion  tbe  Society  has  bought  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Society 
has  been  holding  annual  fairs.  It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  ground,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Broadway-stxeet,  and  has  one  of  the  prettiest  oak  groves  on  it  that  is  found  any  where 
in  this  part  of  the  State.  It  is  rather  small  in  extent,  containing  eight  acres  only ;  but 
lands  adjoining  to  it  can  be  had  at  reasonable  prices  when  they  are  wanted.  The  grounds 
cost  three  thousand  dollars.  The  county  commissioners  will  pay  one-half  of  the  pur- 
chase-money. In  buying  our  grounds  we  have  incurred  a  considerable  iudebtedness,  but 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  liquidate  the  same. 

The  number  of  entries  this  year  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  Fair,  and  more 
especially  in  the  live-stock  department,  which  was  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  most 
sanguine.    The  display  of  horses  was  far  superior  to  that  of  previous  years. 

Cattle. — In  this  department  there  is  a  marked  improvement  over  other  years,  demon- 
strating the  fact  that  our  fairs  are  exerting  an  influence  in  the  right  direction. 

SwiNB  ANi>  SHSEP.^The  display  in  this  line  was  far  better  than  other  years. 

Yeobtables  and  other  Farm  Products  were  equal  to  other  years. 

The  Hall,  as  usual,  was  the  center  of  attraction.  The  floral  department  is  evidence 
of  the  refined  taste  our  mothers,  wives,  sisters  and  daughters  take  in  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  which  is  sure  to  make  sweet  home  on  this  earth  the  happiest  place  this  side  of 
Paradise.  Household  manufactures,  fine  arts,  fancy  articles,  etc.,  made  a  magnificent 
display,  and  reflects  well  upon  the  industry,  taste,  intelligence  and  usefulness  of  our 
people.  The  taste  displayed  in  the  general  arrangement  of.  the  Hall  reflects  great  credit 
upon  those  who  had  it  in  charge. 

Our  county  is  well  adapted  for  miscellaneous  agriculture.  Horses,  cattle,  swine  and 
sheep  are  largely  bred  and  raised  for  home  consumption  and  exportation,  and  pays  the 
producer  a  fair  compensation. 

Among  the  cereals  produced,  com  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  is  the  least  liable  to 
fail,  and  always  a  paying  crop.  This  year  a  larger  acreage  than  usual  was  planted,  and 
the  crop  a  good  one.  Average,  twenty-eight  bushels  per  acre ;  amount  produced,  500,000 
bushels ;  quality  good,  and  saved  in  the  best  condition. 

Wheat. — Almost  a  failure.  The  prospects  were  good  up  to  the  first  of  June,  when  the 
Hessian  fly  commenced  its  work,  and  did  it  so  well,  that  the  husbandman  had  nothing 
left.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  the  county.  Most  of  the  wheat  sown  this  fall,  for  seed,  was  im- 
ported from  Boss  and  Highland  counties.  Don't  think  there  were  10,000  bushels  har- 
vested in  the  county. 

Oats. — A  good  crop  and  superior  in  quality ;  yield  p^r  acre,  thirty  bushels ;  amount 
raised,  120,000  bushels. 

Bye,  Barley  and  Buckwheat.— Very  little  grown  in  the  county.  The  latter  a 
failure. 

Sorghum.— Good  average  crop. 

Potatoes. — A  light  crop;  season  too  dry ;  quality  good. 

Fruit. — A  partial  crop ;  missed  on  low  lands.    Peaches  met  with  the  same  fate. 

Small  fruit  culture  does  the  best  here,  and  is  gaining  in  favor  with  our  farmers,  and 
will  be  more  attended  to  in  the  future. 

Hay. — ^Tliis  crop  is  next  to  com  in  importance,  and  is  a  very  sure  crop,  and  the  yield 
this  year  is  one  ton  to  the  acre,  and  will  yield  15,000  tons,  of  snperior  quality. 

The  Society  paid  one  premium  on  field  crops,  for  corn  raised  on  one  acre  by  Charles 
Badcliif.  The  product  was  one  hundred  and  eight  bushels  and  fifty-two  pounds— sev- 
enty-five pounds  to  the  bushel. 

The  Society  has  a  membership  this  year  of  423. 
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The  past  season  has  been  one  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  the  usual  amount  of  rain- 
fall in  this  section  of  country.  The  ground  was  not  thoroughly  wet  this  season,  and  the 
result  is,  there  is  and  has  been  an  unusual  scarcity  of  water.  Our  streams,  creeks^ 
springs  and  wells  have  but  little  water  in  them,  and  many  of  them  entirely  dry,  and  the 
prospects  are  favorable  for  a  cold,  dry  winter. 

Of  the  insect  tribe,  the  Hessian  fly  has  done  the  most  injury.  It  almost  destroyed  the 
wheat  crop,  and  was  found  in  every  field  in  the  county.  Much  damage  was  done,  in 
several  locations,  by  the  grasshoppers  eating  bare  many  meadows  and  pasture  fields. 
The  cut-worm  aud  wire-worm  did  some  mischief  to  the  corn  im  early  spring.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  we  have  plenty  to  snbsist  on,  and  feel  encouraged  that  the  husbandman's 
calling  is  an  honorable  one,  and  one  that  will  pay. 

One  of  the  best  treats  our  people  had  during  the  Fair,  was  a  speech  from  our  worthy 
townsman.  Dr.  I.  T.  Monahan. 


KNOX  COUNTY. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Knox  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the 
26th,  27th,  28th  and  29th  days  of  September,  A.  D.  1871. 

The  aggregate  entries  were  in  e^ccess  of  any  previous  ;rear,  and  the  quality  of  the 
animals  and  articles  exhibited  in  the  difi'erent  departments  were  of  a  high  order  of  excel- 
lence, evincing  the  good  effects  the  Society  is  having  upon  the  productive  industries  of 
our  county.  The  number  of  visitors  in  attendance  at  the  last  fair  shows  conclusively 
that  our  people  have  not  lost  interest  in  agricultural  societies. 

The  success  which  our  Society  has  attained,  and  the  excellence  of  our  fairs,  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  earnest,  intelligent  and  zealous  efforts  of  the  officers  and  board,  and 
the  deep-rooted  love  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  the  minds  of  our  people. 

The  premiums  offered  were  varied  and  liberal,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  brought 
out  a  full  exhibition  in  every  department. 

The  excellent  show  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep,  insured  to  us  crowds  of  visitors 
and  fair  receipts.  The  display  of  fruit  was  excellent.  The  household  department  was 
fully  represented.  Quilts,  blankets,  bread,  butter,  preserves,  jellies,  etc.,  attested  to  a 
high  degree  the  skill  and  handiwork  of  the  good  housewives  and  fair  daughters  of  Old 
Knox.  Floral  Hall  was  crowds  to  overflowing  with  beautiful  pictures,  bouquets  and 
wreaths  of  flowers.    There  was  a  splendid  display  in  the  mechanical  department. 

Our  membership  numbers  about  five  hundred.  The  entries  in  all  the  departments  foot 
up  about  one  thousand.    Premiums  awarded  and  paid  foot  up  about  $1,800. 

There  was  no  competition  on  field  crops. 

The  Society  has  not  the  means  to  estimate  the  amount  of  each  crop  raised  in  the 
county,  nor  the  average  yield  per  acre.  The  crops  of  our  county  were,  however,  of  an 
average  yield,  excepting  hay,  which  was  light,  on  account  of  the  drouth. 

The  Society  owns  about  twenty  a<5re8  of  ground,  and  has  placed  thereon,  within  the 
last  year,  improvements  in  new  stalls,  costing  $2,000,  which,  with  our  splendid  Floral 
Hall,  gives  to  oar  beautiful  grounds  an  attractive  appearance.  And  if  the  Legislature 
of  Ohio  would  do  for 'us  what  it  has  done  for  our  sister  county — Licking— it  would  set 
us  on  our  pegs,  and  leave  us  in  a  condition  to  make  of  the  Knox  County  Agricultural 
Society  a  permanent  and  fixed  institution  in  our  midst. 
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LAKE  COUNTY. 

Our  fair  was  held  September  27th,  38th  and  29th.  The  i^eather  was  Gold  and  raio  j  the 
two  first  days,  which  prevented  as  large  an  attendance  as  nsnal.  Nnmber  of  members, 
733 ;  an  increase  of  45  since  last  year.  The  exhibition  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs,  and 
also  domestic  mannfactnres  and  machinery,  was  much  larger  than  nsnal.  The  prospects 
for  the  fair  in  fntnie  are  good.  Crops  suffered  from  drouth,  but  a  fair  average  of  for- 
mer years. 


LICKING  COUNTY. 

The  Twenty-third  Annual  Fair  of  the  Licking  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
at  the  grounds  of  the  Society,  near  the  city  of  Newark,  on  the  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  days 
of  October,  A.  D.  1671.  The  grounds  and  buildings  were  in  excellent  order,  tlie  Society 
having  erected,  during  the  summer  months,  two  very  fine  halls — one  to  be  used  as  a 
dining  hall,  and  the  other  for  the  exhibition  of  fine  arts,  etc.  These  buildings  were 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,100  and  upwards ;  in  addition  thereto  we  also  built  a  large  num- 
ber of  sheep  stalls,  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  Society.  During  the  month  of 
June,  preceding  our  fair,  a  horse  fair  was  held  upon  our  grounds,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  directors  of  our  Society,  which  proved  a  great  success;  and  the  proceeds  arising  from 
the  horse  fair  supplied,  in  a  great  measure,  the  necessary  funds  which  we  expended  in 
the  erection  '  f  the  buildings  above  referred  to. 

Our  grounds  are  now  supplied  with  halls  second  to  none  in  the  State  in  point  of  beauty 
and  convenience,  and  for  capacity  would  accommodate  the  requirements  of  a  district  as 
well  as  the  State  Fair;  besides,  the  managers  contemplate  the  erection  of  additional 
halls  during  the  coming  summer. 

The  awards  for  premiums  at  this  fair  amounted  to  the  sum  of  upwards  of  $4,000  actually 
paid,  besides  a  large  discretionary  award,  and  being  $500  larger  than  ever  before  awaided. 

The  crowds  of  people  attending  our  fair  during  the  four  days  of  its  continuance  was 
simply  immense ;  on  the  third  day  the  number  reached  the  magnificent  figure  ef  18,000 
But  I  regret  to  say  that  the  receipts  of  the  day  do  not  correspond  with  that  number  of 
persons,  and  that  is  owing  to  our  loo^e  system  of  membership  tickets,  as  one  membership 
ticket  enables  the  holder  to  enter  with  his  family ;  and  this  privilege  is  often  abused  by 
the  holder  transferring  his  ticket  to  others,  sometimes  admitting,  not  only  the  holder 
and  his  family,  but  all  his  relations  and  friends.  This  abuse  we  intend  to  remedy  before 
our  next  annual  &ir. 

The  receipts  during  the  fair  amounted  to  $8,190.55.  The  niimber  of  entries  were  3,800. 
The  number  of  memberships,  1,269. 

The  display  in  all  departments  was  largely  in  excess  of  any  former  fair,  both  in  number 
and  quality ;  especially  does  this  apply  to  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry.  In 
the  two  last  named  departments,  swine  and  poultry,  we  have  heretofore  been  deficient ; 
but  the  deficiency  was  more  than  supplied  this  year. 

In  the  plass  of  thoroughbred  cattle  we  have  Just  cause  to  be  proud ;  but  whi  re  so  many 
excellent  animals  wore  exhibited,  it  is  hard  to  particularize.  There  were  many  herds  of 
these  animals  on  exhibition,  all  by  Licking  county  breeders,  some  of  whom  have  not 
merely  a  local  reputation,  but  are  known  wherever  thoroughbred  cattle  are  understood 
and  appreciated  throughout  the  States.  Among  them  were  John  Montgomery,  George 
J.  Hagerty  and  Wm.  Matthews. 

The  animals  of  different  ages  exhibited  by  Larimore  dc  Weiant,  Warner  «&  O'Bannon, 
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C.  P.  Devinney,  H.  L.  Reed,  and  Fulton  dc  V»n  VoorbiB,  attracted  mach  attention,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  different  named  persons  carried  away  preminnis.  The  contest  Tras  close 
in  many  instances,  and  required  the  application  of  the  closest  scmtiny  to  determine  the 
superiority  of  any  of  the  animals  of  the  different  owners  in  the  nnmerons  classes  into 
which  they  were  divided  for  competition  and  exhibition,  and  in  several  instances  the 
Judges  undoubtedly  erred  in  their  awards ;  but  the  exhibitors  generously  acquiesced  in 
the  decision,  resolving  only  to  carry  off  the  prize  at  the  next  fair. 

The  sheep  interests  of  Licking  county  are  so  well  and  favorably  known  throughout 
the  United  States,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  more  than  simply  say  that  the  exhibi 
tion  in  this  class  at  our  present  fair  fully  demonstrated  the  unabated  zeal  with  which 
our  Licking  county  wool  growers  ding  to  their  favorite  occupation. 

I  have  heretofore,  in  my  reports  to  you,  dwelt  with  great  enthusiasm  upon  the  horses 
of  Licking  county,  and  perhaps  the  subject  has  so  exhilarating  an  effect  upon  me  that  I 
have  wandered  beyond  the  borders  of  my  bailiwick  in  bestowing  praises  upon  the  noble 
animal.  From  all  this  you  probably  conclude  that  I  labor  under  a  chronic  attack  ot 
horse  mania.  For  this  reason  I  am  reluctant  to  again  allude  to  my  favorite  theme.  Bat» 
as  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  the  many  excellent  gentlemen  who  devote  so  much  energy 
and  apply  so  much  study  to  rearing  and  developing  the  equine  race,  I  feel  constrained  to 
notice  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  among  them  and  the  stock  they  produce  and  exhibited. 
Among  the  most  noted  thoroughbred  stallions  were  Bastion,  owned  by  Stigar  &,  Co. ; 
Northumberland,  owned  by  James  H.  Moore ;  Frank  Borton,  owned  by  Woodbridge  &,  Co. 
Woodstock,  owned  by  B.  O.  Smythe;  and  Red  Eagle,  owned  by  Dr.  Barrows.  These 
different  animals  were  exhibited  with  five  colts  each,  their  offspring.  The  display  wss 
unsurpassed ;  admiring  thousands  went  into  ecstacies  at  the  sight,  and  each  animal  had 
his  fall  share  of  friends  and  backers.  The  well-known  stables  of  O.  H.  &,  Solomon  Wood, 
Thomas  S.  O'Bannon,  Wm.  Seymour  and  others,  contributed  several  fine  brood  mares  and 
colts  to  the  display. 

Two  very  fine  imported  Norman  draft  stallions  with  colts,  their  get,  wore  exhibited  by 
their  owners,  Henry  L.  Reed  and  Edwin  Buell,  and  were  much  admired  for  their  sym- 
metry, compactness  and  solidity  of  their  organization. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  instances  I  might  enumerate  of  the  interest  mabi- 
fested  by  our  people  in  supplying  Licking  county  with  a  superior  stock  of  horses. 

The  mechanical  departments  were  equally  well  supplied  with  the  various  articles 
pertaining  to  that  branch  of  industry.  In  this  class  may  be  found  the  carriages,  buggies 
of  every  description,  farm  and  spring  wagons,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Ball,  Ward  &,  Co., 
and  Tinnel  Buhler,  of  this  city,  and  the  Harrison  Bros.,  of  Jersey,  this  county.  For 
durability,  beanty  of  finish  and  neatness,  the  carriages,  buggies  and  wagons  made  by  the 
above-named  persons  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  eastern  or  other  manufacturers. 

Our  farmers,  too,  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of  improving  the  neat  appearance 
of  their  farms,  out-buildings,  fences,  etc.,  and  also  in  the  manner  of  cultivating  their  field 
crops,  etc.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  drouth  of  last  summer,  five  farms  were  entered 
for  premiums  for  field  crops,  and  these  are  the  first  entries  in  this  class  for  several  years ; 
and  no  abatement  in  this  important  matter  of  properly  cultivating  and  keeping  up  the 
^arm  is  being  permitted,  as  already  five  entries  have  been  made  for  premiums  for  the  best 
cultivated  form  for  next  year's  fair. 

The  Board  of  Managers  propose  fosterinn:  this  exceedingly  important  branch  of  agri- 
cultural success,  by  offering  premiums  Ringing  from  |100  to  $20,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
prove  an  additional  stimulus  to  those  engaged  in  the  good  work. 

It  is  thus,  by  the  offer  of  inducements,  by  awarding  respectable  premiums,  that  the 
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generoas  strife  is  engendered  that  has  done  so  mnch  to  elevate  and  develop  American 
agriculture,  making  the  occupation  of  the  fanner  not  only  honorable  and  independent, 
but  at  the  same  time  proUt-able. 

Not  being  a  practical  farmer,  I  may  be  somewhat  extravagant  in  my  disquisition  upon 
the  honorable  occupation  of  the  honest  fanner.  But  having  been  so  long  connected  in 
my  present  capacity  with  the  Licking  County  Agricultural  Society,  that  I  begin  to  think 
that,  in  theory  at  least,  I,  like  another  eminent  agriculturist,  Horace  Greeley,  cannot 
resist  giving  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  what  I  know  about  farming.  But,  as  successful 
farming  depends  much  upon  the  efforts  and  foresight  of  the  frugal  and  industrious  house- 
wife, and  the  attractiveness  of  our  fairs  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  their  presence  and 
the  exhibition  of  their  handiwork,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  I  owe  them,  in  so  largely  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  our  recent  fair,  to  glance,  but  for  a  moment,  into  the  depart- 
ment almost  exclusively  devoted  to  their  arts,  products,  etc.  The  new  fine  art  and  floral 
hall  built  by  us  during  the  summer,  already  alluded  to,  was  occupied  principally  by  the 
ladies,  and  contained  oil  paintings,  photographs,  crayons,  crotchet  work,  needfe' work, 
wax  work,  sewing  machines,  green  house  plants,  art  flowers,  bouquets,  musical  instru. 
ments,  canned  and  preserved  fruits,  and  the  fruits  of  the  season  in  their  natural  state. 
We  supposed  that  these  elegant  halls  would  be  more  than  sufiicient  in  capacity  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  designed;  but  every  inch  of  room  was  fully  occupied. 
Never,  since  the  org^ization  of  our  Society,  was  the  exhibition  in  this  department  so 
full  and  attractive;  and,  as  an  illustration  of  the  industry  of  our  Licking  county  ladies, 
it  is  simpjiy  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  one  lady  entered  two  hundred  different  articles 
for  premiums,  and  several  others  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  articVs. 
One  lady  was  awarded  the  sum  of  $98  in  premiums,  being  certainly  a  generous  reward 
for  merited  perseverance.  Where  so  many  deserve  praise  for  their  generous  efforts  to 
excel  and  contribute  to  the  success  of  our  Society,  and  as  the  ladies  are  easily  excited 
to  jealousy,  I  shall  abstain  from  naming  any,  even  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
exhibitors.  And,  in  bringing  to  a  close  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
four  days'  show  at  the  Licking  county  fair  grounds,  which  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  grandest  sights  witnessed  during  the  fair,  and  consisted  of  the  formation  of  a 
grand  procession,  composed  of  all  the  horses  and  stock  of  every  description  to  which  a 
premium  was  awarded,  headed  by  the  Zanesville  Brass  Band  and  a  Military  Band,  and 
then  moving  around  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  Old  Fort,  making  a  grand  cavalcade,  one- 
half  mile  in  length,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  delighted  spectators,  and  more 
imposing  than  the  review  of  the  Old  Light  Foot  Militia  of  former  years. 

The  concluding  subject  of  inquiry  will  naturally  be :  What  is  it  that  contributes  the 
essential  ingredient  that  always  make  the  Licking  County  Fairs  so  successful  f  My 
answer  is:  Management — ^and  without  good  management,  and  the  offer  of  liberal  pre- 
miums, no  Society  can  prosper.  Our  present  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  men  of 
energy  and  practicability—men  whose  hearts  and  souls  are  enlisted  in  the  enterprise, 
and  who  discharge  their  respective  duties  assigned  to  them  with  great  fidelity,  and  at 
times  to  their  own  personal  discomfort :  and  among  these  I  may  name,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  no  man  who  has  ever  been  connected  with  our  Society  has  done  more 
to  promote  its  success  than  the  present  President,  Mr.  Joseph  White.  He  has  been  un- 
tiring in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  erection  of  buildings  and  improving  the  grounds,  at  tl  o 
same  time  guarding  carefully  and  zealously  the  financial  department,  preventing  fraud 
and  peculation,  and  yet  being  generous,  doing  no  man  injustice,  while  advancing  the 
cause  of  science  and  agriculture,  and  the  interest  of  the  ^^ooIety  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
He  has  really  proven  himself  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Such  is  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  the  Society. 
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LOGAN  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-Erst  annnal  Fair  of  the  Logaa  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
the  Fair-groundBy  near  Bellefontaine,  on  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  days  of  Oetober,  1871. 

It  was  the  best  and  largest  Fair  erer  held  in  the  county.  There  were  about  1,400 
membership  tickets  sold.  The  total  receipts  were  $2,502.14.  Tlie  total  entries,  920 
Amount  paid  for  premiams,  $1,000. 

The  Society  has  beea  able  to  pay,  from  income  at  Fair  of  1871,  the  sum  of  $321,  on  in- 
debtedness for  grounds,  besides  paying  large  amounts  for  improvements. 

During  the  last  four  yesLrs,  about  113  miles  of  free  pikes  hare  been  constructed  and 
completed  in  this  county. 

The  crops  of  Logan  county  for  1871  were  full  and  large.  On  an  average,  they  prob- 
ably were  never  better  in  any  one  year. 


LORAIN  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  Fair  of  the  Lorain  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
the  19th,  20th,  21st  and  22d  of  September.  • 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  making  entries  and  getting  ready.  The  second  day  was 
rather  cold  and  unpromising,  but  the  third  and  fourth  days  were  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired ;  the  attendance  on  these  days  was  fully  up  to  expectations,  and  the  receipts  were 
very  satisfactory  to  the  Society  indeed. 

It  was  believed  and  feared  by  many  that  our  Fair  being  in  such  close  proximity  to  the 
Northern  Ohio  Fair,  would  b^  poorly  attended,  uninteresting,  and,  finally,  be  obliged  to 
surrender  as  an  organization ;  but  such  has  not  been  our  experience  for  the  past  two  years. 
Last  year  we  had  our  Fair  before,  and  this  year  after,  the  Northern  Ohio  Fair,  and  are 
unable  to  see  that  we  have  lost  either  in  numbers  or  interest.  Every  department  was 
well  filled,  and  at  no  previous  exhibition  were  the  number  of  entries  larger. 

During  the  last  summer  we  have  built  a  Floral  Hall  on  the  grounds,  at  an  expense- of 
$1,200.  Our  Society,  notwithstanding  its  being  somewhat  in  debt  consequent  upon  buy- 
ing new  grounds,  fitting  up  and  building  on  them  proper  and  suitable  buildings,  is  in  a 
very  prosperous  and  harmonious  condition,  and  numbers  at  present  585  members. 

On  the  10th  of  last  August  an  excursion  was  gotten  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society, 
clearing  some  $325,  besides  having  an  eigoyable  time.  These  farmers'  excursions  are  in- 
tended to  be  of  annual  occurrence. 

Our  Society  has  paid  $1,500  in  premiums. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  number  of  entries  made  in  the  different  departments : 

Cattle,  131,  as  follows :  Shorthorns,  23 ;  Ayrshires,  13 ;  Devons,  8 ;  Herefords,  35 ;  Al- 
demeys,  3 ;  Natives  and  graded,  17 ;  milch  cow,  1 ;  fat  cattle,  6 ;  oxen  and  steers,  6 ; 
herds,  8 ;  sweepstakes,  1 1. 

Horses,  167,  as  follows :  AU-work,  72;  draft,  10;  pairs  and  single,  11 ;  double  trotting 
3 ;  carriage  and  roadsters,  59 ;  saddle,  4 ;  •pen  to  all,  3. 

Mules  and  Jacks,  1. 

Sheep, 80, as  follows:  Cotswold, 21;  Leicester,  16 ,  Southdown,  11 ;  fine  wool, 21;  fat 
sheep,  9. 

Swine,  28 ;  poultry,  56;  butter  and  cheese,  13 ;  field  crops,  2;  grain  samples,  29 ;  fruit 
100;  garden  vegetables,  125:  farm  implements,  59;  mechanic  arts,  10;  leather,  12 
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wagons  aud  carriages,  21 ;  domestic  mannfactnres,  54;  sewing  machines,  11 ;  ornamental 
work,  46 ;  fine  arts,  21 ;  miscellaneons,  62 ;  floral  department,  21 ;  nnenumerated,  64. 

We  had  only  two  competitors  for  field  crops,  and  will  not  make  awards  till  the  day  of 
onr  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  for  onr  Society. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  onr  county  are  hay  and  fruit.  The  following  shows  the 
number  of  acres  of  meadow,  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  number  of 
acres  of  grapes  produced  and  in  bearing  in  our  county,  as  shown  per  auditor's  abstract 
of  township  assessors'  returns  for  the  year  ending  May,  1871 :  Hay,  39,513  acres ;  tons 
raised  on  same,  41,562,  making  the  average  a  fraction  over  one  1;on  per  acre.  There  were 
produced  one  million  pounds  of  butter  and  four  million  pounds  of  cheese.  We  have  38 
cheese  factories  in  active  operation,  and  the  tendencies  are  to  increase  this  number. 
The  wool  interest  of  the  county  is  falling  off,  evidently  giving  place  to  the  manufac- 
turing of  butter  and  cheese. 

This  season  was  not  so  favorable  for  apples  as  previous  years.  The  grape  crop  has 
not  been  equaled  for  a  number  of  years.  There  are  550  acres  in  bearing,  but  we  are  un- 
able to  state  the  number  of  pounds  produced.  Many  of  our  grape-growers  converted 
their  grapes  into  wine,  owing  to  the  low  prices  offered  for  them. 

The  potato  crop  was  excellent ;  and  although  the  Colorado  bug  put  in  its  appearance 
in  places,  yet  no  material  iignry  resulted. 

The  com  crop,  though  we  have  had  a  very  dry  season,  waff  above  an  average  yield. 


LUCAS  COUNTY. 

Whilst  the  statements  exhibiting  the  result  of*our  labors  do  not  compare  in  magnitude 
with  that  in  other  older  and  more  populous  counties,  yet  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Lucas  is  yet  in  its  infancy — that  a  large  part  of  its  territory  was  originally  covered  by 
a  dense  forest,  while  other  parts  are  low  and  marshy  (though  all,  or  nearly  all  of  its  sur- 
face is  rich  in  the  elements  of  plant-food),  thus  requiring  much  labor  to  bring  the  land 
under  subjection  and  induce  it  to  yield  up  its  treasures  to  the  husbandman,  it  is  believed 
that  the  comparison  will  cast  no  reproach  upon  those  who  are  so  steadily  bending  their 
energies  and  expending  their  powers  to  make  "the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose,"  and 
to  compel  the  waste  places  to  smile  in  beauty. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  no  influence — possibly  excepting  that 
of  man's  necessities,  aided  by  ambition^has  ever  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  farmers 
of  our  county,  and  as  it  is  believed  upon  those  of  the  North-west,  so  potent  in  its  results 
as  the  holding  of  the  State  Fairs,  for  1868  and  1869,  at  the  city  of  Toledo.  These  exhibi- 
tions opened  the  eyes  of  thousands  to  the  true  grandeur  of  agriculture,  and  nerved  their 
arms  with  greater  vigor  to  battle  for  success  in  their  chosen  calling.  The  effects  are  seen 
on  every  hand — improved  stock,  increased  neatness,  greater  efforts  to  produce  what  is 
better.  From  this  influence  our  Society  has  imbibed  a  new  life,  and  its  members  exhibit 
from  year  to  year  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  best  means  to  render  farming  both 
pleasant  and  profitable.  Is  not  this  an  evidence  which  shonid  have  some  weight  in  de- 
termining those  who  iavor  such  a  measure  from  pressing  to  a  consummation  the  project 
of  fixing  permanently  the  location  of  the  State  Fair  T  Is  it  not  better  to  maintain  its 
migratory  character,  and  thus  extend  as  widely  as  possible,  the  opportunities  which  are 
60  beneficial  f 
19A 
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The  eleventh  annual  fair  of  the  Society  iras  held  upon  its  own  grounds  on  the  19thy 
30th)  21st  and  22d  days  of  September,  and  was  so  great  an  improyement  npon  any  of  its 
predecessors  as  to  be  regarded  a  snccess. 
The  number  of  members  whose  names  now  stand  upon  the  books  is  305. 
The  number  of  entries  of  live  stock  of  every  description  was  319,  and  of  miscellaneous 
articles  756,  making  a  total  of  976 ;  number  of  premiums  awarded,  497. 
*  The  receipts  were  |1,435.51,  and  the  amount  of  premiums  $731.00.    Both  these  items  are 
the  largest  ever  exhibited  by  this  Society-. 

The  following  is  about  ab  near  an  approximation  of  the  principal  crops  of  the  year  as 
can  be  arrived  at,  vis. : 

Acres.      Bashels. 

Oats 6,774        267,412 

Corn .• 12,792        589,600 

Wheat 8,611        164,998 

Potatoes 2,000        160,000 

The  hay  crop  was  light  in  consequence  of  dry  weather  in  the  early  part  of  June.  The 
average  crop  probably  does  not  exceed  one  ton  to  the  acre.  Fruit  was  also  unusually 
light,  though  of  fair  quality.    The  crop  of  buckwheat  was  almost  an  entire  failure. 

The  season  has  been  a  very  remarkable  one — rain  falling  in  but  small  quantities,  and 
yet  with  one  exception,  udtil  after  crops  were  matured,  with  sufficient  frequency  to 
keep  vegetation  in  a  healthy  state.  The  fall  pastures,  however,  were  severely  affected 
by  drouth. 

The  Society  now  owns  a  fair  ground  of  twenty  acres,  eligibly  situated,  just  without 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  Toledo.    It  is  near  the  line  of  the  Detroit  division  of  the  Lake 
>'Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway.    A  line  of  street  railway  extends  almost  to  its 
/herders,  and  a  good  plank  road  passes  by  its  gates,  thus  offering  easy  facilities  for  ap- 
proach to  it  from  the  city ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  tho  direction  of  the  most 
,  pppuAous  portion  of  the  county. 

The^ground  is  well  fenced,  and  a  good  supply  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees  has  been 
«» aet  ont,  which  will  in  due  time  greatly  increase  its  beauty  and  its  comfort 

mWc  daim  also  to  have  erected  during  the  past  year,  at  an  expense  of  over  three  thou- 
.  sand  doUacs,  the  most  tasty  and  beautiful  building  for  exhibition  purposes  to  be  found 
.  upon  aay<ooanty  fair  grounds  within  the  State. 

,  Three  yeacs  ago  our  Society  was  homeless— a  tenant  at  will,  and  rapidly  going  to  decay. 
.;  Ub.had.  no  Attractive  power,  and,  but  for  the  persevering  effortis  of  a  few  brave  and  reso- 
ijlute^.heart6,.ma8t  have  given  up  the  ghost.  Now  it  owns  the  grounds  and  improvements 
.AUuded  to,  and  is  not  in  debt  for  one  dollar  of  their  cost. 

.  All  improvements  made  upon  the  grounds  are  substantial  and  designed  to  be  perma- 
ment,  so, that  exhibtters  may  not  only  feel  a  pride  in  their  property— for  it  belongs  to  the 
(people-^ut^so'that  such  articles  as  they  exhibit  will  be  abundantly  protected  in  every 
xespect. 

Having  thas  At  last  got  a  good  home  of  its  own,  conveniently  located  and  attractive 
in  Jill  its  features  and  arEangements,  the  Society  is  exhibiting  a  new  life.  Those  who 
have  flto«4L  in  the  broach  when  but  illy  supported,  now  look  with  complacency  upon  the 
result  of  their  efforts,  and  itlie  people  most  heartily  respond,  ''  Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servants,  henceforth  we  will  aid  you  in  sustaining  what  has  been  so  nobly  done." 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  -said,  that  we  do  not  permit  geographical  lines  to  cut  off  any 
from  our  communion.  The  harvest  is  before  us,  and  we  ask — most  cordially  ask  all  who 
/Iwell  within  the  fibadow  of  4be  temple  we  have  constructed  to  Ceres,  to  come  with  their 
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harvests,  and  with  their  families,  and  nnite  with  as  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  feast. 
No  invidious  distinctions  are  made — competitors  all  have  equal  rights  and  equal  privi- 
leges. 

Imperfect  as  this  report  undoubtedly  is  in  many  respects,  it  is  submitted  in  behalf  of 
the  Society,  as  a  testimonial  of  what  we  are  doing  up  here  in  this  new  region,  and  what 
may  be  done  when  there  is  a  determined  will. 

One  thing  I  may  add  to  the  above.  Our  Society  has  adopted  the  plan  of  holding  its 
annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers  in  January,  in  the  city  of  Toledo.  This  occasion 
is  made  one  of  pleasure  and  profit.  A  suitable  place  being  obtained,  the  members,  with 
their  wives  and  families,  assemble ;  bringing  with  them  such  good  things  from  their  lar- 
ders as  they  please,  and  all  enjoy  a  good  social  time — partake  of  a  picnic  dinner — transact 
their  business— form  a  more  perfect  acquaintance— cement  the  ties  of  friendship,  and 
return  to  their  homes  feeling  that  the  day  has  been  not  only  pleasantly,  but  profitably 
spent.  At  our  meeting  last  year  we  had  present  nearly  two  hundred  people,  and  if  the 
weather  is  favorable  it  is  believed  our  next  gathering  will  double  that  number. 


MAHONING  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  Fair  of  the  Mahoning  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Society  on  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  days  of  October,  1871. 

The  weather  was  rather  unfavorable,  being  very  dry,  and  the  roads  and  grounds  exceed- 
ingly dusty,  making  it  very  unpleasant  and  somewhat  dangerous,  the  dust  on  the  roads 
being  so  dense  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  but  a  short  distance.  The  Society  was  com- 
pelled to  sprinkle  the  track  on  the  grounds. 

The  fair  was  largely  attended,  and  the  general  character  of  the  exhibition  was  highly 
creditable  to  the  Society  and  the  citizens  of  Mahoning  county,  even  surpassing  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  Board. 

The  total  receipts  amounted  to  $2,731.43. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  entries  in  the  different  classes,  to  wit :  Plowing,  8 ;  horses 
for  farming  and  general  purposes,  97 ;  horses  for  saddle  and  carriage,  94 ;  horses  for  road- 
sters, 52 ;  jacks,  jennets  and  mules,  10 ;  full  blood  Durhams,  31 ;  Devoushires,  7 ;  fall 
blood  cross-breeds,  28 ;  neat  cattle,  graded,  16 ;  trains  of  oxen,  working  oxen  and  steers, 
30 ;  fat  stock,  17 ;  improved  American  Merinos,  13 ;  long  and  middle  wool  sheep,  26 ; 
swine,  17 ;  poultry,  40 ;  sweepstakes,  27 ;  garden  and  field  crops,  10 ;  garden  vegetables, 
184 ;  flour  and  grain,  79 ;  fruit,  48 ;  flowers,  41 ;  dairy  products,  sugar  and  honey,  24 ; 
bread,  pickles,  dried  fruit  and  wine,  56;  jelly,  preserves  and  canned  fruit,  85;  farm  im- 
plements, 25 ;  mechanic  arts,  46 ;  domestic  manufactures,  51 ;  painting  and  musical  in- 
struments, 13 ;  minerals,  oils  and  coal,  4 ;  miscellaneous,  143 ;  total,  1,322. 

One  entry  often  includes  several  articles  or  animals — in  one  instance  as  high  as  forty. 

The  Society  is  now  out  of  debt,  owns  twenty  acres  of  land,  well  fenced,  and  with  a 
large  amount  of  good  and  substantial  improvements. 

The  managers  are  active,  efficient  and  prompt  in  their  attendance  upon  the  meetings 
of  the  board. 

The  Society  numbers  600  members. 

It  must  be  evident  that  our  fairs  are  of  much  benefit  to  all  classes  of  community ;  and 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  progress  and  usefulness  of  the  Society  will  continue* 
unabated  in  the  future. 
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The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  flax,  potatoes  and  grass. 
Small  qaantities  oi  rye,  buckwheat  and  barley  are  also  raised.  Com  will  average  abont 
45  bushels  per  acre;  wheat,  15;  oats,  35;  flax,  9;  potatoes,  200;  hay,  abont  1  ton  per 
acre. 

Fruit  was  a  very  meagre  crop;  apples,  a  very  short  crop;  peaches  the  same;  pears, 
below  medium ;  cherries,  nearly  a  failure ;  grapes,  a  good  crop,  but  of  very  limited  cul- 
tivation in  this  county ;  although  where  cultivated  they  do  well. 

The  past  season,  taken  as  a  whole,  although  rather  dry,  has  been  ordinarily  favorable 
to  the  general  productions  of  the  coupty,  and  has  been  remarkably  free  from  ravages  of 
destructive  insects. 

Mahoning  coanty  is  largely  devoted  to  stock  raising,  and  is  naturally  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose ;  it  is  also  well  adapted  to  dairying  purposes,  and  large  quantities  of  butter 
and  small  quantities  of  cheese  are  annually  produced. 

Farmers  are  becoming  interested  in  the  production  and  improvement  of  stock,  realizing 
that  it  costs  no  more  to  rear  a  good  than  a  poor  aaimal. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  farmers  of  our  county  are  acrtively  interested  in  the 
improvement  and  progress  of  agriculture  generally. 


MARION  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-first  annual  Fair  of  the  Marion  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
tlie  Society's  grounds,  on  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  days  of  September,  1871.  The  exhibition 
of  stock  was  very  good,  especially  so  on  horses.  Each  class  was  fully  represented,  and 
the  display  was  good.  The  entries  on  cattle  were  good,  but,  owing  to  some  misunder- 
standing of  exhibiters,  the  display  was  not  good. 

Hoos. — ^The  display  of  hogs  was  the  best  ever  shown  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

Grain. — The  principal  grains  grown  in  this  county  are  wheat,  com  and  oats.  The 
wheat  crop  this  year,  was  Mot  good ;  corn  and  oats  never  better. 

Vegetables.—  Owing  to  the  early  date  of  the  fair,  the  show  in  thi^  department  was 
8lim.  Mr.  Jacoby  exhibited  some  of  the  best  potatoes  in  Ohio ;  amoDg  which  was  the 
Peerless,  Prolific,  Early  Rose,  Mohawk,  Early  Imes,  Peach  Blows,  etc. 

Fruit. — Considering  the  dry  season,  the  display  was  good.  Apples,  pears,  peaches, 
quinces  and  grapes,  were  all  represented ;  in  short,  our  fair,  taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, was  a  success,  though  the  receipts  this  year  were  not  as  large  as  some  of  the 
previous  ones.  One  drawback  to  our  Society  is,  that  too  many  of  the  directors  are  willing 
to  let  the  remainder  do  the  work  and  take  the  curses.  We  are  in  favor  of  men  for 
.directors  that  will  attend  to  business,  without  regard  to  locality.  Give  us  a  good',  work- 
ing board,' and  the  Marion  County  Agricultural  Society  will  be  Second  to  none  in  Ohio. 
T^o  years  ago  the  present  board  took  hold  of  the  Society  with  an  indebtedness  of  $3,200; 
to-day  $550  ^ill  pay  the  debt.    We  predict  a  bright  future  for  the  Society.    • 


MEDINA  COUNTY. 

One  application  only  has  been  received  on  field  crops,  to  wit :  L.  Robb,  Esq.,  of  Lafay- 
ette, on  com.  One  acre,  soil  sandy  loam,  upland,  and  under  cultivation  for  thirty  years; 
plowed  in  spring  eight  to  ten  inches  deep,  harrowed  twice,  planted  four  feet  each  way 
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apart;. no  boeing,  bat  cnltivated  tbree  times;  cat  in  September  aad  basked  in  October. 
Tbis  acre  is  an  average  of  tbo  eigbt  acres  in  tbe  same  field. 

Cost. — ^Rent  of  land,  $3;  plowing,  etc.,  $3.75;  plantiug,  $1 ;  seed,  15  cents;  dressiag, 
$4 ;  catting  and  basking,  $5.50 ;  drawing,  $2 ;  total,  $19.40. 

Yield. — 140  bnsbels  ears  of  com,  at  30  cents,  $42;  two  loads  com  fodder,  $8;  total,  $50 ; 
profits,  $30.60. 

Tbe  Society  bavlng,  several  years  ago,  issaed  certificates  of  stock  for  tbe  pnrcbase  of 
tbeir  gronnd,  resolved  to  pay  off  tbe  same,  if  possible,  and  tbis  year  passed  a  resolation 
to  issne  five  anpnal  membersblp  tickets  for  and  in  fall  payment  of  a  sbare.  Ninety-two 
tickets  were  taken  at  oar  late  fair  nnder  tbis  resolation,  and  it  is  believed  worked  benefi- 
cially for  tbe  Society.  Tbe  Society  largely  increased  tbe  premiums  offered,  and  bave 
also  bnilt  oae  new  baildiag  on  its  gronnd,  and  yet  is  free  from  debt. 

The  connty  is  best  adapted  to  grazing,  and  tbe  factories  for  cbeese  making  bave  been 
well  worked  tbe  last  season..  Tbe  increase  of  cattle  over  last  year  is  over  4,000,  and  in 
fact  most  of  this  is  tbe  increase  of  cows  alone.  Sheep  are  doing  mncb  better,  with  an 
increase  of  over  4,000  on  1870.  Bat  a  few  lots  of  ewes  can  now  be  fonnd  at  ^ve  dollars 
per  bead. 

Tbe  past  year  has  yielded  the  usual  crops  of  nil  kinds.  No  general  ravages  made  tbis 
year  by  insects.  In  a  few  localities  tbe  Colorado  potato  bag  made  its  appearance,  but 
not  in  quantities  to  do  any  perceptible  damage. 


MEIGS  COUNTY. 

The  fourth  annual  Fair  of  our  county  was  held  on  tbe  20tb,  21st  and  22d  days  of  Sep- 
tember, 1B71.  Tbe  exhibition,  in  nearly  all  of  tbe  departments,  was  as  good  as  could  be 
expected.  Horses,  bogs  and  sheep  were  well  represented.  Tbe  show  in  tbe  mechanical 
department  very  good;  while  the  farm  product  was  filled  with  as  good  varieties  of 
grains,  vegetables,  etc.,  as  will  be  found  anywhere. 

Namber  of  entries,  452.    Number  of  members>  450. 

Tbe  wheat  crop  of  tbo  past  season  is  considerably  above  tbe  average  of  tbis  county.  ' 
Com  is  also  good,  and  well  matured.    Oats  never  better ;  45  to  50  bushels  per  acre  being 
the  yield. 


MIAMI  COUNTY. 

For  seven  years  tbe  Miami  County  Agricultural  Society  has  held  a  "  Stock-breeding 
and  Agricultural  Implement  Fair,"  in  the  spring,  and  although  it  has  only  paid  ex- 
penses, the  premiums  being  confined  to  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  agricultural  im- 
plements, yet  it  has  been  found  to  pay  in  another  direction,  to  wit :  it  brought  before 
the  people  a  class  of  breeding  animals,  and  a  very  great  display  of  agricultaral  imple- 
ments, at  the  right  time. 

Receipts,  May,  1871,  $350.    Premiums  paid,  $289. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  Fair  was  held  on  tbe  company's  grounds,  near  Troy,  October 
4th  to  b'tb  inclusive.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  display  in  every  department 
creditable  to  tbe  county. 
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No  Fair  heretofore  has  been  so  snccessfal  in  its  display  of  every  branch  as  was  this, 
and  it  demonstrated  the  fact  over  again,  that  the  Agricultnral  Society  of  old  Miami  had 
outgrown  its  childhood's  clothes.  In  a  word,  onr  third  day  was  literally  a  jam,  the 
grounds  of  eighteen  acres  being  corered,'  crowded,  nncomfortable,  and  even  dangerous. 

The  exhibition  of  agricultural  implements  was  of  a  very  superior  order,  attracting 
universal  attention,  and  the  bringing  of  them  before  so  many  investigating  minds  at 
once,  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  good.  The  list  of  horses  was  well  filled  in  all  its 
kinds  and  grades,  except  the.raeer.  The  evils  growing  out  of  horse-racing  had  become 
so  great  and  uncontrolable,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  shut  it  .out,  and  it  was 
done,  with  marked  improvement,  morally  speaking.  Trotting  stock  and  roadsters  were 
in  fine  display,  with  some-fine  steppers  from  abroad.  The  display  of  draft  animals  was  bet- 
ter tlian  ever  before,  and  this  kind  is  attracting  more  general  attention  among  breeders. 
A  fine  show  of  different  breeds  of  colts  followed. 

Cattle. — For  several  years  there  has  been  a  steady  infiax  of  blooded  stock  into  the 
county,  and  there  was  a  very  respectable  number  of  the  finest  animals  exhibited,  that 
will  soon  be  felt  throughout  the  neighborhood. 

Sheep. — ^Never  better,  and  cannot  bo  excelled. 

Swix^. — Chester  Whites  and  Essex,  Berkshires  and  Suffolks,  Magies  and  Chinas,  were 
abundant,  with  their  backers,  and  friends  of  a  cross.  A  marked  Improvement  over  all 
former  years. 

Grain. — This  is  decidedly  a  grain  district,  and  it  may  be  said  that  immense  quantities 
of  the  various  grains  are  here  produced.  Hie  com  and  wheat,  though  hardly  an  aver- 
age yield,  was  very  sound  and  merchantable,  and  unusually  early. 

Potatoes. — The  potato  crop  was  abundant,  the  Colorado  bug  doing  but  little  injury. 
There  can  be  no  failure  if  "  P/iris  green  "  is  used  generously  and  often. 

Fruits. — Apples  a  very  low  average  in  quantity,  but  very  fair  indeed,  and  decidedly 
better  than  any  time  within  the  last  ten  years. 

A  late  spring  frost  almost  entirely  destroyed  pears  and  peaches,  and  seriously  damaged 
grapes  and  small  fhiits.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  show  at  the  State  Fair  did  not 
throw  us  into  the  shade.    The  exhibit  was  large  and  excellent. 

Canned  fruits,  Jams  and  Jellies,  wine?,  butter,  and  the  hundred  other  articles  in  this 
line  were  abundant. 

Fine  Art  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  very  creditable  display  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  fine  fancy  work,  paintings,  etc.,  etc. 

The  admission  fee  of  35  cents  is  financially  and  morally  ahead  of  the  dollar  family- 
ticket  system,  as  heretofore  practiced.    Try  it,  friends. 

The  shutting  out  of  racing  worked  no  ill  to  the  finances,  and  meets  the  approval  of 
the  best  men  of  the  county.  Another  improvement  in  this  direction  will  be  made  the 
coming  season;  no  more  beer  or  cider  will  be  sold  on  or  near  the  grounds,  as  it  is 
found  that  neither  word  nor  honor  is  above  suspicion. 

Whole  number  of  entries,  977;  assets:  old  fair  grounds,  |5,000;  cash  on  hand,  $1,968; 
total  assets,  |6,96d.  Membership,  280.  The  smallness  of  this  number  is  owing  to  the 
sale  of  day  tickets,  and  the  inability  to  attend  to  the  duty  at  the  right  moment,  and  mot 
to  any  lack  of  interest. 

In  conclusion  :  It  having  become  absolutely  necessary  that  larger  and  more  commodious 
lands  be  bad,  the  Directors,  at  the  close  of  the  fall  fair,  decided  to  purchase  at  once  a 
long  looked  at  and  much  coveted  tract  of  forty  acres,  one  mile  north  of  Troy,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  purpose.  This  purpose  was  carried  into  effect  without  any  de- 
lay. 
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MONROE  COUNTY. 


The  twentieth  annual  Fair  of  the  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
the  Fair-grounds,  at  Woodsfield,  on  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  days  of  September,  1871. 

The  Fair  this  year  was  a  success,  not  only  in  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety, but  financially.  The  attendance  was  very  good,  and  the  display,  in  almost  every 
department,  was  much  better  than  that  of  last  year.  The  exhibition  of  stock,  especially 
of  horses  and  cattle,  was  much  larger  and  finer  than  usual,  and  the  display  in  the  firuit 
and  vegetable  departments  far  surpassed,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  that  of  former 
years.  More  attention  was  given  to  the  arrangement  of  the  articles  in  the  Floral  Hall 
than  has  been  manifested  in  this  department  for  several  years;  and  great  credit  is  due 
to  the  ladies  and  the  managers  of  the  hall  for  the  good  taste  displayed  in  making  this 
the  chief  attraction  of  our  Fair. 

The  principal  crops  of  the  county,  consisting  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  hay,  will  not  be 
above  an  average.  For  further  particulars  of  crops,  etc.,  please  refer  to  the  abstract 
furnished  by  our  county  auditor  to  the  Auditor  of  State,  under  the  act  of  April  3, 1868 
There  was  no  competition  on  field  crops.    Number  of  members,  158. 

As  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society,  reference  is  had  to  the  report  of  thp  Treas- 
urer, herewith  sent,  as  also  a  printed  list  of  premiums  awarded. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

The  eighteenth  annual  Fair  of  the  Montgomery  County  Agricultural  Society  and  Farm- 
ers' Club  was  held  on  the  Society's  grounds,  in  the  city  of  Dayton,  on  the  5th,  6th,  7th 
and  8th  of  September,  1871. 

Like  many  of  its  predecessors,  it  was  not  a  success  in  the  exhibition  (if  I  may  except 
the  horticultural  and  mechanical  departments,)  nor  in  the  attendance;  consequently 
proved  a  failure  financially. 

Much  had  been  hoped  from  the  fact  that,  more  than  a  year  since,  a  Farmers'  Club  was 
organized  within  the  Agricultural  Society,  the  monthly  meetings  of  which  having  been 
largely  attended,  and  a  deep  interest  taken  in  the  Society,  but  we  were  sadly  disap- 
pointed. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  you  the  reason  assigned  for  this  failure,  by  nearly  all  of  our 
farmers,  for  their  non-attendance. 

Tobacco,  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  has  got  to  be  the  leading  crop  of  Montgomery  coun 
ty ;  that  is,  it  is  the  crop  that  brings  us  the  largest  amount  of  money.  You  will  prob- 
ably be  surprised  when  we  tell  you  that  the  crop  of  tobacco  grown  in  our  county  in  1871 
will  roach  30,000  cases,  of  350  pounds  to  the  case,  making  10,500,000  pounds,  at  10  cents 
(which  is  about  an  average  of  what  it  will  bring,)  making  considerably  over  one  million 
dollars  cash  our  farmers  will  receive  for  the  tobacco  grown  by  them  the  past  year ; 
which  amount  is  much  less  than  was  realized  for  the  crop  of  tobacco  of  1870 ;  the  crop 
of  that  year  being  less  in  quantity  though  much  better  in  quality,  and  brought  nearly 
double  the  price  per  pound. 

Well,  it  so  happened,  that  in  consequence  of  the  early  season  of  holding  our  Fair, 
being  just  at  the  time  when  our  farmers  were  cutting  and  shedding  their  immense  crops 
of  tobacco,  and  there  being  a  strong  probability  of  frost  at  the  time,  the  hurry  of  get- 
ting in  their  crop  was  so  great,  that  they  could  not  take  even  a  day  to  attand  the  Fair ; 
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better,  they  said,  conld  they  have  attended  in  the  midst  of  their  wheat  harvest.  This, 
no  doubt,  will  teach  ns  a  lesson,  and  in  the  future  our  fairs  will  bo  held  the  latter  part 
of  September  or  first  of  October,  when  we  hope  to  have  better  success. 

Total  number  of  entries,  455 ;  number  of  members,  300. 

It  would  probably  be  well  to  state  that,  for  once  in  many  years,  the  apple  crop  of  our 
county  was  large  in  quantity  and  very  fine  in  quality,  being  comparatively  free  from 
marks  of  insects. 

The  display  of  fruits  at  our  Fair  was  very  fine  indeed  in  apples,  pears  and  grapes,  and 
the  display  of  flowers  was  creditable  to  our  florists ;  so  was  that  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments ;  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise  than  good,  Dayton  being  one  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  cities  in  the  West. 

The  display  of  hogs  was  good ;  that  of  cattle  and  sheep  not  so  numerous,  though  good 
in  quality. 

Agricultural  products  were  almost  a  total  failure,  for  the  reason  assigned  above. 

The  vegetable  garden  was  well  represented;  the  largost  cabbages  we  ever  saw  were 
there  to  be  seen. 

The  ring  exercises  were  good  ^ach  day  of  the  Fair.  Large  premiums  were  not  offered 
for  fast  horses.  The  horses  entered  were  from  this  county,  and  the  time  made  on  the 
track  satisfied  us  that  we  need  not  offer  large  premiums  to  induce  foreign  horses  to  be 
brought  here,  as  we  have  them  at  home,  fast  enough  to  make  the  track  an  attractive 
feature  of  our  fairs. 

Our  Society,  having  been  weighed  down  with  debts  for  many  years,  we  are  pleased  to 
say  is  now  square  with  the  world,  and  a  balance  in  its  treasury,  which  is,  after  all,  a 
happy  way  to  be  in. 


MORGAN  COUNTY. 

The  nineteenth  annual  fair  of  the  Morgan  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the 
27th,  28th  and  29th  of  September,  1871,  at  the  grounds  of  the  Society,  contiguous  to  Mc- 
Connelsville,  and  (to  use  the  oft-repeated  expression  which  it  has  been  our  good  fortune 
to  chronicle  during  many  of  the  six  successive  years  just  passed)  was  the  largest  and  most 
completely  successful  fair  ever  held  in  the  county.  In  point  of  attendance,  receipts  and 
general  features,  it  far  surpassed  apy  former  exhibition  of  the  Society,  and,  although 
highly  gratifying  to  the  management,  yet  the  success  and  interest  manifested,  was  some- 
what surprising,  as  we  supposed  the  acme  had  been  attained,  at  the  previous  fair,  and 
were  fearful  lest  this  exhibition  should  not  prove  as  prosperous  as  the  preceding  one. 
But  in  this  we  were  agreeably  disappointed. 

The  Society  is  steadily  carving  its  reputation  for  usefuluess,  and  enhancing  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  county,  by  stimulating  and  encouraging  the  legitimate  labor  of 
the  husbandman,  and,  if  well  managed  in  the  future,  will  continue  to  be  a  power  for 
good  which  will  permeate  all  classes  of  labor,  science,  art,  etc. 

The  weather  was  good  throughout  the  fair,  which  is  a  necessary  oondiiion  to  success 
in  our  exhibitions  in  consequence  of  the  limited  capacity  of  our  exhibiting  halls,  which 
are  the  only  places  of  shelter  upon  the  grounds  for  the  people  in  attendance. 

The  display  in  all  the  departments  was  excellent,  while  the  industries*  of  the  county 
were  unusually  well  represented.  The  mannfacturing  interests  were  more  extensively 
aroused  than  ever  before,  and  seemed  to  appreciate  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Board  to 
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encoarage  them  in  exhibiting  the  products  of  their  skill,  and  giving  the  farmer  and 
others  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  labor-saving  machinery  of  this  enterprising  and 
enlightened  age. 

The  number  of  horses  on  exhibition  was  unusually  large — more  than  could  be  accom- 
modated with  stalls — and  in  some  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  class,  were  more  numerous 
than  ever  before,  while  probably  the  quality  was  not  above  the  average.  This  class  of 
animals  are  more  numerously  exhibited  at  our  fair  than  any  other  kind,  and,  as  a  conse- 
qaence,  greater  provision  has  been  njade  for  them.  It  is  believed  they  outnumber  all 
other  classes  of  animals  combined  at  our  fairs.  Our  cattle  display  was  good,  with  more 
Thoroughbreds  on  the  grounds  than  usual,  while  the  graded  stock  was  not  of  a  flattering 
oharacter.  Hogs — ^good  and  large  display,  and  ahead  of  last  year,  notwithstanding  the 
depreciated  market  value  of  this  class  of  stock.  Our  farmers  are  paying  more  attention 
to  the  breeding  of  the  better  grades  of  swine  than  ever  before,  and  we  have  some  splen- 
did specimens  in  our  county.  The  sheep  exhibition  was  very  fine,  with  a  greater  variety 
of  grades  than  ever  before,  but  chiefly  confined  to  the  Merinos  and  Leicesters.  The  long- 
wooled  sheep  are  being  introduced  in  our  county  quite  extensively.  Mules  were  more 
nnmerous  than  usual,  with  a  good  display  of  the  several  ages,  and  of  good  sizes  and 
styles. 

Our  cereal  crops,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  generally  good,  and  the  "  tillers  of 
the  soil''  rewarded  for  their  labors  in  the  substantial  manner  which  encourages  them  to 
renewed  exertions.  Our  wheat  crop  was  not  as  good  as  was  anticipated  from  the  prom- 
ise it  gave  early  in  the  season,  as  only  a  few  days  before  it  was  ready  to  hainrest,  in  some 
localities,  the  stalk  became  affected  near  the  head,  and  bent  over  in  drooping  form,  while 
the  grain  was  somewhat  injured.  In  other  localities  it  was  a  little  injured  by  the  fly, 
hat  not  .to  any  great  extent.  The  crop  was  not  as  good  as  it  was  last  year,  although  in 
some  parts  of  the  county  the  yield  was  unusually  good.  More  acres  have  been  sown  in  , 
wheat  this  fall  than  there  were  last  year,  or  has  been  for  many  years. 

Corn  has  been  a  prolific  crop  in  this  county  the  past  season — a  large  number  of  acres 
having  been  planted,  and  the  yield  bountiful  and  of  a  superior  character. 

The  hay  crop  was  short,  but  the  weather  was  good  for  curing  and  storing  that  which 
was  produced. 

The  largest  crop  of  oats  that  has  been  raised  in  this  county  for  years,  was  harvested 
this  season.  The  yield  was  above  the  average,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  Norway 
oats,,  which  have  been  sown  in  this  county,  in  many  localities,  has  proved  a  failure,  but 
whether  from  the  dishonesty  of  the  dealers,  who  may  have  palmed  off  a  spurious  article 
npon  our  farmers,  the  inferior  quality  of  the  grain,  or  its  lack  of  adaptation  to  our  cli- 
mate and  soil,  are  matters  not  yet  determined  by  us. 

The  potato  crop  was  good,  hut  not  a  large  yield,  yet  of  generally  fine  quality  and  ex- 
cellent flavor.  The  Colorado  potato  bug,  which  preyed  upon  the  crop  last  year,  made 
its  appearance  again  this  season  in  increased  numbers  in  some  localities,  particularly 
about  the  county  seat,  but  its  ravages  were  not  as  general  as  was  feared  they  might  be. 

Oar  fruit  crop  has  been  excellent,  and  much  larger  than  it  was  last  year.  Apples  have 
yielded  well,  and  generally  good  and  perfect,  although  there  are  some  complaints  of 
early  decay  in  the  winter  apples.  The  peach  crop  was  good,  and  of  excellent  character. 
Plnms  yielded  prolifically,  and  were  above  an  average  crop.  Many  grapes  are  raised 
near  the  county  seat,  and  the  vines  produced  well  this  season. 

The  weather  was  somewhat  dry  throughout  the  year,  but  we  were  favored  with  sea- 
sonable showers,  which  materially  benefited  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  county.  A 
little  more  rain  the  past  fall  would  have  been  beneficial  in  enabling  the  husbandman  to 
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break  np  the  ground  earlier,  preparatory  to  seeding,  yet  is  believed  that  delay  only  was 
occasioned  thereby. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  good,  and  has 
steadily  augmented  its  resources,  until  we  now  close  up  the  present  year  with  a  good 
balance  in  the  treasury.  The  Society  is  in  the  most  flourishing  cpndition  it  has  ever 
attained  since  Its  organization,  and  has  acquired  a  reputation  second  to  none  in  this 
Congressional  district. 

The  receipts  from  the  fair  were  $1,684.75 — an  amount  greater  than  ever  realized  before. 
We  have  paid  all  the  premiums  awarded,  together  with  the  expenses  of  holding  the  fair, 
and  have  a  balance  on  hand  of  $396.36.  The  number  of  members  was  783,  and  the  num- 
ber of  entries  1,005 — both  being  largely  in  excess  of  previous  years,  and  the  entries 
greater  than  ever  known  before  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 

Our  ground's  were  enlarged  during  the  past  year,  and  a  good  and  substantial  fence 
built  nearly  around  the  entire  inclosure.  We  will  now  have  more  room  to  spread  out, 
and  expect  to  make  a  half-mile  track  upon  the  grounds  the  coming  year — a  change  that 
has  been  long  desired  by  our  lovers  of  speed  in  the  horse. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  hay  and  potatoes. 
Hereto,  I  annex  a  statement  of  some  raised,  with  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  1870 : 

Am*t  raised.       Av.  yield. 


Wheat,       bush 

Kye,  "     

Buckwheat,  "     

Oats,  *'     

Barley,  "     

Com,  "     

Hay — Timothy,  tons 

"        Clover,       ."    

Flax,  lbs.  fiber 

Potatoes,  bush 

Tobacco,  lbs 

Sorghum,  galls,  syrup 

Maple  Sugar,  lbs 

"       Syrup,  galls 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bush 

Apples,  **      

Peaches,  *'      

Pears,  "      

No.  of  acres  in  orchards,  4,355. 


185,701 

Hi 

1,541 

10  47 

1,840 

112-5 

106,502 

19i 

335 

12  8-9 

615,555 

m 

16,190 

1  1-12 

2,382 

1 

200 

. . 

27,868 

57 

488,335 

846i  . 

40,127 

1131 

340 

413 

5,148 

85  1-6 

43,629 

1,959 

637 

MORROW  COUNTY. 

There  were  two  entries  of  field  crops;  but  a  failure,  on  the  part  of  those  making 
entries,  to  file  their  required  report  of  tillage,  etc. 

The  Society  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  Our  county  is  vnall ;  and,  while  wo  fail  to  get 
up  that  enthusiasm  manifested  in  some  counties,  by  want,  perhaps,  of  large  purses  for 
trotting  and  mnning,  yet  all  branches  of  industry  are  well  represented,  and  each  receive 
their  due  share  of  importance,  making  our  fairs  much  more  interesting  to  the  massea 
than  the  more  spirited  trotting  circles. 

Our  members  number  234. 
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Oar  connty  being  reasonably  adapted  for  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  grains  and 
fraits  raised  in  Central  and  Northern  Ohio,  our  productions  are  of  that  general  class  of 
grains,  seeds,  fruits,  and  stock  of  all  kinds,  usually  raised  and  grown  in  localities  of  this 
kind.  Fair  crops  and  prices  have  prevailed,  notwithstanding  the  severe  drouth  that 
prevailed  daring  the  summer  and  fall,  and  continues  to  the  present  time.  No  destructive 
insects  have  appeared  among  us  to  materially  injure  us.  • 


NOBLE  COUNTY. 

The  nineteenth  annual  Fair  of  Noble  county  was  held  on  the  Society's  grounds,  at 
Sarahsville,  on  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  October,  1871.  This  year  has  been  a  full  average 
one  in  the  county.  The  principal  crops  grown  in  this  county  are  wheat,  oats,  com  and 
tobacco,  and  some  sorghum.  The  wheat  crop,  this  year,  was  a  short  one ;  com,  a  very 
large  crop  on  bottom  land— we  had  the  best  yield  for  many  years ;  oats  good ;  tobacco, 
an  average  crop ;  potatoes  good ;  hay,  both  clover  and  timothy,  good ;  apple  crop  very 
light ;  peach  crop  good.  The  exhibition  of  stock  was  good,  and  of  good  stock ;  the  show 
of  horses  was  very  fine ;  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  the  show  was  not  so  good. 

Our  hall  was  very  well  filled  by  the  ladies,  for  which  we  give  them  great  praise. 

The  Society  numbers  now  204  members,  an  Increase  of  some  twenty-five,  which  tells 
well  for  our  Society;  and  it  is  expected  by  its  friends  that  it  will  increase  next  year. 


OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

The  Ottawa  County  Annual  Fair  was  held  at  Port  Clinton  (the  county  seat),  the  20th, 
21st  and  22d  of  September,  A.  D.  1871.  The  first  day,  and  the  second  until  about  10 
o'clock,  was  cold  and  disagreeable,  which  was  quite  a  drawback  in  this,  to  wit :  the 
entries  were  much  smaller,  and  the  attendance  also  much  smaller,  than  would  have  been 
had  it  been  warmer  weather ;  still  it  was  a  decided  success  over  last  year— the  receipts 
last  year  being  |137.25,  and  this  year  $339.45,  and  would  in  all  probability  have  reached 
|500  had  the  weather  been  fine. 

The  horse  department  was  the  largest  and  best  ever  exhibited  in  the  county,  which 
was  admitted  by  every  one,  there  being  79  entries.  There  has  been  a  great  improvement 
in  the  department  of  agriculture  in  the  last  few  years,  and  still  increases.  Also  the  cattle 
department  was  the  largest  and  best  ever  exhibited  in  this  county,  and  the  interest  in 
this  department  is  increasing  very  fast  in  our  county — the  number  of  entries  being  35. 
The  sheep  department  was  very  good  (but  being  a  few  entries),  and  would  be  hard  to 
beat  anywhere.  The  number  of  entries  amounted  to  30.  The  swine  department  was 
good,  and  is  still  on  the  increase  each  year,  our  citizens  taking  more  interest  each  year, 
and  will  continue  to  improve  their  stock.  Entries  amounting  to  10 — entries  was  small. 
The  entries  of  agricultural  implements  were  small,  but  good,  and  I  think  will  continue  to 
increase.    Number  of  entries,  18. 

The  sixth  department,  dairy  products  and  provisions,  was  quite  small  this  year,  there 
not  being  that  interest  taken  that  should  be,  but  think  it  is  increasing.    The  number  o 
entries  amounted  to  70.    The  department  of  vegetables  was  very  good,  and  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  better  had  the  fair  been  two  weeks  later.    Number  of  entries,  72. 
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The  graiu  samples  were  excellent,  and  quite  a  good  many  entries  for  a  small  portion  of 
the  connty  to  furnish,  being  a  low,  flat  country. 

The  department  of  fruit  is  hard  to  beat,  but  would  have  been  much  better  had  it  been 
a  week  or  two  later.  Number  of  entries,  88.  The  entries  of  grapes  were  small  this  year, 
the  crop  being  generally  poor  to  what  it  was  last  year,  although  there  was  quite  a  good 
crop.    Number  of  entries,  14. 

The  department  of  domestic  manufactures  was  very  small,  compared  with  other  years, 
not  speaking  of  last  year,  but  what  there  was  were  good.  Number  of  entries,  14.  The 
departments  of  ornamental  and  needle- work,  fine  arts,  etc.,  was,  as  you  can  see,  yery 
small,  consequently  could  not  be  a  very  grand  show ;  but  the  articles  were  good,  what 
there  was,  being  48  entries. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Society  amounts  to  210. 

The  prospect  for  the  year  of  1872  looks  good,  and  I  think,  without  doubt,  a  great  deal 
more  interest  will  be  t<aken  to  make  it  a  success  over  former  fairs. 

The  crops  throughout  the  county  were  never  better ;  the  wheat  crop  was  good  every- 
where ;  and  I  can  safely  say  the  com  crop  was  never  known  to  be  so  heavy  and  good, 
and  such  quantities  raised  as  the  last  year ;  and  in  fact  there  were  large  crops  of  every 
kind,  and  is  still  on  the  increase  every  year,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  increase,  as 
our  county  is  improving  every  year,  a  great  portion  of  it  being  timbered  land. 

There  was  not  that  interest  taken  this  year  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  directors  as 
should  have  been  to  make  the  fair  interesting  and  beneficial  generally. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  potatoes;  some  rye 
and  barley  are  also  raised,  but  in  small  quantities ;  also  sorghum.  Amount  of  wheat 
raised,  95,000  bushels ;  average  yield  per  acre,  15  bushels.  Amount  of  com  raised,  375,000 
bushels ;  the  average  yield  per  acre,  50  bushels.  Amount  of  oats  raised,  185,000  bushels ; 
the  average  yield  per  acre,  30  bushels..  Amount  of  potatoes  raised,  75,000  bushels ;  the 
average  yield  per  acre,  75  bushels.  Amomnt  of  rye  raised,  900  bushels;  the  average  yield 
per  acre,  15  bushels.  Amount  of  barley  raised,  275  bushels ;  the  average  yield  per  acre, 
12  bushels.  Number  of  gallons  of  sorghum  produced,  10,000;  number  of  gallons  per 
acre,  85  gallons.  Amount  of  buckwheat,  3,500  bushels;  average  yield  per  acre,  15 
bushels. 

The  Society  paid  only  about  70  per  cent,  of  its  premiums,  but  hope  to  pay,  or  be  able 
to  pay,  the  tnll  amount  next  year. 


PERRY  COUNTY. 

The  Perry  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  third  annual  fair,  on  the  fair  grounds 
of  the  Society,  near  New  Lexington,  on  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  days  of  October,  1871.  The 
weather  was  extremely  dry,  and  blinding  clouds  of  dust  were  flying  all  the  time,  which 
made  it  quite  disagreeable.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  attendance  was  equal  to  that  of 
either  of  the  former  fairs  of  the  Society,  and  would  have  been  much  larger  had  not  the 
fairs  of  the  adjoining  counties  of  Licking  and  Hocking  been  held  at  the  same  time. 

The  total  number  of  entries  was  608 ;  and  the  receipts,  from  all  sources,  amounted  to 
nearly  $1,900.    The  amount  paid  in  premiums  was  $950. 

The  show  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  was  very  fine.  Vegetable  hall  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  the  finest  specimens  of  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  county  in  the  State.    The  ladies  were  on  hand  with  their  productions  in 
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quite  large  nnmberSi  and  made  a  grand  show  in  the  hall  prepared  for  their  reception.  In 
the  bread  and  butter  department  the  contest  was  quite  lively,  and"  the  specimens  were 
so  nearly  alike  that  the  awarding  committees  found  considerable  trouble  in  deciding.  In 
manufactures  and  implements  the  display  was  larger  than  at  previous  fairs,  and  all  the 
specimens  of  the  very  best  quality. 

The  display  of  apples  w«s  very  fine ;  pears  and  peaches  few  in  number,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season.  The  entries  of  grapes  were  small  in  number,  but  the  specimens 
of  fruit  were  excellent  in  quality. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  The 
extremely  dry  weather  in  some  parts  of  the  county  affected  the  different  crops  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  average  production  of  each  may  fall  a  little  short  of  that  of  former 
years. 

The  Auditor's  report  will  show  the  amount  of  the  productions  of  the  various  crops  of 
the  county,  and  the  number  and  value  of  farm  stock,  etc.,  and  it  will  not  be  inserted  in 
this  report. 

The  railroad  interest  in  Perry  county  is  becoming  quite  extensive,  and  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  county  is  unsurpassed,  and  is  being  rapidly  developed,  and  must  greatly 
increase  the  population  in  the  south  part  of  the  county. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  county  are  improving,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  improved 
manner  of  putting  in  and  securing  farm  crops,  and  by  the  introduction  of  fine  cattle, 
horses,  sheep  and  hogs,  and  the  better  care  and  management  of  them,  since  our  Society 
has  been  in  existence ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  spirit  of  improvement  may  continue. 

No  competition  for  farm  crops  this  year. 

Number  of  members  belonging  to  the  Society,  600. 


PICKAWAY  COUNTY. 

The  twentieth  annual  exhibition  oi  the  Pickaway  County  Agricultural  Society  w£s 
held  at  Circleville,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  19th,  20tb, 
21st  and  22d,  1871,  and  was  a  gratifying  success  in  almost  every  respect,*  and  financially 
more  than  realized  the  expectations  of  the  management.  The  aggregate  of  entries  Avas 
slightly  in  excess  of  last  year.  The  two  last  days  the  attendance  was  immense,  estimated 
as  the  largest  assemblage  of  people  ever  congregated  on  the  grounds. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  fair  amounted  to  $3,236. 

The  exhibition,  in  all  its  departments,  was  fully  up  to  the  best  county  fairs.  The  dis- 
play of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  was  excellent.  There  were  more  and  better  hogs 
than  ever  before  exhibited  in  this  county.  In  the  draught,  roadster,  and  all  other  work 
classes  of  horses,  the  competition  was  lively,  and  many  splendid  animals  were  shown. 
In  the  thoroughbred  clas8,  the  entries  were  few.  The  trials  of  speed  were  exciting  and 
highly  interesting.  There  was  a  fine  display  of  thoroughbred  cattle.  The  premium  for 
best  herd,  owned  by  one  person,  was  awarded  to  George  Wood,  and  the  premium  for  best 
herd,  owned  by  exhibiter  in  county,  to  N.  W.  Perrill.  Both  these  herds  were  good  op<  ». 
In  the  sweepstakes,  George  W.  Gregg  was  awarded  the  premium  for  the  best  bull  of  * .  y 
age,  and  George  Wood  for  best  cow  or  heifer. 

In  the  ladies*  department  there  was  not  as  full  a  display  as  for  several  years  yast ;  but 
yet  hard  to  beat — equal  to  the  average  of  fairs.  The  $15  premium  for  best  varities  of 
preserves  was  given  to  Mrs.  T.  W.  Jones,  of  Scioto  township,  and  the  v.O  premium  for 
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the  best  varieties  of  jellies  to  Miss  Kate  Decker,  of  Madison  township.  For  the  flO  pre- 
mium, offered  for  the  best  loaf  of  wheat  bread,  there  were  fourteen  entries,  and  the 
award  was  ma<}e  to  Miss  Kate  Decker.  For  the  butter  premium  of  $5  there  were  nine 
entiies,  and  Mrs.  George  Wood  received  the  award. 

The  display  of  fruit,  of  all  kinds,  was  first  rate.  S.  D.  Reigel,  who  is  a  successful  grape 
grower,  near  Adelphi,  exhibited  a  choice  lot  of  grapes,  of  the  best  varieties. 

Mechanics'  hall  was  well  tilled,  and  the  elegant  carriages  and  buggies  attracted  much 
attention  and  were  generally  admired. 

Tournament. — On  Friday  afternoon  sixteen  gallant  knights,  under  the  marshalship  of 
Dr.  F.  M.  Black,  entered  the  arena,  and  contended  for  the  mastery,  resulting  as  follows : 
First  prize,  saddle  horse,  William  Fuller,  Jr.,  Darby ville ;  second  prize,  saddle,  James  R. 
Bolin,  Circleville ;  third  prize,  bridle,  whip  and  spurs,  B.  J.  Lancaster,  Circleville. 

During  the  past  two  years  substantial  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Society,  and  others  are  in  contemplation. 

Crops. — ^Wheat  excellent  and  yield  good ;  com,  large  crop ;  oats  good ;  barley,  small 
crop — not  much  grown  in  this  county ;  potatoes,  fair  crop,  notwithstanding  the  ravages 
of  the  Colorado  bug ;  fruit,  partial  crop. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  Scioto  Valley,  and  adaptation  to 
eom  growing,  I  will  mention  that  eighteen  acres  of  William  Renick's  Westfall  farm,  in 
this  county,  known  as  the  "  Old  King  Field,"  has  grown  corn  for  sixty-five  stwcesitive  years, 
having  been  first  planted  in  com  in  the  spring  of  1807,  and  every  year  since.  This  year 
the  yield  was  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Several  hundred  acres  of  broom  com  were 
planted  this  season  by  O.  E.  Niles,  E.  &  J.  P.  Smith  and  John  Fleming,  producing  a  large 
yield. 

The  hog  crop  of  this  county,  the  present  year,  is  large  and  mostly  heavy  weights,  a 
largo  portion  finding  a  home  market.  Messrs.  Ruggles  and  John  Grace  packed  about 
17,000.    Price  from  |3.80  to  |4  for  greater,  portion. 

The  unprecented  drouth,  extending  through  the  summer  aod  fall,  caused  much  incon- 
venience to  farmers  in  watering  stock. 

A  full  acreage  of  wheat  has  been  sown  this  fali. 

The  ''Darby  Farmers'  Club"  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  numbering  over  one  hundred 
members,  and  has  proved  a  social  and  practical  benefit  to  all  concerned.  * 


PORTAGE  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  Fair  of  the  Portage  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the 
25th,  26th,  and  27th  days  of  September,  1871,  at  the  fair-grounds  near  Ravenna.  Much 
more  interest  was  manifested  in  the  success  of  the  Fair  and  Society  than  for  ten  years 
past.  The  attendance  at  the  Fair  was  good,  notwithstanding  all  the  days  of  the  Fair 
were  very  cold  and  disagreeable. 

The  exhibition  of  Durham  cattle  was  never  excelled,  or  even  equaled,  in  the  county 
before.  The  show  of  poultry  was  never  equaled,  as  there  are  a  great  many  breeders  of 
fancy  fowls  in  the  county,  and  especially  in  Ravenna.  There  was  also  a  good  show  of 
all  kinds  of  live-stock.  The  exhibition  in  Floral  Hall  was  not  as  good  as  last  year.  Tho 
exhibition  in  Vegetable  Hall  would  be  hard  to  surpass.  There  were  no  destructive  insects 
in  the  county  this  year  to  interfere  with  the  crops  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  said  that 
the  Colorado  potato  bug  made  its  appearance,  but  it  could  not  be  learned  that  they  were 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  any  injury. 
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Butter  and  cheese  are  still  the  staple  products  of  Portage  county,  and  threaten  to 
absorb  and  swallow  up  every  other  agricultural  interest  j  and  -whether  the  bending  of 
all  interests  to  that  of  milk  is  calculated  to  advance  the  general  prosperity  of  the  county, 
add  to  its  population,  ajad  increase  wealth  and  intelligence,  is  a  question  that  admits  of 
much  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  best  citizens. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  average  of  the  yield  of  crops  for  the  last  year,  and  will 
not  be  attempted,  except  to  say  that  crops  of  all  kinds,  except  buckwheat,  were  good, 
and  some  kinds  much  above  the  average. 


PREBLE  COUNTY. 

The  Preble  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  twentieth  annual  Fair  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  September  26th  to  29th,  inclusive,  A.  D.  1870.  There 
appeared  to  be  an  increased  interest  manifest,  and  the  prospects  of  its  usefulness  and 
progress  flattering,  the  total  number  of  entries  made  beiog  near  thirty-two  hundred, 
showing  a  fair  increase  over  last  year.  There  appears  to  be  a  steady-growing  interest 
in  behalf  of  our  Society  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  generally ;  this  is  manifest  by  the 
attendance,  and  also  the  number  of  entries  in  the  different  departments. 

In  the  departments  of  horses  and  cattle  our  show  was  very  fine,  probably  better  than 
it  ever  was  before  in  the  county.  This,  however,  was  not  altogether  of  stock  from  our 
own  county.  Persons  from  the  adjoining  counties  came  with  their  stock  and  placed 
them  upon  exhibition  as  competitors  against  Old  PreblCi  and  in  several  instances  were 
successful  in  carrying  away  ihe  red  ribbons.  Much  as  we  may  regret  it  that  such  is  the 
fdict,  it  is  all  right,  and  if  our  people  in  the  future  do  not  wish  to  lose  the  premiums,  they 
must  be  sure  they  have  the  stock.  I  believe  it  Would  add  to  the  advantage  of  our  Fairs 
if  we  could  manage  to  get  up  more  strife  between  the  different  counties,  as  rivals  in  the 
show,  so  that  an  exchange  of  stock  on  exhibition  at  the  different  Fairs  would  be  made  • 
but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  need  any  feelings  of  hatred  between  the  citizens  of  the 
different  counties.    The  membership  of  our  Society  is  about  1,750. 

For  the  past  five  years  our  Society  has  been  burdened  with  an  indebtedness  so  as  to 
deprive  the  board  of  making  a  premium  list  such  as  they  would  have  done  under  differ- 
ent circumstances  j  but  the  matter  has  been  kept  before  the  people  in  itd  true  light,  and 
in  due  time  the  people  acted,  through  the  county  commissioners,  after  having  secured 
the  passage  of  a  special  law  for  that  purpose.  A  levy  was  made  for  the  defraying  of  the 
debt,  amounting  to  f  1,800,  which  will  now  enable  the  Society  to  improve  the  ground, 
and  make  it  not  only  a  place  of  usefulness,  but  of  pleasure. 

There  are  no  reports  received  from  field  crops  yet.  The  wheat  crop  in  the  county  was 
very  good ;  corn  crop,  more  than  an  average — taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  the 
old  crop  on  hand,  it  makes  an  extraordinary  heavy  crop;  barley,  good;  oat  crop,  very  good; 
flax,  light ;  the  tobacco  crop,  for  the  number  of  acres,  large ;  potato  crop  moderate 
in  some  localities.  The  crop  was  badly  damaged  by  the  Colorado  bug.  The  peach  crop 
was  not  very  heavy ;  the  apple  crop  was  very  good. 

We  have  in  this  county,  in  successful  operation,  eight  drain-tile  manufactories,  and  all 
their  efforts  cannot  supply  the  demand.  Every  year  the  farmers  become  the  more  con- 
vinced of  the  usefulness  of  draining  the  ground. 


PUTNAM  COUNIT. 
At  our  annual  Fair,  held  on  the  27th,  28th  and  39th  of  September,  1871,  there  were 
awarded  three  hundred  and  forty-two  premiums,  amounting  to  three  hundred  and  forty- 
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i  four  dollars  and  forty  cents.    Of  this  sum,  $315.70  was  drawn  irom  the  treasary  of  the 

[  Society. 

I  There  were  this  year  six  huqdred  and  three  entries  made,  being  an  increase  of  sixty- 

I  six  over  the  number  of  last  year. 

/  There  were  enrolled  as  members,  daring  the  present  year,  three  handred  and  eighteen 

persons,  being  an  increase  of  sixty-one  over  the  number  last  y6ar. 
On  field  CI  ops  there  was  no  competition,  there  beidg  but  one  entry  made,  and  no  re- 
'  port  of  the  same  made  to  the  Secretary. 

j  The  crops,  the  present  year,  have  been  the  best  raised  for  a  number  of  years;  while 

the  yield  of  grain  and  roots  has  been  immense,  and  the  quality  excellent. 
)  The  fruit  crop  has  not  been  as  large  as  that  of  former  years,  the  orchards  being 

I  stripped  of  their  foliage,  early  in  the  season,  by  a  species  of  caterpillar,  which  prevented 

.  the  trees  from  bearing  the  quantity  or  quality  of  fruit  produced  last  year. 

{  The  Colorado  potato  bug  made  its  appearance  in  this  county  early  in  the  spring,  but  only 

.  worked  upon  the  earlier  varieties  of  potatoes,  and  only  partially  injured  them.    The  late 

»  potatoes  were  not  damaged  in  the  least,  and  the  crop  is  a  very  fair  average.    A  small  bug 

I  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  sweet  potato  vines,  and,  in  some  localities, 

j  almost  destroyed  the  crop. 

f  The  principal  crops  raised  this  season  were  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  clover  seed.   But 

'  little  barley  was  raised  in  the  county.    Some  tobacco  was  raised  this  season,  and  the 

.  crop  is  excellent,  comparing  favorably  with  the  very  best  raised  in  the  State. 

I  '    There  was  on  exhibition  at  the  fair,  and  at  other  places,  a  number  of  stalks  of  corn 

j  measuring  18  ft.  2  inches  in  length,  and  having  upon  each  stalk  two  large  and  well-filled 

/  ears  of  corn.    This  corn  came  from  different  parts  of  the  county. 

Our  fair  was  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county,  and  was  a  decided  improvement  on  fairs 
of  other  years.    The  number  of  entries,  the  membership,  and  the  attendance  being  larger 
,  than  ever  before,  while  the  articles  and  animals  ou  exhibition  were  superior  to  those  of 

former  years. 
The  membership  of  the  Society,  owing  to  some  local  diflSculties,  is  confined  almost  ex- 
.  clusivoly  to  four  townships  in  the  county,  the  other  eleven  townships  taking  but  little 
interest  in  the  Society.  However,  the  present  management  are  laboring  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  Society  in  every  township  in  the  county,  and  hope  to  succeed  in  their  un- 
dertaking. 

Our  Society  is  now  on  the  road  to  success,  and  wo  expect  to  double  its  membership 
during  the  coming  year,  as  we  now  have  our  grounds  in  complete  order,  and  have  th*» 
necessary  facilities  for  accommodating  exhibitors  and  others.  We  have  also  substantial 
buildings  which  will  last  for  many  years,  and,  therefore,  can  hereafter  increase  the 
amount  oiFered  for  premiums,  and  thereby  induce  a  greater  interest  in  our  annual  exhi- 
bitions. 


RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

The  annual  fair  was  held  on  September  19th,  20th,  21st  and  2*2<l,  and  was  the  best 
attended  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  county.  The  grounds  are  having  fine  improve- 
ments added  each  year,  and  we  think  will  already  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the 
State.  Being  located  so  near  the  city,  they  have  rapidly  increased  in  value,  and  are  now 
worth,  we  should  say,  three  times  what  they  were  purchased  for.  By  another  year  the 
Holly  Water  Works  will  be  finished  and  in  operation  by  the  city,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Board  to  take  advantage  of  this  to  convey  a  supply  of  Tvatcr  to  the  grounds  for 
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nsefnl,  and  to  erect  several  fonntains  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  nnmber  of  members 
Is  now  96,  and  the  Society  is  in  as  flonrishing  a  condition  as  its  most  sanguine  friends 
could  expect.  There  is  still  somewhat  of  a  debt  dae  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
groonds,  bat  it  is  in  snch  shape  that  it  can  be  met  and  paid  within  a  year  or  two. 

The  principal  crops  raised  are  wheat,  oats  and  com,  bat  we  have  no  data  at  hands  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  each  raised  the  last  year.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  harvest  was 
abundant,  with  more  than  an  average  ^ield  of  these  products. 

Tho  potato  bug  was  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  but  did  not  prevail  to  gen- 
eral extent,  and  the  potato  crop  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  raised  in  the  county. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  the  fact  that  several  Farmers'  Clubs  have  been  organized  in 
the  county,  the  one  in  Springfield  township,  particularly,  being  worthy  of  mention.  We 
think  we  are  Justified  in  saying  that  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  county  are  in  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  condition. 


BOSS  COUNTY. 

lliis  Society  was  organized  in  March,  1870,  and  leased  for  the  term  of  ^ve  years  about 
forty-five  acres  of  ground  adjoining  the  city  of  Chillioothe.  It  has  expended  in  building 
halls,  shedding,  and  improving  the  grounds,  about  $6,600.  The  improvements  are  all  of 
substantial  character,  and  the  grounds  will  compare  favorably  with  tfny  fair  grounds  in 
the  State. 

Our  annual  fair  for  1871  was  held  September  12th,  13th,  14th  and  15th,  and  on  account 
of  rain,  was  continued  over  the  16th. 

The  number  of  members  exceed  300.  The  aggregate  of  premiums  offered  amounts  to 
(2,500;  number  of  entries,  1,264;  amount  of  premiums  paid,  $1,988.50.  The  expense  of 
the  Society,  including  a  debt  of  last  year  of  $370.16,  amounts  to  $6,659.12;  receipts  from 
all  sources,  $4,893.77 ;  leaving  the  Society  in  debt  $1,763.45,  which  has  been  promptly 
advanced  to  the  Society  by  the  managers.  Our  receipts  this  year,  owing  to  rain  and 
report  of  small-pox  near  the  grounds,  did  not  come  up  to  our  expectations ;  but,  notwith- 
standing that,  we  paid  all  premiums  and  expenses  and  eleven  hundred  dollars  on  perma- 
nent improvements,  and  with  reasonable  success  next  year  will  be  able  to  pay  all  our 
indebtedness. 

The  show  of  horses  was  very  extensive  and  ereditable.  Cattle  was  excellent  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  especially.  This  being  the  pioneer  county  of  the  State  in  producing 
thoroughbred  cattle,  it  gave  a  new  life  to  the  dormant  love  of  fine  cattle  among  our 
fanners,  and  no  doubt  will  soon  place  us  where  we  belong— in  the  front  ranks  of  cattle 
breeders  of  the  State.  It  is  no  more  than  just  to  mention  Mr.  R.  R.  Seymour  and  his  fine 
herd  (exhibited  at  the  last  State  Fair),  also  Mr.  George  Grimes ;  these  gentlemen  exhib- 
ited cattle  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  fair  in  the  world.  The  show  of  hogs  was,  without 
doubt,  as  good  as  the  best  in  quantity  and  quality.  '*  Elm-peelers''  in  this  county  are 
very  scarce. 

Mechanics'  Hall  was  crowded  in  all  its  departments,  a  credit  to  our  manufactures  and 
dealers ;  the  display  of  carriages  and  wagons  made  in  this  county  was  very  fine. 

Horticultural  and  Floral  Hall,  under  the  management  of  the  live  and  fiourishirg 
Horticvltural  Society,  was  a  grand  success.  The  display  of  grapes  was  perfect ;  peaches 
good,  being  late  in  the  season ;  apples  fijie ;  farm  and  garden  products  very  large,  and 
excellent  display.  It  was  a  surprise  to  ourselves  to  find  our  county  contained  such  a 
large  and  prosperous  interest  in  the  horticultural  products.  The  hall  was  tastefully 
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arraDged  and  decorated^  and  with  the  elegant,  new  fountain  was  a  pleasing  sight,  and 
prononnced  by  all  the  handsomest  and  best  horticaltnral  display  ever  seen  in  Sonthem 
Ohio. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  count  y  made  about  three-fourths  of  an  average  crop ;  com  a 
fair  average  crop,  owing  to  the  dry  weather ;  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.,  not  as  good  as 
usual. 

Our  fruit  was  good,  with  the  exception  of  apples.  The  exports  were  about  as  follows : 
10,000  bush,  peaches,  2,200  bush,  plums,  1,000  bush,  raspbersies,  150  tons  grapes.  Straw- 
berries, a  very  short  crop. 

No  entries  made  in  field  crops. 


SANDUSKY  COUNTY. 

The  Sandusky  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  nineteenth  annual  fair -on  their 
new  grounds,  at  Fremont,  October  4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th,  1871,  which  proved  a  decided 
success,  being  the  largest  fair  ever  held  in  this  county.  The  Society  is  now  the  owner 
of  thirty  acres  of  good  land,  covered  with  native  forest  trees,  and  situated  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  business  part  of  the  city  of  Fremont,  and  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 

Our  buildings  are  large,  commodious  and  well  constructed,  and  rank  with  the  best 
county  fair  buildings  in  the  State. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  an  awakening  up  of  the  people  of  the  county  to  the  importance 
of  the  usefulness  of  agricultural  societies,  which  was  fully  demonstrated  by.  the  interest 
taken  in  our  last  annual  exhibition,  it  having  excelled  all  others  in  quality,  quantity  and 
variety  of  the  various  kinds  of  stock,  farm  products  and  mechanical  implements. 

Our  fine  art  hall  was  tastefully  arranged  and  well  filled  with  usefhl  and  fancy  articles, 
and  was,  in  all  respects,  creditable  to  the  ladies  of  the  county.  The  display  in  domestic, 
mechanics'  and  fhiit  halls  was  all  that  could  be  expected,  and  in  quality  was  never  sur- 
passed. There  was  a  large  display  of  agricultural  implements,  carriages  and  wagons  of 
all  descriptions,  and  all  of  superior  workmanship.  The  exhibition  of  horses  deserves 
especial  mention,  and  was  pronounced  by  competent  Judges  to  be  equal  to  any  exhibition 
ever  seen  at  any  county  fiiir.  The  display  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry  was  good, 
and  generally  of  an  improved  character. 

Number  of  members,  1,002 ;  number  of  entries,  1,560. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  on  the  third  day  of  the  fair  by  Hon.  Wm.  Lang, 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  was  listened  to  by  a  large  and  attentive 
audience. 

The  season  of  1871  has  been  an  average  one  in  this  county.  The  principal  crops  grown 
are  wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  clover-seed  and  hay.  Average  yield  per  acre :  Wheat,  15 
bushels ;  com,  40  bushels ;  oats,  a  large  crop,  50  bushels ;  potatoes,  a  fine  crop,  150  bushels. 
No  insects  have  injured  the  crops  to  any  great  extent. 

The  Sandusky  County  Agricultural  Society  has  become  a  permanent  institution,  and  is 
in  a  thriving  condition.  The  success  of  the  nineteenth  annual  exhibition  has  given  the 
friends  of  the  association  renewed  courage,  and  they  are  determined  that  the  next  flEiir 
shall  excel  in  every  particular. 
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SENECA  COUNTY. 


The  nineteentb  year  of  history  of  this  Society  has  been,  in  all  respects,  satisfactory. 

By  an  expenditure  of  $2,000  during  the  year,  we  inclosed  considerable  stabling,  and 
covered  all  open  stalls  and  pens,  besides  providing  elevated  seating  for  two  thousand 
persons,  all  roofed,  and  putting  one-half  mile  driving  track  in  perfect  condition.  Im- 
provement now  in  progress,  to  cost  ^00,  will  make  our  grounds  equal  to  any  in  the 
State. 

No  special  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  obtain  a  large  membership,  and  they  now 
count  but  two  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

During  the  first  week  of  June  we  held  a  Stock  Fair,  continuing  three  days,  upon  which 
we  made  a  clear  profit  of  (658.45.  The  exhibition  was  large,  and  contained  some  of  the 
best  stock  of  our  county,  as  well  as  many  fine  thoroughbred  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  from  remote  parts  of  the  State.  There  was  a  splendid  display  of  agricultural 
implements  and  machines,  invited  without  premiums. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  manifested  in  our  fairs,  and  their  influence  is  witnessed  in 
the  marked  improvement  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  our 
farmer^  are  seeking  the  most  approved  implements.  We  have  better  farming,  and  larger 
yields,  than  ever  before,  and  all  departments  of  productive  industry  in  the  county  were 
never  so  prosperous. 

The  Colorado  potato  bug  wrought  some  damage  to  our  potato  crop,  and  our  apples 
were  injured  by  worms  that,  in  some  localities,  devoured  the  foliage  of  forest  and  fruit 
trees.     • 

The  acreage  of  wheat  was  near  51,000  acres,  yielding,  probably,  19  bushels  per  acre ; 
whilst  our  32,000  acres  of  com  must  have  yielded  70  bushels  per  acre.  The  22,000  acres 
of  oats  grown  made  the  extraordinary  yield  of  66  bushels  per  acre.  Of  potatoes,  not 
over  1,100  acres  were  planted,  yielding  80  bushels  per  acre,  of  the  best  quality. 

Our  orcharding  amounts  to  near  7,000  acres,  and  the  yield  was  not  probably  over  40 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  yield  of  our  meadows  was  good,  and  pasturage  was  abundant  and  nutritious.  The 
rain-f&ll  has  been  unprecedentedly  light,  but  seasonable  showers  in  June,  and  heavy  rains 
in  August,  kept  the  ground  in  good  condition  and  developed  the  crops. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  our  first  experiment,  we  shall  hold  our  second  Stock 
Fair  on  the  4th  to  7th  days  of  June  next,  with  a  revised  premium  list,  amounting  to 
120,000.    For  the  future  of  our  Society  everything  is  encouraging. 


SHELBY  COUNTY. 

The  Shelby  County  Agricultural  Institute  held  their  twelfth  annual  fair  September 
19th,  20th,  2l8t  and  22d,  1871,  on  their  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Institute,  located  adjoin- 
ing the  town  of  Sidney,  which  proved  to  be  the  best  that  has  been  held  in  the  county. 
The  grounds  has  been  very  much  improved  from  last  year;  quite  a  number  of  evergreens 
has  been  planted,  a  new  judges'  stand  built,  and  the  track  improved,  making  it  one 
among  the  best  in  the  State.  The  number  of  entries,  attendance,  and  the  interest  in  the 
fair  &r  exceeded  that  of  any  other  previous  year.  Premiums  to  the  amount  of  eleven 
hundred  dollars  were  awarded.    This  year  there  was  no  competition  on  crops. 
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The  display  of  horses  was  good,  partienlarly  those  for  general  purposes,  draft*  and 
roadsters.  The  show  of  cattle  was  good,  partienlarly  that  of  Shorthorns,  there  being 
several  thoroughbred  herds.  The  exhibition  of  sheep  was  good — an  improvement  over 
last  year.  The  display  of  swine  was  never  better  than  this  year,  there  being  on  exhibi- 
tion many  fine  imported  thoroaghbred  hogs.  Poultry  was  well  represented  with  different 
kinds  far  superior  to  any  heretofore.  The  display  of  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables  was 
excellent.  Floral  hall,  the  ladies'  department,  was  good  and  well  arranged.  The  display 
in  the  musical  department  was  better  than  heretofore,  which  added  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  present.  The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  com  and  wheat. 
Corn  averaged  about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  wheat,  about  fourteen  bushels.  Fruits 
of  all  kinds  were  abundant,  with  the  exception  of  peaches — but  few  in  the  county.  The 
crop  of  apples  was  larger  than  has  been  known  for  several  years.  Potatoes,  a  full  crop ; 
sweet  potatoes  very  good. 

The  display  of  agricultural  implements  was  better  than  heretofore.  The  Institute 
numbers  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  members. 


STARK  COUNTY. 

The  Stark  County  Agricultural  Society  held  their  twenty-second  annual  fair  in  the 
city  of  Cahton,  September  26th,  27th,  28th  and  29th,  1871.  Owing  to  rainy,  cold  weather 
the  second  and  third  days,  the  attendance  was  not  so  good  as  formerly,  and  for  this 
reason  our  gate  receipts  were  comparatively  small.  But,  so  far  as  the  exhibition  was 
concerned,  this  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  former  fSair  held  by  this  Society.  There 
were  in  all  1,152  entries.  The  show  of  horses  was  very  good,  and  also  of  cattle — better 
than  for  several  years  before,  and  of  finer  quality;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  hogs. 
There  was  only  a  few  sheep  on  exhibition^  but  of  good  quality.  The  exhibition  of  farm 
machinery  was  superior  in  quality  and  quantity  to  any  ever  shown  on  our  grounds. 
'^  Old  Molly  Stark "  has  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  her  manufactories.  The  names  of 
many  of  her  reapers,  mowers,  separators  and  plows  are  fSamiliar  to  the  fanhers  all  over 
the  United  States.  On  the  all-important  subject  of  manufacturing  we  feel  proud  to 
state  that  our  county,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  is  ahead  of  any  other  in  the  State. 

The  show  in  floral  hall  was  very  good.  Here  we  found  articles  of  various  kinds,  from 
the  finest  specimens  of  needle-work  to  the  most  useful  article  of  comfort  in  the  house- 
hold, and  from  the  most  delicate  and  delicious  pastry  to  the  old-fashioned,  substantial 
loaf  of  bread,  which  is  now  baked  in  the  labor-saving  cook  stove,  instead  of  baking  it 
as  our  mothers  used  to  do,  in  the  old-fashioned  Dutch  oven,  on  the  hearth,  with  live  coals 
from  the  huge  wood  fire  that  burned  in  the  chimney ;  also  all  the  varieties  of  canned 
fruits,  preserves,  dried  fruits,  jellies  and  pickles  in  abundance.  Then  the  fine  arts  were 
very  well  represented ;  oil  paintings,  chromos  (these  not  all  the  product  of  Stark  county, 
for  there  was  some  very  fine  ones  exhibited  by  Dr.  Hartshorn,  the  worthy  President  of 
Mt.  Union  College,  purchased  by  him  in  Italy  ^  the  Doctor  also  had  on  exhibition,  for  the 
entertainment  of  visitors,  some  rare  specimens  of  stuffed  birds  and  animals  belonging 
to  the  College  Museum,)  and  photographs,  which  were  a  credit  to  the  artist  who  took 
them  and  exhibited  them. 

The  farmer  brought  the  product  of  honest  toil  (without  which  agricultural  fairs  would 
be  a  failure),  in  rich  abundance,  and  finer  specimens  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  com, 
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potatoes,  squashes  and  melons  is  not  often,  if  ever,  seen  in  this  or  any  other  county.  The 
scarcity  of  fmits  was  remarkable,  although  there  were  some  fine  specimens  on  exhi- 
bition of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  grnpes  and  plums.  The  apple  crop  was  very 
poor  generally,  were  knotty  and  ill-shaped,  and  did  not  keep  very  well. 

Our  Society  numbers  395  members,  is  in  good  condition ;  owns  thirty  acres  of  valuable 
land  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Canton.  During  the  year  we  put  up  a 
dining  hall,  at  a  cost  of  about  two  thousand  dollars,  and  we  still  need  a  mechanics'  hall 
and  a  vegetable  hall,  to  make  our  accommodations  to  exhibiters  what  they  should  be 
Oar  Society  is  still  in  debt  about  six  thousand  dollars.  This  was  incurred  in  order  to 
enlarge  our  old  grounds,  which  were  entirely  too  smalL  We  hope  our  County  Commis- 
sioners wiU  fiavorably  consider  our  case,  and  again  give  us  a  helping  hand,  relieve  us  of 
debt,  and  enable  us  to  offer  greater  inducements  for  improvements  to  our  patrons  in  the 
shape  of  smaller  charges,  if  not  in  larger  premiums ;  but,  while  we  are  in  debt,  our  ener- 
gies as  well  as  our  resources  are  necessarily  limited,  and  we  are  compelled  to  confine  our 
operations  within  our  means,  and,  if  possible,  pay  a  small  amount  of  our  indebtedness. 

We  have  no  correct  data  from  which  to  make  even  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the 
different  kinds  of  grain  raised  in  this  county. 

We  hear  no  complaint  of  destructive  insects  the  past  year. 

Some  of  our  good  people  object  to  the  way  our  fair  has  been  conducted.  To  use  their 
own  expression,  there  is  "too  much  horse."  While  there  may  be  an  error  in  this  direc- 
tion, our  board  has  tried  to  confine  the  horse  show  to  what  they  believe  to  be  right  in 
the  premises,  intentionally  offending  none.  We  believe  it  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen 
of  Stark  county  to  sustain,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  manifold  interest  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  very  many  do  this ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  some 
who  try  to  discourage,  and,  when  opportunity  offers,  throw  on  the  cold  water. 


SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

Our  Fair  was  held  on  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  October,  on  the  grounds  occupied  by 
us,  under  a  lease  for  several  years  past.  For  some  weeks  prior  to  the  holding  of  our 
Fair  we  were  fearful  of  the  result,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  report  was  freely  circulated 
through  the  county,  as  weU  as  the  counties  around  us,  that  our  city  was  suffering  with 
the  small-pox,  with  deaths  ranging  from  eight  to  ten  every  day,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  prospect  was  anything  but  flattering.  But  the  few  who  ventured  on  to  the  grounds 
on  the  first  day,  found  the  report  to  be  false ;  and  through  them  and  the  officers  and 
directors,  and  by  sending  out  hand-bills,  the  truth  found  its  way  throughout  the  county, 
though  from  the  adjoining  counties  many  were  deterred  from  coming,  not  learning  the 
true  state  of  affairs. 

This  was  our  twenty-second  annual  Fair,  and  we  can  safely  say  was  the  most  successful 
of  any  Fair  ever  held  in  our  county,  and  its  results  were  in  every  way  satisfactory.  Our 
XK>lice  regulations  were  so  perfect  under  the  management  of  James  Burlison,  as  chief, 
that  no  disturbance  occurred  on  the  grounds.  Order  and  sobriety  were  the  rule,  and 
though  we  had  more  than  the  usual  number  of  shows,  exhibitions  of  various  kinds,  and 
places  of  amusement,  yet  all  passed  off  quietly.  Our  dining  halls  and  places  for  refresh- 
ment were  abundantly  supplied,  and  with  the  best  the  country  afforded,  and  the  serving 
was  done  with  promptness  and  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
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There  were  held  in  the  coanty  two  other  local  fairs,  one  in  Richfield,  on  the  west,  and 
one  in  Twlnsbargh,  on  the  north  line  of  the  coanty.  Both  of  them  were  well  attended, 
and  both  reunited  in  entire  snccess ;  and  we  hope  for  their  continuance,  for  we  are  satis* 
fied  that  the  local  fairs,  (when  not  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  riyalry,)  are  no  detriment  to 
our  county  Fair,  as  through  them  a  spirit  of  emulation  is  excited,  which  creates  a  spirit 
of  competition  and  results  to  the  advantage  of  the  County  Society. 

The  exhibition  of  stock  of  all  kinds  was  large,  and  of  the  best  grades.  The  show 
of  cattle,  including  Deyons,  Dnrhams,  and  Grades,  far  exceeded  anything  ever  on  our 
grounds  before,  and  for  this  exhibition  we  are  largely  indebted  to  our  friends  from  Rich- 
field, and  other  western  towns  in  our  county,  where  very  great  attention  is  given  to  the 
raising  of  good  cattle.  In  the  north  part  of  the  county  cheese-making  is  the  principal 
business,  and  our  farmers  there  look  more  for  good  milch  cows  than  the  raising  of  blooded 
stock.    There  are  seventeen  cheese  fact'Ories  in  the  county. 

The  show  in  the  horse  department  was  a  most  decided  success,  both  in  the  quality  and 
number  of  horses.  The  last  few  years  show  in  our  county  a  most  decided  improvement 
in  all  kinds  of  stock.    The  show  of  poultry  was  large  and  fine. 

In  the  grain  and  vegetable  departments  we  are  ready,  judging  from  the  exhibition 
made,  to  compete  with  any  county  in  the  State,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  we  cannot  be 
beaten. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  products  and  the  variety  on  exhibition  in  these 
departments,  it  was  in  many  instances  very  difficult  for  our  committees  to  come  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  in  the  matter  of  awarding,  but  as  the  rivalry  among  exhibitors 
was  in  the  true  spirit,  no  unkind  feelings  were  engendered. 

The  com  crop  throughout  the  county  is  very  heavy.  The  yield  per  acre  was  never 
before  so  large. 

The  competition  in  field  crops  was  not  such  as  was  desired,  only  two  competing,  and 
these  only  on  com.  The  officers  of  the  Society,  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary, 
have  visited  the  fields  of  the  parties  competing,  and  find  the  land  upon  which  the  com 
was  raised  to  be  of  about  the  same  quality,  and  might  with  propriety  be  called  second 
bottom  land,  both  planted  on  sod  ground,  well  prepared,  the  cultivation  being  about  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

The  report  of  the  yield  per  acre  has  not  as  yet  been  submitted  to  us,  with  the  proofs 
as  required  by  our  by-laws ;  consequently  ^e  are  not  at  liberty  to  publish  results. 

In  relation  to  the  wheat  crop  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  yield  per  acre  throughout 
the  county  will  not  be  less  than  twenty  bushels,  many  fields  reaching  thirty-three  and 
thirty-five  bushels,  while  some  fall  below  twenty ;  but  wherever  there  was  a  falling 
below,  in  almost  all  cases  it  was  owing  to  the  ''fiy,"  and  this  was  confined  to  early-sown 
wheat. 

Our  potato  crop,  though  of  excellent  quality,  was  not  as  large  as  in  some  former  years, 
owing  to  the  dry  weather  just  at  the  time  of  setting. 

Our  list  of  annual  members  numbers  1,170,  but  this  by  no  means  shows  the  number  of 
visitors  on  the  grounds.  There  was  never  so  large  a  crowd  upon  our  grounds  as  upon 
the  third  day  of  the  Fair.    The  number  of  entries  upon  the  Secretary's  books  was  1,454. 

Our  Hall  was  well  filled  with  a  fine  display  of  the  handiwork  of  our  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters.  Sewing  and  knitting  machines  abounded,  and  the  representatives  of  tho 
different  styles  were  on  hand  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other. 

All  the  various  mechanical  departments  were  fully  represented,  and  the  show  in 
farming  implements  was  more  full  and  complete  than  ever  before^  thereby  showing 
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hat  while  the  mechanic  finds  fall  employment,  the  farmer,  taking  advantage  of  the 
mechanic's  skill  and  inventive  genins,  reaps  the  heuefit. 

The  Bnckeye  and  Excelsior  works  were  on  hand  with  a  fall  display  of  their  most 
excellent  mowers  and  reapers,  as  were  also  the  various  other  establishments  of  the  city 
of  Akron,  as  well  as  of  the  coanty ;  and  it  is  to  establishments  like  those  represented 
at  the  Fair  that  the  coanty  in  a  great  measure  is  indebted  for  its  material  wealth.  Oar 
coxmty  in  this  respect  is  far  in  advance  of  most  of  the  counties  in  the  State,  for  almost 
every  branch  of  mechanical  industry  is  represented  within  her  borders. 

Our  farming  community  is  every  year  becoming  more  intelligent.  They  are  a  reading 
people,  and  thus  learn  from  the  experience  of  others.  The  adaptability  of  the  various 
soils  to  the  raising  of  different  kinds  of  grains  is  better  understood,  as  also  what  in  the 
nature  of  manures  will  best  stimulate  their  growth. 

Our  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  time  of  the  Fair  were  $4,538.04.  Oar  premiums 
amounted  to  about  |2,000.  We  have  purchased  new  flEur-grounds,  of  forty  acres,  so  that 
when  our  present  lease  expires  we  shall  no  longer  be  compelled  to  pay  rent.  The  new 
grounds  were  purchased  at  an  expense  of  $8,000,  and  are  paid  for,  so  that  in  the  future 
we  shall  be  able  to  be  more  liberal  with  our  premiams. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  accomplished  we  feel  encouraged,  and  are  confident  that 
with  proper  management  our  Fairs  may  be  made  a  great  benefit  to  all  our  people,  and 
so  long  as  they  are  managed  by  the  farmers  of  the  country — are  left  free  from  political 
shackles — ^no  disturbing  element  will  interfere  with  good  results.  By  these  annual 
gatherings  all  are  brought  together,  sociability  and  good  feeling  are  created,  and  a  new 
impulse  is  given  to  the  energies  of  the  people. 


TRUMBULL  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  fair  of  the  Trumbull  Coanty  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Society,  at  Warren,  September  19th,  20th  and  21st.  The  weather 
being  pleasant  throughout  the  fair,  the  attendance  was  unusually  large. 

In  the  horse  department  there  were  200  entries ;  the  quality  of  horses  shown  was  good, 
averaging  fuUy  with  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  number  of  entries  in  cattle  was  134, 
and  in  point  of  quality,  it  was  thought  by  many  that  they  were  superior  to  those  of  any 
former  fair.  The  show  of  sheep,  especially  long  wools,  was  large  and  of  a  superior  qual- 
ity. The  other  departments  were  well  represented,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  fair  of  1&71 
was  a  success,  meeting  the  highest  expectations  of  the  Society  and  its  efficient  board  of 
managers. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  good.  The  total  number  of  entries,  1302 ; 
number  of  members,  1713.  The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  com,  oats,  wheat, 
flax  and  potatoes.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  each  raised  in  the 
county,  but  the  crops,  the  past  season,  were  fully  on  an  average  with  those  of  former 
years. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  Society  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  at  no  time  in  its  his- 
tory has  the  prospect  been  more  flattering  for  its  future  usefulness  than  at  present, 

AMOXJIfT  OF  PREMIUMS  AWARDED. 

Class. 

1.  HorBes,all  work $103  00 

2.  Carriage  Horses  and  Boadsters 94  00 

3.  Draft  Stallions  and  Saddle-Horses 19  00 
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Class. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28, 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


Sweepstake  Stallion $25  00 

"          Pairs  and  single  Horses 16  00 

Farmers'  Trot  and  3-Minute  Eace - 75  00 

Mnles '. 12  00 

Dnrham  Cattle 90  00 

Crosses  and  Qrades 28  00 

Oxen  and  Steers 54  00 

BrokeCattle 14  00 

Fat         "       30  00 

Sweepstake  Cattle 50  00 

Sheep— Fine  Wool 29  00 


Long    "     

Sonth-Downs 

Fat 

Sweepstakes — Fine  Wool 
"  Long     " 

"  Pen  of  10.. 


33  00 

29  00 

4  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

34  00 

Poultry 23  00 

Field  Crops 

Qrain  and  Flour 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Sugar 

Bread  and  Preserves , 

Wines,  Jellies,  etc 

Horticulture 


Hogs. 


16  00 

17  00 

36  50 

31  50 

36  50 

, 53  00 

Agricultural  Implements 22  00 

90  50 

6  00 

8  50 

19  00 


Domestic  Manufactures. 

Ornamental  Work 

Fine  Arts 

Mechanic  Arts 

Musical  Instruments .... 

Cabinet  Ware 

Unclassed  Articles 


5  00 
1  00 


Total 

1,302  entries  at  the  fair. 


.  (1,119  50 


TUSCARAWAS  COUNTY. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  Tuscarawas  County  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  year  1871,  was 
held  October  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th,  on  their  grounds,  near  the. town  of  Canal  Dover,  with 
great  success  and  encouragement  to  the  managers. 

Last  spring  the  grounds  were  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  twelve  acres  more  of  land, 
which,  with  the  old  ground,  makes  an  inclosure  of  about  twenty-five  acres.  Part  of  this 
ground  has  been  leased  at  (12  per  acre,  to  be  paid  annually. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  expense  attending  so  much  improvement,  the  Society  have 
still  a  surplus  on  hand,  and  now  contemplate  the  building  of  a  house  to  be  used  for  offices 
during  the  fair,  and  also  sufficiently  comfortable  for  a  family  to  occupy,  to  take  charge 
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of  the  grounds  during  the  year,  which  always  have  been  much  mutilated  by  persons,  with 
no  other  apparent  object  than  to  see  how  much  mischief  they  could  do. 

The  display  in  all  the  departments  was  better  than  we  have  eyer  had  at  any  previous 
fair.  Stock,  especially,  showed  great  advancement ;  quite  a  number  of  thoroughbred 
cattle,  purchased  from  some  of  the  finest  herds  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  were  on  exhibition. 
The  Zoar  Society  added  very  materially  to  this  class,  and  showed  some  very  fine  animals. 

Horses  were  in  great  numbers.  The  improvement  in  blood  is  beginning  to  show  itself 
— some  very  fine  animals,  representing  the  Gray  Eagle,  Hambletonian  and  Eclipse  stock, 
several  Canadian  stock  horses,  with  the  Plow  Boys,  making  a  fine  display. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  halls  were  well  filled.  Some  very  fine  collections  of  grapes 
and  apples,  the  former  of  which  seems  to  suit  the  hilly  parts  of  our  county,  and  our 
German  population  are  taking  hold  of  it  in  earnest ;  already  quite  a  quantity  of  wine 
lias  been  shipped,  and  meets  with  a  ready  market. 

The  space  allotted  for  the  display  of  machinery,  was  better  filled  than  ever  before.  In 
fact  Tuscarawas  county  bids  fair,  ere  many  years,  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  its  products 
that  will  be  equaled  by  few  and  excelled  by  none  of  its  neighboring  counties. 

The  principal  products  for  export  are  stock,  wool,  wheat,  clover  seed,  timothy-seed, 
com,  salt,  iron  and  coal. 

The  following  crops  are  raised,  and  about  their  average  yield  for  the  year :  Wheat, 
18  bush. ;  com,  75 ;  rye,  15 ;  oats,  35 ;  buckwheat,  5 ;  barley,  85 ;  potatoes,  100 ;  clover- 
seed,  2 ;  and  hay,  li  tons  per  acre. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  entries  made  in  the  different  classes : 

Class  B.  Grain,  &c ^ 40 

*'  C.  Horses  and  Mules 148 

"  D.  Cattle 51 

"  E.  Sheep 55 

"  P.  Swine 20 

"  G.  Poultry 27 

"  H.  Garden  Vegetables 81 

"  I.  Fruits 51 

"  J.  Preserves.  Jellies,  &c 195 

"  K.  Farm  Implements 68 

''  L.  Domestic  Manufactures 48 

"  M.  Needlework 98 

*'  N.  CabinetWare 7 

"  O.  Manufactures  of  Wool  and  Iron 13 

•*  P.  FineArts 33 

"  Q.  Miscellaneous 31 

Total  entries .966 

Membership,  776. 


UNION  COUNTY. 

The  Union  County  Agricultural  Society  has  been  more  successful  during  the  last  than 
any  previous  year.  Improvements  have  been  made  on  the  fair  ground  by  putting  up 
fences  and  stalls  for  cattle  and  horses,  about  one  hundred  in  number. 

The  number  of  members  this  year  is  1093. 

There  seems  to  be  a  more  general  interest  taken  in  the  Society  than  heretofore ;  the 
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attendance  at  our  last  fair,  was  larger  and  the  receipts  more  than  ever  bdfore.  Prospects 
of  the  Society  are  good  as  to  its  usefulness  and  progress. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  wheat,  com,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  pota- 
toes and  sorghnm.  Wheat  crop  good ;  com,  moderate  crop ;  rye,  small  crop ;  oats,  extra ; 
barley,  good ;  flax,  moderate ;  potatoes,  plentiful ;  sorghum,  scarce. 

The  season  has  been  dry.  During  fall  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  water ;  earlier  ift 
the  season,  there  was  rain  sufficient  to  bring  the  crops  forward. 

The  potato  bug  (Colorado)  has  been  quite  bad,  but  still  there  is  sufficient  potatoes  to 
supply  the  home  demand,  or  nearly  so.  Many  fields  of  potatoes  were  saved  by  destroy- 
ing the  bug,  by  various  means — ^mostly,  however,  by  the  use  of  Paris  Green. 

Apples  were  a  failure  in  this  county;  buds  killed  by  frost  in  spring. 

We  have  built  during  the  last  year  about  30  miles  of  free  turnpike,  making  altogether 
nearly  100  miles  of  pike  in  the  county,  and  fair  prospect  for  much  more  during  next  year. 
A  great  amount  of  ditching  is  being  done. 

The  resources  of  the  county  are  being  rapidly  developed. 


VAN  WERT  COUNTY. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  Van  Wert  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held,  on  the  Society's 
grounds,  on  the  14th,  1' th  and  16th  days  of  September,  1871. 

The  attendance  was  good.  The  number  and  variety  of  articles  exhibited  in  most  of 
the  departments  would  compare  favorably  with  former  years. 

The  exhibition  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  whilst  not  so  great  in  number,  comprised 
excellent  specimens.  That  of  sheep  and  mules  was  not  so  good,  neither  as  to  numbers  or 
quality.  The  show  of  vegetables  and  grain  was  excellent,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality ;  also  that  of  domestic  manufactures  was  good.  That  of  farm  implements  and 
machines  was  small. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  clover-seed,  tim 
othy-seed,  flax-seed  and  potatoes.  The  yield  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  flax-seed  and  potatoes 
was  more  than  an  average ;  rye,  barley,  clover-seed  and  timothy-seed  about  an  average. 

The  fhiit  crop  of  the  county  was  almost  an  entire  failure,  on  account  of  firost  and  the 
ravages  of  worms. 

The  average  of  wheat  per  acre,  22  bushels;  com,  65  bushels;  rye,  20  bushels;  oats, 
70  bushels ;  barley,  30  bushels ;  clover-seed,  5  bushels ;  timothy-seed,  10  bushels ;  and 
flax-seed,  10  bushels. 

The  Board  has  no  report  to  make  on  field  crops,  and  other  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, as  no  entries  were  made  for  this  year,  yet  it  is  evident  that  an  increasing  interest  is 
manifested  in  our  county  in  the  management  of  farms  and  in  the  cultivation  of  field 
crops.  Our  farmers  appear  to  be  waking  up  to  their  interests,  and  are  ditching  and  nn- 
derdraining  their  farms  pretty  thoroughly. 

The  Society  numbers  three  hundred  and  fourteen  members ;  has  ten  acres  of  land, 
fenced,  a  hall,  well  and  other  fixtures  in  pretty  good  repair,  and  the  prospects  of  its 
progress  and  usefulness  are  good. 
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WAEREN  COUNTY. 

The  Society  held  their  annnal  Fair  on  the  20th,  Slst,  and  22d  days  of  September.  The 
T^eather  was  favorablei  and  the  display  of  articles  for  exhibition  not  surpassed  by  any 
county  Fair  in  southern  Ohio.  Owing  to  the  Industrial  Exposition  simultaneously  in 
session  at  Cincinnati,  the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  last  year,  which  caused  the 
falling  oflf  of  the  receipts  compared  with  1870. 

The  exhibition  of  stock  of  all  kinds  was  never  surpassed  by  a  similar  exhibition  in 
this  county.  The  show  of  cattle  was  large,  embracing  very  fine  herds  of  Short-horns 
and  Devons,  and  numerous  choice  selections  from  other  breeds.  The  exhibition  of  sheep 
and  hogs  was  also  very  complete.  The  Board  having  offered  a  liberal  premium  for  best 
lot  of  ten  feeding  hogs,  the  prospective  feeders  selected  from  their  swine  herds  the  ten 
choice,  which  added  greatly  to  the  interest  and  attraction  of  this  class  of  live-stock. 

The  horse  show  is  always  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Fairs  of  this  county.  We  have 
here  the  best  grades  of  horses  in  almost  any  class,  from  a  sucking  colt  up  to  the  draft 
horse,  or  the  smooth-limbed  mare,  appropriately  suited  for  the  fast  ring.  Warren  county 
may  safely  challenge  any  county  in  the  State  to  produce  better  or  finer  horses.  No  very 
fast  time,  however,  was  made  at  the  late  Fair,  one  making  2.40,  and  a  competitor  2.41. 
The  entries  in  horses  were  large. 

The  show  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  was  equal,  probably,  to  any 
former  Fair  in  the  county.  Our  lack  of  manufacturing  interests  naturally  makes  a  defi- 
ciency in  this  department.  The  display  of  fine  arts  was  not  superior  to  other  years. 
This  department  was,  however,  an  attractive  feature.  The  domestic  manufacture  and 
ladies'  work  was  a  credit  to  the  exhibition,  and  showed  not  only  the  skill  and  industry 
of  the  women  of  Warren,  but  also  their  willingness  to  add  to  the  attraction  and  useful- 
ness of  our  annual  Fairs.  In  this  department  was  to  be  seen  the  fancy  needle  and  shell 
work,  ornamental  crochet,  paiuting,  drawing,  and  the  numerous  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture,  butter,  bread,  cheese,  preserved  fruits,  and  jellies.  A  very  fine  display  of 
miscellaneous  wines  and  liquors  was  also  on  exhibition. 

The  vegetable  and  horticultural  departments,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Warren 
County  Horticultural  Society,  constituted  a  display  not  surpassed  by  the  State  Fair. 
The  fruit  was  abundant  and  of  the  finest  quality.  The  vegetable  display  was  almost 
equal  to  the  fruit.  *  The  present  year  has  been  favorable  to  the  fruit-growers,  and  the 
supply  of  fruits  of  all  kinds,  especially  apples,  has  been  abundant  and  of  the  finest 
quality.  Peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  &c.,  have  also  yielded  a  bountiful  crop  this 
year.  This  is  recognized  as  the  bounteous  fruit  year,  as  its  equal  dates  many  years  in 
the  past. 

Some  very  fine  specimens  of  wheat  of  different  varieties,  oats,  rye,  and  com  of  almost 
innumerable  variety,  were  on  exhibition.  The  crop  of  almost  all  kinds  of  grain  has 
been  good  ki  this  county.  The  worst  enemies  to  the  wheat  are  the  rust,  fly,  and  weevil, 
the  crop  this  season,  however,  having  almost  entirely  escaped  the  ravages  of  these  evils. 
The  average  yield  of  wheat  is  from  15  to  25  bushels  per  acre ;  com,  60  to  75 ;  barley,  50 
to  60 ;  oats,  40  to  50 ;  rye  is  not  extensively  cultivated ;  flax  yields  well.  The  crop  this 
year  is  superior  in  quality  and  quantity  over  last  year.  Warren  county  comprises  the 
m%|or  portion  of  the  rich  farming  land  lying  between  the  two  Miamis,  and  is  one  of  the 
leading  agricultural  counties  in  the  State.  The  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  almost 
all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits  usually  found  in  this  climate,  which  are  extensively  culti- 
Tated,  especially  peaches,  which  are  raised  in  large  quantities. 

The  Warren  County  Agrionltural  Board  is  composed  of  live,  active  members.   Its  labors 
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in  the  past  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  farming  and  fmit-groTving  interests  of 
the  coanty,  while  stock-raisers  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  annnal  exhibitions. 
The  Society  is  in  a  thriving  condition ;  in  debt  somewhat,  but  with  a  future  prospect  of 
liquidation  and  continued  usefulness  to  the  farming,  fruit-growing,  and  stock-raising 
interests.  The  number  of  entries  made  at  the  late  Fair  was  1,063.  Com  may  be  men- 
tioned as  the  staple  product  of  this  county,  which  is  mostly  fed  to  stock,  principally 
hogs ;  for  big  hogs  Warren  is  not  easily  surpassed. 

The  Fair  in  1871  was  a  success,  but  greater  preparations  are  to  be  made  for  the  Fair  of 
1872,  which  is  to  be  held  four  days.  Two  new  directors  were  elected  to  the  Board 
on  the  last  day  of  the  Fair,  and  the  officers  re-elected  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Board. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

The  twentieth  annual  Fair  of  the  association  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Society, 
in  the  city  of  Marietta,  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d  days  of  September.  The  officers  of 
the  association  made  use  of  all  the  means  at  their  command  to  make  the  Fair  a  success, 
and  the  result  gave  very  general  satisfaction  to  all  interested.  The  exhibition  in  all  the 
departments  was  fully  up  to  any  former  year.  The  show  of  horses  and  cattle  exceeded 
any  former  Fair  in  the  coimty.  The  exhibition  of  hogs  and  sheep  was  very  good,  and 
gave  evidence  on  the  part  of  farmers  in  this  county  to  improve  the  stock  of  both  hogs 
and  sheep.  The  display  of  fruit  was  better  than  that  at  our  Fair  last  year ;  the  show  of 
apples  was  very  fine,  and  the  best  we  have  had  for  years.  Many  varieties  of  apples  were 
presented  by  parties  who  never  before  exhibited  fruit  at  our  Fairs.  The  peach  season 
being  nearly  over,  but  a  very  few  were  offered.  One  or  two  baskets  of  late  peaches  were 
very  good. 

The  display  of  grapes  was  very  good.  Concords  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  The 
fruit  crop  of  the  county  this  year  is  much  better  than  that  of  last  year,  but  not  up  to  an 
average  crop. 

Apples  were  damaged  by  the  spring  frost«,  and  the  extreme  dry  and  warm  weather 
during  the  summer  ripened  the  fruit  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  complaint  is  very  gen- 
eral that  apples  are  not  keeping  well  this  winter;  russets,  especially,  are  not  keeping  as 
in  former  years.  The  Rome  Beauty  is  the  most  popular  apple  with  our  fruit  growers, 
and  is  keeping  better  than  any  other.  It  has  proved  a  very  desirable  and  profitable 
apple  for  market. 

The  plum  crop  this  year  was  better  than  for  many  years.  Strawberries  and  other 
berries,  not  a  half  crop,  except  raspberries,  which  were  fully  up  to  an  average  crop.  The 
absence  of  the  curculio  was  noticed  by  all  our  fruit  growers  in  the  county.  The  ravages 
of  this  destructive  insect  were  less  than  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  our  Fair  waa  the  fine  display  of  manufactured  goods  and 
fancy  articles  in  the  hall  of  our  fair  building.  One  noticeable  feature  was  the  falling  off 
in  the  quantity  of  domestic  goods  manufaetured  by  the  wives  and  families  of  our  far> 
mers.    Most  of  the  goods  on  exhibition  were  from  the  factories. 

The  interest  of  our  farmers  in  examining  the  agricultural  implements  on  exhibition 
gives  evidence  of  a  growing  disposition  to  make  use  of  all  good  labor-saving  machinery 
in  the  cultivation  of  farm  crops.  The  receipts  of  our  Fair  were  nearly  three  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  attendance  better  than  at  any  former  Fair.  The  number  of  members  is 
three  hundred  and  eighteen. 
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Tho  saccess  attending  our  association  this  fall  enconrages  the  managers  in  the  hope 
that  the  receipts  of  the  Fair  next  year  will  enable  them  to  relieve  the  association  en- 
tirely from  debt. 

The  principal  crops  of  the  county  are  fhiit|  -wheat,  com,  oats  and  potatoes.  As  com- 
pared with  last  year,  all  these  crops  have  yielded  a  better  return  to  the  farmers  this 
year  than  last>  except  wheat.  The  onnsnal,  continued  drouth  which  prevailed  during 
the  entire  year  past  tended  very  materially  to  affect  the  crop  in  this  county.  A  bug, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Colorado  potato  bug,  made  its  appearance  in  various  sections 
of  our  county,  but  the  damage  done  by  it  was  very  slight.  The  destruction  by  insects 
has  been  less  than  our  farmers  have  usually  suffered.  The  hay  crop  was  very  light.  The 
amount  of  clover  seed  saved  by  our  farmers,  although  not  large,  is  greater  than  any 
former  crop. 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 

The  fair  was  held  in  Wooster,  October  3d,  4th  and  5th,  1871.  The  membership  this 
year  is  269.  The  fair  was  well,  but  not  largely,  attended,  and  a  good  display  of  arti- 
cles were  exhibited.  The  show  of  stock  was  larger  than  usual ;  especially  was  this  the 
case  in  sheep.  Our  fiEirmers  are  turning  their  attention  to  long  wool  sheep,  and  allowing 
the  Merino  stock  to  diminish.  The  success  of  our  Society  is  considerably  affected  by  the 
existence  of  several  small  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  the  local  interests  in 
which  of  course  affects  the  attendance  at  our  fairs.  The  Society,  however,  is  in  a  good 
condition,  financially  and  otherwise.  The  premiums  paid  will  amount  to  about  fourteen 
hundred  dollars. 


WILLIAMS  COUNTY. 

The  fifteenth  annual  fair  of  the  Willians  County  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Bryan, 
on  the  19th,  20th,  21st  and  22d  of  September,  1871,  met  with  a  most  gratifying  success. 
The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  attendance  during  the  last  three  days 
onnsually  large.  The  display,  particularly  of  cattle  and  swine,  exceeded  that  of  any 
former  exhibition.  The  total  number  of  entries  were  1,468,  of  which  322  were  of  live 
stock. 


WOOD  COUNTY. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  Wood  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the  Society's 
ground,  at  Tontogany,  October  4th,  5th  and  6th,  1871.  The  exhibition  was  much  better 
than  its  friends  anticipated.  The  long  season  of  dry  weather,  and  the  great  scarcity  of 
water,  it  was  thought  would  prevent  many  from  bringing  out  their  stock.  We  were, 
however,  agreeably  disappointed,  as  the  display  of  stock  was  larger  than  any  previous 
year.  J.  W.  Ross,  J.  J.  Parks,  and  Pennywell  &  Brown  exhibited  some  very  fine  stock. 
Horses,  sheep  and  swine  were  largely  in  excess  of  any  former  fair.  There  was  also  a 
large  display  of  farming  implements  on  the  grounds.    On  account  of  the  long-continued 
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dry  weather,  there  was  not  as  large  a  display  of  vegetables  as  we  asnally  have ;  still  the 
exhibition  was  creditable  to  the  growers.  Fruit,  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  was  a  fiEiil- 
ure,  caused  by  cold  rain  and  wind  at  the  time  the  trees  were  in  bloom ;  and  many  orchards 
were  iigured  by  worms  eating  the  foliage,  leaving  them  almost  as  naked  as  they  are  in 
winter.  Many  of  the  orchards  oc^  the  river  and  ridges  produced  a  fair  crop  of  very  hand- 
some fruit.  The  tables  were  very  well  filled,  and  the  show  quite  respectable,  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  quinces  and  grapes.  The  exhibition  of  canned  and  preserved  fruits  was 
a  decided  success.  One  lady^had  on  exhibition  twenty  varieties,  comprising  cultivated 
and  wild  fruit.  , 

Floral  hall  was  not  quite  up  to  former  years.  Jack  Frost  made  a  visit  to  the  flower 
beds  a  few  days  before  the  fair  and  spoiled  most  of  them;  otherwise  the  hall  was  very 
attractive.  Our  entries  were  over  1,000 — some  difference  from  twenty  years  ago.  Our 
first  fair  was  held  in  1851.  Allow  me  to  ^ve  you  a  list  of  the  entries  made  at  that  flEur, 
viz :  Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry,  45 ;  farm  implements,  6 ;  grain,  7 ;  butter, 
cheese  and  honey,  9 ;  ornamental  needle  work,  20 ;  domestic  manufactured  articles,  11 ; 
flowers  and  bouquets,  5 ;  harness,  2;  fruit,  7 ;  vegetables,  and  mostly  pumpkins,  8;  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  10 ;  total,  129. 


WTANDOT  COUNTY. 

The  Wyandot  County  Agricultural  Society's  Fair  for  1871  was  held  on  the  Society's 
grounds,  at  Upper  Sandusky,  on  the  11th,  12th,  I3th  and  14th  of  October,  1871.  The 
display  of  stock  of  all  kinds  was  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  at  any  previous  fair.  The 
display  of  grain  and  potatoes  was  excellent.  The  fruit  crop  this  season  has  been  limited ; 
hence  there  was  not  a  large  exhibition  of  fruit.  There  was  a  large  show  of  fSarming  and 
agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds.  There  were  no  entries  made  for  competition  on 
field  crops. 

Financially,  our  fair  was  a  success.  We  have  paid  all  unpaid  premiums  of  1870  and 
1868,  and  all  of  last  year's  indebtedness,  this  year's  premiums  and  expenses,  and  have 
still  a  small  balance  in  the  treasuiy.  There  seems  to  be  a  lively  interest  springing  up 
amongst  the  people  in  regard  to  the  Society,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  another  year  will 
witness  one  of  the  best  fairs  ever  held  in  the  county. 

Number  of  members  in  the  Society,  376. 
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ESSAYS,  ETC. 


THE  BEST  PRACTICAL  MEANS  OF  PRESERVING  AND 
RESTORING  THE  FORESTS  OF  OHIO. 


BT  DAN.  MELUKDr,  HAMILTON,  OHIO. 


NEGLECT  OP  FORESTEY  IN  OHIO. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  turned  its  attention  to  the  forests  of  the  State.  We  have  had  pre- 
miums for  the  best  memoirs  on  drainage,  the  application  of  fertilizers,  and 
on  many  other  agricultural  topics,  and  quite  recently  the  printed  reports 
of  this  board  have  contained  prize  essays  on  the  agricultural  history  and 
topography  of  seven  different  counties ;  but,  until  now,  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  draw  out  information  pertaining  to  our  forests.  This  inaction  on 
the  part  of  the  board  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  small  regard,  or  indeed 
the  contempt,  with  which  Ohio  farmers  have  hitherto  looked  on  the  tim- 
ber; and,  until  quite  recently,  public  opinion  would  have  forbidden  any 
devotion  of  money  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the  forester's  art.  Our 
ancestors  came  from  a  wooded  country,  and  found  Ohio  a  woody  wilder- 
ness. They  had  learned  to  regard  the  forest  as  the  lurking-place  of  wild 
creatures,  biped  and  quadruped,  dangerous  to  the  settler  and  to  his 
domestic  animals.  In  its  shades  they  believed  deadly  miasms  were  en- 
gendered, which,  creeping  over  the  land,  brought  lassitude,  disease  and 
death.  The  settler's  children  sometimes  diverged  from  the  rude  paths  of 
the  wilderness,  became  bewildered,  lost  the  sense  of  direction,  and  then 
went  hopelessly  on,  wandering  in  endless  spirals  and  circles  until  strength 
was  gone.  If  ultimately  found,  these  lost  ones  retained  through  life  a  cer- 
tain horror  of  the  solemn  forest ;  if  not  found,  they  left  a  deeper  horror 
in  the  breast  of  each  mourning  friend.  Thus  the  pioneer  came  to  hate  the 
woods  and  to  regard  it  as  a  shelter  to  his  enemies,  an  insidious  foe  to  his 
health,  and  a  screen  against  the  sun  which  gave  vigor  to  his  crops  and 
cheerfulness  to  his  soul.    Every  field  was  won  by  axe  and  fire.    As  he 
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made  war  on  the  woods,  so  he  prospered.  To  continae  this  war,  when  the 
occasion  of  it  is  long  past,  is,  unfortunately;  an  instinct  which  we  are  too 
much  inclined  to  follow  blindly.  Even  the  boys  heedlessly  fell  thrifty  and 
valuable  saplings,  or,  without  shame,  put  a  blaze  on  a  magnificent  oak.  - 

But  he  is  willfully  blind  who  does  not  perceive  that  we  have  now  reached 
a  time  when  another  policy  will  pay  better.  With  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  counties  in  this  State,  there  is  not  enough  timber  to  supply  local 
demands  for  lumber  and  fuel  at  moderate  prices,  and  even  the  counties 
excepted  from  this  statement  have  been  stripped  of  certain  choice  sorts 
of  wood. 

Our  board,  then,  not  only  acts  wisely  in  encouraging  the  study  of  for- 
estry, but  acts  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  intelligent  farmers.  To 
preserve  and  restore  our  forests  is  the  ambition  of  many. 

Before  discussing  the  best  means  of  preserving  and  restoring  our 
treasure,  a  few  remarks  on  the  manifold  importance  of  it  may  not  be  mis- 
placed. 

WOOD  IS  INDISPENSABLE. 

No  use  for  wood  is  more  extensive  than  its  use  for  building.  I  am  aware 
that  the  sumptuous  mansions  of  the  rich  will  everywhere  be  constructed 
of  stone,  brick  and  plaster,  and  that,  after  the  severe  lessons  learned  by 
American  cities  in  1835, 1866  and  1871,  no  wooden  house  ought  to  be 
erected  in  any  city.  Yet  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the  poor  when  wood 
becomes  too  high  priced  to  be  devoted  to  other  than  luxurious  uses,  and 
the  humbler  dwellings  shall  be  of  stone  only.  The  lack  of  the  dry  floors 
and  abundant  partitipns  which  we  find  in  almost  every  house  in  Ohio, 
has,  of  itself,  done  more  to  ruin  the  English  and  Irish  laborer  than  would 
be  believed,  even  if  this  were  the  place  for  me  to  write  it.  The  sorry 
record  of  the  diseases  and  the  more  loathsome  sins  which  are  fostered,  if 
not  engendered,  in  British  farm  laborers'  cottages,  is  familiar  to  most 
readers. 

Wood  will  always  be  needed  for  the  interior  ornamenting  of  houses. 
For  this  purpose  it  may  be  high  priced  in  the  future,  and  it  must  be  of 
choice  quality.  Even  for  painted  work  we  mast  have  clear  stuff,  suscep- 
tible of  a  smooth  finish  under  the  plane  and  not  liable  to  shrink  or  warp. 
Woods  valued  for  striking  color,  or  for  the  beauty  of  their  grain,  will 
always  command  a  high  price.  Cabinet-makers  demand  a  quantity  of 
these  same  woods. 

Handles  of  tools  and  portions  of  machines  are  made  of  wood,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  any  other  material  can  be  substituted.  What  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  us,  is  the  fact,  that  American  wood  is  preferred 
before  any  other.    American  white  ash  has  a  reputation  over  the  world 
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and  it  is  recorded,  that  implements  containing  oar  wood  will,  in  the  Ea- 
ropean  markets,  oatsell  European  tools  of  identical  patterns  (Faller's 
Forest  Tree  Guitarist,  p.  95  5  and  G.  P.  Marsh's  Man  and  Nature,  308). 
^Nature  was  in  a  generous  mood  when  she  founded  our  forests  ;  and  if  we 
will,  we  can  produce  wood  to  fill  every  requirement  which  artisans  may 
devise. 

The  cooper's  art  will  probably  decline  with  the  scarcity  of  wood,  and 
vessels  of  iron,  either  tinned  or  galvanized,  will  be  generally  used  in 
place  of  wooden  barrels,  buckets  and  tubs.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
any  containing  vessels  caA  be  substituted  for  oak  casks  in  the  manufacture 
of  wine.  France,  producing  IJ  billions  of  gallons  of  wine  annually,  has 
found  no  substitute  for  oak  casks,  and  her  own  forests  having  been 
thoughtlessly  ruined,  63,000,000  oak  staves  were  imported  as  long  ago  as 
1866.    (New  York  Evening  Post,  Weekly,  Nov.  1, 1871.) 

Wood  has  also  an  ofQce  to  perform  as  fencing.  When  the  days  of  worm 
fences  and  plenty  of  them,  shall  have  departed,  and  after  the  advent  of 
neat  hedges  and  walls,  there  will  still  be  a  considerable  amount  of  fencing 
which  must  be  done  with  wood.  Portable  hurdles,  the  usefulness  of 
which  in  large  fields  we  have  yet  to  learn,  will  consist  of  wood.  And 
substantial  wooden  fences  will  be  needed  for  lanes  and  yards  where,  on 
account  of  incessant  tramping,  no  hedge  could  flourish,  and  where  stone 
walls  inight  be  too  costly. 

Of  the  use  of  wood  for  burning  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak, 
save  with  regret  that  so  much,  fit  for  nobler  purposes,  is  burned  when 
an  inferior  quality  would  make  quite  as  good  fuel.  Judging  from  what 
has  happened  in  Europe,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  good,  clear  wood  will  be 
burned  here  when  it  has  been  a  little  more  appreciated  by  scarcity,  and 
when  cheaper  and  more  universal  transportation  has  cheapened  coal. 
Charcoal,  however,  is  a  substance  so  indispensable  in  the  arts  that  it  will 
doubtless  be  consumed  in  increasing  quantities  to  the  end  of  time,  and  in 
this  metamorphosed  form  much  wood  will  be  burned. 

SUBSTITUTION  OF  OTHEB  MATERIAL  FOE  WOOD. 

While  in  the  manufacture  of  many  articles  wood  can  be  abandoned, 
there  are  ten  thousand  other  articles  which,  for  all  that  we  can  see,  must  ever 
bo  made  of  wood.  I  can  conceive  of  no  cheaper  substitute  for  the  wooden 
posts  and  piles  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  wharves,  bridges  and 
piers.  Lucifer  matches  are  trifling  things,  but  so  long  as  they  are  made 
in  such  enormous  numbers  as  at  present,  they  cause  a  terrible  drain  on 
the  forests  for  clear  white  pine  lumber.  Within  the  observation  of  Hon. 
G.  P.  Marsh,  tracts  of  hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  acres  have  been 
21A 
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cut  away  to  sapply  lamber  for  match  factories.  The  same  acute  observer 
reports  that^  in  the  first  two  years  of  oar  civil  war,  28,000  walnat  trees 
were  felled  to  supply  a  single  European  manufactory  with  gun-stocks  for 
the  American  market.  We  dare  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  cords  of 
choicest  walnut  lumber  required  for  the  armament  of  the  American,  hosts 
in  the  subsequent  years  of  our  war,  nor  of  the  vast  legions  which  Prussia 
has  since  then  sent  forth  to  fight  Austria  and  France.  Our  hopes  of  an 
extended  substitution  of  iron,  steel,  stone,  brick  and  coal  for  wood,  in 
many  sorts  of  manufactured  stciff,  are  not  small.  JSo  cultivated  wood 
.can  be  so  cheap  as  the  superabundant  virgin  wood  of  the  past;  wood  is 
(gmving  more  costly  every  day,  while  its  substitutes  will  grow  cheaper  as 
riapi41y  as  more  skill  and  better  processes  and  machines  are  applied  to 
their  pi»paration  and  use.  We  have  iron  ships  and  river  vessels.  We 
have  iron  bridges,  so  cheap,  light  and  durable,  that  they  will  soon  super- 
AedB  all  otibercL  Numerous  iron  harvesting  machines  have  been  intro- 
duced^  some  xsi  which  actually  contain  no  wood  save  in  the  tongue.  The 
^d  wooden  measoreg  are  about  to  be  laid  aside  for  iron;  and  wooden 
plows,  wooden  ^barrow-teeth  and  wooden  huskingpins,  are  abandoned 
fiince  long  ago. 

Nevertheless,  and  ia  spite  of  this  substitution,  the  ccnsumpt'on  of 
wood  IB  enormous,  is  iocBea^iing,  and  is,  in  a  sense,  universal.  If  the 
fieader  will  make  a  survey  of  the  offices  of  wood,  such  as  I  am  forbidden 
tto  extend  further  here,  he  will  surely  agree  with  the  wise  old  Palissy, 
«ebo^  centuries  ago,  wrote:  '^I  have  divers  times  thought  to  set  down  in 
wHUng  the  arts  which  shall  perish  when  there  shall  be  no  more  wood  ] 
but  vben  I  had  written  down  a  great  number,  I  did  perceive  that  there 
could  be  DO  end  of  my  writing,  and  having  diligently  considered,  I  found 
that  there  vras  not  any  which  could  be  followed  without  wood.  •  •  • 
The  very  ebamber  wenches,  if  they  do  but  think,  may  see  that  without 
wood,  it  is  not  possible  to  exercise  any  manner  of  human  art  or  cunning." 
/Quoted  in  Man  and  Nature,  297.) 

INFLUEKCB  OF  FORESTS  ON  LOCAL  CLDiATE. 

Becfides  being  a  source  of  wood,  the  forests  are  of  immense  importance 
£M  they  atond.  They  cover  about  one- tenth  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  in  .our  ignorance  we  admit  that  they  have  but  slight  influence  on  the 
general  .eUmate.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  established  that  forests 
powei£«UyiiiSeet  local  climate&  Trees  exert  an  influence  which  induces 
the  precipitatioBL  of  rain.  The  soil  of  the  forest  is  also  a  reservoir  of 
moisture.  In  hot  and  dry  weather,  this  moisture  is  slowly  yielded  to  the 
jatmosphere.    In  the  very  act  of  yielding  its  water  to  evaporation  in  hot 
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weather,  the  forest  soil  exerts  a  cooling  influence.  At  the  same  time  the 
trees  themselves  are  also  evaporating  vast  amounts  of  water.  Professor 
K.  W.  McFarland,  of  Miami  University,  operating  with  four  fine  ther- 
mometers, finds  that  all  readings  obtained  under  a  tree,  are  too  low.  Jn 
answer  to  a  note  of  inquiry,  he  has  kindly  sent  me  a  plat  of  his  door- 
yard,  and  given  a  full  detail  of  fkcts  which  establish  a  conviction,  that 
some  influence  proceeding  from  his  apple  tree  lowers  the  temperature, 
from  a  half  of  a  degree  to  as  much  as  a  whole  degree  below  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  shade  of  buildings,.  &c.  We  should  remember  at  the  same 
time,  that  trees  are  constantly  absorbing  water  from  the  soil ;  and  that 
this  water,  even  before  evaporation,  cools  the  air  into  which  it  is  elevated. 
If  then,  trees  are  in  summer  constantly  moistening  and  cooling  the  air, 
it  seems  certain  that  they  must  determine  the  precipitation  of  rain  from 
any  passing  current  of  air  near  dew  point.  The  general  drift  of  testi- 
mony is  to  the  effect  that  showers  do  haunt  wooded  regions.  On  the 
upper  Nile,  since  trees  have  been  felled  in  certain  localities,  rains  have 
become  rare,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  rains  in  lower  Egypt  and 
neighboring  coasts  have  increased  since  the  great  plantations  of  Mehemet 
Ali  and  Ibrahim  Pacha.  In  France  certain  localities  have  been  cleared 
within  recent  times,  and  those  same  localities  have  become  barren  wastes 
destitute  of  all  summer  showers.  Quite  recently  many  square  miles  have 
been  planted  in  Scotland,  and  with  an  increase  of  summer  rains,  which  is 
apparent  to  all  residents.  Similar  effects  have  been  observed  in  our  own 
country.  In  many  places  we  find  that  what  once  were  important  mill 
streams,  furnish  a  mere  thread  of  water,  save  when  filled  with  sudden 
fireshets.  In  our  own  State,  certain  streams  emptying  into  the  lake, 
which  were  once  declared  navigable,  will  not  now  float  a  canoe.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  also  had  some  opportunity  of  observing  the  effects 
following  the  settling  of  regions  not  originally  timbered.  The  Great  Salt 
Lake  of  Utah  has  been  gradually  filling  since  the  planting  of  orchards 
and  groves  in  the  surrounding  country ;  and  at  Denver  we  read  that  the 
bed  of  a  stream  which,  at  and  before  the  founding  of  the  city  was  dry, 
now  has  a  perennial  thread  of  water,  and  requires  a  bridge.  (Report  of 
Dep.  of  Agriculture,  1870,  p.  227.) 

These  beneficent,  cooling  and  moistening  influences  are  fortunately  dis-: 
continued  or  reversed  in  the  winter.  During  the  summer,  the  spongy  and 
non-conducting  soil  of  the  forest  has  become  somewhat  warmed,  and 
through  the  winter  it  slowly  yields  that  warmth  to  the  air.  Experiment 
indicates  that  through  the  winter  a  tree  retains  a  temperature  above  that 
of  any  dead  body  of  the  same  size ;  and  a  large  number  of  trees  would, 
doubtless,  produce  a  considerable  local  augmentation  of  temperature.  In 
winter,  too,  evaporation  from  the  moist  forest  soil  has  almost  ceased,  for 
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the  cold,  damp  air  of  winter  is  always  nearer  to  its  dew  point,  and  is, 
therefore,  less  thirsty  than  the  air  of  summer.  In  winter,  also,  leaves  are 
either  dead  or  dormant,  and  their  evaporation  has  ceased  or  abated. 

The  forest  also  powerfully  arrests  winds.  A  gentle  breeze  may  breathe 
throagU  the  woods,  but  the  boles  and  branches  and  little  twigs  slit  the 
hurricane,  and  the  fierce,  biting  winter  winds  into  little  cross  currents  of 
air,  which  spend  their  force  upon  each  other  and  dance  away  in  harmless, 
interfering  eddies.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  m^estic  roar  proceeding 
from  the  woods  when  stirred  by  the  wind. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  forest  is  the  great  conservator  of  each  of  the 
valuable  elements  of  climate.  Whatever  transient  excess  of  heat  or  cold, 
or  of  wet  or  drouth,  is  inflicted  upon  us,  the  forest  is  able  to  absorb  or 
remedy. 

And  indeed  the  forest  is  in  all  nature  a  conservative  element,  and  the 
most  perfect  type  of  stability.  It  is  changeable  in  its  parts  and  has  its 
phases,  as  have  all  enduring  things ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  exists  unchanged 
so  long  as  man  withholds  his  hand. 

Since  the  amount  of  water  precipitated  upon  the  land  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  evaporated  from  the  great  oceans  (the  expanse  of  forest  being 
so  contemptible  as  compared  with  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth),  there 
will  be  many  philosophers  to  sneer  at  any  attempt  to  modify  climate  by 
the  addition  of  artificial  timber  to  the  native  woods  of  the  earth.  Already 
some  have  maintained  that  no  difference  has  been  made  in  the  mean 
annual  rainfall  or  temperature  in  France  or  Spain  since  the  extensive 
clearings  there  in  modern  times ;  and  Prof.  Henry  has  aaserted  that  the 
rainfall  in  the  United  States  has  not  diminished  since  the  settlement  of  the 
country.  To  which  Ohio  farmers  will  answer,  that  they  do  not  expect  to 
change  the  general  climate  of  the  world,. nor  of  the  State,  any  more  than 
they  expect  to  live  everywhere  at  once;  but  that  they  do  mean  to  live  each 
of  them  somewhere,  and  that  they  hope  in  that  spot  to  mitigate  summer's 
heat  and  winter's  cold ;  to  check  swift  winds,  and  to  induce  more  frequent 
summer  showers.  As  for  mean  annual  averages,  they  might  be  a  great 
deal  larger  or  smaller  and  we  scarcely  know  it ;  but  sudden  alternations 
and  extremes  of  climate,  we,  as  well  as  our  animals  and  plants,  experience 
too  often,  and  feel  to  keenly. 

PROPOBTION  OF  TIMBER  LAND  IN  OHIO  AND  OTHEE  COUNTEIES. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  there  arc  only  a  few  hundred  acres  of  native 
woods,  and  this  suspected  of  being  partially  artificial,  not  more  than  I-28th 
part  of  the  surface  is  covered  by  groves.  Canada  and  Norway  supply  nearly 
all  the  vast  amount  of  lumber  used  in  these  islands.  Spain  and  Portugal 
have  but  l-20th  of  their  area  covered  by  woods,  and  not  having  the  cli- 
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mate  nor  the  importing  facilities  of  England^  these  coantries  have  saffered 
beyond  all  others  in  Europe  for  lack  of  wood  and  rains  in  summer.  In 
the  rest  of  Europe  the  area  of  forest  is  near  one-fifth  of  the  whole  ;  and 
the  verdict  of  foresters  is,  that  at  least  one-third  of  Europe  ought  to  be  in 
timber.  In  Ohio,  the  census  of  1870  reports  6,883,575  acres  of  wood-land 
and  359,712  of  other  unimproved  land.  The  same  census  reports  14,469,- 
133  acres  of  improved  land,  fenced  and  devoted  to  tillage.  Taking  these 
and  other  estimates,  it  appears  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  area  of  Ohio  is 
occupied  by  timber.    We  have  at  once  too  much  and  too  little. 

OHIO  TDOEB  IS  MISPLACED. 

By  this  I  mean  that  we  have  too  many  acres  and  too  few  trees.  In 
some  counties  we  have  vast  tracts  of  virgin  woods  scarcely  broken  by 
farms,  and  these  forests  must  be  cleared  as  the  first  step  in  populating 
and  improving  the  districts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  the  older 
counties  patches  of  land  which  have  never  been  cleared,  but  which  have 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  timber  they  should  carry,  and  this  is  often  of 
inferior  species  and  in  a  dying  condition.  In  these  regions,  the  farms,  it 
is  acknowledged,  have  no  forest  on  them,  but  only  what  is  known  in 
the  vernacular  as  "  woods-pasture." 

It  sometimes  has  happened  that  farms,  when  opened  in  the  wilderness, 
were  cleared  on  their  most  hilly  parts,  while  the  timber  was  spared  on 
laud  better  fitted  for  the  plow.  It  is  also  true  that  there  are  occasional 
farms  heavily  timbered. 

On  account  of  these  facts,  there  is  need  of  a  comprehensive  redistribu- 
tion of  woods  over  the  State,  and  of  a  minute  redistribution  over  most 
farms,  whereby  the  best  tillable  land  should  be  cleared,  and  slopes  and 
water-courses  planted  with  real  forest.  An  essen.tial  part  of  this  redis- 
tribution, and  the  only  part  which  now  concerns  us,  is  the  planting  of 
new  forests  on  appropriate  sites ;  and  here  arises  the  need  of  some  knowl- 
edge of  forestry.  For  removing  the  superfluous  or  misplaced  woods,  no 
great  art  will  be  needed.  They  will  naturally  fall  in  obedience  to  the 
American  watchfuless  of  «*  the  main  chance,''  and  that  other  powerful 
national  instinct,  the  propensity  to  hack  and  hew  and  whittle. 

NEW  AND  ENORMOUS   CONSUMPTION  OF   WOOD  BY  OHIO  RAILROADS. 

It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  amount  of  lumber  which 
will  be  required  in  this  State  within  the  next  fifty  years,  but  we  know 
that  amount  will  be  enormous.  Twenty  years  ago  we  had  but  250  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  State  (Report  of  Commissioner  of  Bailroads,  1868,  p.  283), 
the  construction  and  working  of  which  required  but  an  insignificant  amount 
of  wood.    Now  we  have  considerably  more  than  6,000  miles  of  railroad,  a 
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sudden  growtb,  and  but  a  fraction  of  what  is  to  come.  By  a  law  now  in 
force,  these  roads  must  be  inclosed  by  more  than  10,000  miles  of  fencing, 
and  how  perishable  these  fences  are,  all  farmers  know.  These  roads  have 
more  than  10,000,000  ties,  which,  lying  exposed  to  air  aud  dampness, 
decay  in  six  or  seven  years.*  The  aggregate  length  of  wooden  railroad 
bridges  in  Ohio  is  nearly  16  miles,  and  of  trestles,  more  than  10  miles ! 
These  are  perishable  structures,  and  must  be  frequently  replaced ;  the 
average  age  of  the  770  wooden  bridges  in  Ohio  is  only  5  J  years,  and  of 
the  trestles,  7  years.  Moreover,  locomotives  burn  an  immense  amount 
of  wood ;  and,  although  coal  is  burned  on  railroads  in  a  rapidly  increasing 
ratio,  yet  the  consujaption  of  wood  continues  and  increases.  Ohio  loco- 
motives burned,  in  1870,  eighteen  times  as  much  coal  as  in  1858 ;  but  in 
the  same  -interval,  the  c(»sumption  of  wood  rose  from  209,416  cords  to 
700,000  cords. 

Glancing  thus  at  the  present  consumption  of  forest  products  by  rail- 
roads, and  remembering  that  our  railroad  system  is  of  only  twenty  years' 
growth,  and  that  Ohio,  rich  in  all  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth,  and 
lying  as  she  does  in  the  direct  pathway  from  the  east  to  the  west,  is  des- 
tined to  be  always  a  railroad  State,  we  can  begin  to  conceive  the  demands 
which  this  new  invention  will  make  upon  the  woods.  And  seeing  tbe 
immense  need  of  wood  to  support  this  one  new  industry,  we  can  prepare 
ourselves  to  estimate,  in  a  rude  way,  the  demands  of  many  other  older 
industries. 

YOUNa  CULTIVATED  TIMBER  IS  OP  THE  BEST  QUALITY  AND  SHAPE. 

It  is  a  fact  peculiarly  encouraging  to  whomsoever  would  turn  forester, 
that  cultivated  wood  is,  for  most  purposes,  superior  to  the  native  timber. 
The  toughness  of  oak,  ash,  hickory,  and  other  similar  woods,  is  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  their  growth.  Ko  accomplished  axeman 
would  accept  timber  from  an  old  tree  if  he  wished  to  make  a  handle  for 
his  own  axe ;  he  would  rather  seek  a  young  hickory  which,  in  some  open 
spot,  had  been  encouraged  into  rapid  growth.  Such  an  one  he  would  cut 
and  prize  the  more  if  it  proved  to  be  unusually  coarse  in  the  grain.  Every 
ring  of  annual  growth  is,  so  to  speak,  a  blemish  in  a  stick  of  timber,  and 
indicates  a  probable  line  of  fracture.  We  can  grow  artificial  wood  faster 
than  the  saplings  of  the  forest/and  we  can,  therefore,  produce  wood  more 
homogenous  and  more  strong. 

Young  cultivated  timber,  beside  being  of  the  best  quality,  is  of  the  best 

*  Calvin  Chamberlin  says  the  daration  of  ties  is  5  ytars. — ^Lecture  before  Me.  Board 
of  Ag.,  1863.  Prepared  ties  last  8  years  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras  and  Great  Britain. — 
N.  Y.  Weekly  Evening  Post,  Nov.  8, 1871,  and  Jas.  Brown's  The  Forester,  $  35. 
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shape  for  making  articles  with  a  circular  section,  sach  as  habs^  pamps, 
turned  columns,  hitching-posts  and  the  like.  For  the  lathe,  timber  can 
be  selected  of  just  the  right  diameter  for  any  particular  purpose,  so  that 
little  more  than  the  bark  need  be  turned  off.  Young  cultivated  timber  is 
also  more  economical  in  the  manufacture  of  handles,  felloes^  shafts,  spokes 
and  other  articles,  where  great  strength  or  elasticity  are  required;  be- 
cause in  this  sort  of  manufacture  only  sap-wood  ought  to  be  used,  and 
young,  thrifty  trees  will  contain  far  the  larger  proportion  of  such. 

I  am  confirmed  in  my  conviction  that  all  good  artificial  timber  will  find 
an  eager  market  at  an  early  age  by  the  fact  that  the  country  is  already 
stripped  of  young  trees  which  have  been  grown  rapidly  through  accident. 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  region  of  this  State  where  transportation  is  so 
difficult  that  cord  wood  is  worth  just  what  it  costs  to  cut  it ;  yet  even  in 
this  district  the  woods  are  thoroughly  culled  of  all  young  hickory  and  ash 
trees,  whioh  have  been  sought  by  agents  and  procured  by  purchase  or 
theft,  have  eventually  passed  into  the  hands  of  carriage  makers  and  other 
manufacturers.  Near  the  present  town  of  Houston,  16  miles  north  from 
Piqua,  Gen.  Wayne  made  an  encampment  at  some  time  between  1792  and 
1795.  To  avoid  surprise  by  Indians,  he  caused  a  space  of  10  acres  to  be 
cleared.  In  1860  the  buggy  manufacturers  offered  9  cents  per  foot,  lineal 
measurement,  for  hickory,  ash  and  elm  logs  on  this  tract,  no  log  to  be 
more  than  10  inches  nor  less  than  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  aggregate 
length  of  these  logs  was  no  less  than  25,000  feet. 

DEMAND  FOB  WOOD  FOB  THE  TELEGBAPH  SYSTEM.     " 

The  telegraph  system,  like  the  railroad  system,  is  already  enormous, 
but  is  in  its  infancy.  The  three  great  telegraph  companies  which  operate 
lines  in  Ohio  have  4,600  miles  of  poles  within  the  State,  and  11,500  miles 
of  wire ;  in  the  United  States  these  companies  maintain  67,548  miles  of 
poles  and  116,561  miles  of  wire.  Besides  this,  the  Marietta  &  Cincinnati 
Bailroad  has  115  miles  of  poles  and  250  miles  of  wire. 

Alongside  certain  roads  over  the  Alps  we  read  that  telegraph  wires  are 
sustained  on  low  granite  supports,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  elsewhere  to  dispense  with  posts,  and  we  may,  therefore, 
anticipate  a  market  for  every  stick  that  we  can  grow  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions. Outside  of  cities,  and  away  from  road  crossings,  telegraph  poles 
are  25  to  28  feet  long,  and  have  a  diameter  at  one  end  of  10  to  12  inches, 
and  about  5  inches  at  the  other.  At  this  time  the  so-called  white  cedar 
poles,  of  these  dimensions,  are  worth  90  cents  each  in  Chicago.  Such  a 
price  for  this  timber,  which  has  undergone  no  manufacturing  process, 
which  is  of  very  doubtful  durability,  and  which  has  been  transported  but 
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a  short  distance,  and  that  by  water,  may  give  some  basis  for  an  estimate 
of  what  prices  will  be  20  years  hence,  when  we  shall  have,  perhaps,  two 
or  three  times  as  many  miles  of  telegraph  as  now,  and  when  the  extensive 
forests  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  are  gone.  A  portion  of  the 
poles  now  nsed  are  carried  a  great  distance,  and,  with  the  freight,  they 
must  cost  enormously.  Even  now,  at  points  distant  from  the  sources  of 
native  wood,  the  companies  would  doubtless  pay  handsomely  for  good, 
durable  poles. 

Mr.  George  H.  Thurston,  President  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company  of  the  United  States,  has  favored  me  with  a  letter  giving  many 
facts  relative  to  telegraph  poles.  He  commends  locust  and  red  cedar 
posts,  and  never  expects  to  see  the  decay  of  such  as  are  used  on  the  line 
of  which  he  is  an  officer.  Oak  poles,  which  are  somewhat  used  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  decay  in  6  to  8  years.  Chestnut  lasts  12  to  15 
years.  The  white  cedar  of  Michigan  (which,  by  the  way,  is  Arbor  Vitae, 
and  quite  a  dififerent  tree  from  the  white  cedar  of  the  Eastern  States)  he 
regards  as  certainly  not  so  durable  as  red  cedar.  And  Tamarack  (Ameri- 
can Larch)  has  such  ardent  friends  and  enemies  that  Mr.  Thurston  with- 
holds his  opinion.  I  give  the  above  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of 
different  woods,  because  it  comes  from  an  officer  of  a  company  which  owns 
about  150,000  poles,  and  must,  therefore,  be  a  valuable  guide  to  planters. 

HIGH  PRICES  FOR  WOOD  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  probable  demand  for  all  sorts  of  wood 
in  the  future,  I  am  very  confident  that  high  prices  will  prevail.  No  one 
ought  to  hesitate  about  planting  choice  sorts  of  timber,  even  on  land  worth 
$100  an  acre.  December  1st,  1871,  good  hoop  poles  for  barrels  were 
worth  $20  and  $30  per  1,000  in  Cincinnati.  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  author  of 
the  Forest  Tree  Culturist,  informs  us  that  10,000  such  poles  could  be 
grown  on  an  acre  of  ground  in  from  5  to  8  years.  If  half  of  these  were 
spared  we  should  have  $125,  and  probably  more,  as  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  first  crop.  Supposing  that  the  5,000  poles  not  cut  at  first  were  culti- 
vated for  three  years,  they  would  be  fit  for  first  class  hogshead  hoops,  and 
would  be  worth  $40  to  $75  per  1,000  in  Cincinnati  to-day,  or,  say  $275  for 
the  second  crop.  Farmers  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  this  will  pay.  All 
the  cutting  and  most  of  the  cultivation  of  such  a  plantation  could  be  done 
between  the  fall  and  early  spring,  when  ordinary  farm  work  is  not  press- 
ing. A  hickory  plantation  would  last  forever,  if  cut  only  in  the  winter ; 
for  the  sprouts  would  always  grow  straighter  and  faster  than  the  original 
trunk.  And,  if  the  planter  see  fit,  a  portion  of  the  plants  might  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  up  into  trees,  and  the  remainder  be  destroyed  by  summer 
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cutting.  The  hickory  tree  is  valuable  at  any  stage  of  growth,  and,  as 
fuel,  it  has  been  rated  the  highest  by  experimenters  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean. 

Karsery  stakes  and  stakes  for  blackberry  and  raspberry  plants  are  worth 
from  2  to  G  cents  in  various  localities.  At  the  lowest  rates  stakes  can  be 
profitably  grown,  and  in  even  less  time  than  hoop  poles.  The  Louisiana 
cypress  has  been  recommended  for  this  purpose,  and  would  last  twice  as 
long  as  oak.    It  would,  doubtless,  be  hardy  all  over  Ohio. 

EACH  FARM  SHOULD  GROW  ITS  OWN  LUMBER. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the  certainty  of  profits  from  large  plantations, 
because,  with  our  present  experience,  all  estimates  would  consist,  more  or 
less,  of  speculation.  I  would  particularly  urge  the  economy  of  the  culti- 
vation on  the  farm  of  the  timber  needed  for  the  farm.  If  nothing  else  is 
done,  every  farm  ought  to  have  at  least  an  acre  of  black  locust  trees.  Ko 
wood  is  at  once  so  hard,  heavy,  durable,  strong  and  easy  to  grow.  It  is 
able  to  yield  a  fine  return,  even  without  cultivation.  I  am  familiar  with 
a  locust  grove  of  considerable  extent  on  a  great  hill  too  steep  for  the  plow. 
Ten  years  ago  a  splendid  growth  was  cut  on  this  hill,  and  it  is  now  ready  for 
the  axe  again.  At  least  100  fencing  posts  can  be  cut  there  annually  for 
many  years  to  come.  On  this  hill,  which,  if  left  naked,  would  soon  become 
seamed  with  unsightly  gullies,  the  pasturage  of  June  grass  is  excellent; 
and  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  hilly  plantation  might  be  made  more  profit- 
able than  the  fertile  corn  bottoms  lying  near.  Dr.  John  A.  Warder  has 
recently  made  a  sale  of  locust  timber  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  at  the  rate 
of  $1,000  per  acre,  and  this  was,  as  he  informs  me,  a  spontaneous  and 
uncultivated  growth,  which,  probably,  did  not  occupy  one-half  Of  the 
ground  which  it  possessed. 

OHIO  CANNOT  LONG  BRING  LUMBER  FROM  OTHER  STATES. 

Planters  must  expect  to  encounter  a  certain  lazy  spirit  of  optimism 
which  is  abroad  in  the  land.  This  will  everywhere  hinder  the  forester's 
art  It  will  be  asserted  that  field  crops  have  supported  us  so  far,  and  will 
saflSce  for  the  future,  without  any  cultivation  of  trees,  and  that,  when  our 
forests  are  gone,  we  can  bring  our  lumber  from  elsewhere.  If  I  can  make 
it  appear  that  we  cannot  cheaply  procure  lumber  from  any  point,  after  the 
lapse  of  15  to  20  years,  I  shall  do  much  to  encourage  the  production  of 
wood  at  home. 

Ohio  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  system  of  prairies,  which,  commencing  in 
Indiana,  stretches  westward  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  a  thousand  miles 
away.    Southward,  this  region  enters  Texas,  and  stretches  thence  north' 
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ward  more  than  a  thoasand  miles,  and  may  be  traced  into  Minnesota. 
Take  a  string  representing  a  length  of  500  miles,  place  one  end  of  it  on 
the  map  in  the  center  of  Iowa,  and  then  swing  the  other  end  ronnd  in  a 
circle.  Thns  one  may  rudely  mark  out  the  great  treeless  region  which  has 
an  area  of  nearly  1,000,000  square  miles.  It  is  folly  to  look  westward  for 
our  supply  of  wood.  Eastward,  along  the  foot-hills  of  the  Alleghanies, 
there  was  once  a  magnificent  growth  of  coniferous  timber  ^  but  the  pines  of 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  have  fallen,  have  fallen!  Trans- 
portation down  the  Ohio  river  and  its  tributaries  was  so  easy  that  cutting 
began  in  that  region  at  an  early  date,  and  is  finished.  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  are  now  supplying  us  with  pine  lumber,  and,  so  cheap  is  water 
carriage,  that  much  of  the  timber  of  British  America  is  not  beyond  our 
reach.  Yet  we  ought  not  to  count  on  a  supply  from  the  lakes  for  more 
than  15  years  at  the  most,  and  perhaps  10  years  at  the  least. 

In  1835-40,  before  which  time  no  steady  and  abundant  tide  of  emigra- 
tion flowed  into  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  there  were  about  10,000,000 
acres  of  choice  timber  in  those  States.  Lumbering  has,  for  a  few  years,* 
been  prosecuted  with  astonishing  vigor,  so  that  now  only  4,000,000  acres 
of  timber  remain.  Not  less  than  1,750,000,000  feet  of  lumber  is  annually 
sawed  in  this  region,  and  this,  by  a  received  mode  of  calculation,  involved 
the  clearing  of  200,000  acres.  [Eev.  Geo.  Pinney,  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  in 
Eeport  of  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1870,  pp.  227-8.]  Then,  at  the 
present  rate,  this  timber  will  bo  consumed  in  20  years !  We  should  remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  present  rat«  cannot  remain,  but  that  it  must  increase 
in  a  swift  ratio.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  country  will 
remain  in  peace  for  many  years,  and  will  invite  immigration  ;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  peace  of  Europe  will  be  broken  by 
social  revolutions  and  international  wars,  so  that  emigration  from  thence 
will  be  even  more  brisk  than  now.  If  the  population  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  increases  as  rapidly  as  statisticians  expect,  the  drain  on  the  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan  pine  forests  will  exhaust  the  supply  within  10  years. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  also  that  the  natural  channels  of  transportation 
will  lead  this  lumber  out  into  the  Mississippi  and  to  the  very  center  of 
the  great  treeless  region  rather  than  to  Ohio ;  and  were  it  not  so,  the 
prairie  States  can  and  will  pay  better  prices  than  we,  their  present  emer- 
gencies being  greater. 

We  must  compete  also  with  England  for  so  much  of  this  lumber  as  can 
be  readily  brought  to  the  lakes.  The  British  islands  have  been  large 
purchasers  at  Quebec  for  a  century.  Eecently  the  Scandinavian  govern- 
ments have  enacted  laws  which  will  tend  to  check  the  ruthless  destruction 
of  their  forests,  and  the  Central  Administration  of  Norway  has  declared 
it  "necessary  to  stop  the  cutting  of  trees."    Exports  of  lumber  from 
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I^orway  have  doubled  within  teu  years,  and  it  is  plain  that  this  legislation 
will. force  England  to  buy  almost  exclasively  in  the  Canadian  market. 
When  we  consider  the  lack  of  home-grown  wood  in  England,  and  the 
length  of  her  purse,  we  may  well  cease  to  regard  onr  claim  to  the  pine 
woods  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  as  a  very  strong  one. 

Of  Minnesota  timber  I  have  not  yet  spoken;  and. so. extravagant  are 
the  statements  of  Minnesotians  as  to  the  extent  of  their  forests,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  learn  the  truth.  In  one  breath  they  tell  us  that  they  mean 
to  supply  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  timber  for  centuries  ;  that  they  have 
the  water-power  and  the  enterprise  to  saw  and  manufacture  the  timber  of 
the  world  in  a  few  years ;  and  that  very  shortly  they  mean  to  have  the 
whole  State  cleared,  plowed,  and  seeded  down  to  spring  wheat.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  grand  forests  of  this  State  are  rapidly  melting  away, 
and  that  nearly  or  quite  1,560,000,000  feet  of  lamber  were  sawed  there 
in  1869.  Bat  a  fraction  of  this  lumber  goes  to  the  lakes  and  only  a  frac- 
tion of  this  reaches  or  can  ever  reach  Ohio.  Minnesota  is  partially  a 
prairie,  and  her  timber  cannot  last  long ;  and  when  the  Northern  Pacific 
Bailroad  and  branches  shall  make  the  timber  more  accessible,  we  may 
expect  her  forests  to  vanish  and  be  absorbed  into  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  States 
farther  down  the  river. 

GENEEAI.  MODE  OP  CULTIVATION— MANUAL  LABOR  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

And  now,  passing  from  these  general  views  of  our  topic  which  have  too 
long  detained  us,  I  will  attempt  to  propose  a  mode  of  culture  suitable  for 
artificial  forests  in  Ohio.  Imprimis :  We  must  not  slavishly  follow  European 
modes,  and  indeed  we  cannot,  our  land  being  comparatively  cheap  and 
our  wages  comparatively  high. 

In  Europe  turf  is  not  generally  broken  when  a  plantation  is  to  be 
established  upon  it,  and  land  covered  with  undergrowth  is  actually 
trenched,  (but  only  one  foot  deep,)  to  get  rid  of  sprouts  and  stumps. 
Young  trees  are  planted  in  turf  by  a  method  which  seems  to  be  extra- 
ordinarily clumsy  and  awkward.  Two  gashes  are  made  with  a  spade, 
crossing  each  other,  and  then  the  spade  is  again  stuck  into  the  sod  at 
the  end  of  one  of  these  cuts.  On  prying  with  the  spade  the  sod  yawns, 
the  little  tree  is  inserted  into  the  slit,  the  spade  is  withdrawn,  and  after 
a  sufi&cient  amount  of  tramping  <<to  exclude  drouth,"  the  tree  is  regarded 
as  planted.    Larger  trees  are  planted  in  holes  dug  in  the  turf. 

In  Ohio  we  can  and  must  do  better  than  this.  Turning  the  soil  with  a 
spade  may  not  so  much  as  be  named  among  us.  Where  the  plow  can  be 
used,  land  devoted  to  trees  should  be  plowed  before  planting,  and  be 
plowed  several  times  if  need  be.    Some  seedlings  which  have  been  grown 
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in  sod  can  be  snccessfally  transplanted  in  a  large  piece  of  tarf,  and  will 
floarish  when  transplanted  into  sod  again ;  bnt  generally  young  trees 
planted  in  the  grass  languish  for  years,  as  I  know  by  my  own  experience, 
and  as  I  shall  presently  show  from  records  of  Scotch  plantations. 

Another  European  practice  which  we  cannot  follow  is  the  frequent 
transplanting  of  young  trees  from  the  seed-bed  to  nursery  rows,  and  then 
annually  into  other  nursery  rows,  in  order  that  they  may  at  last  endure 
the  shock  of  transfer  to  their  permanent  places.  One  or  two  years  old 
seedlings  can  be  planted  in  good  mellow  soil  as  rapidly  as  cabbage-plants. 
The  ground  should  be  freshly  stirred.  A  boy  should  carry  the  plants  and 
drop  them  where  they  are  wanted,  and  each  one  should  pass  from  a  bucket 
of  water  into  the  soil  in  three  minutes'  time.  A  man,  following  the  boy, 
can  set  the  plants  with  a  dibble  and  press  the  ground  firmly  about  them, 
and  plant  not  less  than  5,000  per  day.  Mr.  Henderson,  the  eminent  and 
successful  gardener  and  florist,  says  that  he  has  thus  planted  90,000  celery 
plants  in  one  day,  working  ten  men  and  ten  boys;  and  we  can  work  faster, 
our  plants  being  more  hardy  and  our  planting  season  more  propitious  for 
bustling,  active  labor.    [Gardening  for  Profit,  p.  43.] 

Where  it  is  possible  we  should  avoid  even  this  transplanting,  as  it  is  a 
severe  check  to  the  seedlings.  Large  nuts,  and  all  other  seeds  which  pro- 
duce strong  seedlings,  should  be  planted  where  they  are  wanted  to  remain, 
and  being  in  exact  rows,  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  clean  cultivation 
by  horse-power.  The  language  of  James  Brown,  LL.D.,  a  famous  Scotch 
forester,  is  at  once  pathetic  and  amusing  when  he  writes,  after  detailing 
experiments  which  prove  that  to  transplant  an  oak  is  almost  to  kill  it, 
"Wiwe  it  practicdble  to  have  all  our  forest  ground  plowed  and  cleaned  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  agricultural  operations,  I  would  unhesitatingly 
say  that  all  forest  trees  ought  to  be  raised  from  seed  at  once  sown  in  the 
ground  they  are  intended  to  occupy."  And  this  from  the  man  who  declares 
that  he  has  sometimes  expended  as  much  as  seven  pounds  sterling  per 
acre  for  manual  labor  wasted  in  grubbing,  when,  as  we  know,  one*half 
the  money  would  have  put  the  soil  in- good  order  for  any  crop  if  spent  for 
plowing.  We  can  learn  much  from  the  canny  Scot  whom  I  have  quoted 
above,  and  mean  to  quote  again,  for  his  great  treatise  on  forestry  is  full 
of  practical  wisdom  and  common  sense ;  but  we  must  take  him  in  a  Pick- 
wickian sense  when  he  tells  us  that  land  destined  for  a  forest  needs  no 
preparation  except  drainage  and  the  opening  of  large  holes  for  trees,  and 
that  spil  recently  spaded  is  too  light  and  dry  for  trees !  (The  Forester, 
§§  1777,  432, 1567.)  Long  ago  we  grew  too  wise  for  this  sort  of  work. 
A  writer  on  pear  culture  has  described  one  better  and  cheaper  method, 
when  he  advises  to  dig  but  one  hole  for  a  whole  orchard,  and  dig  that 
with  a  plow.    (Field's  Pear  Cnlturist,  p.  17.) 
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The  rate  of  growth  which  Dr.  Brown  has  fonud  for  trees  in  a  favorable 
soil  and  site,  when  planted  according  to  Scotch  notions,  is  as  follows. 
Diameters  are  in  inches,  at  8  feet  from  the  earth : 


Age— Years. 

Oak. 

Larcb. 

Norway  Fir. 

CheBtnnt. 

10 

.76 

2. 
5. 

9. 
11. 
13.50 
17. 
21. 
23.50 
24.50 
25.50 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
30.50 

2. 

5. 

7. 
10. 
13.50 
15 

17.50 
18.75 
20. 
21.50 
22.75 
23.50 
24.50 
25.50 
26.25 
27. 
27.75 

2.50 

15 

4.50 

20 

4.50 

7. 

25 

8.50 

30 

9.50 

10. 

35 

1150 

40 

16. 

J  3.50 

45 

14.50 

50 

20.50 

15. 

55 

16.50 

60 

25.50 

17.50 

65 

19. 

70 

29. 

20. 

75 

21. 

80 

31.50 

22. 

85 

22.50 

90 

32.75 

95 

100 

33.50 
34.75 

120    

' 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  young  trees  are  much  injured  by 
transplanting  in  this  rude  way,  the  oaks  scarcely  growing  at  all  for  some 
years.  The  use  of  the  plow  and  cultivator  to  loosen  the  earth  and  keep 
it  loose,  is  not  only  conformable  to  common  sense  and  to  science,  but  has 
been  experimentally  recommended  to  us  by  American  experience  in 
orchard  culture  and  sylvaculture. 
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I  collect  the  following  tables  of  dimensions,  because  they  are  valaable 
for  all  planters,  and  have  a  special  interest  as  showing  the  size  of  Ameri- 
can trees: 

Age:  12  Ybabs. 


Species. 


Report  of  Committee  of  lU. 
Hort.  Soo.  in  1864. 


Diameter  neai 

the  earth,  in 

inches. 


Height  in  feet. 


Observed  by  D.  C.  Scofield  at 
Elgin,  HI.  Bryant's  "For- 
est Trees,"  p.  42. 


Diameter  near 

the  earth,  in 

inches. 


Height  in  feet. 


Ash,  white 

"    blue 

Beach,  European 

Birch,  European 

"       American,  vars. 

Chestnut 

Elm,  white 

"    Scotch 

Hickory,  vars 

Maple,  8ug:ar 

*'        white 

"       ash-leaved 

Poplar,  Lombardy 

Walnut,  black 

Willow,  white 

"         yellow 

Fir,  Balsam 

"  Norway  Spruce... 
Larch,  American 

*'       European 

Pine,  Austrian 

•*     Scotch 

"     white 


10 
10 


10 
10 
10 


12 
12 
10 

is 

18 


20 
vO 


25 

20 
20 

25 

30 
20 
40 

40 
35 


25 


3  to5 

i'toi 

4  to  6 

3"to'4 
3  to  4 
3  to  4 


2  to  4 
4  to  6 


2  to  4 


4  to  6 

5  to  8 

4  to  6 
8tol2 

5  to7 
4  to  8 

6  to  10 


16 

10 
14 

16 

16 
16 

12 
25 


14 


16 
20 
25 
30 
16 
20 
35 


We  And  a  fuller  report  on  the  growth  of  trees  from  a  committee  of 
the  Illinois  Horticoltaral  Society.  This  committee's  tabular  statement 
gives  the  figures  for  no  less  than  77  common  trees  and  shrubs,  from  which 
I  select  the  following :    [Report  of  1868,  pp.  254-5.] 
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Species. 


Girth  in  inch- 
es at 


Common  name. 


ABh,  white 

"    bine 

"    red 

"    black 

Birch,  yellow 

«      red 

"      paper 

Catalpa 

Cherry,black 

Co£fee-nnt 

Cottonwood 

It 

Elm,  American 

"    cork 

"    red,  slippery 

"    hickory 

Hackberry 

Hickory,  shag-bark 

''       thick  shell-bark. 

**       pig-nnt 

Larch,  American  t 

**       European 

Locnst,  honey 

Maple,  rock 

'*       black  sngar 

"       red 

"       silver-leaf 

"        honey 

"       Norway 

Mulberry,  red 

Pecan 

Poplar,  Lom  bardy 

"       silver 

Oak,  white 

"    red 

**    scarlet 

•*    yellow  bark 

"    bnrr 

*•    chestnut 

Osage  Orange.^ 

WaEiut,  black 

**  butternut 

Willow,  gray 

*•         crack 

"         yellow 

Baaswood  or  Linden 

Chestnut 


Proper  name. 


Fraxinns  Americana  .. .. 

"        quadrangulata . 

"       pubesceos , 

**       sambuoifolia 

Betula    excelsa 

"       nigra 

"       papyracea 

Catalpa  vignonoides...., 

Cerasns  serotina 

Gymnocladus  Canadensis 
Populus  monilifera 

**       angulata , 

Ulmus    Americana 

'*       racemosa 

**       fulva 

"       f 

Celtis     occidentaJis 

Carya     alba 

**       sulcata 

*/       glabra 

Larix      American ,. 

"       Europa 

Gleditschia  triacanthos . . . 
Acer       saccharinnm 

"       nigrum 

"       rubrum 

"       daaycarpum,..! 

"       negundo 

"       pseudo-platanus 

Moms     rubra 

Carya  olivaeformis --.'."! 
Populus  dilatata 

"    alba ;."■; 

Quercnsalba 

"       rubra 

"       coccinea , 
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In  preparing  the  soil  of  steep  hills,  the  margins  of  water-courses,  as 
well  as  rocky  or  gravelly  soil,  the  use  of  the  plow  is  impossible,  and  in 
such  situations  the  spade  alone  must  be  used.  On  such  tracts  a  few  trees 
should  be  carefully  planted  and  they  had  better  be  of  some  vigorous  var- 
iety inclined  to  sprout.  When  the  ground  is  partially  shaded  by  these . 
trees,  acorns,  nuts  or  even  small  trees  may  be  successfully  planted  and 
will  flourish  if  room  is  gradually  made  for  them  by  the  axe.  For  such 
sites,  no  tree  could  be  better  adapted  than  the  Black  Locust,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  planter  would  ever  wish  to  eradicate  it  in  favor  of  any 
other  species. 

In  planting  a  continuous  grove  I  recommend  the  distance  of  four  feet 
as  the  best  space  to  leave  between  rows.  One  can  easily  cultivate  a  strip 
of  that  width  by  going  over  it  twice,  and  so  long  as  cultivation  is  needed, 
there  will  bo  abundant  room  for  the  passage  of  a  horse.  If  rows  were 
.  established  much  less  than  four  feet  apart  cultivation  would  be  impossi- 
ble after  a  few  years,  and  the  little  trees  would  need  to  be  thinned  when 
so  small  that  the  thinnings  would  have  no  value,  and  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  cultivating  them  would  go  for  naught. 

In  the  rows,  plants  ought  in  no  case  to  stand  closer  than  1  foot,  if  it  be 
intended  to  grow  healthy  plants.  In  Europe,  beautiful  hop-poles  have 
been  grown  by  planting  Larch  trees  18  inches  by  2  feet,  and  hoop-poles 
could  be  grown  as  close ;  but  the  destruction  of  the  plantation  is  in  such 
cases  looked  for  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  regards  hickory  hoop-poles, 
*  it  would  be  better  to  annually  destroy  a  portion  of  the  plants  by  summer 
cutting  until  the  whole  crops  should  be  grown  on  stools  4  feet  apart  each 
way. 

After  the  first  year,  then,  all  trees  oagiit  to  be  at  least  1  foot  apart 
Where  they  crowd  closer,  they  can  be  easily  pulled  out  in  the  spring,  or 
may  be  transplanted  to  points  where  they  are  needed. 

From  a  well-managed  plantation  not  a  few  trees  may  be  sold  at  differ- 
ent sizes  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  I  take  it  for  certain  that  such  sales 
of  stuff  which  is  worthless  in  the  plantation,  would  more  than  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  first  ten  years  in  almost  any  locality. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  transplant  from  a  seedbed^  the  plants  should 
be  at  once  set  in  rows  both  ways.  They  may  thus  receive  perfectly  clean 
culture  without  any  hoeing,  and  will  rapidly  grow  up  into  profitable  sap- 
linghood. 

THINNINa  AND  PBUNIKG. 

Thinning  and  pruning  is  a  work  of  much  importance,  and  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  should  be  practiced  have  been  perfectly  elucidated  by 
foresters  and  orchardists  in  Europe. 
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It  should  be  understood,  ia  the  first  place,  that  no  tree  designed  for 
timber  should  have  room  to  expand  its  branches  laterally  into  what  may 
be  regarded  as  its  normal  shape.  As  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the 
health  of  the  tree,  the  stem  should  be  elongated,  and  should  be  bared  of 
branches,  for  branches  make  knots.  The  planter  cannot  expect  to  pruue 
his  trees  into  this  shape.  In  this  country  pruning  to  this  extent  would 
be  immoderately  expensive ;  in  any  country  the  removal  of  large,  healthy 
branches  is  injurious  to  most  trees,  and  absolutely  ruinous  to  others.  To 
encourage  the  upward  growth,  and  to  check  the  nutrition  of  lower 
branches,  trees  are  so  planted  as  to  slightly  crowd  each  other,  and  when 
the  vigor  of  these  lower  branches  is  gone,  they  may  be  removed  without 
any  shock  to  the  tree  or  injury  to  the  quality  of  the  timber  in  the  trunk. 
On  all  coniferous  trees  the  death  of  shaded  branches  is  extremely  rapid, 
and  this  is  particularly  fortunate,  since  the  cutting  away  of  live  branches 
from  the  pines  and  spruces  is  followed  by  copious  bleeding  for  years,  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  trees,  and  often  to  the  injury  of  the  bark.  The 
scalding  of  bark  by  the  resinous  sap  of  pines  has  been  observed  by  plan- 
ters in  the  West,  and  one  of  them  recommends  to  leave  a  stump  four 
inches  long  when  amputating  live  branches,  and  to  saw  off  this  stump 
when  bleeding  has  ceased.  But  in  the  plantation  it  would  be  better  to 
permit  a  branch  to  die  without  disturbance,  and  so  avoid  all  unnecessary 
check  to  the  trees.  The  planter  should,  however,  be  prompt  to  remove 
dead  branches,  because  so  long  as  the  wood  of  the  trunk  is  creeping  over 
and  enclosing  a  dead  branch,  it  is  making  a  knot,  which  will  be  deep  in  < 
proportion  to  the  forester's  neglect. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  grow  good,  straight  timber  cheaply,  without 
crowding,  the  planter  should  be  warned  against  crowding  too  much.  It 
is  sufficient  that  a  tree  should  have  its  branches  approached  or  slightly 
touched  by  its  neighbors.  Thinniiig  should  be  commenced  very  early, 
and  should  be  attended  to  at  least  once  in  three  years  in  any  plantation- 
less  than  25  years  old.  If  long  neglected,  trees  grown  too  thickly  begin 
to  show  all  the  symptoms  of  old  n^o,  and  actually  die.  And  even  when, 
before  the  death  of  the  trees,  thinning  is  commenced  in  an  overcrowded 
plantation,  they  are  so  tall  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  their  trunks 
and  rootSj  that  they  are  broken  and  uprooted  by  winds.  In  short,  the 
thinning  of  plantations  is  like  many  other  sorts  of  rural  labor;  if  it  be 
neglected  too  long  it  becomes  impossible,  or  else  useless. 

This  constant  thinning  is  its  own  reward,  since,  after  the  first  seven  or 
eight  years,  every  tree  will  be  available  for  stakes  and  fuel,  and  afterward 
for  posts,  beams,  etc.,  etc. 

Observation  of  the  mode  of  establishing  forests  by  nature,  as  well  as  an 
22A 
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oxamiDation  into  successful  artificial  planting  in  Europe^  will  convince 
any  one  that  the  growing  of  tall,  straight  timber  by  this  mode  of  gentle 
crowding  is  possible,  without  injuring  their  health  in  any  degree.  Indeed 
we  may  say,  with  much  support  from  known  facts,  that  their  health  is 
secured  by  their  growth  close  together.  They  need  the  shaded  ground  and 
the  protection  from  winds  which  they  mutually  give  and  receive  5  and  they 
are  relieved  by  art  from  the  severe  competition  whereby  trees  are  more 
than  decimated  in  natural  groves.  Eminent  orchardists  are  beginning  to 
recommend,  even  for  fruit  trees,  planting  so  close  that  the  soil  is  soon 
shaded  and  subsequent  thinning  so  gradual  that  it  is  kept  shaded.  (War- 
der in  Kept,  of  O.  S.  B.  Ag.,  1870,  p.  258.) 

The  forester,  unfortunately,  will  sometimes  need  to  cut  live  branches, 
and  will  find  that  mere  crowding  will  not  supply  the  timber  tree  which 
he  desires.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  William  Lawson,  discours- 
ing of  orchards,  remarked  that  "  Man  himselfe  left  to  himselfe,  growes 
from  his  heauenly  and  spirituall  generation,  and  becommeth  beastly,  yea 
diuellish,  to  his  owne  kinde,  unless  he  be  regenerate,  ^o  marnell  then, 
if  Trees  make  their  shoots,  and  put  their  spraies  disorderly.^  Undis- 
mayed by  the  disorderly  habits  of  trees,  this  quaint  old  author  lays  down 
principles  of  pruning  so  sound,  that  we  could  scarcely  improve  upon  them 
in  our  time.  The  chief  precept  in  pruning  is  to  "  Beginne  betime  with 
trees,  and  doe  what  you  list :  but  if  you  let  them  grow  great  and  stub- 
borne  you  must  doe  as  the  trees  list.  They  will  not  bend  but  breake,  nor 
be  wound  without  danger.  A  small  branch  will  become  a  bough,  and  a 
bough  an  arme  in  bignesse.  Then  if  you  cut  him,  his  wound  will  fester, 
and  hardly,  without  good  skill  recover:  therefore,  obsta principijs.  •  •  • 
Neither  let  any  man  euer  so  much  as  think,  that  it  is  unprobable,  much 
lesse  unpossible,  to  reforme  any  tree  of  what  kinde  soeuer.  For  (belieue 
me)  I  haue  tried  it,  I  can  bring  any  tree  (beginning  by  time)  to  any 
forme.  The  Peare  and  Holly  may  be  made  to  spread,  and  the  Oke  to 
close.'' 

In  forestry  we  have  only  to  prune  the  ends  of  such  branches  as  are  in- 
clined to  grow  too  long  or  too  high,  and  to  give  our  timber  trees  a  trunk 
free  from  large  branches.  A  branch  once  grown  greater  than  its  fellows, 
is  apt  to  overtop  them  all.  Lawson  justly  remarks  on  this,  that  "  the  sap 
presseth  upward ;  and  it  is  like  water  in  her  course,  where  it  findeth  most 
issue,  thither  it  floweth,  leaning  the  other  lesser  sluices  dry:  even  as 
wealth  to  wealth  and  much  to  more."  Any  such  rampant,  growing  branch 
should  be  promptly  removed  or  checked. 

All  needful  pruning  tools  have  been  mentioned  by  this  same  old  author, 
and  I  present  his  catalogue :  ''  For  the  great  Trees,  an  handsome  long 
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light  Ladder  of  Firpoles,  a  little,  nimble,  and  strong  armed  Saw,  and 
sharpe.  For  lesse  Trees,  a  little  and  sharpe  Hatcliet,  a  broad  mouthed 
Chesell,  strong  and  sharpe  with  an  handbeetle,  and  (which  is  a  most 
necessary  Instrument  among  little  Trees)  a  great  hafted  and  sharpe  knife 
or  Whittle."  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  advice  to  have 
every  instrument  **  sharpe"  except  the  ladder  and  the  handbeetle. 

I  recommend,  then,  in  the  establishment  of  forests — 

1st.  A  deep,  mellow  soil,  well  tilled  where  possible. 

2nd.  The  planting  of  seeds  Avhere  trees  are  wanted. 

3rd.  In  the  case  of  evergreens,  and  all  other  species  having  small  seeds 
and  weak  seedlings,  transplant  the  seedliugs,  in  the  spring,  from  a  seed 
bed  or  nursery  row.  Do  this  when  the  plants  are  less  than  one  foot  high, 
and  keep  the  soil  so  clean  that  the  little  things  will  neither  get  lost  nor 
smothered. 

4th.  Plant  everythipg  in  rows  to  facilitate  cultivation,  and,  where  it  is 
possible,  plant  in  rows  both  ways. 

5th.  In  the  case  of  expensive  trees,  or  of  trees  difiOicult  to  transplant,  it 
is  best  to  take  extra  care  in  transplanting  and  encouraging  a  few  to  grow. 
Set  them  20  feet  apart,  and 'have  the  intermediate  soil  occupied  with 
nurses  of  some  other  cheaper  variety.  These  nurses  should  be  thinned 
out  by  degrees. 

0th.  Thin  every  young  plantation  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  three 
years.  Bear  in  mind  this  double-headed  rule,  which  may  be  variously 
expressed :  Crowd  trees  so  that  the  lower  branches  shall  be  successively 
smothered ;  but  thin  them  so  that  the  trees  cannot  smother  each  other. 
At  the  most,  have  your  trees  separated  by  a  space  equal  to  one-half  of 
their  height :  at  the  least  by  a  space  equal  to  one-third.  After  thinning, 
each  tree  should  lack  but  little  of  touching  his  neighbors ;  but  it  is  time 
to  use  the  axe  when  the  trees  interlace  their  longer  branches  to  the  depth 
of  two  feet.  However  beautiful,  a  round-headed  or  forked  tree  is  worth 
little  for  timber;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  failure  in  forestry 
would  be  a  grove  of  slender  May-poles,  too  sickly  to  grow  and  too  weak 
to  stand  alone. 

7th.  Break  all  other  principled  of  thinning  rather  than  violate  this: 
Spare  the  strongest;  cut  out  the  weakest. 

8th.  Prune  to  a  single  stem  where  crowding  fails  to  secure  it.  Take 
the  head  oflf  of  any  branch  that  is  too  aspiring.  If  a  healthy  tree  has 
made  a  bad  start,  cut  it  off  at  the  ground  in  winter :  it  will  make  sprouts, 
one  of  which  should  be  spared.  Beware  of  this  practice  on  conifers :  Gut 
off  sickly  branches  at  the  trunk.  Wait  until  the  branches  of  evergreens 
actually  die. 
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9th.  Eemember  these  words  of  Liudley,  when  tempted  lo  cut  trees  into 
shape :  ''  Prune  not  at  all.  *  *  Plant  thickly,  thin  constantly,  stop 
carefully,  and  leave  the  rest  to  nature.^  And  again :  "  Pruning  may  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  evil  to  which  the  wise  must  submit  because  of 
the  ignorant ;  the  careful  to  cure  the  evils  inflicted  by  the  careless.'^ 

10th.  Cattle  and  sheep  must  be  rigidly  excluded  from  young  planta- 
tions until  long  after  cultivation  has  ceased.  Swine  are  not  so  apt  to  pack 
the  soil,  and  can  do  no  injury  to  bark  or  branches.  They  might,  there- 
fore, have  the  run  of  a  grove  and  little  or  no  harm  result.  Judging  from 
the  immense  damage  which  hogs  can  do  in  a  meadow  or  pasture  when 
permitted  to  *'  root,''  I  would  almost  venture  to  suggest  that  a  few  hogs 
could  make  themselves  useful  in  young  timber  by  upturning  all  chance 
spots  of  turf,  and  lightening  the  soil  generally,  in  a  search  for  worms  and 
snails.  No  creature  should  tread  the  soil  when  it  is  wet  and  liable  to  be 
compacted. 

POLLAEDS. 

Much  wood  is  cut  in  Europe  from  the  branches  of  trees  without  the 
destruction  of  the  trunks.  These  pollard  trees,  standing  near  dwellings 
or  on  the  boundary  lines  of  property,  are  conspicuous  elements  of  the 
trans- Atlantic  landscape.  It  is  generally  unsafe  to  make  predictions,  but 
I  hazard  the  expression  of  a  firm  belief  that,  to  the  end  of  time,  no  free- 
born  American  will  ever  climb  a  tree  to  cut  fire- wood!  Perish  the 
thought?  To  hew  down  an  oak  of  four  centuries'  growth  for  a  mere 
chance  of  a  worthless  **coon"  is  far  more  conformable  to  the  national 
genius.  Yet  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  pollard  trees.  They 
furnish  abundant  supplies  of  fuel,  which  may  be  of  fair  quality,  and  from 
land  which  could  not  be  devoted  to  any  regular  and  permanent  planta- 
tion. They  yield  also  the  best  sort  of  withes  for  tying  and  for  rough 
basket-making. 

The  cultivation  of  these  trees  is  to  be  recommended  to  all  who  have 
dams  to  maintain.  I  believe  that  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  brash- 
wood  in  binding  together  the  stones  and  other  material  of  dams;  and  I 
have  seen  brush  cut  from  tall  trees,  with  great  danger  and  labor,  and 
hauled  a  considerable  distance  for  this  purpose.  A  little  forethought  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors  would  hare  provided  willow,  cotton-wood  or 
other  trees,  at  a  point  immediately  above  the  dam  which  T  have  in  mind, 
at  points  where  the  river  was  playing  havcc  with  the  banks.  Here  these 
would  have  protected  the  bank,  and  at  the  same  time  would  have  yielded 
a  perpetual  supply  of  brush,  where  it  could  be  easily  loaded  on  a  boat. 
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ENUMERATION  OP  SPECIES— DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

I  enter  now  on  an  enumeration  of  varieties  suitable  for  growing  in  Ohio, 
and  will  have  occasion  to  give  farther  hints  as  to  cultivation  of  the  differ- 
ent species.  In  preparing  this  catalogue,  I  have  consulted  Dr.  Brown's 
♦^Forester;''  Dr.  Warder's  "Hedges  and  Evergreens,"  and  his  reports  to 
the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  5  Andrew  S.  Fuller's  "  Forest  Tree 
Culturist;"  President  Bryant's  new  work,  "  Forest  Trees ;"  besides  valua- 
ble papers,  too  scattered  and  tedious  to  mention,  in  Eeports  of  Illinois 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  etc.,  etc. 

Alder  {Alntis  ineana). — Common  to  Europe  and  America.  Flourishes 
in  the  wettest  soil,  and  is  unworthy  of  cultivation  elsewhere.  Grows 
freely  from  cuttings.  Alder  wood  burns  moderately  well  and  makes  ex- 
cellent, soft  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 

Ash. — ^The  White  Ash  {FraMuus  Americana)  grows  rapidly  for  two  cen- 
taries.  It  makes,  probably,  the  best  wood  in  the  world  for  handles  and 
bent  work.  This  species  will  not  thrive  over  gravel,  but  flourishes  in  any 
rich  soil.  Blue  Aeh  {Fraxinus  qiuidrangulala)  grows  as  rapidly  at  first, 
but  does  not  attain  the  great  size,  at  a  great  age,  which  characterizes  the 
white  ash.  This  species  endures  a  wetter  soil.  We  have  not  less  than 
four  other  species,  but  none  comparable  to  these.  All  the  ash  trees  are 
inclined  to  make  a  straight  trunk,  with  little  taper  and  few  branches. 
The  Ash  of  Europe  is  a  very  valuable  tree,  but  not  so  good  as  ours. 

Seeds  ripen  in  the  fall.  They  will  not  germinate  if  allowed  to  become 
once  very  dry.  I  have  failed  to  produce  plants  from  nice,  plump  seed, 
sowed  soon  after  ripening,  and  I  therefore  suggest  that  the  plan  recom- 
mended for  the  European  Ash  would  be  successfid  here;  that  is,  to  keep  ' 
the  seeds  mixed  with  damp  earth  for  18  months  after  ripening,  and  sow 
in  March  or  April.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  drills,  15  inches  apart,  and 
covered  |  inch  deep.  Keep  your  plants  of  this  species  clean  of  weeds. 
The  ash  is  well  provided  with  fibrous  roots  and  transplants  easily. 

Basswood. — See  "Linden." 

Beech  {Fagus  ferruginea). — A  most  hardy  tree,  growing  well  on  the  thin- 
nest soils,  but  not  a  rapid  grower  anywhere.  The  wood  is  good  for  burn- 
ing, and  makes  the  hardest  and  best  charcoal.  In  the  arts,  the  wood  is 
desired  for  its  hardness,  although  it  is  very  brittle.  The  wood  is  also 
remarkable  for  durability  under  water. 

Seeds  ripen  in  the  fall,  and  should  be  either  planted  at  once  or  kept 
moist  and  cool,  in  earth  or  sand,  in  some  situation  where  mice  cannot 
reach  them.    Young  trees  should  not  be  touched  with  a  knife  until  well 
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established :  afterward  they  will  endare  praning  into  a  hedge.  The  Beech 
of  Europe  (Fagus  sylvatica)  holds  its  leaves  throughout  the  winter,  as 
some  of  our  oaks  do,  and  as  our  beech  seems  half  inclined  to  do.  It  is, 
therefore,  used  for  screens,  and  found  to  be  as  efficient  in  winter  as  ever- 
greens.   Plant  seeds  f  inch  deep  early  in  spring,  or  as  soon  as  ripe. 

Birch. — We  have  not  less  than  five  species.  Betula  alba  is  a  small 
tree,  slender  and  white-barked,  and  of  no  great  value.  The  Canoe  Birch 
(J5,  papyracea)  is  a  large  tree,  with  fine-grained  wood  and  very  tough  bark. 
Red  Birch  or  Black  Birch  (B.  nigra)  has  similar  size  and  wood.  Yellow 
Birch  (B.  excelsa)  and  Sweet  Black  Birch  {B.  lenta)  are  of  no  economic 
importance.  The  only  species  recommended  to  planters  are  the  canoe 
birch,  with  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  the  red  or  black  birch,  with  broadly 
ovate  leaves,  slightly  pointed  at  both  ends. 

Birch  wood  is,  unfortunately,  subject  to  rot,  even  when  worked  into 
house  furniture.  It  is  chiefly  valued  for  fuel  and  soft  charcoal.  No  wood 
is  more  desired  for  fish  barrels,  in  which  of  course  it  cannot  rot.  It  is,  and 
will  be,  chiefly  used  for  fuel  and  soft  charcoal. 

Seeds  are  produced,  in  catkins,  in  late  summer,  and  should  be  kept  in 
moist  earth  until  early  spring.  They  should  be  planted  in  soil  as  flue  as 
meal,  and,  on  account  of  small  size,  should  not  be  covered  more  than  i  of 
an  inch  deep.  Wild  si^edlings,  6  to  15  inches  high,  can  be  procured  from 
Michigan  for  $3  per  1000,  which  is  cheaper  than  they  can  be  grown  here. 

This  species  flourishes  oh  the  poorest  soil,  and  endures  transplanting 
well. 

Butternut— See  *^  Walnut." 

Catalpa  {Catalpa  bignonoides). — This  handsome  and  valuable  tree  is 
native  In  all  the  Southwestern  States,  but  is  everywhere  rare.  The  few 
ancient  groves  in  southern  Indiana  and  Illinois  may  be  native,*  and,  at  all 
events,  the  tree  is  hardy  in  any  part  of  Ohio.  The  tree  is  not  a  large  one 
at  maturity,  but  makes  a  fine  trunk  in  groves.  (A.  M.  Brown  in  IlL  Hort 
Rep.  for  1868,  p.  148.)  The  rapidity  of  its  growth  in  youth  is  astonishing, 
and  it  seems  to  grow  equally  well  on  any  soil. 

Catalpa  wood  is  coarse  in  the  grain,  light,  and  brittle.  Its  value  arises 
from  its  great  durability,  even  when  exposed  to  air  and  damp  at  the  same 
time.  This  quality  of  the  wood  was  pointed  out  by  Cren.  Harrison  as  long 
ago  as  1825,  in  an  address  delivered  at  Carthage,  Hamilton  county.  He 
became  acquainted  with  the  tree  at  Yincennes,  Ind.,  where  there  are  some 
aged  trees  at  this  time,  and  where  he  was  once  resident  as  Governor  of 
the  Northwest  Territory.  The  durability  of  Catalpa  wood  has  been 
pointed  out  by  planters  in  more  recent  times,  but  the  tree  has  not  been 
much  grown.    It  is  to  be  recommended  for  fence  posts. 
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The  seeds  are  borne  in  long  pods,  and  are  small  and  delicate  affairs.  I 
have  fonnd  them  certain  to  germinate  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  in  the 
foil  glare  of  sunlight.  The  yonng  plants  are  so  stordy  that  I  recommend 
the  planting  of  seeds  where  the  trees  are  desired,  notwithstandiDg  their 
smallness.    Sow  in  spring,  and  cover  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch. 

Chestnut — ^This  tree  {Castanea  vesca)  combines  a  wonderful  number  of 
desirable  qualities.  Its  wood  is  more  durable  than  most  sorts  ^  it  makes 
good  fuel;  its  timber  splits  readily,  and  is  of  fair  strength  and  great 
beauty  of  grain ;  and  its  nuts  are  very  valuable,  worth  from  $6  to  $10  per 
bushel  in  any  city. 

The  Chestnut  tree  demands  a  dry  soil,  and  is  liable  to  winter  kill  on  any 
soil  lyin^  on  clay.  It  flourishes  in  the  leanest  gravel  ridges  and  mountain 
slopes.  Its  growth  is  rapid,  and  the  tree  is  sure  to  send  up  vigorous 
sprouts  from  the  stumps  of  any  tree  cut  in  winter  or  early  spring,  and, 
when  this  is  desired,  the  stumps  should  be  dressed  into  some  shape  such 
that  they  will  shed  water.  Sprouts  of  this  sort  have  been  grown  in  Scot- 
land to  a  length  of  30  feet  and  a  diameter  of  4  or  5  inches  in  eight  or  ten 
years  time.  Many  such  crops  can  be  and  have  been  taken  from  a  planta- 
tion without  replanting,  and  a  small  permanent  plantation  of  this  sort 
would  be  one  of  the  best  sources  of  rails,  stakes,  &c.,  on  a  farm. 

The  nuts  send  up  such  strong  seedlings,  and  the  tree  is  so  impatient  of 
transplanting  that  I  would,  by  all  means,  recommend  the  planting  of  seeds 
in  hills  4  feet  apart  each  way.  Two  nuts  should  be  planted  in  a  hill,  and 
the  plants  thinned  after  a  year.  The  nuts  ought  to  be  planted  when  fresh 
or  be  kept  moist  through  the  winter,  as  they  are  liable  to  rot  rather  than 
grow  when  once  dried.  A  gentleman  from  Carroll  co.,  Mo.,  reports  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  germinating  dry  seeds  by  the  following  method :  Soak 
the  seeds  in  water  for  ten  days  in  the  spring,  but  change  the  water  every 
day.    Then  keep  the  nuts  in  damp  sand  until  the  root  appears. 

Goffeenut  {Oymnodadtis  Oanadenm)  flourishes  only  in  rich  soil  and  is 
too  small  to  be  much  esteemed.  IN'evertheless,  it  is  inclined  to  make  a  long, 
fttraight  trunk  which,  even  in  young  trees,  consists  almost  entirely  of  rose 
colored,  compact  and  flue  grained  heart-wood.  The  tree  is  too  small  and 
too  rare  to  have  a  reputation,  but  M.  Bryant  says  it  makes  excellent  fur- 
niture. 

The  tree  also  propagates  itself  freely  by  suckers  springing  from  surface 
roots.  Seeds  are  large,  ripe  in  the  fall,  and  should  be  sown  early  in 
spring. 

OoUantvood, — See  **  Poplar." 

Chfpress. — Our  only  species  (Taxadion  diaUchum)  generally  known  as 
Louisiana  cypress,  abounds  in  the  Southern  States,  and  is  native  into  Yir* 
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ginia  and  Sonthern  Illinois.  Louis  L.  Koch  reports  specimens  of  this 
tree  in  the  bottom  lands  of  Pope  county  Illinois,  120  feet  high  and  12  feet  io 
diameter.  It  extends  itself  over  some  high  cold  Mexican  plateaus,  and 
is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  climate  of  New  York  City.  On  Illinois  prairies, 
it  gives  great  satisfaction,  and  is  more  esteemed  by  some  planters  than 
the  European  larch.  The  tree  is  most  accommodating  in  its  habits,  and 
will  grow  almost  equally  well  in  swamps  down  the  Mississippi  and  on 
gravelly  ridges  in  New  Jersey. 

The  wood  is  light,  but  of  excellent  of  quality.  It  is  almost  as  durable 
as  cedar,  and  grows  more  rapidly.  Mr.  Fuller,  who  is  our  authority  for 
saying  the  tree  will  flourish  in  gravelly  soil,  asserts  that  cypress  stakes 
can  be  grown  8  to  10  feet  long  in  5  to  6  years  from  seed,  and  at*the  rate 
of  10,000  per  acre. 

Seeds  come  from  the  South,  and  may  be  procured  from  New  York  seeds- 
men. Sow  either  in  spring  or  fall,  and  in  the  open  ground.  The  plants 
should  be  moved  the  first  year,  either  into  the  plantation  or  into  a  nur- 
sery, because  they  make  but  few  fibrous  roots,  and  these  could  not  be  dug 
with  the  seedlings  a  second  year. 

A  group  of  trees  21  years  planted  in  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  vary  in ' 
girth  from  5  feet  8  inches  to  7  feet  6  inches.    (Warder's  report.) 

Elm. — ^In  Ohio,  the  white  elm  ( JJlmus  Americana)  is  the  most  common 
species ;  but  the  red  or  slippery  elm  ( U.  fulva^)  was  abundant  in  the  prim- 
eval forest.  The  corky  white  elm  ( U.  racemosa^)  grows  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  and  abounds  in  Michigan  and  Indiana.  It  is  also  known 
as  the  hickory  elm.  The  Wahoo  or  Winged  elm  {U.  alata)  mostly  grows 
in  the  South,  and,  like  the  preceding,  is  rare  in  Ohio.  I  shall  be  visited 
with  the  contempt  of  many  woodmen  for  denying  the  existence  of  the 
hickory  elm  in  Ohio^  but  the  woodsmen  are  in  the  wrong.  They  give 
the  name  of  hickory  elm  to  any  white  elm  which  puts  forth  knots  and 
small  spray  along  its  trunk,  and  which  may  happen  to  have  its  bark  less 
piled  into  longitudinal  ridges  than  the  average. 

The  wood  of  elm  trees  seldom  or  never  opens  when  seasoning,  and,  h§ 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  split  it,  it  is  in  great  demand  for  hubs  and  gun 
carriages.  Eed  elm  has  been  pronounced  superior  to  other  sorts,  but  I 
know  not  why.  The  hickory  elm  is  probably  tougher  than  any  other ; 
both  are  used  because  they  split  readily.  No  wagon-maker  would  refuse 
logs  of  white  elm,  of  suitable  size  for  hubs,  and  not  one  in  one  hundred 
could  distinguish  the  different  sorts  of  elms.  Only  young  trees  are  want- 
ed— but  they  must  be  grown  in  open  lands — ^such  as  can  be  easily  grown 
in  10  and  15  years.  The  English  elm  ( U.  oampesiris)  is  in  no  respect  bet- 
ter than  our  natives.  The  Scotch  elm  ({7.  montana)  can  be  splits  and 
grows  very  rapidly,  and  possibly  may  be  valuable  to  us. 
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Seeds  of  all  the  elms  ripen  soon  after  the  leaves  have  been  put  forth. 
They  need  to  be  sowed  within  a  very  few  days  after  ripening,  and  mnst 
be  barely  covered  with  soil.  If  well  treated  they  will  grow  one  foot  the 
first  summer.  Elms  can  be  transplanted  at  almost  any  age,  and  one  can- 
not go  amiss  in  transplanting  volunteer  seedlings  out  of  the  woods  and 
fence  comers. 

Saekberry^OeUis  occidenialis — was  little  esteemed  by  those  who  cut 
away  the  original  woods,  but  has  been  so  praised  by  growers  in  Illinois 
that  I  mention  it  here.  The  tree  has  many  varieties,  some  of  which  are 
low,  straggling  bushes,  and  some  of  which  connect  the  above  species  with 
Celtis  Mississij^iensis.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  we  find  some  trees 
fit  for  ctiltivation,  which  in  the  forest  are  of  second  or  third-rate  quality, 
and  this  is  worthy  of  experiment. 

Seeds  are  borne  in  bluish  berries,  ripe  in  the  fall,  and  should  be  sowed 
early  in  spring.    The  tree  sends  up  sprouts  into  ground  not  shaded. 

Eickary, — ^Only  two  sorts  are  recognized  by  most  farmers:  one  sort 
with  edible  nuts  and  rough  bark,  and  another  sort  with  bitter  nuts  and 
smoother  bark.  Four  valuable  species  may  be  readily  distinguished. 
The  most  common — shell-bark  or  shag-bark  hickory  (Garya  atta)— is  per- 
haps the  largest  of  the  family.  Its  bark  need  not  be  described.  Nuts 
are  small,  white,  thin  shelled,  somewhat  flattened,  and  almost  pointless. 
Leaflets  are  5.  The  white  heart  hickory  (0.  tamentoaa)  is  nearly  or  quite 
as  large  a  tree,  and  has  or  is  reputed  to  have  more  sap  wood  and  less 
dark  heart  wood  than  any  other  hickory.  The  bark  is  cracked  on  older 
trees  but  not  separated  in  plates.  The  nut  is  somewhat  six-angled,  of  a 
light  brown  color,  and  endowed  with  a  shell  so  thick  and  hard  that  the 
kernel  can  hardly  be  extracted,  and  on  this  account  the  tree  has  been  locally 
called  mocker-nut.  Leaflets  7  to  9.  The  smalUfruited  hickory  (0.  micro- 
oarpa)  has  a  nut  shaped  like  the  last  species,  but  it  is  quite  small.  The 
pig-nut  hickory  (C.  glabra)  is  well  known.  The  thick  shell-bark  hickory 
( C  sulcata)  is  not  vei^  distinct  from  the  first  species  named  above.  Leaf- 
lets are  more  numerous — 7  to  9 — and  the  nuts  are  slightly  flattened, 
pointed,  and  of  a  yellow  color.  The  pecan  (0.  oUvcefarmis)  is  too  delicate 
in  its  growth  to  compare  with  the  above,  as  a  timber  tree ;  but  its  nuts 
are  generally  worth  as  much  as  almonds,  Brazil  nuts,  or  other  imported 
sorts. 

There  is  little  choice  among  the  five  sorts  enumerated  first  in  this  list. 
The  shell-barks  perhaps  grow  faster ;  the  white  heart  perhaps  has  less 
heart  wood ;  and  the  pig-nut  perhaps  is  a  little  tougher  in  its  sprouts 
than  any  other  variety.  The  timber  of  these  species  cannot  be  certainly 
distinguished  when  offered  for  sale  in  logs  of  small  diameter;  and  few 
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woodmen  or  bayers  make  any  classification  of  hickories,  except  into  shell- 
barks  and  pig-nut. 

I>rats  should  not  be  permitted  to  dry,  but  may  be  kept  moist  through 
the  winter  or  may  be  planted  in  spring.  The  seedlings  are  so  strong  in 
their  early  growth,  and  so  impatient  of  removal,  that  it  is  far  better  to 
plant  seeds  in  hills  as  recommended  for  chestnuts. 

Larch. — Like  the  deciduous  cypress,  the  larch  is  a  conifer,  and  hence 
might  be  discussed  with  the  evergreens.  I  place  it  here  merely  because 
it  sheds  its  leaves  annually.  Our  American  larch  (Larix  Americana)^ 
known  also  as  black  larch,  tamarack  and  hackmatack,  is  a  handsome  tree, 
able  to  endure  a  great  amount  of  wet.  The  larch  of  Europe  {L.  Europea) 
is,  on  the  contrary,  ruined  by  wet  feet,  and  grows  naturally  on  gravelly 
soil  and  steep  rocky  slopes.  This  species  excels  the  American  in  every 
desirable  quality.  Its  heart  wood  is  abundant,  even  in  very  small  trees, 
and,  as  is  the  case  with  most  conifers,  is  more  valuable  than  the  young 
sap  wood.  The  tree  naturally  grows  erect  and  makes  small  branches. 
The  rapidity  of  its  growth  is  not  excelled  by  any  tree  whatever.  In  Scot- 
land they  have  a  proverb  that  "a  larch  will  buy  a  horse  before  an  oak 
will  by  a  saddle."  And  Brown  says :  **  There  are  very  few  purposes  for 
which  oak  is  used  for  which  larch  would  not  answer  as  well.  It  is  a  rapid 
growing  tree,  and  attains  maturity  long  before  the  oak.  I  have  seen 
larch  trees  little  more  than  30  years  old  sold  for  608.  each,  while  oaks  of 
the  same  age  and  growing  upon  the  same  soil  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
were  not  worth  10s.  each." 

The  durability  of  this  wood  is  such  that  larch  vine  props  have  been  in 
existence  in  French  vineyards  for  so  long  a  time,  that  the  present  proprie- 
tors have  no  knowledge  of  when  they  were  first  used.  Young  trees  are 
as  durable  as  the  old,  and  some  persons  believe  that  the  bark  makes  the 
wood  more  lasting. 

Larch  seeds  are  very  small.  They  may  be  procured  from  the  more 
prominent  jseedsmen.  Sow  early  in  spring  in  very  mellow  soil.  They 
must  be  covered  not  more  than  |  inch  deep,  and  a  half  shade  should  be 
provided  for  the  young  seedlings. 

Linden. — ^The  linden  is  a  tree  valuable  on  account  of  its  tough,  fibrous 
bark,  as  well  as  its  honey-producing  flowers.  The  wood  is  white,  soft, 
light,  and  extremely  tough.  Musical  instruments,  the  sounding-boards 
of  pianos,  and  a  great  many  turned  articles,  are  made  of  this  wood. 
STothing  can  equal  this  wood  for  curved  panels  on  carriages.  The  tree  is 
not  very  valuable  until  large  enough  to  make  good-sized  plank,  and  on 
this  account  it  is  not  recommended  to  plant  it  closely.  The  American 
linden  {Tilice  Americana)  is  very  similar  to  the  European  species  (T.  Euro- 
pea.) 
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The  seed  of  the  linden  is  ripe  in  the  fall,  and  is  inclosed  in  a  leathery 
hnll  of  extraordinaiy  toughness.  Seeds  are  not  likely  to  grow  after  they 
are  once  dried,  and  they  should  therefore  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  In 
Europe  most  lindens  are  propagated  from  layers  bent  down  from  old 
stools. 

Locust  —  Of  the  black  locust,  (BoMnia  paeudacaeia,)  I  have  already 

spoken  in  praise.    A  forester  of  Great  Britain  has  ventured  to  say  it  was 

even  '^ stronger  and  more  durable  than  the  British  oak!"  as  if  nothing 

more  of  praise  was  possible.    As  is  usual  with  trees  which  are  not  very 

'large  when  mature,  the  early  growth  of  the  locust  is  extremely  rapid. 

This  tree  is  commended  to  us  by  its  power  of  flourishing  in  grass. 
Every  locust  grove  known  to  me  has  a  carpet  of  grass  j  and  President 
Brown,  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  reported  in  1854  that  pasture 
was  better  in  locust  groves  than  on  the  open  prairie. 

Some  men  of  experience  declare  that  there  are  two  sub- varieties  of  this 
tree,  one  with  dark-colored  wood,  little  inclined  to  bear  seeds,  and  the 
other  with  whitish  wood  and  a  prolific  bearer  of  seeds.  The  last  variety 
they  claim  is  not  by  any  means  so  durable  as  the  first.  Most  persons  of 
information  deny  the  existence  of  these  varieties,  but  the  subject  is  one 
worthy  of  investigation. 

If  the  seeds  are  mixed  with  moist  earth  in  mid-winter,  they  would 
probably  germinate  promptly  in  the  spring.  A  method  of  germination 
which  has  been  approved  by  experience,  is  to  pour  a  quantity  of  boiling 
water  over  the  seeds.  After  this  scalding,  and  soaking  for  one  or  two 
days,  most  of  the  seeds  will  be  swelled.  These  should  be  planted,  and 
the  remainder  should  have  a  further  soaking.  If  a  mellow  but  moist 
seed*bed  can  be  secured,  this  soaking  may  be  continued  until  the  germs 
appear,  but  it  is  generally  bad  policy  to  soak  seeds  and  plant  them  in  a 
dry  soil. 

Maple. — Of  native  maples  we  have  the  familiar  sugar  maple,  (Acer  sac- 
eharinrnn^)  as  an  omnipresent  type  of  the  family.  Black  maple,  (A.  nigrum,) 
is  probably  not  specifically  distinct  from  the  above.  The  white  or  silver 
maple,  (A.  dasycarpumy)  grows  more  rapidly  than  any  other.  In  rich  soil 
it  frequently  grows  to  a  height  of  20  fi^et  in  three  or  four  years  from  seed. 
Its  wood  is  not  so  hard  as  that  of  the  sugar  maple,  but  is  fine-grained  and 
valuable.  The  red  maple,  {A.  rubrumy)  is  popularly  confounded  with  the 
above  because  it  has  soft  wood  and  grows  rapidly.  It  is  in  no  way 
superior  to  the  white  species.  In  the  above  sorts  of  timber,  trees  are 
frequently  found  in  which  the  grain  is  curiously  waved  so  as  to  present  a 
wood  of  great  beauty  and  value.  It  is  almost  certain  that  this  peculiarity 
could  be  obtained  by  grafting  or  budding  from  a  tree  known  to  furnish 
**  bird's-eye  ^  or  <*  curly  ^  maple.    A  plantation  of  this  sort  of  wood  would 
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be  valuable  beyond  belief,  as  it  is  eagerly  purchased  both  for  home  use 
and  export.  The  ash-leaved  maple  or  box-elder,  (A.  negundo,)  had  consid- 
erable size  in  the  original  forests  of  Ohio,  but  it  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  cut  out.  It  is  inclined  to  make  a  round-headed  low  tree  in  open  places, 
but  has  fine  proportions  in  the  timber.  The  wood  is  excellent  for  fuel, 
and  can  be  cut  and  split  with  an  ease  which  explains  its  early  disappear- 
ance from  the  woods.  All  of  these  native  species  are  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  silver  maple  endures  a  wetter  soil  than  the  sugar  maple,  but 
any  one  of  them  will  flourish  on  any  fair  soil. 

The  so-called  sycamore  of  Europe  is  a  maple,  {A.pseudoplatanusj)  which, 
however,  seems  but  half  inclined  to  flourish  in  America.  In  Spring  Grove 
cemetery  trees  of  this  species  are  feeble  as  compared  with  other  maples. 
If  it  can  be  grown  successfully  in  Ohio,  it  will  probably  be  on  a  stiff 
upland  soil.  The  Korway  maple,  (A.  platanoidee,)  has  been  extensively 
introduced  both  into  Britain  and  America.  It  flourishes  and  bears  seeds 
in  this  country,  and  is  probably  as  valuable  as  any  indigenous  tree.  In 
Europe  it  is  found  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  a  gravelly  soil,  and  its 
ability  to  flourish  in  the  teeth  of  a  sea-breeze  has  caused  it  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  Pintia  pinaster  in  fixing  shifting  sands  near  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  and  giving  protection  to  valuable  lands  beyond. 

The  rule  with  the  maple  family  is,  that  seeds  ripen  in  the  fall  and  must 
be  kept  damp  and  cool  until  spring,  or  may  be  planted  in  the  fall.  But 
our  white  maple  and  the  red  maple  produce  seeds  early  in  the  spring, 
and  ripen  them  in  May  and  June.  They  must  be  sowed  within  a  week  or 
tw  o  after  ripeness,  and  will  make  fine  plants  the  first  year.  Considering 
that  the  seeds  of  the  white  maple  may  be  planted  so  late  in  the  season, 
after  three-fourths  of  the  summer's  weeds  are  destroyed,  and  considering, 
also,  how  rapid  the  growth  of  the  seedlings  is,  I  would  regard  it  as  foolish 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  transplanting  seedlings  of  this  variety.  The  seeds 
should  be  sowed  thinly  in  drills,  in  ground  well  plowed,  harrowed  and 
rolled ;  cover  not  more  than  one  inch  deep,  and  make  the  soil  firm  above 
them.  It  might  not  be  amiss  to  plant  a  small  amount  of  corn  with  the 
maple  seeds.  The  corn  would  furnish  a  grateful  shade  for  the  first  week 
or  two,  and  could  be  easily  controlled. 

Among  so  many  valuable  maples  it  is  difficult  to  choose.  None  equal 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  white  maple  in  its  youth.  But  after  ten  or  fifteen 
years  the  white  maple  will  be  found  to  grow  slower,  and  the  Sugar  maple 
will  make  annual  shoots  several  feet  long.  The  Norway  maple  is  also  a 
slow  grower  at  first,  but  afterward  extremely  vigorous. 

Mulberry. — Our  native  red  mulberry  (Morns  rubra)  produces  wood 
which  is  nearly  or  quite  as  durable  as  the  locust,  and  if,  in  any  time  or 
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place,  it  is  found  impossible  to  grow  locast  timber  on  account  of  borers, 
the  mulberry  and  the  catalpa  would  probably  be  the  next  best  species  for 
fencing  posts  and  similar  uses.  The  tree  is  not  very  large  at  its  best,  but 
it  grows  very  rapidly  at  first,  and  soon  attains  such  size  as  to  fit  it  for 
use.    The  tree  sends  up  abundance  of  shoots  from  the  stump. 

Seeds  should  be  washed  out  of  the  ripe  fruit  and  sowed  either  in  fall  or 
spring.  Being  so  minute,  they  ought  to  be  barely  covered  with  earth. 
Of  some  species  of  mulberry,  cuttings  grow  with  great  certainty,  but  only 
occasional  trees  of  our  species  will  furnish  good  cuttings.  Layers  will 
always  grow. 

Oak. — In  Ohio  we  have  several  oaks  of  great  value,  and  there  are  others 
in  the  south  and  the  west.  In  fact  any  species  produces  valuable  wood. 
For  most  purposes,  the  white  oak  (Quercns  alba)  is  the  most  valuable  of 
all.  Trees,  never  transplanted,  make  a  very  rapid  growth  even  when 
young;  and  the  annual  growth  of  trees  one  hundred  years  old  is  very 
large.  Until  twenty  years  ago,  white  oak  trees  four  hundred  years  old 
were  common  wherever  a  good,  deep  clay  soil  was  found ;  but  now  such 
trees  are  either  gone,  or  are  dying  at  the  top  in  all  settled  districts.  Ko 
healthy,  large  oak  tree  ought  to  be  cut  in  Ohio  at  present  prices.  Save 
them,  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  be  needed  by  millwrights  and 
ship  builders.  For  the  construction  of  large  water  wheels  nothing  can 
be  substituted  for  oak,  and  no  wood  is  so  excellent  where  great  strength 
is  desired  in  a  long  beam.  Oak  is  desired  by  underwriters  for  all  parts 
of  ships,  and  builders  will  not  use  any  other  sort  of  wood  for  submerged 
parts  if  they  can  obtain  white  oak  at  a  fair  price.  A  stick  of  this  sort  of 
wood  was  got  out  in  Canada  West,  some  years  since,  which  measured 
fifty-one  feet  in  length,  and  squared  forty  by  forty-one  inches.  The  bur 
oak,  (Q.  macro  carpa)^  the  scarlet  oak,  (Q.  cocoinea)^  the  red  oak,  (Q,  rtibra)^ 
and  the  quercitron  oak  or  yellow  bark  (Q.  Unotoria)^  are  very  valuable 
also,  and  are  worthy  of  being  experimentally  planted.  But  our  white 
oak  is  king  of  them  all.  A  great  fault  of  oak  wood  is  a  tendency  to 
shrink,  year  after  year,  for  a  long  time.  Lumber  sawed  from  old  dry  logs 
will  shrink  three-eighths  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  Oak  wood  is  not  very 
good  fuel,  and  this  fact  alone  will  discourage  its  planting. 

I  recommend  the  planting  of  oaks  about  twenty-five  feet  apart.  The 
space  between  might  be  occupied  by  some  rapid  growing  tree,  of  a  sort 
which  is  valuable  when  young.  For  this  purpose  nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  larch.  Acorns  should  be  planted  among  the  larch  trees.  The 
young  oaks,  in  such  a  situation,  would  make  a  very  rapid  growth.  The 
larch  trees  could  be  gradually  thinned,  and  would  be  almost  as  numerous 
as  if  the  oaks  were  not  there.    At  the  last  the  oaks  would  stand  alone. 
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In  Europe  it  is  very  common  to  mix  coniferous  trees  with  hard  wood 
species  in  this  way.  The  nurses  are  generally  larches,  Scotch  pines  or 
Norway  spruces,  and  the  less  numerous  trees  are  either  oaks  or  some 
species  which  is  high-priced,  tender,  slow  to  grow  at  first,  or  of  little 
value  when  young. 

Osage  Orange. — I  mention  this  little  tree  (Madwra' aurantiam)  because 
of  the  quality  of  its  wood,  rather  than  because  of  its  size.  It  is  of  a 
handsome  color,  and  combines  hardness  and  elasticity  in  a  great  degree. 
The  Indians  of  the  south-west,  where  this  tree  is  native,  used  its  wood 
almost  exclusively  for  their  bows,  and  called  it  "  bow  wood.*^  The  osage 
orange  is  closely  related  to  the  mulberry,  and  partakes  of  the  durability 
of  that  tree.  Mr.  Bryant  states  that  a  rotton  branch  of  this  sort  of  wood 
was  never  seen.  The  wood  slowly  wastes  away  from  the  outside,  after  the 
manner  of  the  black  locust,  but  is  never  penetrated  by  rot.  The  tree 
grows  but  slowly  after  ten  years,  and  considering  its  small  size  and 
thorns,  wo  may  perhaps  not  take  it  into  favor.  Yet  I  recommend  an  ex- 
periment with  it  the  more  cheerfully,  because  the  plants  are  grown  by 
the  million  for  hedging  purposes,  and  can  be  purchased  at  $2.50  per  1,000. 

Pecan. — See  "  Hickory .'^ 

Poplar. — ^The  poplar  family  is  a  large  one,  and  includes  trees  of  extremely 
diverse  appearance.  The  Lombardy  poplar  {Populus  dilataia)  grows  up- 
ward at  an  astonishing  rate,  and  makes  a  good  nurse.  The  white  poplar 
or  silver  leaf  poplar  (P.  aXba)^  and  the  variety  known  as  the  Abele,  which 
is  said  to  sprout  less,  are  beautiful  and  vigorous  trees.  The  sprouts  are 
a  great  nuisance  in  the  lawn,  but  when  the  trees  are  planted  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream,  as  at  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  they  send  a  net  work  of  branch- 
ing roots  down  the  sides  of  the  channel,  and  thus  prevent  all  washing 
and  caving.  Of  native  poplars,  none  is  more  valuable  than  the  cotton- 
wood  (P.  numili/era.)  This  is  a  large  and  noble  tree  of  wonderful  vigor. 
Botanists  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  angled  cottonwood  is  a  real 
species,  or  only  a  variation  of  the  ordinary  cottonwood  j  and  I  may  add 
that  certain  prairie  planters  maintain  that  the  ordinary  type  of  cotton- 
wood has  a  variety  with  yellow  heart-wood,  which  splits  more  easily  than 
the  whiter  wood.  The  balsam  poplar  (P.  candicansj  called  tacmahac  in 
some  localities),  grows  very  fast  at  first,  but  soon  reaphes  its  dotage.  A 
variety  of  this  species  (?)  is  the  balm  of  Gilead.  The  smaller  aspen 
(P.  tremtdoides)^  is  a  worthless  little  tree;  the  large  toothed  aspen 
(P.  grandideniata)^  is  larger  and  better.  The  lumber  of  the  poplars, 
though  light,  soft  and  brittle,  has  its  uses.  It  is  so  well  able  to  endure 
percussion  and  friction  that  it  is  a  favorite  lumber  in  Europe  for  floors, 
not  of  houses  only,  but  of  carts  and  wagons.    The  wood  of  the  white  or 
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silver  leaf  is  mach  used  for  bowls,  trays,  all  sorts  of  turnery,  aud  for 
packing  boxes.  Michaux  recommended  its  extensive  planting  in  America 
as  a  substitute  for  the  wood  of  the  tulip  tree.  No  species  is  more  valua- 
ble. 

Seeds  of  the  poplars  are  very  minute,  and  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  collect  them.  Any  poplar  grows  freely  from  cuttings,  so  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  think  of  seeds.  The  cuttings  should  be  about  one 
foot  long.  Set  them  four  feet  apart  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  give  good 
culture  for  a  year  or  two. 

Poplar^  so  called.— See  "  Tulip  Tree.'' 

Sycamore. — This  beautiful  and  thrifty  tree  {Platanus  ocddentalis),  pro- 
duces a  light  colored  wood  of  handsome  waved  grain,  which  sometimes 
is  almost  as  handsome  as  waved  maple.  The  wood  is  hard,  but  is  not 
valued,  probably  because  it  was  never  abundant,  and  is  so  hard  to  split. 
It  is  used  for  square  timber  in  barns  and  dwellings,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  it  is  a  moderately  good  wood  for  such  situations. 

Seeds  ripen  in  the  fall  and  remain  on  the  tree  during  almost  the  whole 
winter.  They  should  be  sown  in  early  spring,  one-half  an  inch  deep. 
Sycamore  cuttings,  particularly  cuttings  of  wood  two  or  three  years  old, 
grow  almost  certainly. 

Tulip  Tree, — It  is  with  a  real  regret  that  I  express  doubt  whether  this 
tree  is  available  for  artificial  culture.  The  tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera), 
too  often  miscalled  poplar,  grows  rapidly  and  yields  a  soft  wood  of  un- 
doubted excellence.  But  the  seeds  are  very  scarce,  the  seedlings  are 
rather  small,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  transplant  trees  at  any  age. 
And  after  all,  the  wood  is  little  better  than  linden  wood  for  any  purpose, 
and  not  half  so  good  for  most  Seeds  ripen  late  in  summer  or  in  early 
fall.    They  should  be  immediately  sowed. 

Walnut. — We  have  the  black  w^alnut  (Juglans  nigra)  and  the  butternut 
or  white  walnut  (J.  cinerea^)  native,  and  we  can  grow  the  English  walnut 
or  Madeira  nut  (J.  regia)  with  care.  The  black  walnut  is,  by  all  odds,  the 
finest  timber  tree.  Transplanting  is  ruinous  to  it,  but  seedlings  left  undis- 
turbed trill  make  an  enormous  growth.  Dr.  Warder  reported  the  gro^nh 
of  trees  in  Kansas  to  the  height  of  eight  feet  in  three  years  from  the  seeds ; 
and  I  myself  have  seen  an  equal  growth  for  one  and  two  years  in  the  case 
of  trees  which  sprang  up  from  nuts  which  a  squirrel  had  burled  in  some 
flower  beds.  Some  have  objected  that  the  dark  and  valuable  heart  wood 
does  not  appear  in  this  tree  until  it  attains  considerable  age,  and  that  the 
tree  is  most  valuable  when  two  centuries  old.  But  any  tree  is  most 
valuable  when  two  hundred  years  old,  and  we  can  say  a  great  deal  in 
favor  of  the  walnut.    If  we  can  establish  a  plantation  as  easily  as  we  can 
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raise  a  crop  of  coro,  which  is  true;  if  the  trees  will  grow  very  rapidly;  if 
the  thinnings  will  make  good  fuel;  and  if  every  pole  will  make  a  good, 
durable  rail,  we  had  better  begin  to  plant  walnuts.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that,  within  twenty  years,  there  may  be  a  demand  for  the  white  sap- 
wood  as  well  as  the  heart  of  walnut,  and  happy  the  man  who  can  meet 
that  demand  with  young  trees.  And  when  the  planter's  day  is  done, 
how  much  harder  will  it  be  to  leave  an  acre  of  land,  with  forty  walnut 
trees  on  it,  than  it  would  be  to  leave  the  naked  land  f  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  maintain  that,  while  this  tree  is  good  to  plant  for  one's  heirs, 
it  is  valuable  at  any  stage  of  growth,  and  as  well  adapted  to  our  wants  as 
any  other  one  species.  The  butternut  is  highly  prized  for  its  beautiful 
wood,  boldly  shaded  with  brown.  House-builders  truly  say  that  "oak 
will  shrink  every  time  it  is  planed,"  but  the  butternut  wood  has  finally 
ceased  shrinking  before  it  is  half  seasoned,  and  will  not  afterwards  open 
a  mitre  joint  even.  The  tree  is  naturally  inclined  to  make  a  clean  trunk, 
which,  in  part,  compensates  for  its  weaker  growth.  The  English  walnut 
is  delicate  in  its  growth  and  constitution. 

The  nuts  of  these  species  will  be  an  element  of  the  profits  from  a  planta- 
tion. The  crop  of  black  walnuts  was  abundant  during  the  past  summer, 
and  yet  they  are  worth  considerably  more  per  bushel  than  corn  this  win- 
ter (60  cents  per  bushel  in  Hamilton.)  Butternuts  are  much  more  valu- 
able, and  the  supply  is  so  scant  that  they  have  no  market  price. 

The  best  method  of  growing  and  cultivating  has  already  been  indicated. 
Choose  a  rich  soil;  make  it  very  mellow  and  smooth  by  plowing,  harrow- 
ing and  rolling;  plant  nuts  in  hills  four  feet  apart  each  way;  plant  two 
and  a  half  inches  deep  in  the  fall,  or,  as  is  more  often  recommended,  keep 
the  nuts  damp  and  exposed  to  frost  during  the  winter,  and  plant  in  early 
spring.    Clean  culture  will  pay. 

Willoic, — ^Nature  was  not  kind  to  us  when  she  gave  us  so  many  worth- 
less species  of  willows.  Our  valuable  trees  of  this  family  come  from 
Europe.  The  white  willow  {Salix  alba)  had  the  misfortune  to  be  extolled 
as  a  hedge  plant,  and  has  acquired  a  bad  reputation  by  its  utter  failure  to 
keep  the  promises  made  for  it.  Eeally  it,  as  well  as  its  variety,  the  golden 
willow,  is  a  vigorous  and  valuable  tree.  Salix  fra^is  is  particularly 
valued  in  Europe,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  an  American  reputation. 

Willow  wood  is  soft,  but  good  for  many  purposes.  It  is  as  valuable  as 
poplar  wood,  and  is  more  durable  when  kept  dry.  S.  Edwards,  of  Illinois, 
reports  a  willow  rail  which  served  in  a  fence  for  twenty-seven  years,  and 
he  says  willow  stakes  will  last  eight  years.  The  wood  is,  therefore,  not 
to  be  despised,  particularly  when  we  recall  its  extremely  rapid  growth. 

The  propagation  of  willows  is  easy.    Set  cuttings  in  good,  mellow  soil, 
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early  in  the  spring.  Cuttings  of  stout  wood  are  preferable  to  switches. 
Willow  trees  make  no  attempt  to  lieal  large  wounds,  and  this  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  growers. 

EYERGBEENS. 

Cedar. — ^This  is,  truly,  everybody's  evergreen.  The  red  cedar  (Junipe- 
TU8  Yirginiana)  thrives  in  any  soil.  It  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  a  fungus, 
which,  however,  seems  to  hurt  it  but  little,  and  for  only  a  few  years  in 
succession.  Sometimes,  on  very  rich  soils,  it  dies  suddenly  with  a  myste- 
rious blight.  But  generally  it  grows  on  rapidly,  without  much  regard  to 
soil  or  site.  When  established,  it  rarely  grows  less  than  one  foot  in  height 
annually.  The  tree  endures  crowding  by  its  own  or  other  species.  The 
cedar  is  our  most  docile  evergreen,  if  I  may  so  use  the  word,  and  endures 
almost  any  amount  of  pruning. 

The  wood  is  scarcely  less  durable  than  that  of  the  locust.  Its  lack  of 
strength  is  more  than  paid  for  by  its  fragrance,  its  handsome  color,  and 
its  capability  of  polish.  On  account  of  its  odor  being  repulsive  to  moths, 
it  is  worked  in  closets  and  chests  and  laid  in  floors. 

Seeds  are  borne  in  berries  ripe  in  early  winter.  They  should  be  exposed 
to  the  weather  after  mixing  with  earth,  and  need  not  be  planted  for  IS 
months.  The  little  seedlings  want  a  half  shade  for  a  time.  Young  trees 
may  be  easily  transplanted,  if  the  roots  are  not  allowed  to  become  dry. 

Arbor  7ita«.— This  well  known  tree,  {Thuja  occidenialiSj)  has  long  been 
a  favorite  for  ornamental  planting.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  Great  Britain 
for  300  years.  It  rapidly  grows  to  a  height  of  30  feet,  or  more,  when 
crowded,  and  there  stops,  devoting  its  energies  to  the  development  of 
seeds  and  handsome  fringed  branches.  The  tree  is  locally  known  as 
cedar,  and  white  cedar,  names  which  certainly  do  not  belong  to  it.  The 
wood  is  durable  wlien  kept  dry  ;  but  the  practice  of  cutting  this  timber 
into  fencing  posts,  as  is  done  in  Michigan,  and  the  selling  of  these  for 
red  cedar,  is  a  fraud.  The  wood  has  very  little  durability  when  set  in  the 
ground,  and  is  of  no  importance  as  a  timber  tree.  [Valuable  for  coop- 
erage.] 

Seeds  are  very  minute,  and  the  seedlings  so  delicate  that  only  nursery- 
men can  manage  them.  Cuttings  taken  oS  in  August  or  September  will 
generally  grow  if  kept  shaded  and  moist.  They  should  consist  of  new 
wood  and  a  *'heeP'  of  old  wood,  and  for  one  year  they  need  the  protec- 
tion of  a  glass  frame  to  secure  constant  moisture  and  keep  out  excessive 
cold.  Almost  any  old  tree,  with  branches  trailing  on  the  ground,  will 
naturally  root  itself.    Nature's  hint  should  be  sufficient 

Firs  or' Spruces.— The  balsam  fir,  (Abies  balsaminea,)  grows  in  wet  soil, 
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and  has  given  great  satisfaction  on  the  prairies,  bat  it  is  generally  scraggy 
and  unthrifty  after  its  youth  has  passed.  The  hemlock,  (A.  GanadensiSj) 
has  been  called  our  most  beautiful  native  evergreen.  Its  growth  is  vigor- 
ous and  its  bark  valuable.  The  wood  is  coarse,  brittle,  inclined  to  splin- 
ter, and  no  way  good.  The  tree  seems  inclined  to  grow  on  strong,  clay 
soils,  but  it  will  winter-kill  in  such  a  site.  It  will  flourish  with  the  chest- 
nut. Our  black  spruce,  (A.  nigraj)  is  always  healthy,  and  never  spoils  its 
trunk  with  large  branches.  Mr.  Bryant  says  its  lumber  is  stronger  than 
that  of  white  pine.  Our  white  spruce,  {A.  alba,)  is  similar  to  the  black  in 
its  timber  and  manner  of  growth,  but  it  is  hardly  so  vigorous.  But  the 
best  of  the  family  is  the  Norway  spruce  fir,  (A.  excdsa,)  which  thrives 
everywhere,  and  never  grows  old.  This  tree  is  the  largest  of  the  Euro- 
pean forest.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  cultivation  by  the  fact  that  its 
young  wood  is  more  valued  than  old,  and  that  wood  rapidly  grown  is 
stronger  than  that  which  has  grown  slowly.  Among  the  conifers,  it  is 
claimed,  that  its  wood  is  only  less  durable  than  larch,  and  it  is  tougher 
than  Scotch  pine. 

Pines. — The  white  pine,  (Pinm  Strobus,)  is  known  and  esteemed  for 
timber  and  adornment  in  all  north  temperate  climates.  It  grows  very 
rapidly  for  100  years,  and  when  but  slightly  crowded,  sheds  its  lower 
branches.  In  fact,  aged  trees  almost  always  have  two-thirds  of  their 
trunks  naked.  This  species  prefers  a  very  light  soil.  Cultivated  timber 
is  inferior  to  the  huge  giants  of  the  native  woods ;  it  is  more  distinctly 
divided  into  layers  of  hard  and  soft  wood.  In  rapid  growth  this  pine 
excels  all  others.  The  Scotch  pine,  (P.  Sylvestris,)  has  the  most  rugged 
constitution  of  this  family,  and,  while  it  is  valuable  in  itself,  it  is,  in  its 
native  country,  found  particularly  valuable  for  protecting  other  trees. 
So  extensive  is  the  propogation  of  this  tree  in  Scotland  in  consequence 
of  the  great  plantations  there,  that  two-year  old  seedlings  could  be  bought 
during  the  past  year  for  $11  to  $17  per  1,000.  The  tree  grows  well  on 
any  dry  soil.  It  is  much  used  for  railroad  ties  in  Europe,  and  is  exten- 
sively imported  into  England  from  Norway  under  the  name  of  red  pine. 

The  Austrian  pine,  (P.  Austriaca,)  has  coarser  foliage  and  more  rapid 
growth,  and  is  an  excellent  sort.  The  red  pine  of  Canada  and  the  north- 
ern States,  (P.  resinasa,  Norway  pine  in  New  York,)  yields  ah  extremely 
heavy,  resinous  wood. 

The  pines  produce  fewer  fibrous  roots  than  the  spruces,  and  are  more 
difficult  to  transplant;  but  not  one  in  one  hundred  will  die  if  they  are 
transplanted  when  6  inches  high.  Never  plant  an  evergreen  more  than 
three  years  old  unless  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Of  the  above  pines  and  firs  the  seeds  are  very  small  and  the  early  cul- 
ture is  so  difficult  that  it  had  better  be  left  to  nurserymen  who  can  and 
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will  sell  them  cheaper  than  the  farmer  can  grow  them.  Those  who  wish 
to  try  the  experiment  shonld  sow  the  seeds  early  in  spring,  in  soil  con- 
taining a  good  proportion  of  sand.  The  seeds  shonld  be  barely  covered, 
and  the  bed  mnst  be  kept  half  shaded  and  neither  wet  nor  dry.  Drouth 
is  destructive,  and  much  wet  causey  the  little  seedlings  to  "  damp  off." 
Dry  sand  sprinkled  freely  over  the  bed  is  the  cure  for  damping. 

DEATH  OP  THE  FORESTS — CAUSE. 

In  some  places,  and  to  the  great  regret  of  proprietors,  the  remnant  of 
forest  is  dying  so  rapidly  that  lumber  is  sold  to  avoid  its  rotting.  I 
doubfc  if  ten  thrifty  White  Oak  trees  of  a  diameter  of  2J  feet  can  be 
found  in  Butler  county ;  all  have  dead  tops  and  are  on  the  sure  road  to 
decay  and  death.  Other  species  are  similarly  affected  in  localities,  and 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  does  well  to  ask  for  the  best  method  of  pre- 
serving the  forests  of  Ohio.  It  is  proper  for  us  to  enquire  into  the 
causes  of  this  blight  which  is  sweeping  away  the  finest  trees  in  the 
regions  where  growing  timber  just  begins  to  be  prized. 

The  soil  of  the  ancient  forest  was  spongy  in  its  structure,  and,  as  I  have 
already  suggested,  was  less  liable  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  and 
drouth  than  treeless  soiL  For  ages,  the  trees  had  been  drawing  nutri- 
ment from  all  strata,  so  that  by  the  fall  of  their  leaves  and  the  fall  and 
decay  of  successive  generations  of  the  trees  themselves,  great  amounts  of 
plant-food  had  become  stored  in  the  very  uppermost  layers  of  the  soil. 
Hence,  later  generations  of  tiees  had  come  to  live  mainly  in  this  upper 
soil.  Even  the  oaks  and  the  nut-bearing  trees  had  extensive  root  sys- 
tems near  the  surfiEU^,  and  many  genera  now  flourish  which  habitually 
live  near  the  air.  When  the  forest  is  brought  under  subjection  by  the 
American  farmer  the  saplings  are  cut  out  '^to  give  the  big  timber  a 
chance."  All  small  bushes  are  grubbed  up  or  are  browsed  away  by 
domestic  animals.  Brush,  leaves  and  rotten  logs  are  burned  by  accident 
or  design.  Cattle  are  freely  admitted  to  the  forest  because  at  some  sea- 
sons the  pasturage  is  good  and  because  at  other  times  they  cannot  go 
apon  tillable  land. 

The  trees  are  thus  injured.  Suddenly  the  equable  temperature  of  the 
forest  soil  begins  to  fluctuate.  The  constant  humidity  is  also  ended  when 
sunlight  and  the  winds  are  freely  admitted,  and  when  the  soil  is  com- 
pacted so  that  rains  are  not  retained  in  any  great  measure.  Cattle  go 
into  the  wood  lot  even  when,  after  a  thaw,  the  farmer  would  not  dare  to 
permit  a  hoof  on  any  field.  No  plow  ever  turns  up  the  tell  tale  clods  in 
the  woods  and  the  mischief  done  is  eitjier  not  thought  of  at  all  or  is  soon 
forgotten.  Probably  the  rapid  shedding  of  rain  is  the  least  hurtful  con- 
sequence of  this  tramping;  the  very  compactness  of  the  soil  is  inju- 
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rioiis  to  the  vast  system  of  roots  which  each  tree  has  put  forth  near  the 
surface,  a  ftirther  injury  is  done  throuj^h  a  combination  of  these  injurious 
influences.  With  sunlight  freely  admitted  and  with  a  rich  soil  and  cattle 
grazing  therebn,  the  best  conditions  exist  for  the  spread  of  grass.  The 
farmer,  fancying  the  park-like  aspject  of  a  thin  woods  carpeted  with 
green,  and  equally  pleased  with  the  idea  of  having  a  wood  and  a  pasture 
on  the  same  soil,  often  sows  grass  seed  in  the  more  open  parts  of  his 
woods  and  thus  in  one  year  anticipates  the  slow  natural  or  accidental 
spread  of  pasturable  surface.  J^eautiful  as  is  the  effect  of  all  this,  it  is 
the  ruin  of  the  large  and  the  old  trees  of  the  forest. 

Gradually,  under  these  combined  evils,  the  monarchs  of  the  woods 
grow  sickly,  until,  after  some  exceptionally  dry  summer  or  cold  winter, 
they  perish  by  scores,  and  stand  mute  witnesses  of  a  deadly  injury  done 
to  them.  In  such  a  case  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  drouth  or  cold  have 
killed  them.  Drouth  and  cold  merely  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
trees,  after  they  have  been  reduced  to  a  moribund  state  by  the  removal  of 
their  mulch  of  leaves,  twigs  and  rotten  wood,  which  at  once  protected 
anil  fertilized  the  soil ;  by  the  admission  of  scorching  and  drying  wind 
and  sun,  by  the  ruinous  tramping  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  advent  of 
grasses  which  starve  the  surviving  rootlets  of  the  trees.  It  will  occur  to 
the  reader  that  these  adverse  surroundings  are  not  absolutely  incompati- 
ble with  the  growth  of  younger  trees.  Seeds  of  almost  all  native  trees 
will  germinate  in  a  sward,  and,  if  not  molested  by  animals,  will  make 
thrifty  saplings;  and  such  is  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  the  arboreal 
constitution,  that  the  younger  trees  of  the  ancient  forest  will  thrive 
after  the  large  trees  have  died.  A  young  tree  is  no  dainty  vegetable. 
But  the  large  trees  are  simply  too  old  to  change  their  mode  of  life  ^  they 
cannot  endure  the  various  changes  of  soil  which  wo  have  recounted;  they 
cannot  compete. with  grasses  for  the  nutriment  which,  for  centuries,  they 
enjoyed  without  competition ;  they  cannot,  so  late  in  life,  explore  new 
and  less  fertile  strata  beyond  the  reach  of  sun  or  grass-roots;  and  in  the 
hopeless  struggle  they  figuratively  and  literally  become  weak-hearted, 
and  reach  their  dotage. 

CURE. 

I  do  not  propose  any  mode  of  preserving  the  forests  of  Ohio  except 
the  restoration  of  the  conditions  of  life  under  which  they  grew.  In 
other  words,  to  preserve  large  timber,  exclude  cattle,  destroy  grass,  pro- 
vide shade.  All  this  can  be  accomplished  by  planting  a  young  forest  ou 
the  ground  where  the  old  trees  grow.  Thus  the  preservation  and  resto- 
ration of  the  forests  of  Ohio  would  be  accomplished  by  a  single  opera- 
tion, even  as  they  are  named  in  a  single  phrase  in  the  title  of  this  essay. 
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Will  this  pay?  Nearly  everywhere  in  Ohio  it  will.  On  land  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  plow  it  will  not  be  profitable  to  save  a  few  scattered 
trees,  however  fine  they  may  be.  But  on  land  not  particularly  excellent 
for  tillage,  and  where  old  timber  is  not  very  thin,  it  should  be  thus  pre- 
served. I  need  scarcely  say  that  on  land  where  a  young  plantation 
Tvould  be  profitable  old  timber  should  be  petted.  On  a  trunk  30  feet  high 
and  3  feet  in  diameter  an  annual  layer  of  wood  i  of  an  inch  thick  is 
equal  in  amount  to  a  layer  f  of  an  inch  thick  on  a  trunk  15  feet  high  and 
1  foot  in  diameter. 

ENCOUEAGBMENT  OF  FORESTRY  BY  STATUTES  AND  PREMIUMS. 

And  now,  having  completed  this  very  imperfect  exposition  of  what  is 
possible  and  proper  for  Ohio  farmers  to  do  in  preserving  and  restoring 
our  forests,  I  would  address  a  few  words  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
As  a  citizen,  rather  than  your  essayist,  I  beg  for  liberal  premiums  and 
liberal  laws  to  give  an  impetus  to  sylviculture  in  our  State.  Scarcely  a 
State  is  more  wealthy  than  ours,  and  scarcely  one  has  done  less  than 
ours.  California,  the  site  of  the  grandest  forests  in  the  world,  two  years 
ago  offered  premiums.  Nebraska  enacted  a  liberal  law  encouraging  syl- 
viculture, in  the  year  1865.  Kansas  enacted  a  law,  six  years  ago,  which 
I  am  tempted  to  give  in  detail.    It  is  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Be  U  enacted  hy  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  That 
any  person  planting  one  acre  or  more  of  prairie  land,  within  ten  years 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  with  any  kind  of  forest  trees,  and  success- 
fully growing  and  cultivating  the  same  for  three  years,  and  every  person 
planting,  protecting,  and  cultivating  for  three  years,  one-half  mile  or  more 
of  forest  trees  along  any  public  highway,  said  trees  to  be  planted  so  as  to 
stand  at  the  end  of  said  three  years  not  more  than  one  rod  apart,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  for  twenty-five  years,  commencing  three  years  after 
said  grove  or  line  of  trees  has  been  planted,  an  annual  bounty  of  two  dol- 
lars per  acre  for  each  acre  so  planted,  and  two  dollars  for  one-half  mile  for 
each  mile  so  planted,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury  of  the  county 
in  which  said  grove  or  line  of  trees  may  be  situated;  provided^  the  bounty 
hereby  given  shall  not  be  paid  any  longer  than  said  grove  or  trees  are 
cultivated  and  kept  alive  and  in  a  growing  condition. 

Section  2  provides  for  the  issuing,  by  the  county  clerks,  of  warrants 
for  this  bounty,  receivable  in  payment  for  county  taxes  j  these  warrants 
to  be  drawn  only  when  a  plat  showing  the  exact  location  of  the  grove  or 
trees  is  filed  with  the  county  clerk,  together  with  a  fnll  statement  of  facts 
in  relation  to  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  the  trees,  which  documents 
must  be  attested  by  the  oath  of  the  planter  and  at  least  one  resident 
householder. 
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Massachasetts,  in  1858,  offered  a  premiam  of  $1,000  for  the  best  planta- 
tion of  forest  trees,  the  trees  to  be  planted  in  1860  and  the  premium  pay- 
able in  1870.  Mjg.  Ben  Perley  Poore  won  the  premium  with  a  grovd 
which  is  an  honor  to  the  State. 

Illinois  and  Iowa  have  for  y^ars  encouraged  the  planting  of  timber,  and 
each  of  these  States  has  offered  a  premium  of  $1,000,  payable  in  1881,  for 
the  best  10  acres  of  artificial  timber. 

Kew  York  has  long  offered  bounties,  through  local  societies. 

Missouri  has  enacted  a  law  similar  to  the  Kansas  law,  and  perhaps 
better,  in  certain  details. 

Iowa,  in  addition  to  the  sumptuous  premiums  mentioned  above,  exempts 
from  taxation  for  ten  years,  property  to  the  amount  of  $100  belonging  to 
any  citizen  who  will  cultivate  an  acre  of  forest  trees  for  timber. 

In  some  States,  taxes  to  the  amount  of  half  a  cent  have  been  remitted 
for  each  tree  planted. 

Ohio  will  do — whatt  It  is  for  your  honorable  Board  to  answer.  The 
body  of  intelligent  farmers  in  our  State  see  that  planting  ought  to  be 
commenced  on  most  farms.  What  will  yon  recommend  to  our  legisla- 
ture ;  what  premiums  will  you  offer  ?  We  know  what  you  wish  to  do,  and 
we  almost  know  what  you  intend. 

"  Dull  not  device  l»y  coldness  and  delay." 

On  your  suggestion  the  legislature  will,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
mind,  enact  any  fair  law,  and  planters  will  respond  to  your  premiums. 

Give  us  these  groves,  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  for  it  is  in  your  power 
to  do  so.    In  return  we  will  give  you 

"       *        *       Thanks, 
And  thanks,  and  ever  thanks :  Often  good  tnrns 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay." 

We  will  be  the  more  grateful  for  this  noble  addition  to  the  wealth  of  our 
State  for  that  you  give  us  at  the  same  time  pleasant  shade,  whispering 
leaves,  fragrant  bloom,  singing  birds,  living  springs  and  soft  summer 
showers.  Long  as  our  trees  shall  grow,  your  memory  shall  be  green ;  and 
'♦  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives,"  shall  be  yours,  without  the  ter- 
rible price  which  the  great  pay  for  it. 
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BY  T.  J.  JAMIESON, 
Lectarer  on  Agriculture  in  the  Univeraity  of  Aberdeen. 


Many  people  mast  have  observed  with  some  degree  of  surprise  the 
prices  given  at  certain  sales  of  live  stock  during  the  past  few  years. 
When  heifers  sell  for  a  thousand  guineas  and  bull-calves  at  a  like  figure, 
we  naturally  ask  what  peculiarity  there  is  about  the  animals  to  excite  so 
keen  a  competition.  To  the  uninitiated  many  of  them  seem  no  better 
than  might  be  picked  up  in  a  market  at  a  very  moderate  price ;  but  it  is 
evident  there  must  be  some  hidden  virtue,  real  or  supposed,  that  acts  as 
a  charm  on  their  admirers.  Lords  and  commoners  assemble  around  the 
ring,  and  the  bids  rise  rapidly  by  50  guineas  at  a  time,  and  men  come 
from  America  and  far  Australia  to  secure  some  of  the  lots.  On  inquiry, 
we  are  told  it  is  Bates'  Blood,  or,  it  may  be,  Booth's  that  constitutes  the 
charm,  or  perhaps  the  animals  are  of  the  Duchess  or  Oxford  tribe;  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  beasts  themselves  as  their  pedigree  that  is  the 
attraction.    The  competitors  are  anxious,  eager  men,  and — 

Their  expression  is  so  solemn,  and  so  earnest  is  their  tone. 

That  nought  would  seem  worth  living  for  but  '*  red  and  white  and  roan." 

The  white  bull-calf  just  knocked  out  at  1000  gs.  is  entitled  Duke  of 
Oxford  the  20th,  and  its  lineage,  running  through  many  a  far-famed  sire, 
is  recorded  in  the  catalogue  for  ever  so  many  generations."  And  who  is 
Bates  t  the  stranger  may  ask«  and  what  is  the  Duchess  blood  that  it 
should  be  so  famous!  As  the  breeding  of  cattle  has  become  a  sort  of 
science,  and  is  regulated  by  laws  or  conditions  which  seem  to  apply,  not 
only  to  the  animal  kingdom,  but  also  to  the  human  race  itself,  the  subject 
is  one  of  considerable  interest,  not  only  in  regard  to  agriculture,  but  also 
on  account  of  its  relations  to  biology  at  large.  The  record  of  facts  con- 
nected  with  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals,  which  has  been  now  accu- 
mulating for  many  years,  may  be  studied  with  advantage  even  by  those 
who  have  no  special  interest  in  the  pursuit  itself.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  pedigree  is  of  importance  in  regard  to  the  mental  faculties 
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as  well  as  to  the  bodily  features  and  constitution,  and  the  progress  of  in- 
vestigation leads  us  to  suppose  that  every  peculiarity  of  mind  and  body 
may  be  inherited.  Some  even  hint  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  heredi- 
tary brains,  and  pedigree  tells  in  a  Hohenzollern  as  well  as  in  a  Short- 
horn. 

"No  one  paid  more  attention  to  pedigree  than  Thos.  Bates,  who  brought 
the  Duchess  tribe  of  Shorthorns  first  into  public  notice.  He  was  a  native 
of  Northumberland,  bom  in  1775,  and  sprung  from  a  family  which  had 
long  been  resident  in  that  county.  Being  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
owner  of  some  landed  property,  he  was  able  to  devote  his  attention  to 
the  rearing  of  cattle  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  He  had  also 
the  advantage  of  a  tolerably  good  education,  having  at  one  time  in- 
tended entering  the  Church.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Charles  and 
Robert  Colling,  although  considerably  younger  than  either  of  them,  and 
knew  a  good  deal  about  both  their  herds.  The  northern  counties  ot  Eng- 
land seemed  to  have  possessed  a  good  kind  of  cattle  for  a  considerable 
period,  owing  apparently  to  the  natives  of  the  region  having  a  taste  that 
way,  and  it  is  evident  many  excellent  heyrds  existed  before  Charles  Colling 
began  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  subject.  Early  in  the  last  century^ 
we  learn  that  several  of  the  landed  gentry  at  Northumberland  prided 
themselves  in  the  excellence  of  their  cattle.  The  Smithsons  of  Stanwick 
were  among  these,  and  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  who  married  the  heiress  of 
the  noble  house  of  Percy,  used  to  weigh  his  cattle  periodically,  as  well  as 
the  food  they  ate,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  improvement  made  in 
proportion  to  the  food  they  consumed — ^the  first  authentic  instance  we 
hear  of  this  being  done ;  and  it  is  from  his  stock  that  Bates'  Duchess 
tribe  are  supposed  to  have  originally  descended.  The  Studley  family  had 
also  long  been  famous  for  the  excellence  of  their  Shorthorned  cattle,  and 
the  Blacketts,  at  Newby,  near  Eipon,  had  their  entrance  hall,  we  are  told, 
hung  with  portraits  of  their  more  celebrated  animals.  In  addition  to  this 
native  stock,  we  find  that  a  Mr.  Michael  Dobinson,  early  in  the  18th 
century,  brought  over  some  very  superior  cattle  from  Holland,  which 
were  of  material  service  in  improving  the  breed  of  Shorthorns  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  Sir.  Wm.  St.  Quiutin  also  imported  others  from 
the  same  quarter.  It  is  clear«  then,  that  Colling  had  good  materials  to 
select  from,  and,  in  fact,  Bates  seems  to  think  the  Shorthorns  were  at 
their  best  about  1770,  and  alleges  that  both  Eobert  and  Charles  Colling 
repeatedly  admitted  to  him  that  the  Shorthorns  were  better  before  they 
came  into  their  hands  than  when  they  had  them.  This,  perhaps,  may  be 
true  in  regard  to  their  milking  properties,  for  some  of  the  early  Short- 
horns, as  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  show,  seem  to  have  far 
excelled  their  modem  representatives  in  this  respect,  and  Bates  laid 
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mach  stress  upon  the  yield  of  milk,  but  in  other  respects,  as  flesh  pro- 
ducers, the  breed,  instead  of  falling  off,  is  generally  considered  to  have 
much  improved.  For  example,  George  CuUey,  writing  in  1786,  says — 
•'  Within  a  few  years,  a  very  rapid  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
breeding  of  Shorthomed  cattle,  so  that  in  a  few  years,  I  have  reason  to 
think,  they  will  surpass  their  rivals  the  Longhorns."  Ko  doubt  this  im- 
provement to  which  he  refers  was  that  carried  out  by  Charles  Colling. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  accurate  data  do  not  exist  for  enabling  us  to 
compare  the  animals  of  the  present  day  with  those  which  existed  in  the 
last  century,  or  even  50  years  ago.  And  we  occasionally  hear  some 
judges  and  practical  breeders  like  Mr.  Sanday,  asserting  that  the  animals 
bred  at  the  present  day  are  inferior  both  in  size  and  quality  to  those  of 
former  times.  We  want,  for  comparison,  the  elements  of  weight  and 
measure,  and  have  to  depend  merely  upon  hearsay  and  matter  of  opinion. 
If  correct  measurements  were  recorded  of  the  size  of  the  animals  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  their  age,  we  could  at  once  tell  whether  those  we  now 
produce  were  equal  in  magnitude  and  rate  of  growth  to  the  races  of  a 
former  generation.  The  fineness  of  bone  could  also  be  a  subject  of 
accurate  measurement.  At  our  national  shows  there  should  be  commit- 
tees appointed  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  measuring  and  noting  the 
features  and  qualities  of  the  finest  animals  in  the  various  classes,  and  let 
a  record  of  the  particulars  be  inserted  in  the  Journals  of  the  societies. 
If  something  of  this  kind  were  done  we  should  know  what  progress 
takes  place,  whereas  by  the  present  system  no  certain  data  are  estab- 
lished, and  we  cannot  tell  whether  our  breeds  are  improving  or  falling  off. 
From  the  fossil  remains  of  oxen,  got  in  the  more  recent  geological  de- 
posits, naturalists  are  of  the  opinion  that  at  least  two  species  existed  in 
this  country  before  it  was  inhabited  by  civilized  man — one,  a  very  large 
kind  of  ox,  called  the  Urus,  whose  remains  are  sometimes  got  in  the  marl 
beds  and  peat  mosses  of  this  country,  and  Julius  Csesar  mentions  it  as 
occurring  in  a  wild  state  in  the  forests  of  Germany  in  his  day.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Shorthorns  and  some  of  the  other  large  breeds,  such  as 
the  Hereford,  are  descended  from  this  grea^t  wild  ox.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  domesticated  in  Switzerland  at  a  very  early  period,  and  Lord  Tan- 
kerville's  cattle  at  Chillingham  Park,  in  Northumberland,  are  thought  by 
some  to  be  descendants  of  this  species,  although  much  degenerated  in 
size.  These  half-wild  cattle  at  Chillingham  Park  are  white,  with  the  in- 
side of  the  ears  a  reddish-brown,  the  eyes  rimmed  with  black,  muzzle 
brown,  hoofs  black,  and  the  horns  white  tipped  with  black.  According  to 
some  old  Scottish  historians,  the  wild  cattle  of  the  Caledonian  forests  were 
white,  and  furnished  with  a  great  mane.  Perhaps  this  may  partly  ac- 
count for  the  great  tendency  of  white  to  appear  in  the  Shorthorned  breed, 
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notwithstanding  the  desire  of  breeders  to  avoid  it.  Many  of  the  best 
early  herds  of  Shorthorns  near  Ketton  were  white,  with  red  ears  and  red 
spots  on  their  necks,  and  it  used  to  be  remarked  that  there  wa^  a  great 
tendency  to  white  in  all  those  that  were  bred  from  closely  related  blood. 
The  other  species  of  wild  ox  (called  Bos  longifrons  by  Prof.  Owen)  was  of 
much  smaller  size,  had  a  short  body  and  fine  legs,  and  is  believed  by  Mr. 
Dawkins  to  have  been  domesticated  in  England  at  the  time  the  Eomans 
occupied  it,  and  to  have  supplied  food  to  their  legions.  Owen  supposes 
that  the  small  Highland  and  Welsh  cattle  are  derived  from  this  species. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  its  original  color.  From  the  magnitude 
of  the  skeletons  of  the  larger  species  of  fossil  ox,  it  would  seem  that  the 
great  size  of  our  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  cattle  is  not  a  feature  we  owe  to 
the  progress  of  modern  improvement,  but  it  is  an  ancient  characteristic 
of  the  breed. 

The  main  object  for  which  we  keep  cattle  is  the  production  of  beef  and 
milk,  and  the  most  valuable  breeds  are  those  which  best  fulfill  that  object. 
A  doubt  exists  as  to  the  possibility  of  combining  in  great  perfection  both 
of  these  qualities.  Some  advise  that  we  should  have  separate  breeds 
adapted  for  each  purpose;  one  for  the  dairy  and  the  other  for  the  produc- 
tion of  butcher's  meat ;  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  getting  both 
advantages  united  to  any  great  degree  in  the  same  animal.  Such  was  the 
opinion,  for  example,  of  George  Culley,  who  thought  that  where  this  is 
attempted,  we  are  likely  to  get  neither  in  perfection  j  in  proportion  as  we 
gain  the  one  we  lose  the  other;  tJie  more  milk,  the  less  beef;  the  more 
beef  the  less  butter.  '^I  am  inclined,^'  he  says,  ''to  think  you  cannot 
unite  great  milkers  with  quick  feeders.  They  are  two  different  types  of 
cattle,  adapted  for  different  purposes,  and  we  should  make  our  selection 
according  to  the  particular  object  we  have  in  view.  If  we  want  dairy 
produce,  let  us  select  both  bulls  and  cows  from  the  best  milking  tribes  we 
can  find,  and  keep  to  that  sort  exclusively,  breeding  on  both  sides  from 
the  families  most  remarkable  for  the  production  of  milk,  and  in  due  time 
we  shall  attain  pur  object.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  want  feeding  or  graz- 
ing cattle  for  the  production  of.  butcher's  meat,  let  us  select  the  quickest 
feeders  wherever  they  can  be  found ;  but  let  us  keep  to  distinct  sorts,  and 
don't  mix  them,  for  by  attempting  to  unite  the  two  we  shall  probably 
spoil  both."  And  Culley.  points  out  that  the  two  sorts  belong  to  different 
types  of  "cattle.  "The  great  milkers  are  lean-backed,  flat-sided,  big- 
bellied,  poor,  and  ill-looking,  although  kept  on  good  fare.  Whereas 
the  others  are  thick-set,  broad-chested,  round,  and  barrel-shaped  beasts, 
light  in  the  paunch,  and  well-covered  on  all  their  points."  I  have 
quoted  Culley 's  opinion  because  he  was  considered  a  very  good  judge, 
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and  a  high  authority  in  his  day.  Although  contemporary  with  Charles 
Colling,  he  was  an  older  man  by  IG  years,  being  born  in  1734.  He  pub- 
lished his  essay  on  live  stock  in  1786,  so  that  his  remarks  were  made  be- 
fore the  improved  Shorthorns  came  much  into  notice.  CuUey  w^as  a 
pupil  of  Bakewell,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  special  liking  for  him,  and 
often  took  him  along  in  his  tours  to  examine  the  various  breeds  of  live 
stock  throughout  the  kingdom ;  so  that  he  came  to  be  considered  Bake- 
well's  favorite  disciple ;  and  Eobert  Colling  used  to  say,  that  whatever  he 
knew/of  the  art  of  breeding  cattle  he  owed  to  George  Culley.  There  is 
no  doubt  a  great  number  of  the  high-bred  cattle  of  the  present  day  are 
very  deficient  in  milking  properties.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  tho?e 
exhibited  at  our  cattle  shows,  not  only  among  the  Shorthorns,  but  also  in 
the  Herefords,  Devons,  Polled  Aberdeenshires,  West  Highlanders,  and 
Galloways,  which  would  seem  to  corroborate  the  opinion  of  Culley,  that 
the  farther  we  go  in  improving  a  br^ed  for  the  production  of  beef,  the 
more  we  spoil  it  for  the  dairy.  Some,  however,  dispute  the  accuracy  of 
this  opinion,  and  maintain  the  possibility  of  uniting  both  advantages  in 
the  same  race.  Thomas  Bates  was.  one  of  these,  and  as  he  had  a  very 
long  experience  as  a  breeder,  and  is  an  oracle  on  the  subject,  his  opinion 
is  entitled  to  considerable  weight.  Bates,  when  a  young  man,  knew  Cul- 
ley very  well,  as  he  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  often  visited 
him,  and  highly  esteemed  his  judgment  in  all  agricultural  matters,  al- 
though he  differed  from  him  on  this  particular  point. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  fact  that  there  were  very  great  diversities 
among  cattle.  Some  are  great  milkers,  some  quick  feeders,  and  bad  sorts 
may  be  found,  which  are  good  for  neither  purpose.  But  it  seems  also  to 
be  the  case  that  there  are  cattle  which  unite  both  qualifications  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  and  that  it  may  be  possible  to  perpetuate  these  advan- 
tages in  a  single  breed.  Both  qualifications  depend  upon  certain  common 
properties.  There  must,  in  each  case,  be  a  good  appetite  for  the  consump- 
tion of  food,  and  great  powers  of  digestion  ^  but  in  the  one  case  the  pro- 
ducts of  digestion  are  turned  to  milk,  and  in  the  other  to  fat  and  flesh. 
It  is  clear  enough  they  cannot  go  to  both  at  the  same  time,  and  a  cow 
that  is  giving  a  large  quantity  of  milk  will  not  lay  on  much  beef.  But 
there  seems  nothing  to  hinder  the  production  of  meat  to  go  on  after  the 
secretion  of  milk  is  stopped ;  and  when  the  yield  of  milk  ceases  the  same 
animal  may  fatten  quickly,  and  grow  to  a  great  size }  its  produce,  also, 
may  be  rapid  feeders  and  good  grazing  beasts.  Facts,  however,  will  per- 
haps be  more  to  the  purpose  here  than  arguments,  and  as  the  point  is 
one  well  worthy  of  discussion,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  dwelling  upon 
it  at  some  length. 

More  than  seventy  years  ago,  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Monkshill,  who  was 
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himself  a  practical  farmer,  as  well  as  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  mind^ 
remarked  that  some  animals  had  come  under  his  particular  observation 
which  not  only  afforded  rich  milk  in  very  large  quantity  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  but  possessed  the  quality  of  fattening  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
One  of  these  was  a  cow  of  his  own,  which  not  only  gave  an  unusual 
quantity  of  very  rich  milk,  but  yielded  it  for  about  11  months  in  the  year. 
He  kept  this  cow  until  she  was  10  years  old,  and  states  that  she  was  at 
all  times  in  much  better  condition  than  the  others  kept  along  with  her  on 
the  same  food,  and  her  descendants  retained  the  same  quality  for  several 
generations,  as  long  indeed  as  Dr.  Anderson  kept  them.  This  cow,  which 
was  of  small  size,  and  of  a  mixed  Kyloe  breed,  sometimes  gave  about 
7  galls,  of  milk  soon  after  calving,  and  when  well  fed  would  have  aver- 
aged about  5  galls,  during  most  of  the  year.  Some  of  Charles  Oolliug's 
famous  herd  of  Shorthorns  were  great  milkers.  Old  Daisy,  for  example, 
gave  8  galls,  a  day ;  and  the  Cherry  tribe,  one  of  his  best  families,  were 
also  good  at  the  pail.  Magdalena  by  Comet,  was  another  cow  which 
yielded  8  galls,  a  day.  Colling  reserved  her  for  himself  when  he  sold  off 
his  stock  in  1810,  but  afterwards  parted  with  her  to  Whittaker  of  Burley. 
Now  these  are  quantities  that  are  seldom  exceeded  by  the  best  dairy  cat- 
tle. Mr.  Bates  informs  us  that  the  dam  and  grand-dam  of  Huebagk: 
were  both  good  milkers,  and  Hubbaok  was  one  of  the  best  sires  and 
quickest  feeders  ever  known.  Perhaps  the  very  best  tribe  of  cows 
Charles  Colling  had,  and  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  were  his 
own  favorites,  was  that  which  is  known  as  the  "Lady  Maynard" 
family,  the  first  of  which  he  got  from  JohnMaynard  of  Eryholme,  in  1786. 
Eobert  Colling  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  it  was  to  the  blood  of  this 
family  that  the  great  superiority  of  his  brother's  cattle  and  of  his  own 
was  due.  Colling  bought  this  cow  when  seven  years  old  for  £30,  with  128. 
back  of  a  luck-penny^  and  he  kept  her  until  she  was  19  years  old,  and  had 
bred  no  less  than  20  calves,  and  was  still  a  fresh-looking  cow.  She  was 
the  dam  of  Phcenix,  and  grand-dam  of  his  bull  Favourite,  which  he 
used  more  than  any  other,  keeping  him  until  he  was  13  years  old.  Any 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  of  looking  up  the  pedigrees  of  the  early  Short- 
horns will  see'that  Favoueite's  blood  preponderates  far  more  than  that 
of  any  other  animal ;  so  much  so,  that  we  may  almost  say  the  improved 
Shorthorn  breed  are  the  offspring  of  Favourite.  This  is  the  case,  be- 
cause they  all  run  back  to  the  Colling's  stock,  which  latterly  were  per- 
fectly saturated  with  the  blood  of  Favourite.  Fow  John  Maynard 
himself,  who  sold  his  fine  cow  to  Charles  Colling,  told  Thomas  Bates  that 
he  remembered  the  tribe  to  which  this  animal  belonged  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1750,  and  that  the  originals  of  them  were  great  milkers,  the  first 
three  in  succession  having  always  to  be  milked  before  calving.    It  is  true 
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that  of  Favourite's  blood  50  per  cent,  was  due  to  the  bull  called  Fol- 
JAMBE,  who  was  graiidsire  on  both  sides,  which  doubtless  led  Colling, 
on  one  occasion,  to  make  the  remark  thatFoLJAMUE  was  the  animal  that 
did  him  most  good.  He,  however,  used  Foljambe  only  one  season,  and 
to  a  very  few  cows,  and  sold  him*when  he  was  but  a  year  old.  It  would, 
there&re,  seem  that  he  did  not  think  very  highly  of  him,  although  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  he  should  have  put  him  to  two  of  his  very  best 
cows.  Foljambe  himself  was  out  of  a  fine,  neat  cow  called  Haughton, 
an  extraordinary  milker,  but  his  sire  was  an  inferior  animal,  which  prob- 
ably induced  Colling  to  part  with  him  so  soon.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
Favouaite  had  a  good  milking  pedigree  through  both  lines,  and  it  is 
clear  that  Colling  resembled  Bates  in  paying  much  attention  to  this  point, 
for  many  of  his  animals  were  not  only  good  but  extraordinary  milkers, 
and  it  appears  that  Charles  Colling  at  first  kept  cows  solely  for  dairy 
purposes,  and  that  it  was  only  after  he  picked  up  Hubback  that  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  breeding  of  Shorthorns.  The  dam  of  Robert 
Coiling's  cow.  Bright  Eyes,  gave  15  quarts  of  milk  at  a  meal,  and  she  pro- 
duced the  bull  Mabske,  a  noted  sire.  Another  instance  of  an  extraordi- 
nary milker  being  also  a  capital  breeding  animal  was  a  cow  called  Bar- 
forth^  belonging  to  Mr.  Wastil  of  Great  Burdon,  a  well-known  breeder 
and  noted  judge  of  cattle,  and  a  contemporary  of  Colling.  This  Barforth 
is  reported  to  have  given  9  galls,  of  milk  a  day,  yielding  at  the  rate  of  24 
imperial  pounds  ot  butter  in  the  week.  She  was  a  well-bred  Shorthorn, 
and  dam  of  Eobson's  bull,  which  figuers  in  some  of  the  best  early  pedi- 
gree. A  cow  of  this  kind,  I  suspect,  must  be  a  vara  avis  among  the 
Shorthorns  of  the  present  day,  and  it  certainly  taxes  one's  credulity  to 
believe  some  of  these  statements ;  but,  from  the  number  of  independent 
witnesses,  vrhose  testimony  seems  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  w^e  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  many  of  these  early  Shorthorns  were  uncommonly 
fine  milkers,  instances  of  8  galls,  a  day  being  mentioned  by  many  per- 
sons, and  an  affidavit  was  sworn  before  a  magistrate  in  America  that  an 
improved  Shorthorn  cow  imported  into  that  country  produced  milk  that 
yielded  20  lbs.  of  butter  in  the  week. 

Thomas  Bates  seemed  to  have  selected  his  Duchess  tribe  on  account  of 
their  combining  great  milking  powers  with  an  aptitude  to  fatten  readily. 
I  believe  Bates  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a  trustworthy  man 
in  his  statements,  and  correct  in  his  facts,  although  many  thought  he  had 
an  overweening  opinion  of  his  own  stock.  He  tells  us  that  his  first 
Duchess  cow,  which  he  bought  from  Charles  Colling,  gave  7  galls,  of  milk 
per  day,  viz.,  14  quarts  at  each  meal,  the  practice  being  to  milk  only  twice 
a  day,  morning  and  night,  and  the  milk  yielded  18  imperial  pounds  of 
butter  in  the  week.    He  never  had  a  cow  that,  to  his  knowledge,  gave 
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more  than  tbis.    This  same  cow  was  the  dam  of  his  ball  KettOD,  a  very 
fine  animal,  and  an  excellent  sire. 

As  this  Duchess  tribe  has  become  so  famons,  and  sells  at  such  enormoas 
prices,  I  may  here  give  a  few  particulars  regarding  them.    The  first  of 
the  family  we  hear  anything  of  was  bought  by  Charles  Colling  from  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland's  agent  at  Stanwick,  in  1784,  for  the  modest 
sum  of  £13  sterling.    She  was  a  massive  short-legged  cow,  of  a  yellowish 
red  color,  with  the  breast  near  the  ground,  had  a  wide  back,  and  was  a 
great  grower.    Colling  called  her  DuchesSj  and  had  often  described  her  to 
Bates,  as  a  very  superior  atiimal,  particularly  in  her  handling,  and  told  him 
that  he  considered  her  the  best  cow  he  ever  saw,  but  that  he  never  could 
breed  so  good  a  one  from  her.    She  was  descended  from  the  old  stock  of 
Sir  Hugh  Smythson,  of  Stanwick.    Thomas  Bates  bought  from  Colling 
one  of  the  descendants  of  this  cow  in  1804  for  100  gs.,  being  the  same  I 
mentioned  as  being  such  a  fine  dairy  animal ;.  and  he  bought  another  at 
Colling'j^  sale  in  1810.    For  the  latter  he  paid  183  gs.,  and  styled  her 
Duchess  the  Firsty  and  from  her  all  the  present  family  have  descended. 
Bates  tells  us  he  was  induced  to  select  this  tribe  from  having  found  that 
they  were  great  growers,  quick  feeders,  with  fine  quality  of  meat,  consum- 
ing little  food  in  proportion  to  the  progress  they  made,  and  also  from 
finding  that  they  were  equally  remarkable  as  great  milkers.    Bates 
asserted  that  the  tribe  improved  under  his  care  in  regard  both  to  growth, 
aptitude  to  fatten,  and  small  consumption  of  food ;  but  admitted  they 
gave  less  milk  than  the  first  cow  of  the  tribe  which  he  bought  from  Col- 
ling in  1804,  although  what  they  did  give  was  richer  in  butter.    I  have 
seen  no  statement  of  the  actual  produce  in  milk  irom  any  of  them,  except 
the  first  one  of  1804,  and  am  unable  to  say  to  what  extent  the  present 
Duchesses  excel  as  dairy  cows.    We  may  readily  allow  that  Bates  im- 
proved the  breed  in  regard  to  form  and  aptitude  to  fatten,  for  several  of   , 
those  he  produced,  especially  after  the  cross  with  Belvidere,  were  remark- 
ably fine  animals ;  and  at  the  first  show  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  which  took  place  at  Oxford  in  1839,  he  carried  off  all  the 
prizes  in  the  Shorthorn  class  except  one,  for  which  he  had  not  an  animal 
present.    Bates'  herd  was  sold  off  in  1850,  shortly  after  his  death,  and 
the  animals  were  dispersed,  and  fell  into  various  hands.    Some  of  the 
best  of  the  Duchess  tribe  wer^  bought  by  Lord  Ducie,  and  when  that 
nobleman's  herd  came  to  the  hammer,  in  1853,  the  Americans  carried  off 
several  of  the  choicest  at  great  prices.    At  the  present  time,  I  believe, 
Colonel  Gunter's  herd  contains  the  purest  representatives  of  the  family 
in  England,  and  his  Duchess  77th  well  maintained  the  fame  of  the  breed 
by  beating  all  and  sundry  at  Leeds  and  elsewhere,  carrying  off  no  less 
than  19  prizes  and  seven  challenge  cups ;  but  the  Colonel,  having  expe- 
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rienced  some  of  the  evils  resalting  from  the  state  of  fatness  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  ont  the  animals  at  these  shows,  I  believe  wisely  declines 
now  to  exhibit.  We  see  that,  although  Bates  improved  the  breed  in 
-other  respects,  he  admitted  that  he  was  unable  to  keep  up  the  produce  of 
milk  to  the  same  degree  he  got  it  in  his  first  pnrchased  Duchess.  !Not 
only  could  he  not  improve  it,  although  he  paid  much  attention  to  this 
point,  as  he  sold  much  butter,  and  reared  his  calves  from  the  pail,  but  he 
allows  that  the  quantity  fell  off,  although  the  tribe  improved  in  aptitude 
to  fatten.  This,  then,  in  so  far,  is  a  point  in  favor  of  CuUey's  opinion. 
But  £  think  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  close  breeding  which  Bates 
pursued,  and  which  experience  shows  has  the  effect  of  impairing  the  yield 
of  milk.  Bates  had  a  most  exalted  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  his  own 
cattle,  but  other  people  did  not  always  coincide  with  him  in  thinking 
them  so  fine.  His  father,  George  Bates,  ridiculed  his  purchase  of  the 
Duchess  at  the  Ketton  sale,  and  termed  her  a  shabby  animal,  saying  he 
had  many  better  himself,  which  his  son  might  have  had  for  nothing. 
George  Goates,  editor  of  the  Herd  Booky  also  thought  she  was  only  "  fair" 
— ^rather  faint  praise,  it  must  be  allowed,  and  she  seems  to  have  been 
generally  considered  inferior  to  the  Duchess  he  previously  purchased  in 
1804.  The  fact  is  that  Bates  had  his  own  notions  as  to  what  constituted 
a  good  animal,  and  he  often  railed  at  the  decisions  of  the  judges  at  our 
national  shows  when  they  didn't  coincide  with  his  own  views. 

By  following  Sir  Hugh  Smy thson's  system  of  periodically  weighing  the 
food  he  gave  his  animals,  and  ascertaining  what  increase  they  made  upon 
it,  (a  plan  he  followed  for  17  years),  he  educated  himself  into  a  knowledge 
of  what  really  were  the  best  sort  of  beasts,  and  he  recommends  every  one 
to  examine  their  stock  by  this  criterion,  for  it  was  in  this  way,  he  tells  us, 
that  he  was  led  to  perceive  the  great  difference  that  exists  in  the  various 
kinds  of  cattle,  and  to  know  the  external  character  which  indicated  their 
real  merits.  B^^tes  laid  much  value  on  the  milking  property,  and  on  the 
s^yle,  quality  of  hair,  and  handling.  Good  form  did  not  in  his  estima- 
tion compensate  for  defects  in  these  points.  He  was  a  very  different  man 
from  Charles  Colling,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  reserved  character, 
but  a  consummate  judge  of  cattle.  Colling  kept  his  eyes  open  and  his 
mouth  shut,  and  seems  to  have  invariably  declined  throwing  any  light 
upon  his  proceedings.  His  chief  object  in  breeding  cattle  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  money,  whereas  Bates  was  full  of  enthusiasm  on  the  sub- 
ject, ready  to  impart  his  knowledge,  and  fond  of  impressing  on  others 
his  own  peculiar  notions  as  to  what  constituted  the  points  of  a  good  ani- 
mal. He  firmly  believed  that  he  had  the  best  tribe  of  cattle  in  the  world, 
and  wished  to  have  them  adopted  everywhere  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
and  mankind  at  large.    When  he  thought  a  good  use  would  be  made  of 
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them,  he  was  sometimes  very  liberal  in  disposing  of  his  beasts,  bat  where 
he  thought  the  intending  purchasers  would  cross  them  with  inferior  tribes^ 
and  thereby  spoil  the  breed,  and  bring  his  stock  into  disrepute,  he  would 
occasionally  refuse  to  sell  at  any  price.  Bates,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, said  that  Colling  told  him  that  the  first  cow  of  the  Duchess  tribe 
which  he  bought  from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  agent  at  Stanwick 
was  the  best  he  ever  saw,  and  that  he  could  never  rear  so  good  a  one  from 
her.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  this  that  her  produce  turned  out  so  much 
worse  than  herself,  or  for  some  other  reason,  it  is  clear  that  Coiling  did 
not  cultivate  the  breed  to  any  great  extent,  and  on  this  account  it  seems 
to  me  difficult  to  believe  that  he  thought  so  very  much  of  them.  On  look- 
ing over  his  sale  catalogue,  we  find  only  two  animals  of  the  Duchess 
blood  in  it,  one  of  them  a  two-year-old  heifer,  and  the  other  a  yearling 
bull.  None  of  the  older  breeding  stock  seems  to  have  contained  any  of 
the  blood,  and  it  does  not  appear  jbhat  Charles  Colling  ever  used  a  bull  of 
the  Duchess  blood.  Now,  as  his  first  purchase  of  the  tribe  was  in  1784, 
and  his  sale  in  1810,  he  had  twenty-six  years'  experience  of  their  quali- 
ties, and  ample  time  to  have  propagated  them  in  larger  number  if  he  had 
thought  it  for  his  advantage  to  do  so.  Most  of  the  animals  at  his  sale 
were  descendants  of  the  *^  Lady  Maynard^'  tribe,  and  I  think  we  most 
from  this  infer  the  Duchesses  were  not  his  favorites,  or  he  certainly  would 
have  had  more  of  them.  On  returning  to  the  e^ale  catalogue  of  his  brother 
Eobert,  who  was  only  second  to  Charles  as  breeder,  and  who  did  not  sell 
off  his  sto(*>k  until  1818,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  the  Duchess 
blood  ^  and  as  the  two  brothers  acted  very  much  in  concert,  we  have  here 
another  proof  that  it  was  not  the  tribe  I  hey  thought  most  of.  All  Bates' 
Duchesses  trace  back  to  what  he  called  Ducliess  1st,  which  was  the  cow  ho 
purchased  at  the  Ketton  sale  in  1810.  Now,  when  we  examine  her  pedi- 
gree, we  find  that  75  per  cent,  of  her  blood  belongs  to  Ceiling's  well 
known  bull  Favorite,  and  little  more  than  three  per  cent,  to  the  original 
*' Duchess"  element.  Even  taking  Bates'  first  cow  of  the  tribe,  which  he 
bought  in  1801,  we  find  that  her  sire  and  dam  were  both  by  Favorite ; 
and  her  own  calf,  Ketton,  was  also  by  Favorite.  This  shows  how  strongly 
the  blood  of  Favorite  was  infused  into  the  best  Shorthorns  of  those  days. 
As  we  trace  the  "Duchess"  tribe  downwards,  we  find  the  blood  derived 
from  the  Stanwick  cow  dwindling  rapidly  to  so  fine  a  fraction  that  we  can 
Lardly  appreciate  it,  being  drowned  out  by  other  strains,  in  all  of  which 
the  blood  of  Favorite  preponderates.  So  that  if  any  confidence  is  to  be 
pla*'ed  in  the  recorded  pedigrees,  the  excellence  of  even  the  earlier  indi- 
viduals of  Bates'  herd  must  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Favorite  far 
more  than  any  other  animal ;  and  it  would  seem  almost  absurd  to  assign 
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any  appreciable  effect  to  the  infinitesimal  quantity  of  the  original  Stan- 
wick  blood  now  remaining.  Although  the  family  soon  became  Duchesses 
only  in  name,  yet  they  continued  to  be  animals  of  very  select  blood,  for 
Bates  was  very  particular  in  regard  to  pedigree,  and  took  good  care  to 
use  none  but  well-bred  sires  of  the  choicest  families.  Of  all  the  sires  he 
used,  Eetton  Ist  had  most  of  the  original  Duchess  blood,  and  yet  it 
amounted  to  only  12}  per  cent,  75  per  cent  belonging  to  Favorite }  for 
Ketton  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  not  only  got  by  Favorite,  but  his 
grandsire  and  grand^dam  were  so  too,  which  shows  to  what  an  extent  in- 
and*>in  breeding  was  sometimes  carried  in  those  days. 

Bates  had  another  sort  which  he  held  out  as  an  example  of  the 
combination  of  great  milking  and  feeding  properties.  These  were  the 
progenitors  of  his  Oxford  tribe.  Jfafcft^m,  his  first  cow  of  this  family,  he 
tells  us,  never  gavB  less  than  12  quarts  of  milk  at  a  meal,  when  on  the 
grass  after  slie  had  dropped  her  calf.  She  was  the  dam  of  an  excellent 
cow,  which  Bates  called  Oxford  Premium^  because  she  carried  the  1st 
priae  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  show  at  Oxford  in  1839.  She 
also  gained  the  highest  premium  at  the  Yorkshire  Society's  show  in  the 
year  following.  This  Oxford  FtenUum  was  also  a  good  dairy  beast,  often 
giving  milk  the  whole  year  round,  without. being  put  dry  for  calving.  I 
have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  Bates  and  his  herd,  as  these  two  txibes  of 
his — ^the  Duchess  and  the  Oxford — have  been  more  run  after  than  any 
races  in  existence.  Our  American  cousins  are  generally  reckoned  an  acute 
and  enterprising  race,  with  a  good  judgment  in  the  practical  affairs  of 
life.  It  was  their  bid  of  7(K>  gs.  for  Duchess  66til,  at  Lord  Dude's  sale^ 
that  first  opened  the  eyes  of  the  British  public  to  the  value  of  Bates^ 
blood  in  the  market  The  present  rage  for  animals  of  fashionable  pedi« 
gree,  and  the  extravagant  prices  of  late  given  for  the  so-called  grand 
I>ukes  and  Duchesses,  jremind  us  of  the  Tulip  mania  in  Holland,  which 
happened  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  The  Dutchman,  solid  and  phleg- 
matic as  he  is  usually  reckoned,  yet,  on  that  occasion,  showed  he  had  a 
fine  vein  of  enthusiasm  in  him,  and  the  passion  for  these  interestiog  plants 
became  so  strong  that  nothing  else  seemed  to  the  Dutchman  worth  living 
for.  High  and  low  were  carried  away  by  it.  Not  only  speculative  mer- 
chants, but  steady  farmers,  and  men  of  all  classes,  from  the  nobleman  to 
the  chimney-sweep.  Single  bnlbs  sold  for  2,000  florins,  just  as  we  see  an 
ionocent  calf  now  sell  for  1,000  gs.;  and  there  were  fashionable  strains 
of  Tulips  in  those  days,  just  as  there  are  Shorthonis  now.  One  sort  called 
Semper  Augustus,  seemed  so  enviable,  that  a  man  offered  for  a  single  root 
of  it  no  less  than  4,600  florins,  together  with  a  new  carriage  and  a  pair  of 
horses,  with  harness  complete.   Another  madman  agreed  to  give  12  acrea 
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of  land  for  a  root,  and  a  gambling  in  Tulips  became  for  a  time  a  consam- 
iog  passioD,  jnst  as  gambling  in  railway  scrip  was  many  years  ago  in  ihia 
country.    Who  knows,  therefore,  but  we  may  see  a  farther  development 
of  this  excitement  regarding  pedigree  Shorthorns  f  for  enthusiasm^  once 
awakened,  is  catching,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  far  a  Briton  may  go  for  a 
Shorthorn,  when  we  see  to  what  length  the  Dutchman  went  in  his  passion 
for  Tulips.    Pedigree  is  no  doubt  all  very  well,  but  a  long  pedigree  on 
paper  is  not  always  a  good  one  in  fact.    Many  of  these  fiashionably-bred 
auimals  are  notoriously  bad  beasts ;  they  have  in  many  cases  been  bred 
so  long  without  proper  judgment,  and  from  nearly  related  blood,  that 
vigor  of  constitution  seems  to  have  been  irretrievably  lost.    They  have 
become  ewe-necked,  weazel-waisted,  leggy,  and  consumptive,  can't  stand 
bad  weather,  and  give  little  milk ;  and,  doubtless,  there  are  occasional 
flaws  in  the  pedigree  that  don't  appear  in  the  Herd  Booky  or  in  the  sale 
catalogues.    Our  improved  races  of  domestic  animals  have  attained  their 
high  degree  of  excellence  by  being  bred  from  careftiUy  selected  animals, 
with  a  constant  weeding  out  of  the  bad  ones,  and  it  is  only  in  this  way 
that  they  can  be  kept  up ;  bnt  to  do  this  requires  a  degree  of  judgment 
and  perseverance  that  few  possess.   It  is  men  like  Charles  OoUing,  Thomas 
Bates  and  fiichard  Booth,  that  have  made  our  cattle  what  they  are,  and 
it  is  by  men  of  a  similar  stamp  that  we  may  expect  to  see  them  further 
improved,  or  even  kept  from  deteriorating. 

Probably  no  herds  of  cattle  have  turned  out  such  a  number  of  first- 
class  animals  as  those  of  Warlaby  and  Eallerby.    The  Booth  family  have 
been  noted  breeders  of  Shorthorns  for  three  generations.    The  herd  was 
founded  in  the  days  of  OoUing  by  Thomas  Booth,  who  then  owned  the 
Warlaby  and  Killerby  estates.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Bichard 
and  John,  of  whom  the  former  established  himself  at  Warlaby  and  the 
latter  at  Killerby.    Although  both  are  now  dead,. yet  the  family  happfly 
still  survives  in  the  descendants  of  the  latter.    The  animals  bred  by  the 
Booths  have  been  noted  for  their  fine  forms,  massiveness,  and  heavy  flesh. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  inquiring  whether,  in  a  race  of  cattle  so  dis- 
tinguished for  substance  and  feeding  quality,  we  can  find  instances  of 
these  characteristics  being  united  to  good  milking  powers.    Now,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Oarr,  this  happened  in  a  number  of  cases ;  but,  as  he  does  not 
give  the  actual  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  any  of 
them,  there  is  a  looseness  about  the  statements  which  I  am  unable  to 
rectify.    Some  of  the  original  stock  of  old  Thomas  Booth  are  said  to  have 
been  good  dairy  cows,  and  great  grazers  when  dry }  and  the  first  of  Bich- 
ard Booth's  Isabella  tribe  was  a  cow  he  bought  in  Darlington  market, 
which  gave  brimming  pails  of  milk,  and,  nevertheless,  had  a  remarkably 
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ample  development  of  the  fore-quarter,  an  nnnsnal  featare  in  a  good 
milker.  MantaUnij  a  celebrated  prize-winner,  and  the  ancestor  of  a  fine 
£fimily  of  Shorthorns,  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  dairy  cow,  and  so 
was  Tajfi  dam  of  the  famous  twins,  NecUaoe  and  Bracelet.  Among  others 
of  the  same  characters,  I  may  mention  Bliss j  the  first  of  the  tribe  which 
goes  by  that  name.  She  was  a  very  heavy  milker,  and  so  was  her  daugh- 
ter. Blithe,  the  latter  being  known  to  produce  two  or  three  calves  in  suc- 
cessive years  without  ever  going  dry.  She  again  was  dam  of  LaSy  Blithe^ 
who  has  produced  more  first-rate  animals  than  almost  any  other  cow  in 
recent  times,  but  had  no  show-yard  pretensions  herself,  being  just  a  well- 
bred  dairy  cow.  Satin  was  another,  all  a  dairyman  could  desire,  giving 
great  quantities  of  rich  milk,  suckling  two  calves,  and  required  milking 
after  them.  Frinoess  Sliadbeth  by  Obown  Pbinoe,  combined  milking 
and  gracing  qualities  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  and  produced  Qtteenqfthe 
Islesy  a  1st  prize-winner  at  Chester.  Oaroline  by  FiTZ  Leonabd,  we  are 
told,  was  a  {Hrodigious  milker,  giving  four  pailfals  of  milk  in  the  day.  Camp 
Follower  was  also  an  extreme  milker,  and  died  of  milk  fever,  yet  showed 
as  a  very  fine  cow,  and  produced  some  first-rate  stock.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  admirers  of  the  Booth  blood  go  to  the  length  of  asserting  that  all  the 
Warlaby  tribes  were  fiftmons  for  possessing  more  than  ordinary  milking 
powers. 

These  examples  may  suffice  to  show  the  possibility  of  uniting  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  two  desirable  properties  of  giving  much  milk  and 
fattening  well,  and  I  may  further  mention  that  Mr.  Whitaker  of  Burley, 
and  Mr.  Wilkinson  of  Lenton,  who  both  bred  many  excellent  Shorthorns, 
kept  their  herds  expressly  for  dairy  purposes.  Mr.  Youatt  and  the  Bev. 
Henry  Berry  also  agreed  in  thinking  it  quite  practicable  to  combine  good 
milking  and  feeding  qualities  in  the  same  animal.  Mr.  Berry  had  expe- 
rience of  it  in  his  own  herd ;  while  Youatt  says  that  many  of  the  cows  in 
the  London  dairies  are  as  fine  specimens  of  the  improved  Shorthorn  as 
one  could  wish  to  see.  It  is  evident  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
have  a  breed  in  which  this  combination  of  advantages  could  be  secured, 
for  a  race  of  cattie  where  the  cows  scarcely  give  milk  enough  to  bring  up 
one  calf  properly  must  be  reared  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  however 
excellent  they  may  be  as  grazing  or  fattening  beaats  after  they  do  grow 
up,  yet  the  cost  of  rearing  the  calves  during  the  first  year  is  too  great, 
since  it  may  be  said  to  involve  the  whole  expense  of  keeping  the  cow  for 
a  twelvemonth.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  dairy  breed,  where  the  animals 
are  neither  good  growers  nor  quick  feeders,  the  steers  are  unprofitable 
beasts,  and  the  cows,  when  past  use  for  the  dairy^- cannot  be  profitably 
fattened.   Our  Aberdeenshire  fanners  must  have  sometiiing  that  will  feed 
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well,  come  to  the  dairy  what  will — something  that  will  be  prime  Scota  id 
the  London  market.  Thej  like  to  see  big  fat  oxen,  heavy  animals,  round 
as  a  hogshead.  They  don't  trouble  themselves  with  your  stones  of  8  lb* 
or  14  Ib.^  but  always  reckon  their  animals  by  the  buBdred<weigkt«  This 
taste  for  fat  beasts  has  certainly  led  to  the  deterioration  of  the  cattle  as 
milk  producers,  and  I  rather  suspect  the  Aberdeenian  in  general  would 
agree  with  OuUey  in  his  opinion  that  first-rate  feeders  are  not  to  be  had 
from  a  dairy  breed.  The  fashion  of  judging  at  the  local  and  national 
shows  has  also  tended  in  the  same  direction.  Bound,  well-fed  animals 
always  look  so  much  better  than  leaner  ones,  that  nothing  has  any  chance 
of  a  prize  unless  it  be  fat ;  and  the  fatter  you  can  make  it.  so  much  better 
is  its  chance.  Exhibitors  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  conform  to  the  fashion, 
and  good  feeding  and  skillful  training  are  half  the  battle.  This,  however, 
is  ruinous  to  the  animals  for  breeding  purposes ;  and  many  of  the  best 
ones  are  spoiled  in  this  way  every  year.  But  breeders  say  they  can't 
help  it ;  they  must  keep  up  the  character  of  their  herds  by  exhibiting  at 
these  shows,  and  taking  prizes — otherwise  they  would  lose  ground.  The 
evil,  it  seems  to  me,  might  be  remedied  to  some  extent  by  a  more  careful 
selection  of  judges.  If  possible,  men  should  be  got  for  the  purpose  who 
are  themselves  eminent  as  breeders,  and  can  distinguish  the  value  of  an 
animal  in  a  lean  state,  even  when  pitted  against  one  that  is  much  fatter* 
If  the  judges  also  were  selected  by  the  breeders  and  not  by  committees, 
composed  often  of  people  who  have  little  experience  in  that  line,  perhaps 
a  better  mode  of  judging  might  be  gradually  established  at  our  national 
shows.  Valuable  prizes  should  also  be  given  in  the  proper  classes  for 
animals  uniting  fine  symmetry  with  good  dairy  qualifications.  If  the 
breeders  of  Shorthorns  and  other  races  of  cattle  would  also  afford  some 
information  in  their  printed  catalogues,  as  to  the  milking  pedigree  of  the 
animals  they  offer  for  sale,  I  think  that  they  would  soon  find  that  their 
customers  would  appreciate  it,  and  that  animals  welleome  in  this  req[>ect 
would  be  looked  after,  and  would  fetch  high  prices  at  their  sales.  A% 
present  it  is  difficult  ascertaining  anything  in  regard  to.  this  point* 

The  Ayrshire  is  the  type  of  a  dairy  animal,  and  it  is  very  proper  that 
those  who  rear  them  should  make  the  development  of  their  miUung 
powers  their  main  object.  Let  them  go  as  far  in  this  direction  as  they 
can^  so  that  we  may  see  what  sort  of  animal  will  emerge  from  the  con- 
tinued cultivation  of  this  speciid  feature.  The  origin  of  the  Ayrshire 
breed  is  not  very  exactly  known.  It  seems  to  have  risen  by  a  process  of 
selection  made  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  milk  and  hardiness  of 
constitution,  without  jnuch  regard  to  anything  else.  Very  likely  there 
has  been  a  mixture  of  various  elements;  for  we  learn  that  there  were 
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importations  of  Dnrham  cattle  by  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  in  1750,  and 
of  Dutch  cows  by  Mr.  Dnnlop  of  Dnnlop;  about  the  year  1760.  There 
has  probably  also  been  an  infusion  of  the  Alderney,  or  breed  of  the 
.  Channel  Islands;  for  Quayle,  who  wrote  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Jersey, 
states  that  the  Ayrshire  was  a  cross  between  the  Shorthorn  and  the 
Aldemey;  while  Colonel  Le  Couteur  informs  us  that  General  Andrew 
Gordon,  when  Governor  of  Jersey  about  the  end  of  last  century,  sent 
some  of  the  best  cattle  to  Scotland.  A  veterinary  book,  published  at 
Glasgow  ia  .1794,  likewise  states  that  the  Duulop  cows,  which  were  con- 
sidered the  best  milkers,  had  been  produced  by  crossing  the  native  cows 
with  bulls  brought  from  the  Island  of  Aldemey.  The  general  resemblance 
of  the  Ayrshire  and  Alderney  cattle  has  been  noticed  by  Professor  Low 
and  Colonel  Le  Couteur.  Touatt,  however,  seems  to  think  that  the  Ayr- 
shire breed  has  originated  from  a  cross  of  the  Holdemess  with  the  High- 
lander; the  former  giving  the  milking  properties,  and  the  latter  the 
hardiness  of  constitution  and  small  size.  The  prevailing  color  of  the 
Ayrshires  is  red  and  white  in  various  mixtures.  Sometimes  they  are 
wholly  red,  but  I  believe  never  wholly  white,  which  is  rather  curious,  for 
in  the  Shorthorn,  which  is  also  red  and  white  in  all  proportions,  pure 
white  animals  are  constantly  occurring,  as  if  there  were  an  innate  tend- 
ency to  that  color.  As  Mr,  Caird  has  remarked,  the  great  demand  for 
dairy  produce  has  in  a  great  measure  made  the  Ayrshire  breed.  It  has 
been  developed  from  a  variety  of  dififerent  elements  by  a  process  of  selec- 
tion. The  great  mining  and  manufacturing  population  of  the  district  in 
which  the  breed  is  located  has  given  rise  to  a  constant  demand  for  milk 
and  butter,  and  the  climate  and  soil  being  both  favorable  for  cow-feeding, 
there  was  a  strong  inducement  to  cultivate  dairy  farming,  and  to  select 
such  animals  as  were  most  noted  for  giving  milk.  We  see  that  there 
were  importations  of  Dutch^  Alderney  and  Durham  cattle— all  good 
dairy  breeds.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  best  milking  cows  were  retained, 
and  the  worst  ones  got  rid  of  a49  soon  as  possible.  The  necessity  for 
acquiring  good  cows  would  sharpen  the  powers  of  observation  in  regard 
to  what  constituted  the  outward  signs  of  a  milk  producer,  and  thus  the 
Judgment  would  be  educated  as  to  the  points  to  be  looked  for.  Carry  on 
this  process  for  generations,  and  you  have  the  result.  Just  as  the  dense 
manufacturing  population  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  has  developed 
the  Holderness  breed,  so  has  the  great  seat  of  Scotch  manufactures  de- 
veloped the  Ayrshire.  The  Yorkshire  dairy  cow  is  just  an  Ayrshire  on 
a  large  scale.  All  the  essential  points  of  the  animal  are  similar.  The 
fine  neck,  light  fore-quarter,  deep  rib,  thin  skin,  lean  back,  good  udder — 
even  the  color  is  very  much  the  same,  but  there  is  considerable  difference 
in  size.    These  dairy  breeds,  and,  in  (act^  most  great  milking  animals,  are 
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distinguished  by  having  a  lightness  of  fore-qnarter,  a  sharpness  at  the 
top  of  the  shoulder,  with  rather  a  small  girth  round  the  heart,  and  a 
general  leanness  along  the  back.  Now  these  features  are  disapproved  of 
in  a  feeding  animal,  and  the  question  is,  can  we  get  rid  of  these  features, 
without  damage  to  the  milk  t  can  we  get  a  right  development  of  the 
fore-quarter  and  a  good  girth  round  the  heart  in  a  flrst^rate  dairy  oow,  or 
are  the  two  things  incompatible  f  I  think  the  evidence  I  have  adduced 
in  the  course  of  this  lecture  is  sufficient  to  encourage  us  to  attempt  it,  and 
to  make  us  hope  that  we  shall  eventually  succeed  in  uniting  good  feeding 
and  growing  properties  with  flrstrate  qualifications  for  the  dairy. 
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rUN  FOR  A  SMALL  SUBURBAN  OR  COUNTRY  TOWN  PLACE 
OF  100  BY  250  FEET. 


Figure  A. 


BY  P.  R.  ELUOTT, 
Laodaoape  Gardener,  Clevelandi  Ohio. 


In  preparing  this  plan  I  have  entered  more  into  detail  of  preparation 
than  asual,  and  for  the  reason  that  I  desire  it  to  be  of  practical  use  and 
benefit. 

I  have  located  this  place  npon  the  north  side  of  an  east  and  west  road 
or  street,  bnt  it  may  also  answer  equally  well  on  the  east  side  of  a  north 
and  south  road ;  it  is  designed  for  a  lot  one  hundred  feet  front  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  level,  and  the  house 
to  be  built  (the  ground  plan  only  of  which  is  shown)  to  be  thirty  feet 
wide,  one  and  a  half  6v  two  stories  high,  with  small  wings,  as  shown  in 
the  ground  plan,  and  to  cost  from  fifteen  hundred  to  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars,  according  to  the  finish  of  the  workmanship  and  the  material  em- 
ployed in  its  construction. 

The  character  of  the  soil  in  the  first  preparing  of  the  grounds  for  build- 
ing, is  not  material,  so  long  as  drainage  is  secured.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  mark  out  the  site  for  the  house,  next  extend  that  line  all  around 
twenty  feet;  then  remove  all  the  top  soil  within  that  line;  mark  out  the 
pathways,  and  remove  all  the  top  soil  or  good  earth  in  them ;  take  all  this 
top  soil  and  stack  it  in  a  pile,  where,  at  any  time  during  the  period  of 
building,  there  can  be  added  to  it  more  or  less  of  soil,  or  an  occasional 
load  of  manure  or  ashes,  etc. 

If  the  soil  is  clayey,,  then,  after  having  removed  the  top  soil  from  the 
pathways,  excavate  the  clay  toward  the  center  in  form  of  a  Y,  and  so 
that  the  center  of  the  path  be  about  eighteen  inches  deep.  In  digging 
the  cellar,  let  all  the  earth  therefrom  be  thrown  within  the  twenty  feet 
space  surrounding;  but  should  the  laborer,  at  any  time  in  digging,  strike 
coarse  gravel  or  small  stones,  have  them  at  once  wheeled  into  the  path- 
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ways  and  so  laid  as  to  form  a  perfect  drainage,  leading  from  the  house  to 
the  street.  Again,  should  there  be  any  large  boulders  or  other  rough 
stone  in  the  cellar  digging,  have  them  wheeled  away  into  a  pile  by  them- 
selves. It  is  less  trouble  and  expense  to  do  these  last  two  items  when 
the  work  of  digging  the  cellar  is  going  on,  than  to  have  afterwards  to 
pick  them  out  of  the  mass. 

The  earth  from  the  cellar  is  supposed  to  be  just  about  enough  when 
spread  over  the  twenty  feet  above  named,  to  raise  a  gentle  slope  from» 
and  nearly  level  with,  the  rough  underpinning  of  the  house,  and  is,  there- 
fore, disposed  of  and  made  valuable  in  the  way  of  conducting  water  from 
the  walls. 

With  the  house  built,  the  next  work  is  to  prepare  the  ground  for  future 
use  and  enjoyment.  If  the  soil  i9  new,  never  having  been  cultivated  and 
pretty  rich,  it  may  not  need  manure }  but  if  it  has  been  a  part  of  some  old 
cultivated  field,  then  it  should  have  a  heavy  dressing  of  thoroughly  rotted 
barn-yard  manure,  and  be  either  deeply  plowed,  say  eight  or  more  inches, 
or  spaded  the  depth  of  the  spade,  and  then,  before  being  raked  down 
smooth,  have  sown  a  top  dressing  of  two  bushels  of  salt,  two  bushels  of 
bone  meal  and  one-half  bushel  of  gypsum  (land  plaster) ;  after  which, 
rake  first  from  the  outside  toward  the  paths;  raking  heavily  from  the 
extreme  outside,  and  lighter  as  the  paths  are  approached ;  this  tends  to 
make  the  grade  a  little  rounded  or  rolling  toward  the  center,  and,  when 
the  whole  is  finished,  adds  much  to  the  appearance.  Let  the  second 
raking  be  lightly  done,  raking  from  the  paths  and  carefully  throwing  out 
every  stone  and  burying  every  chip,  breaking  every  clod,  etc.,  as  the  work 
goes  on.  If  the  soil  is  clayey,  the  filling  or  returning  of  the  cellar  earth 
around  the  house  should  be  thoroughly  loosened  by  digging  before  cover- 
ing it  with  the  soil  which  has  been  reserved  in  a  heap,  and  was  or  should 
have  been  taken  from  the  ground  before  excavating  for  the  cellar.  In 
this  filling  of  soil  around  the  house,  be  careful  to  remove  any  chips,  stones, 
shavings,  mortar,  etc.,  that  may«  have  been  thrown  there ;  and  in  apply- 
ing the  soil  calculate  for  its  settling,  say  one  inch  for  every  six  inches  that 
has  been  removed  and  again  filled  in.  Calculate  for  the  top  of  the  good 
soil,  when  settled,  to  be  about  one  inch  above  the  lower  line  of  the  lower 
dressed  stone  or  pointed  brick  that  forms  the  underpinning,  and  rake 
down  carefully  all  the  time,  studying  for  the  water  to  flow  over  the  sur- 
face from  the  house. 

The  next  work  is  the  making  or  forming  of  the  paths,  after  lining  theni 
out  'y  to  dig  the  good  soil  and  remove  it  by  itself,  then  dig  the  subsoil  so 
that  the  center  of  path  is  about  one  foot  or  eighteen  inches  deep,  sloping 
upward  each  way  to  the  turf.    Into  the  center  of  this  pathway,  cart  all 
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old  broken  bricks,  rough  stones,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  drain- 
age and  rendering  the  after  structure  less  susceptible  to  frost. 

If  gravel  is  near  at  hand,  the  labor  of  filling  in  and  forming  is  a  small 
item ;  but  as  each  barrow  full  is  dumped,  rake  the  coarsest  of  it  down  to 
the  center,  keeping  the  finest  on  top,  and  forming  the  path  a  little  round- 
ing, with  its  outer  edges  level  with  the  a^'acent  soil,  and  its  center  two 
inches  higher.  Should  the  gravel  not  pack  well — after  two  or  three  months 
of  exposure  to  rains — then  spread  over  it  half  an  inch  deep  of  wood  ashes' 
and  hoe  and  rake  the  same  into  the  surface ;  finishing,  if  convenient,  by 
rolling.  The  rolling  is  not  a  necessity,  only  an  advance  assistant,  of  time, 
in  the  work  of  packing.  If  gravel  cannot  be  had  and  clay  only  is  availa- 
ble for  the  paths,  then,  after  filling  the  center  with  large  stones,  old  bricks, 
etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  spread  on  the  clay,  and  then  for  every 
four  inches  deep  of  clay  mix  two  inches  of  half  sand  and  half  coal  ashes, 
and  with  hoe  and  rake  thoroughly  intermingle  it.  This  will  make  a  firm 
and  nearly  dry  path  at  all  times,  except  when  the  frost  is  coming  out  of 
the  ground. 

The  next  work  is  preparing  for  the  beds  of  flowers,  and  for  the  position 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  Having  the  plan  in  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
all  should  be  done  the  first  year,  but  if  want  of  time  or  means  to  do  all 
be  unavailable,  then  select  the  one  bed  of  flowers,  and  the  position  for 
such  trees  as  you  design  to  plant,  keeping  the  plan  in  hand  for  next 
year's  work  to  completion.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  soil 
in  the  flower  beds  be  deeper  than  ordinary  good  ground — say  soil  of 
six  to  eight  inches  deep,  but  it  is  better  that  the  ground  should  be  dug  at 
least  twenty  inches;  and  if  good  soil  is  readily  available,  it  is  economy  to 
exchange  the  poor  for  the  good.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  of  a  stiff  clayey 
nature,  then  sandy  loam  should  be  the  material  to  take  the  place  of  the 
poor  clay  removed.  On  the  otiier  hand,  if  the  soil  is  sandy,  then  ex- 
change the  yellow  poor  sand  for  good  heavy  clay,  dry  and  thoroughly 
mix  together.  It  is  better  to  make  these  exchanges  and  intermingling  of 
clay  and  sandy  soils,  than  to  attempt  to  make  a  rich  soil  by  means  of 
barn-yard  manure. 

The  seeding  to  grass  for  the  purpose  of  a  lawn  is  perhaps  the  next 
work  in  order,  and  yet  when  it  can  be  done  we  prefer  leaving  the  seeding 
of  the  lawn  until  aft^r  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  planted,  be- 
cause we  thus  avoid  having  to  tread  upon  the  ground  after  its  last  raking. 
The  most  of  landscape  gardeners  use  from  four  to  six  bushels  of  seed  to 
the  acre,  because  the  thicker  the  seed  the  finer  will  be  the  grass  and  the 
more  durable;  inasmuch  as,  when  thin,  its  roots  are  mainly  on  the  sur- 
foce,  while  if  thick  it  necessarily  has  to  depend  upon  its  lower  or  top 
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roots,  and  althongh  when  well  established  the  grass  of  a  lawn  thickly 
seeded  does  not  grow  as  rapidly,  yet  its  roots  being  deeper  it  keeps  a 
fresher  and  greener  character  in  time  of  drought.  This  seeding  for  a 
lawn  may  be  dpne  in  September,  and  in  some  seasons  into  October,  or  it 
may  be  done  any  time  in  early  spring  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
sufficiently  thawed  to  admit  of  the  rake  passing  over  the  ground.  It  is 
not,  however,  advisable  to  sow  after  the  month  ot  April. 


FlO.  A.  BCAUB,  33  FEKT  TO  THE  INCH. 

In  this  plan  only  the  grounds  reaching  to  the  rear  of  the  house  have 
been  considered,  and  the  balance  of  lot  rear  of  house,  it  is  supposed,  may 
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be  occapied  with  cherry,  peach,  raspberry,  strawberry,  ^ape,  asparagus, 
pie  plant  and  vegetables  generally. 

Oar  figure  No.  1  is  the  place  of  a  Scotch  larch }  No.  2  is  a  white  pine ; 
3,3,  Norway  spmces ;  4,  Austrian  pine.  These  rear  trees  are  placed  to 
break  the  cold  north  winds,  and  also  to  become,  when  fully  grown,  back- 
ground settings  to  the  house,  as  is  the  frame  to  a  picture.  6  is  the  Euro- 
pean or  sycamore  maple,  but  the  tulip  tree,  white  mulberry,  horse-chest- 
nut, linden,  or  any  other  stately  broad  foliaged  tree  would  do  as  well ;  6 
is  a  dozen  of  dwarf  pear  trees  of  sorts ;  7,  mountain  ash  or  magnolia 
soulangae,  osage  orange  or  persimmon ;  8,  weeping  cut  leaved  birch,  or 
weeping  beech ;  9,  scarlet  maple ;  10,  red  bud  or  Judas  tree ;  11,  soft  or 
silver  maple ;  12,  elm ;  13  is  the  form  of  a  mass  of  flowering  shrubs,  com* 
posed  mainly  of  the  lilacs,  Japan  quince,  purple  ftinge,  wigeUas,  tree 
honeysuckles,  syringes,  &c. ;  14  is  a  bed  or  form  of  such  flowering  shrubs 
as  the  spireas,  deutzias/  clethras,  dwarf  flowering  almonds,  etc.  These 
to  be  selected  and  arranged  so  that  the  tallest  growing  may  be  in-  the  rear, 
and  smallest  in  toward  the  lawn. 

Or  these  beds  may  be  used  quite  as  satisfoctorily  and  showily  by  plant- 
ing the  riciuus  Japanese  com,  carmas,  dahlias,  hollyhocks,  &c.,  as  the 
back  grounds  and  bringing  forward  with  amaranthus,  perilla,  zinnias, 
peonias,  etc.,  then  toning  down  in  front  with  perhaps  some  balsams  with 
petunias,  and  edging  the  whole  front  line  with  white  candytuft. 

The  bed  marked  15,  just  in  front  of  the  wing  with  its  bay  window, 
should  be  raised  on  the  back  center  line  nearly  eighteen  inches,  and  then 
roll  forward  and  toward  the  point,  so  that  there  the  center  will  be  about 
four  inches  above  the  turf  or  ground  line.  The  forming  this  bed  with 
rocks,  using  common,  irregular  blocks,  and  slabs  of  building  stone,  if 
boulders  are  not  at  command,  will  add  very  much  to  the  character  of  the 
bed,  and  also  assist  in  keeping  the  earth  moist  and  cool  for  the  roots  of 
the  plant.  Throw  in  the  rocks  almost  hap-hazard,  and  yet  with  an  eye 
to  the  center,  when  finished,  being  the  highest  point.  See  that  good  soil 
is  well  settled  among  the  stones  and  then  commence  the  planting.  We 
can  make  changes  of  course  from  year  to  year,  of  most  of  the  plants  that 
we  use,  and  while  now  we  note  one  class  for  this  position,  another  may 
perhaps  be  equally  as  good  and  eflfective,  provided  the  planter  studies  the 
growth  and  habit  of.  a  plant  before  placing  it  in  position.  But  now,  sup- 
pose we  plant  the  lower  edge  of  the  back  point,  i.  0.,  that  next  the  win* 
dow,  and  three  feet  each  way  from  it,  with  perennial  peas  of  varieties, 
placing  the  roots  sklong  within  six  inches  of  the  outside  edge.  And  in- 
side, back  one  foot  from  the  peas,  plant  Sweet  Williams,  then  put  in  lilies, 
using  the  auratum  next  to  the  Sweet  Williams,  then  the  rubrum,  roseum, 
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album-longifloram,  and  so  on  with  lilies  all  through  the  center  of  the  bed, 
filling  it  to  within  one  foot  of  the  front  edge,  four  feet  back  from  the  point 
toward  the  front  path,  and  two  feet  back  of  the  point  toward  the  wing. 
It  matters  not  for  these  lilies  whether  oar  construction  be  rock  work  or 
all  soil,  althoQgh  amid  the  rocks  the  bulbs  will  do  better  than  in  the  plain 
ground.  'Next  out«ide  the  lilies,  all  around,  plant  petunias,  or  cither  run- 
ning plants,  where  roots  shall  Dot  interfere  with  the  bulbs,  but  whose 
vines  and  flowers  shall  creep  in  among  the  stems  of  the  lilies,  and  if  there 
are  rocks,  over  and  among  them.  Next  have  a  moss  two  foot  wide  by 
thre€  long  in  the  center  of  the  point  toward  the  front  path — made  of  the 
dwarf  marigold,  (Tagetea  rignaia  pumila^)  and  then  finish  the  bed  with  a 
border  of  Phlox  Drummondi. 

The  bed  marked  16  is,  in  rough  dimensions,  about  twelve  by  twenty  feet, 
is  supposed  to  have  full  exposure  of  sun,  with  increased  heat  by  means  of 
reflection  from  the  house,  and  the  plants  must  therefore  be  studied  aB 
regards  their  endurance  of  the  position. 

Fuschias,  or  Hybrid  Perpetual  Koses,  would  be  of  little  avail  here,  and 
Ehododendrons  would  not  live  here  a  year,  but  with  a  little  expense  we 
can  make  this  bed  a  mass  of  beauty  from  April  to  November.  Into  its 
center  therefore,  we  first  plant  a  half  dozen  of  Tritomas,  placing  them 
about  one  foot  apart  and  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  or  a  heart,  or  a  star,  as 
fancy  pleases.  Then  we  sow  seeds  of  poppies  among  these  Tritomas,  and 
thin  them  out  by  and  by,  taking  care  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  smallest  flow- 
ering kinds  oil  the  outside.  Their  show  will  be  magnificent.  On  the  out- 
side of  the  poppies  plant  a  dozen,  or  more,  of  the  dififerent  asters^  placing 
them  in  such  position  that  as  they  come  into  flower,  the  contour  of  the 
bed  shall  be  kept  inviolate,  but  in  no  place  have  the  aster  nearer  than 
two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  outer  line.  The  distance  apart  of  the  asters 
in  this  place  should  be  one  foot,  for  the  small. or  dwarf  growers,  and 
bloomers,  and  two  feet  for  the  larger  ones.  Finish  up  this  bed  with  ver- 
benas, so  planting  and  arranging  that  those  with  dark  maroon,  crimson 
or  scarlet  flowers  shall  be  in  the  center,  while  the  stripes  and  pinks  take 
the  next  outer  line,  and  the  whites  and  light  bluish  colors  take  the  outride 
line.  Many  will  not  perhaps  like  this  systematic  arrangement  of  colors, 
and  we  confess  it  is  not  to  our  taste,  but  it  is  just  now  popular.  We  pro. 
fess  to  grow  our  verbenas  from  seed,  because  in  so  doing  we  get  better 
plants,  more  vigorous,  and  if  we  have  good  seed,  nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
will  give  us  better  flowers  than  any  named  varieties  that  we  can  buy 
Then  when  we  grow  from  seed  and  plant  haphazard  or  without  knowl- 
edge of  colors,  when  our  plants  come  into  bloom  we  find  they  themselves 
have  arranged  their  colors  so  that,  look  at  them  which  way  we  will, 
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whether  from  the  path,  the  lawn,  or  the  windows  of  the  honse,  we  have 
always  a. delicate  harmony;  and  if  we  take  the  time  to  study  it,  we  find 
we  have  half  a  dozen  .or  more  beantiful  figures  in  the  bed,  with  more  of 
grace  and  trnthfal  embodiment  of  .light  and  shade,  of  color  and  reful- 
gence, than  we  had  ever  conceived.  In  this  bed  plant  also  bulbs,  tulips, 
hyacinths,  &c.,  placing  the  bulbs  a  foot  or  more  apart,  and  thus  get  a 
beauty  of  bloom  all  the  spring  until  the  time  for  the  other  plants  to 
occupy  the  ground,  which  they  can  do  without  injury  to  the  bulbs. 

Bed  17  measures  roughly  eight  by  twenty-four  feet,  and  in  this  try  to  ar- 
range most  of  the  beautitnl  varieties  of  not  too  tall  habit  in  growth.  You 
cannot  put  in  everything,  nor  do  you  care  to ;  for,  as  we  have  before  said, 
there  are  others  perhaps  equally  as  good  as  these  we  now  name,  and  they 
may  be  grown  another  season,  and  so  a  new  feature  given  to  the  place. 
But  plant  a  line  in  the  center  of  this  bed,  carved  something  after  its  form, 
with  the  different  varieties  of  tall  growing  Coxcombs — Celaria;  then  just 
back  of  tiiat  line,  away  from  the  path,  plant  a  row  of  Mournidg  Bride — 
Scabiosa;  and  then  next  one  or  two  rows  of  Centaureaj  Bachelor's  But- 
tons, Sweet  Sutton,  etc.;  next  back  of  these  a  row  of  Kemophylla;  and 
then  finish  out  the  points  with  Gillia,  Sweet  Alyssum,  and  some  of  the 
delicate  ornamental  grasses,  such  as  the  Brizas,  Briropysum,  Carix, 
Ghlons,  etc.,  of  small  or  low  growths. 

Turn,  now,  to  the  path  front,  and  ou  the  line  next  the  Coxcombs,  plant 
a  row  of  Scarlet  Salvias;  then  a  row  of  Ageratums  and  Oleomes;  then 
rows  or  clusters  of  Dianthus  in  varieties;  and  fill  out  the  points  and  edge 
lines  with  Mignionnette  and  Portulacca,  with  occasional  little  masses  of 
Fansies. 

Bed  18  is  somewhere  near  thirty  feet  long,  and  varying  from  one  to 
eight  feet  wide,  and,  like  the  others,  is  irregular  and  fanciful  in  form,  with 
its  border  of  green  turf  of  the  lawn  all  around.  The  whole  arrangement 
of  these  beds  has  been  to  break  up  and  make  irregular  and  broken,  yet 
curved,  graceful  lines;  while  at  the  same  time  considerable  extent  of 
lawn  or  grass  plat  is  preserved,  and  still  further  to  assist  the  views  over 
the  grounds,  whether  passing  along  the  pathway,  looking  from  the  street 
or  the  house,  and  carrying  the  eye  over  a  great  apparent  extent  of  bloom. 

Bed  18,  plant  mainly  with  bold  and  showy  varieties ;  put  in  a  couple  of 
Bicinus  in  the  center,  with  a  stalk  each  way  of  Japanese  striped  corn ; 
then  a  couple  or  more  of  Oannas ;  then  some  hollyhocks;  then  Hibiscus ; 
then  Lychnis;  and  then  on  the  side  or  end  toward  the  street  use  the  ever- 
lasting flowers,  Gamphrenas,  Helichrysums,  Bhodanthes,  etc.,  and  fill  each 
point  with  a  different  color  and  variety  of  the  dwarf  Tropeolums,  which, 
as  they  grow,  should  be  pegged  down  into  position,  and  by  so  doing  in- 
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crease  the  nnmber  of  flowers.  On  that  part  and  point  toward  the  honse 
there  is  room  next  the  Oannas  for  some  half  dozen  or  more  hybrid  per- 
petual roses,  and  on  the  point  into  the  lawn  room  for  two  or  three  scarlet 
geraniums;  then  toward  the  honse  pointy  next  the  hybrid  perpetual  roses, 
plant  half  a  dozen  Bourbon  roses,  and  then  next  a  half  dozen  of  Tea  roses, 
and  then  finish  the  point  with  Phlox  Drummondi,  verbenas,  or  other  low- 
growing,  free-flowering  plants. 

To  change  this  plan  for  a  carriage  way  to  a  bam  in  the  rear,  all  required 
will  be  to  widen  the  path,  rounding  it  so  as  to  take  off  the  point,  toward 
the  path,  in  bed  17. 
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BREBDrNG  AND  EEEDING  OF  STOCK. 


BY  MR.  W.  SANDAY.* 


Tbe  breeding  and  feeding  of  first-class  stock  having  of  late  years 
attracts  macb  attention,  and  being  a  pursuit  on  which  I  have  been 
myself  engaged  for  the  greater  part  of  my  life,  I  felt  that  the  result  of 
my  experience  might  be  of  use  to  others,  and  therefore  I  acceded  to  your 
request  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  my 
remarks  as  practical  as  possible,  -as  I  have  not  come  across  any  article  on 
the  subject  which  can  be  said  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  Breeding,  as 
the  more  important  of  the  two  subjects  under  consideration,  should  first 
claim  our  attention.  Shorthorns,  on  account  of  their  early  maturity, 
having  become  more  popular  in  this  country  than  any  other  breed  of 
cattle,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  them ;  the  same  observations  will, 
of  course,  apply  with  equal  force  to  any  other  variety.  To  ^ive  some 
idea  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Shorthorn  breeders  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  I  may  mention  that  in  the  year  1850  there  were  316  sub- 
scribers to  Goates's  Herd  Book,  and  the  pedigrees  of  1,127  bulls  entered; 
to  the  last  volume  we  find  655  subscribers,  with  the  pedigrees  of  2,366 
bulls.  I  would  ask  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  number 
of  really  first-class  animals  has  increased  in  proportion  T 

BBEEDINa  FBOM  FASHIONABLE  STOCK. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  animals  bred  at  the  present  day  are  inferior 
in  size  and  quality  to  those  bred  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Kow,  if  this 
be  the  case,  surely  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  present  system 
of  breeding.  It  is  evident  that  but  little  common  sense  can  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  I  am  convinced  that  the  cause  of  this 
deterioration  is  the  principle  on  which  most  herds  are  raised,  viz.,  the 
fashion — or  rather  infatuation— of  collecting  from  certain  families  without 
any  regard  to  the  qualifications  necessary  for  producing  and  for  perpetu- 
ating good  animals.  To  foUow  out  this  plan,  in-breeding  must,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  be  resorted  to,  and  the  number  of  families  on  which  such  an 

*  Pftper  read  before  the  Nottingham  Chamber  of  Agricnltare. 
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experiment  can  be  tried  with  the  smallest  chance  of  saccess  is  so  limited 
that  in  the  mcyority  of  cases  the  conseqaences  cannot  fail  to  be  rainoas. 
We  all  know  the  difficulty  of  raising  and  keeping  np  a  good  herd  or 
flock;  this  can  only  be  done  by  breeding  from  the  very  best  males  and 
females,  bat  the  present  system  seems  to  set  this  rale  completely  at  defi- 
ance; if  an  animal  be  only  of  the  fashionable  strain,  it  is  snre  to  make  a 
fabuloas  price,  whatever  its  quality.  Only  last  year  two  heifers  were  sold 
by  Captain  Gunter  to  a  Canadian  gentleman  for  £2,500,  and  their  prodnce, 
two  heifer  calves,  has  since  been  purchased  by  Lord  Dunmore  for  the 
same  sum,  (£2,500.)  Should  these  calves  breed,  what  price  do  you  think 
Lord  Dunmore  will  set  upon  their  progeny?  Of  course  it  will  be  a  high 
one,  totally  irrespective  of  their  quality  5  should  a  bull  be  reared,  doubt- 
less he  will  be  used,  no  matter  what  he  may  turn  out.  I  have,  of  course, 
put  this  as  an  extreme  case ;  but  similar  ones  are  constantly  occurring, 
and  this  servile  adoration  of  pedigree  cannot  fail  to  end  in  a  disappoint- 
ment, and  ultimately  in  the  deterioration  of  Shorthorns.  We  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  if  we  take  the  number  of  bulls  anna- 
ally  exhibited  at  our  various  shows,  and  consider  how  few  of  them  are 
really  fit  to  perpetuate  their  species,  and  yet  the  majority  of  them  are  so 
used,  which  would  in  sqme  measure  account  for  the  great  scarcity  of  good 
animals.  With  many,  a  long  pedigree  is  all  that  is  considered  necessary ; 
but  unless  this  pedigree  be  composed  of  really  good  animals  the  produce 
will  probably  be  unsatisfactory.  A  well-descended  bull  or  ram  may, 
although  not  itself  first-rate,  produce  first-rate  stock  ;  numbers  of  such 
instances  have  come  within  my  own  knowledge.  The  case  is  far  different 
when  the  sire  comes  of  light-fleshed,  delicate  animals,  (and  these,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  are  in  the  present  day  only  too  numerous.)  Surely  any  of 
us  may  foresee  the  end  of  such  an  irrational  plan,  and  yet  it  is  pursued, . 
as  I  have  already  stated,  by  numbers  of  breeders. 

THE  MANNER  OP  BEAElNa  CALVES— SELBOTINa  SIRES. 

There  are  two  other  causes  which,  in  my  opinion,  must  hasten  the 
deterioration  of  many  of  our  best  herds,  viz.,  1,  the  artificial  manner  of 
rearing  calves ;  and  2,  the  practice  of  using  bulls  before  they  arrive  at 
maturity.  1.  The  artificial  manner  of  rearing  calves,  especially  bull  calves. 
They  are  confined  in  small  stalls  or  loose  boxes,  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  suck  upon  their  mothers  in  the  open  pastures,  where  they  could  take 
any  amount  of  the  exercise  so  nei^essary  to  their  muscular  development. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  difiBculty  of  carrying  out  this  plan  to  any  great 
extent,  but  whenever  practicable  it  should  be  adopted,  if  really  first-class 
animals  are  to  be  produced.    2.  The  practice  of  using  bulls  long  before 
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tbey  come  to  maturity.  It  will  be  sufficiently  evident  to  every  one  that 
sach  a  practice  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious,  and,  though  instances  to  the 
contrary  may  be  adduced,  they  are  only  the  exceptions  which  prove  the 
rule.  I  am  also  quite  of  opinion  that  over-feeding  is  another  cause  of 
deterioration ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  discontinued  at  present,  as^  owing 
to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  judging  animals  when  out  of  condition,  there 
are  but  few  who  will  purchase  them.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  scarcity  of 
first-rate  sires,  and  never  in  the  history  of  Shorthorns  have  they  realized 
such  enormous  prices ;  but  had  the  supply  increased  in  proportion  with 
the  number  of  breeders,  no  such  difficulty  would  have  arisen..  One 
advantage,  however,  has  been  gained.  There  is  no  lack  of  useful  bulls, 
which  may  be  purchased  at  moderate  prices,  and  these,  we  may  fairly 
congratulate  ourselves,  have  much  improved  the  ordinary  stock  of  the 
country,  especially  in  Ireland,  as  may  be  seen  by.  the  superior  quality  of 
the  cattle  brought  to  our  fairs  and  markets.  Here  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  selection  of  this  description  of 
stock.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  male 
has  a  greater  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  stock  than  the  female ;  con- 
sequently, every  female  put  to  a  good  male  will  probably  produce  a  better 
animal  than  herself;  this  rule  applies  to  all  ordinary  stock  put  to  a  well- 
bred  sire.  Therefore,  never  spare  a  few  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  a  good 
animal,  for  you  may  reasonably  expect  a  handsome  return  for  the  amount 
expended  in  the  improved  quality  of  the  stock.  Secondly,  with  regard 
to  the  selection,  the  importance  of  which  I  think  you  will  admit,  I  would 
most  strongly  recommend  you  to  fix  upon  a  flock  or  herd  known  to  be 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  heavy-fleshed  and  robust  animals,  and  one 
whose  owner  has  a  character  for  careful  selection  of  his  breeding  stock. 
Carefully  avoid,  however,  herds  bred  from  the  light-fleshed,  narrow,  and 
delicate  animals  so  common  at  the  present  day.  In  purchasing  a  bull  for 
ordinary  use,  above  all  things  choose  a  fair-sized  animal,  with  good  quality 
of  flesh ;  if  well  descended,  do  not  be  too  particular  about  his  form.  The 
shoulders  are  better  well  open  at  the  top,  not  narrow  like  the  withers  of 
a  horse,  no  matter  if  a  little  coarse,  if  it  is  a  sign  of  constitution  ^  the 
ribs  should  be  well  sprung,  a  most  important  point,  but  difficult  to  get; 
the  hips  large,  even  though  they  should  be  coarse ;  the  head  and  neck 
masculine,  and  the  horns  rather  thick  than  otherwise — a  thick  horn  is  a 
sign  of  robustness  and  vigor.  I  do  not  like  the  thin,  papery  hid& 
which  so  many  admire ;  you  may  be  sure  there  is  not  muoh  flesh  under  it. 

ADVICE  TO  BEEEDEES — IN-BEEEDING. 

As  there  may  be  some  amongst  my  hearers  who  are  breeders  of  first 
class  shorthorns,  a  few  words  of  advice  to  them  may  not  be  out  of  place^ 
25A 
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though  it  must  be  anderstood  that  they  do  not  in  any  way  extend  to 
those  who  we  may  term  "  pedigree  breeders."  With  them  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy ;  and  though  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  large  sums  of  money  may 
be  and  are  realized  by  thi3  mode  of  breeding,  that  its  effects  are  iujurioas 
must  be  apparent  to  every  unprejudiced  person.  What  I  have  said  in  my 
advice  to  farmers,  will  apply  here,  only,  if  possible,  with  tenfold  force- 
viz.,  avoid  any  tendency  to  light  flesh  or  delicacy  of  constitution.  A 
cross  of  this  kind  is  often  attended  with  most  disastrous  results;  a  case 
in  point  occurred  some  years  ago  in  the  herd  of  the  late  Mr.  Bichard 
Booth,  whose  name  is  doubtless  well  known  to  most  of  you.  He  had  for 
many  years  been  breeding  entirely  from  his  own  stocks,  and  thinking 
that  a  cross  was  beneficial,  he  was  induced  to  purchase,  at  one  of  the  sales 
of  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  a  bull  called  <<  Exquisite."  Earl  Spencer's  herd, 
though  neat  in  form,  wns  wanting  in  flesh  and  robustness,  the  very  char- 
acteristics possessed  in  such  an  eminent  degree  by  Mr.  Booth's,  bat  the 
cross,  contrary  to  Mr.  Booth's  expectation,  proved  a  most  unfortunate 
one,  the  stock  from  Lord  Spencer's  bull  being  decidedly  inferior.  Similar 
cases  have  more  than  once  occurred  in  my  own  flock  of  Leicesters,  and 
this  has  strengthened  my  conviction  that  unless  the  male  be  superior,  or 
at  least  equal  to  the  female,  in  all  essential  points,  deterioration  must 
take  place.  Let  me  here,  again,  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of 
selecting  a  bull  from  a  herd  superior  to  your  own  ;  he  should,  of  course, 
be  as  perfect  in  form  as  possible,  but  the  following  points  should  be  made 
a  sine  qua  non — ^viz.,  good  and  heavy  flesh,  good  looks,  well  sprung  ribs, 
and,  above  all,  a  pedigree  without  blot.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  a 
long  pedigree  is  not  necessarily  a  good  one.  Success  in  breeding,  I  am 
quite  convinced,  requires  a  certain  amount  of  intuitive  knowledge ;  it  is 
this  which  enables  one  to  see  at  a  glance  when  an  animal  is  likely  to  be 
a  good  stock  getter,  or  whether  a  young  animal  is  likely  to  improve  or 
deteriorate.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  faculty  is  possessed  by  many  of 
the  breeders  of  the  present  day ;  if  it  were,  the  quality  of  the  cattle 
brought  under  our  notice  at  is^les  and  shows  would  be  very  different.  To 
quote  an  eminent  authority  (Mr.  Darwin) : — *'  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand 
has  accuracy  of  eye  and  judgment  sufficient  to  become  an  eminent  breeder. 
If  gifted  with  these  qualities,  and  he  studies  his  subject  for  years,  and 
devotes  his  life- time  to  it  with  indomitable  perseverance,  he  will  succeed, 
and  may. make  great  improvements;  but  if  he  wants  any  of  these  quali- 
ties, he  will  assuredly  fail."  Before  concluding  this  part  of  my  paper,  I 
must  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  in-breeding,  a  subject  to  me  most 
interesting,. but  at  the  same  time  most  complicated.  I  feel  certain  that, 
under  soma  conditions,  the  experiment  might  be  tried  with  every  chance 
of  success,  but  these  conditions  so  seldom  occur  that  it  can  be  attempted 
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io  bat  few  cases.  The  conditions  to  which  I  refer  are  these : — ^If  two  ani- 
mals be  first  rate  in  form  and  qaality,  without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  delicacy,  or  if  the  male  be  very  good  in  points  where  the  female  is 
deficient,  or  if  it  be  desirable  to  perpetuate  any  particular  strain,  then  I 
think  you  might  put  father  and  daughter,  mother  and  son^  or,  Indeed,  any 
relations  together,  with  the  exception  of  brother  and  sister.  Bear  in 
mind,  howeyer,  that  any  defects  in  the  parents  would  be  exaggerated,  and 
each  generation  would  decrease  in  stamina.  From  personal  experience, 
I  cannot  speak  with  any  authority,  having  only  tried  the  experiment  once, 
and  then  upon  sheep — ^the  result  was  not  satisfactory. 

EARLY  TREATMENT  OF  STOCK. 

I  feel  some  diffidence  in  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  feeding,  being 
well  aware  that  there  are  many  present  who  are  better  qualified  to  do  so 
than  myself.  I  must,  therefore,  be  excused  making  any  lengthened  re- 
marks, hoping  that  some  one  may  be  induced  to  offer  a  few  suggestions 
before  the  close  of  the  meeting.  I  shall  begin  by  saying  a  few  words  on 
the  rearing  of  calves,  and  their  after  treatment  until  fit  for  the  butcher. 

1  have  always  considered  September,  October,  and  November  the  three 
best  months  to  begin  rearing,  that  the  calf  may  be  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  second  winter,  which  is  always  the  most  trying  time. 
Each  calf  should  have,  if  possible,  a  loose  box  not  less  than  9  feet  by  5 
feet  6  inches,  especial  care  being  taken  that  it  be  well  drained,  any  accumu- 
lation of  moisture  being  most  injurious.  Each  box  should  be  provided 
with  water-trough,  manger,  and  small  rack  for  hay.  Kew  milk  should  be 
given  for  a  fortnight  at  least }  this  should  be  gradually  si^pplemented  by 
skimmed  milk,  and  mixed  with  linseed  or  oil  cake  porridge,  that  as  many 
as  possible  may  be  reared.  A  little  good  hay  should  be  given  as  soon  as 
the  calf  will  eat  it,  and  I  believe  that  no  better  food  can  be  substituted. 
A  small  quantity  of  linseed  cake  may  also  be  given,  with  pulped  roots 
and  cut  hay ;  if  hay  be  scarce,  a  very  little  straw  may  be  added.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  weeks,  the  milk  may  be  gradually  discontinued, 
and  a  little  flour  substituted,  which  may  be  mixed  with  the  pulp  and 
chop.  This  treatment  should  be  continued  throughout  the  winter  and  up 
to  the  first  week  in  May,  when  the  calf  may  be  turned  out  to  grass,  fetch* 
ing  it  up  at  night  for  the  first  fortnight  at  least  One  lb.  of  cake  per  day 
should  be  given  during  the  summer,  and  by  the  autumn  this  treatment 
should  have  produced  an  animal  in  good  condition,  and  well  able  to  get 
through  the  ensuing  winter.    The  cake  should  now  be  increased  to  1}  or 

2  lb.  per  day,  and  equal  portions  of  hay  and  straw  may  be  given,  chopped 
and  mixed  with  pulped  roots.    If  the  stock  are  to  be  sold  at  an  early 
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age,  which  I  strongly  advise,  a  small  quantity  of  floar  should  be  given 
with  the  chop.  I  woald  here  impress  upon  yon  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing every  young  animal  in  a  thriving  state }  should  it  once  lose  its  calf's 
flesh,  it  will  take  some  time  to  restore  it,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  time  is  money.  At  the  end  of  the  second  winter,  the  yearling  ought 
to  be  in  good  condition,  and  during  the  next  summer  he  may  be  grazed 
in  the  store  pastures  with  ewes  and  lambs.  At  two  years  old,  those  not 
sufficiently  forward  to  be  fed  may  be  put  into  the  straw  folds;  they 
should  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  cut  straw  mixed  with  pulped  roots. 
If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  roots  can  be  allowed,  they  are,  in  my  opinion, 
preferable  for  store  cattle  to  any  kind  of  cake.  The  heifers  intended  for 
stock  may  be  put  to  the  bull ;  a  few  of  the  rest,  with  some  of  the  steers, 
may  possibly  be  sufficiently  forward  to  be  fed  in  the  winter.  Feeding 
may  commence  with  from  4  lb.  to  5  lb.  of  cake  per  day,  with  as  many  roots 
as  can  be  spared,  and  if  possible  a  little  hay ;  the  quantity  of  cake  may 
be  regulated  to  suit  the  time  when  the  animals  are  to  be  disposed  of. 

FEEDING  OF  EXHIBITION  ANIMATES. 

It  is  a  much  debated  question  with  feeders  whether  the  preference 
should  be  given  to  boxes,  stalls  or  yards.  I  should  place  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  1.  yards ;  2.  boxes ;  3.  stalls.  It  depends,  however,  in 
some  measure  on  the  kind  of  cattle  to  be  fed.  Steers  will  improve  faster 
in  yards  or  boxes,  but  cows,  from  their  quarrelsome  disposition,  do  better 
in  stalls.  Farmers,  however,  have  not  often  sufficient  accommodation  to 
admit  of  choice  in  the  matter.  In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  pre- 
supposed that  the  stock  have  been  fairly  bred,  for  it  is  only  by  this  means 
that  earl^  maturity  can  be  secured ;  at  the  same  time  I  would  have  it 
understood  that  I  am  speaking  of  ordinary  stock,  and  not  of  animals 
intended  for  exhibition.  Not  having  any  definite  knowledge  of  the 
system  adopted  by  the  large  dairy  farmers  in  rearing,  I  cannot  give  any 
information  on  the  subject,  but  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  forthcoming 
volume  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  where  you  will  find 
some  valuable  hints  in  the  account  of  the  first  prize  dairy  farm.  I  may 
remark  that  the  calves  on  this  farm  were  economically  fed,  and  in  very 
good  condition.  With  regard  to  the  rearing  and  management  of  first 
class  breeding  stock,  I  most  strongly  recommend  that  all  the  bull  calves 
should,  whenever  practicable,  be  reared  upon  cows  in  the  open  pastures ; 
they  should  suck  from  six  to  eight  months,  and  a  few  weeks  before  wean- 
ing should  become  accustomed  to  artificial  food,  as  a  calf  so  soon  loses 
coiulition  after  leaving  the  dam.  Exercise  should  be  given  regularly, 
this  being  such  an  essential  point.     The  bull  calves  will,  of  course, 
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receive  the  most  liberal  treatment  possible  until  sold ;  the  heifers  only 
require  to  be  kept  in  good  growing  condition,  which  can  be  done  by 
giving  a  very  small  quantity  of  artificial  food  and  good  hay.  They 
should  be  put  to  the  bull  at  one  and  three-quarters  or  two  years  old,  as, 
if  this  be  longer  deferred,  they  are  likely  to  prove  non-breeders.  Stock 
for  exhibition  require  the  most  liberal  and  careful  feeding.  Only  so 
much  should  be  given  as  can  be  consumed  at  once;  if  any  be  left  it 
should  be  removed.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  most  important  point  in 
feeding.  Change  of  food  is  also  very  essential.  Linseed  cake  should  be 
given  with  judgment ;  if  too  much  be  given,  the  animal  is  soon  cloyed. 
But  all  these  directions  will  be  useless  unless  the  intending  eichibit^r 
have  an  intelligent,  persevering  and  trustworthy  servant,  as  it  must  de- 
X)end  upon  his  exertions  to  bring  out  the  animal  in  show  condition  at  the 
right  time,  which  is  no  easy  matter.  Economical  feeding,  t.  e.,  obtaining 
the  best  results  from  the  smallest  amount  of  food,  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  special  rule  on  the  subject. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  different  feeding-stuffs  and 
condiments  now  before  the  public,  my  experience  of  them  being  very 
limited,  malt,  however,  excepted.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  foods  known,  not  only  as  a  condiment,  but  as  a  fat  pro- 
ducer. Animals  for  exhibition  are  kept  in  better  health  on  malt  than 
upon  any  other  food,  milk  excepted.  I  only  hope  I  may  live  to  see  the 
day  when  it  will  be  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer. 
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Yoa  may  remember  that  the  elements  of  which  flesh  and  fat  are  com- 
posed consist  of  four  essential  principles,  which,  by  their  combination  or 
re-anion,  constitnte  nutritions  matter  properly  so-called.  1.  A  nitrogenous 
or  azotised  matter,  such  as  albumen,  caseine,  gluten,  substances,  which 
are,  as  £Eir  as  is  known,  the  foundation  or  origin  of  flesh ;  2.  An  oily  or 
fatty  matter  which  approaches  more  or  less  closely  to  fifttty  bodies  in  gen- 
eral ;  3.  A  substance  having  a  binary  composition,  such  as  sugar,  gum, 
fecula ;  4.  Certain  salts,  particularly  phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
iron.  The  fundamental  principle  that  animals  find  the  several  substances 
which  make  up  their  bodies,  ready  formed  in  the  substances  they  con- 
sume, seems  very  well  calculated  to  assist  the  practical  farmer  in  manag- 
ing the  food  of  animals  upon  his  laud ;  for  if  flesh,  fat,  and  bone  exist  all 
but  ready  formed  in  the  food,  it  is  obvious  that  the  best  kind  will  be  pre- 
cisely that  which  under  the  same  weight  contains  the  largest  quantity  of 
the  various  matters  of  the  organization.  It  is  a  great  point  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  contained  in  the  food  given  to  animals. 
The  experiments  of  Professor  Majendie,  under  whom  I  studied,  have 
shown  that  substances  which  contain  no  azote,  such  as  sugar,  starch,  oil, 
will  not  support  life;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  quality 
of  alimentary  matter,  flour,  for  instance,  increases  with  the  amount  of 
gluten  which  it  contains.  It  is  because  the  seeds  of  the  leguminous 
vegetables  are  richer  in  nitrogenous  principles — ^that  is,  in  flesh ;  that 
they  are  also  more  highly  nutritious  than  the  seeds  of  cereals.  Several 
considerations,  therefore,  induce  me  to  conclude  that  the  nutritious  prin- 
ciples of  plants  and  their  products  reside  in  their  azotized  principles,  and 
consequently,  that  their  nutritious  powers  are  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  azote  they  contain.  Yet,  I  am  far  from  considering  that  azotized 
principles  alone  are  sufficient  for  the  nutrition  of  animals ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  every  azotized  vegetable  and  nutritive  substance  is  generally  accom. 
panif  d  by  other  organic  and  inorganic  substances  which  concur  in  nutri- 
tion. 

*  Bead  before  the  Carmarthenshire  Farmera'  Clab. 
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HEAT  A1)D  FAT  PBODUGINa  MATEBIALS  EST  ANIMALS. 

Let  as  see,  then,  how  the  common  principles  foand  in  vegetables  re- 
solve themselves  into  two  classes,  one  destitute  of  nitrogen,  the  other  con- 
taining it.  The  former,  to  which  I  shall  first  refer,  may  be  called  the  non- 
nitrogenous  elements  of  food  or  the  elements  of  respiration  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  fat.  Those  bodies  in  vegetables  which  contain  no  nitrogen  are 
fats  of  any  kind  whatever,  oil,  starch,  gum,  mucilage,  and  various  kinds 
of  sugar.  These  bodies,  I  say,  contain  no  nitrogen  or  azote }  they  are 
merely  adapted  for  the  production  of  fat  or  for  the  purposes  of  respira- 
tion. We  take  in  by  every  inspiration  a  considerable  amount  of  ozygeui 
which,  after  acting  upon  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  these  non-nitro- 
genous materials,  passes  out  again  in  a  consumed  state.  Let  me  here 
mention  the  amount  of  carbon  consumed  each  day  by  various  ani- 
mals. Man  consumes  on  the  average  12  to  14  ounces,  and  there  is  re- 
quired  for  that  consumption  37  ounces  of  oxygen.  The  horse  consumes 
97  ounces,  and  requires  258  ounces  of  oxygen,  and  the  cow  consumes  70 
ounces  of  carbon,  and  demands  186  ounces  of  oxygen.  You  clearly  see 
that  our  animal  economy  requires  that  constant  supply  of  heat  producing 
materials  should  be  brought  into  the  system,  and  that  a  constant  supply 
of  oxygen  should  be  taken  into  the  lungs  in  order  that  the  body  be  kept 
at  a  proper  temperature.  Now,  after  the  temperature  which  is  necessary 
for  the  animal  economy  has  been  arrived  at^  you  have  left  the  excess  of 
food  beyond  that  which  the  animal  requires  for  heating  purpose.  What 
remains  of  the  oil,  the  siferch,  the  gum,  the  mucilage,  and  the  sugar,  after 
the  necessary  production  of  heat,  is  formed  into  fat.  The  excess  of  food 
Nature  places  upon  the  muscles  in  the  form  of  fat,  in  order  that  if  the 
animal  be  subsequently,  through  any  misfortune,  deprived  of  food,  its 
days  of  feasting  may  in  some  measure  minister  to  the  necessities  of  its 
days  of  fasting.  Of  course,  under  such  an  arrangement,  it  is  essential 
for  fattening  purposes,  that  the  animal  should  be  kept  at  a  proper  tem- 
perature, otherwise  no  fat  can  be  formed  from  these  materials.  Warmth 
and  repose,  with  absence  of  all  resources  of  excitement,  is  very  necessary 
to  the  production  of  flesh  and  fat  in  all  animals,  together  with  a  circula- 
tion of  air,  necessary  to  carry  off  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  con- 
stantly expired,  and  which,  if  inhaled  over  again,  even  in  the  proportions 
of  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  is  positively  deleterious.  I  shall  not  do  other- 
wise than  name  the  chief  nitrogenous  substances  used  in  the  feeding  and 
fattening  of  animals,  such  as  hay,  potatoes,  beet,  turnip,  wheat,  maize, 
oats,  wheat  straw,  oat  straw,  clover  hay,  peas,  haricots,  beans,  rape  and 
linseed  cake.    If  great  accuracy  be  required,  the  stock  should  be  weighed 
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weekly,  the  food  and  drink  daily,  and  a  reasonable  namber  of  animals, 
say  fifteen  to  ten,  pitted  against  each  other,  carefally  watched,  housed, 
&c.  'y  yoQ  will  then  find  whether  and  to  what  extent,  yon  can  rely  upon 
the  claims  of  any  substance  as  a  flesh-making  material. 

THE  FEEDma  AND  FATTBNINa  OF  ANIMALS. 

A  great  variety  of  experiments  have  for  a  long  time  been  carried  on  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  certain  methods  of  feeding.  Between  the  external 
forms  of  animals  and  the  internal  organs  essential  to  life,  there  is  the 
most  obvious  and  intimate  connection.  In  horned  cattle  a  broad  and 
deep  chest  is  the  sure  indication  of  ample  lungs  and  a  good  general  con- 
stitution. The  pelvis  or  bony  cincture  formed  by  the  rump  and  haunches 
ought  to  be  spacious  in  the  females ;  a  small  head  is  generally  the  indica- 
tion of  a  good  kind.  Horns  in  our  domesticated  animals  mnst  be  regarded 
as  objectionable  rather  than  useful,  and  by  adopting  measures  which  tend 
to  repress  their  growth,  we  undoubtedly  favor  the  production  of  flesh  and 
blood.  The  strength  of  the  animals  depends  far  more  on  the  degree  in 
which  their  muscular  system  is  developed,  than  on  the  mass  of  their 
bones;  it  is,  besides,  flesh  and  not  bone  that  has  value  in  the  butcher's 
eyes.  So  that  it  is  the  farmer's  business,  by  all  means,  to  strive  afber  a 
delicate  but  well-covered  skeleton.  Animals  which  have  been  indiffer 
ently  fed  when  young,  have  often  the  bony  system  very  disproportion- 
ately developed.  Two  modes  are  generally  followed  with  a  view  to  im- 
proving the  external  shape  of  domestic  animals ;  one  of  these  consists  in 
only  breeding  from  animals  of  the  most  faultiest  forms  of  the  same  race, 
and  generally  of  close  degree  of  kindred ;  another,  crossing  females  with 
the  males  of  a  neighboring  race,  each  possessing,  in  the  greatest  degree, 
the  qualities  which  it  is  held  desirable  to  transmit  to  the  future  races.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  although  breeding  in-and-in  renders  them 
handsomer  and  more  likely  to  take  on  flesh  for  a  time,  yet  I  do  not  think 
that,  judging  from  analogy,  the  system  can  be  pursued  for  too  long  a  time 
without  judicious  crossing;  at  any  rate,  all  of  you  know  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  shorthorns  are  not  so  hardy  in  this  climate  as  the  blacks, 
that  have  from  time  immemorial  been  located  here.  It  is  a  fair  matter 
for  discussion  whether  the  black  or  Gastlemartins  can  or  cannot  be  con- 
siderably improved  by  care  and  intelligent  attention.  Thaer  fixes  13  lb. 
as  the  quantity  of  hay  per  day  which  a  cow  requires  for  her  maintenance 
in  perfect  condition,  and  if  the  animal  be  in  milk  he  allows  as  many  as 
22  lb.  to  33  lb.,  but  the  ration  must  vary  with  the  weight  of  the  animaU 
Mr.  Perrault,  another  foreign  writer,  states  27  lb.  as  the  allowance  for  a 
milch  cow  weighing  about  880  lb.,  he  having  in  his  experience  found  that 
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an  animal  in  milk  required  about  6J  lb.  of  hay  for  every  220  lb.  of  living 
weight.  A  very  large  ox  or  cow,  relatively  to  its  weight,  requires  less 
food  than  an  animal  of  smaller  dimensions.  And  this  circumstance  is  a 
grand  argument  with  those  breeders  who  are  in  favor  of  very  large  cattle. 
They  say  that  if  a  large  ox  consumes  more  than  a  small  one,  still  the 
increase  in  consumption  is  by  no  means  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of 
weight.  I  say  that  the  real  difference  is  owing  to  the  quieter  disposition 
of  the  animal,  the  vessels  going  to  support  the  flesh  or  fat  being  larger, 
attained  by  the  before-mentioned  careful  crossing,  so  that  some  breeds 
have  by  such  a  system  attained  the  faculty  of  laying  more  upon  their 
backs,  and  others  again  more  in  the  adipose  tissues  within. 

.      THE  BATIOKS  OF  OATTLE,  H0B8E8,  AND  PIGS. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  show  here  the  tabular  account  of  feeding 
rations,  whether  for  calves,  neat,  or  feeding  cattle.  Suffice  it  to  say,  or 
sum  up,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  for  every  100  lb.  of  living,  neat  cattle 
require  for  plain  keeping  f  lb.  of  meadow  hay ;  when  laboring,  2;  when 
in  milk,  3;  growing  rapidly,  3},  which  ought  to  be  given  with  great  reg- 
ularity, and  about  three  times  a-day,  constituting  so  many  meals  which, 
however,  are  well  divided,  the  whole  quantity  for  each  meal  not  being 
placed  before  the  animal  at  once.  This  precaution  is  particularly  neces- 
sary when  the  allowance  'consists  of  green  fodder.  In  fattening  cattle  it 
is,  perhaps,  of  more  importance  than  in  general  feeding,  that  the  provender 
should  be  distributed  regularly ;  plenty  of  soft  litter  and  the  greatest 
attention  to  cleanliness  aid  materially  in  fattening.  The  cowhouse  ought 
to  be  dark — ^in  a  word,  all  the  conditions  ought  to  be  combined  which 
conduce  to  sleep  and  secure  freedom  from  disturbance  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  older  the  cattle,  up  to  eight  years  old,  the  quicker  they  feed, 
because  younger  animals  require  both  longer  time  and  more  food,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  forming  both  flesh  and  fat,  and  otherwise  developing 
themselves.  Gattle  that  have  worked,  feed  soonest  of  all.  In  fattening 
daring  winter,  which  is  done  almost  exclusively  with  hay  in  this  and  some 
other  countries,  an  ox  weighing  748  lb.  upon  40  lb.  of  hay  per  day  will 
increase  by  about  2  lb.  daily.  According  to  Mr.  Low,  an  ox  weighing  770 
lb.  and  consuming  about  2223  lb.  of  turnips  per  week,  if  he  thrive,  will 
gain  in  this  same  time  about  a  stone,  14  lb.  weight,  admitting  that  the 
equivalent  number  for  turnips  is  676.  I  find  that  the  ration  of  hay  for 
this  allowance  comes  out  47-8  lb.  having  produced  exactly  2  lb.  of  increase. 
In  attempting  to  make  animals  too  fat,  a  great  loss  is  incurred,  because 
aftena  given  amount  of  fatness,  the  greatest  part  of  the  food  passes  off  in 
the  dejections  unasstmilated.    It  is  needless  for  me  to  add  that  oil-cake 
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and  corn  are  great  adjarants  in  fattening,  and  lessen  the  time  otherwise 
required.  Mr.  Anderson  has  found  that  an  ox  which  is  not  absolutely 
lean  will  give  for  every  100  lb.  of  his  absolute  weight  of  marketable  meat, 
53^  lb. ;  an  ox  somewhat  fatter,  55  lb. ;  and  one  completely  fat,  as  many 
as  61  2-lOths  lb.  All  of  you  are  so  well  acquainted  with  horses  that  I 
need  not  attempt  to  enlighten  you  either  as  to  their  breed  and  qualities 
for  agricultural  pursuits  or  for  the  hunting  field  ^  everybody  takes  so 
much  delight  in  that  truly  noble  animal  that  before  he  leaves  his  boyhood, 
he  mostly  becomes  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  his  horse  and 
his  requirements.  I  will  merely  add  that  the  daily  allowance  to  a  horse 
of  middling  weight  and  doing  ordinary  work,  may  be  regarded  as  good 
when  it  consists  of  hay,  8.2  lb. ;  oats,  7.2  lb.  Or  substituting  for  hay, 
furze  ad  libitum,  but  for  tast  work  or  the  hunting  field,  half  as  much  again 
of  oats,  with  2  lb.  beans  may  be  added  to  the  former;  green  food  will  not 
do  for  fast  work,  and  even  the  hay  should  be  lessened.  The  pig  is  met 
with  in  all  farms,  and  is  a  very  necessary  appendage  to  rural  economy. 
Offal  of  all  kinds  that  would  go  directly  to  the  dunghill  is  tamed  to  the 
very  best  account,  whether  from  the  dairy,  barn,  or  kitchen  garden,  or 
the  harvest  field — ^nothing  comes  amiss  to  him  that  is  edible ;  but  the 
rearing  and  fattening  of  pigs,  although  frequently  looked  upon  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  really  demands  considerable  attention  and  certain  conveni- 
ence of  situation.  The  rearing  of  pigs  in  a  general  way  may  be  said  to 
suit  the  small  farmer  better  than  the  great  agriculturist.  According  to 
Thaer,  the  hog  that  is  disposed  to  take  on  fat  is  distinguished  by  length 
of  body,  long  ears,  and  a  pendulous  belly.  It  is  generally  allowed  that 
twelve  weeks  are  required  to  bring  a  hog  into  prime  condition,  when  he 
ought  to  have  a  layer  of  fat  under  the  skin  upwards  of  1  inch  in  thickness. 
Sixteen  weeks  may  be  required  to  obtain  an  animal  really  fat ;  and  twenty 
weeks  to  have  been  in  the  highest  point  that  is  attainable.  The  hog 
requires  to  be  fed  regularly.  I  have  found  that  eight  pigs  which  at  the 
time  of  weaning  weighed  114  lb.  or  14.3  per  head,  at  a  year  old  weighed, 
under  the  ordinary  food,  1320  lb.  or  165  lb.  per  head — increase  in  eleven 
months,  150  lb.  per  head,  but  they  had  whey  also.  In  fattening  hogs  at  a 
year  old,  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  rule,  that  6  lb.  of  barley  meal  make  about 
1  lb.  to  flesh ;  which  may  be  increased  considerably  by  other  ingredients, 
such  3S  potatoes. 
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We  abridge  the  following  article  from  the  new  number  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society^s  Journal  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry 
Corbet : 

At  a  dinner-table  one  eTening  at  the  Farmers'  Glab,  a  discussion  inci- 
dentally arose  as  to  the  chief  points  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
judging  an  animal,  when  there  was  a  very  unanimous  opinion  in  favor 
of  heads  and  shoulders.  Narrowing  the  argument,  again^  to  any  one 
partieular  point  to  go  by,  there  was  a  clear  majority  amongst  the  half- 
a-dozen  or  so  who  joined  in  the  conversation,  in  favor  of  heads.  The 
shoalder,  no  doubt,  answers  very  much  for  shape  and '  symmetry,  and 
frame,  but  the  head  answers  for  everything.  If  you  go  for  breed,  you 
look  above  all  to  the  head;  if  your  aim  be  style  or  fiEisliion,  you  must  seek 
this  in  the  head,  as  nine  times  in  ten  that  very  accommodating  phrase 
known  as  quality  should  prove  itself  by  a  good  head.  You  get  at  the 
very  purpose  of  an  animal  by  a  look  at  his  head.  The  calm,  placid  counte- 
Bance  of  a  naturally  thriving  beast ;  the  noble,  masculine,  well  defined 
features  of  a  sire  of  any  character ;  the  several  uses  of  the  horse,  the  in- 
stincts of  the  dog,  and  the  mere  gluttony  of  the  pig,  how  safely  you  may 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  by  studying  the  head  I  A  scale  of  points  fbr  one 
or  two  certain  breeds  has  already  been  drawn  out;  but  in  none  of  these 
is  sufficient  importance,  at  least  as  I  am  led  to  think,  attached  to  the  head 
of  an  animal,  as  the  main  index  to  his  purity  of  blood,  strength  of  con- 
stitution, and  actual  fitness  for  that  service  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Who  would  take  to  himself  a  bull  with  a  mean,  delicate ''  cowy"  headf  And 
yet  I  have  seen  such  distinguished  in  a  Boyal  show-ring.  Or,  who  would 
crave  for  his  own  riding,  the  sour-visaged,  vicious-eyed  hackf  Or  care 
to  breed,  or  try  to  breed  from  the  steery -looking  heifer,  which  has  lost  the 
very  semblance  of  her  sex,  from  the  misdirected  zeal  employed  in  feeding 
her  up  for  show  1  A  man  may  save  himself  a  deal  ot  money,  trouble,  and 
disappointment,  by  making  the  head  a  first  principle  in  establishing  a 
flock. 

The  head  of  a  shorthorn  bull  should  be  broad  and  moderately  lengthy, 
with  a  full  open  countenance,  a  large  prominent  eye,  and  plenty  of  width 
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between  the  horns,  where  there  should  be  a  good  covering  of  hair.  The 
horns  themselves  most  be  strong  and  slightly  backward,  with  a  very  gentle 
inclination  npwards,  positively  upright  horns  being  the  worst  of  all  kinds. 
From  being  broad  above,  the  head  should  taper  gradually  towards  the 
nose,  but  not  too  decisively,  as  nothing  is  worse  than  a  bull  with  an  "egg- 
sucking"  frontispiece,  as  a  houndsman  would  say;  and  the  muzzle  itself 
should  be  of  a  clear  cream  or  flesh-color. 

But  the  perfection  of  the  improved  shorthorn's  head  is  to  be  found  in 
the  female.  The  very  expression,  so  calm,  so  sweet,  and  so  dignified,  is 
of  itself  a  delightful  "  study ;"  and  when  old  Homer,  in  the  way  of  com- 
pliment, applied  so  continually  the  epithet,  ho-qpis^  or  ox-eyed,  to  his 
matron  goddess,  he  must  have  drawn  upon  the  future,  and  have  pictured 
to  himself  the  noble,  self  assured,  fidl-blown  beauty  of  one  of  our  modern 
shorthorns.  The  horns  of  the  shorthorn  cow  should  be  slightly  curved 
and  spreading,  bright  and  clear  in  complexion,  with  a  bronze  tapering  tip ; 
the  nostrils  wide,  with  the  ears  large,  and  fringed  with  that  fine  delicate 
hair  *•  only  to  be  found,''  according  to  an  enthusiast,  " on  a  purebred 
shorthorn."  Still,  good  though  the  head  may  be,  this  loses  nearly  all 
its  facination  if  it  be  not  properly  set  on.  It  should  run  elegantly  into 
the  somewhat  full,  firm  neck,  with  plenty  of  play  and  style  in  its  carriage. 
Any  animal  which  droops  its  heiftd  in  a  half-guilty,  hang-dog  fashion,  can 
never  show  to  advantage. 

Early  maturity  or  quick  feeding  is  the  chief  recommendation  of  a  short- 
horn ;  and  so  when  we  look  one  in  the  face  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
what  we  want  is,  as  Mr.  Garr  puts  it,  ^^  a  placidity  and  composure  of  mind, 
a  phlegmatic  disposition,  suggestive  of  fattening  prospensity."  In  fact,  a 
frisky  shorthorn  should  be  something  of  an  anomaly. 

Kot  so  the  Devon.  I  should  myself  have  a  fancy  for  a  certain  wildness 
or  boldness  in  the  head  of  a  pure  North  Devon ;  and  when  Captain  Davy 
says  this  should  in  many  points  resemble  the  head  of  the  deer,  he  seems 
to  me  to  have  very  happily  illustrated  his  subject.  With  such  a  descrip- 
tion, apt  to  my  hand,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  attempt  any  other 
than  that  I  have  from  Captain  Davy — <'  The  head  should  be  small,  with  a 
broad  indented  forehead,  tapering  considerably  towards  the  nostrils ;  the 
nose  of  a  creamy  white ;  the  jaws  clean,  and  free  from  flesh ;  the  eye 
bright,  lively,  and  prominent,  encircled  by  a  deep  orange-colored  ring; 
the  ears  thin ;  the  horns  of  the  cow  long,  spreading,  and  gracefully 
turned  up,  tapering  towards  the  ends ;  in  fact,  the  general  aspect  of  the 
head  should  in  many  points  resemble  that  of  the  deer.  At  the  same  time, 
he  expression  must  be  gentle  and  intelligent.  The  horns  of  the  bull  are 
thicker  set  and  more  slightly  curved,  or  in  some  instances  standing  oat 
nearly  square,  with  only  a  slight  inclination  upwards.    Fault  has  been 
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found  with  the  length  of  the  horn  of  the  Devon  a& being  disproportionate, 
and  we  have  been  recommended  to  get  them  more  like  those  of  the  short- 
horn ;  bnt  I  hope,  and  indeed  feel  sure,  that  oar  breeders  will  never  con- 
sent to  give  np  one  of  the  characteristics  of  their  breed.'' 

A  well-known  judge  and  breeder  tells  me  that,  beyond  the  color  of  the 
face,  and  the  length  and  straightness  of  the  horn,  the  good  poiu tn  i  ii  a  Elerc- 
ford  bull's  head  cannot  differ  mach  from  those  to  be  appreciated  in  other 
breeds.  While,  however,  the  horn  of  the  bull  runs  straight  and  level  from 
the  poll,  those  of  the  cow  and  ox  gradually  curve  upwards.  The  eye  of 
the  male  should  be  rather  lively  than  otherwise,  and  that  of  the  cow  con- 
veying precisely  the  same  calm,  comfortable,  good-tempered  look  which  I 
have  already  identified  with  the  shorthorn.  The  eye  should  be  of  a  beau- 
tiful clean  white  in  color,  backed  by  a  rich  red,  more  especially  in  the 
bull  'y  the  horn  also  white  or  light  yellow,  occasionally  tipped  with  black, 
and  the  nose  white ;  although  here,  again,  we  have  the  evil  of  black 
noses,  which  come,  it  is  said,  more  frequently  in  Herefords  than  in  any 
other  breed  of  cattle.  The  head  should  certainly  not  be  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  other  parts,  as,  in  fact,  a  head  either  large  or  small  out  of  pro- 
portion is  simply  a  deformity  in  any  animal.  A  really  good  head  must 
have  a  certain  length  and  breadth,  to  which  such  a  phrase  as  small  cm 
never  reach. 

One  of  the  kindest  heads  I  ever  saw  on  a  Hereford  cow  was  that  of 
Stately  2d,  the  property  of  Mr.  Evans,  of  Swanstone,  though  she  never 
did  quite  so  well  in  public  as  might  have  been  expected  ^  but 

"  If  to  her  share  some  trifling  errors  fall, 
Look  in  her  face  and  yonli  forget  them  all." 

The  champion  Hereford  bull  of  this  day,  on  the  contrary,  begins  with 
a  somewhat  mean,  small  head  ;  whereas  there  should  be  something  very 
noble  in  the  head  of  a  whiteface,  when  seen  at  his  best. 

There  is  no  animal  which  tells  more  of  high  breeding  than  an  Alder- 
ney,  or  rather  a  Jersey -born  cow.  There  is  a  refined  air  and  carnage,  a 
certain  comely  '*  presence,'*  which  would  forbid  all  thoughts  of  the 
butcher,  and  never  carry  one's  appetite  beyond  a  syllabub  on  thin  bread 
and  butter.  Beyond  a  peculiar,  wild,  wicked  eye,  there  is  not  much  to 
admire  in  the  head  of  an  Alderney  bull,  and  even  the  cows  lose  much  of 
their  graceful  character  when  bred  away  from  their  native  isle.  In  the 
Jersey  scale  of  thirty-six  points  for  a  perfect  cow  or  heifer,  one  each  is 
allowed  for  the  following  excellencies : — "  Head  small,  fine,  and  taperini: ; 
cheek  small ;  throat  clean }  muzzle  fine,  and  encircled  by  a  light  color  ; 
nostrils  high  and  open;  horns  smooth,  crumpled,  not  too  thick  at  base, 
and  tapering ;  ears  small  and  thin  (one  point),  of  a  deep  orange  color 
within  (one  point) ;  eye  full  and  placid."    The  eye  of  the  bull  must  be 
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lively  and  his  horn  tipped  with  black,  but  beyond  these  the  points  are 
much  the  same.  The  Jersey  Society  goes  on  to  distribute  the  other  points 
over  the  back,  the  barrel,  legs,  and  so  forth ;  but  if  we  put  down  fifteen 
points  for  the  head,  and  ten  for  the  udder,  leaving  the  other  eleven  for 
general  appearance,  we  should  arrive  at  a  tolerably  accurate,  if  not  so 
elaborate,  an  estimate  of  an  Alderney,  which,  after  all,  you  must  judge 
mainly  fore  and  aft.  I  cannot  believe  in  any  man  entering  a  ring  with  a 
pencil  in  his  hand  and  carefully  entering  one  point  for  this,  and  another 
for  that,  until  he  had  proved  a  very  pretty  little  sum  in  simple  addition. 
He  would  surely  '<  bother"  himself  during  that  somewhat  tedious  process. 

Mr.  M'Gombie,  again,  speaking  of  course  of  his  much  beloved  black 
Polls,  says : — '^  A  perfect  breeding  of  feeding  animal  should  have  a  fine 
expression  of  countenance ;  I  could  point  it  out,  but  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe upon  paper.  It  should  be  mild,  serene,  and  expressive.  He  should 
have  a  small,  well  put-on  head,  prominent  eye,  with  a  clean  muzzle. 
Thick  legs,  thick  tails,  sunken  eyes,  and  deep  necks,  with  thick  skin  and 
bristly  hair,  always  point  to  sluggish  feeders.'' 

Let  us  look  to  another  kind  of  Scotch  cattle,  and  what  would  the  West 
Highlander  be  without  his  head  f  The  butcher  will  say  in  answer — ''  the 
very  best  beef* — ^but  with  his  head  all  his  character  is  gone.  There  is  a 
wild  grandeur,  I  had  almost  said  majesty,  about  the  head  of  the  High- 
lander, that  should  count  up  very  fast  in  any  scale  of  his  points,  as  per- 
haps no  other  animal  shows  in  this  respect  such  insignia  of  nature's 
nobility.  You  may  read  of  his  Highland  home  in  his  clear,  bright  eye, 
his  magnificent  horn,  and  his  rough,  but  right  royal  coat.  And  the 
southron  would  seem  to  have  a  deal  still  to  learn  in  this  way,  for  at  the 
Smithfield  Club  Show  of  1869,  the  judges  selected  as  the  best  Highland 
ox,  an  animal  with  an  ugly  "cowy"  half- Ayrshire  head,  that  was  no 
doubt  a  mongrel,  and  a  new  class  had  straightway  to  be  instituted,  in 
order  to  avoid  such  awkward  •*  findings  "  for  the  future. 

I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  ancients  could  really  have  had  any 
correct  idea  of  what  a  horse's  head  should  be,  from  the  very  name  which 
Alexander  the  Great  gave  his  almost  equally  renowned  charger,  Bu- 
cephalus— a  composition  of  two  Greek  words,  botis  and  Tcephalos^  that  is  the 
head  of  a  bull ;  just  about  the  worst  kind  of  a  head  a  horse  could  have. 
We  see  this  repeated,  however,  at  a  later  period  in  the  animal  on  which 
the  knights  of  the  tourney  were  mounted,  where  the  same  thick,  broad 
bull's  head  is  very  commonly  the  type.  But  a  man  in  armour  was  of 
course  a  great  weight,  and  his  war-steed  probably  more  of  a  heavy 
draught-horse  than  the  stamp  upon  which  we  now  see  a  dragoon  officer. 
In  fact,  the  tnodern  charger,  the  hack,  and  the  hunter,  must  all  show 
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breed ;  aDd  let  me  thas  endeavor  to  sketch  the  head  of  a  well-bred  horse, 
as  it  should  be.  The  size  of  this  most  be  in  jast  proportion  to  the  body, 
as  certainly  not  noticeably  small,  bat  of  a  happy  medium  in  length  and 
breadth.  Indeed,  a  horse^s  frame  should  '*  prove ''  by  his  head.  The  ears 
should  be  long,  somewhat  thin,  and  moderately  open  and  not  set  too  wide 
apart,  nor  pricked  up,  but  rather  with  a  gentle  inclination  at  the  points 
towards  each  other.  There  is  scarcely  a  movement  of  the  ears  but  which 
has  its  meaning,  and  on  this  our  barbarian  ancestors  improved  by  cutting 
them  off  I  A  lop-ear  is  assumed  to  indicate  coarseness  of  breeding  and 
sourness  of  temper,  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  I  have  seen  some 
thoroughbred  horses  with  lop-ears ;  and  Oulston,  who  carries  his  very 
drooping,  is,  in  other  respects,  a  horse  of  particularly  bloody  like  appear- 
ance. Beginning,  then,  with  the  lengthy,  flexible  ear,  the  horse's  fore- 
head should  be  broad,  bold,  and  gradually  expanding  in  width  from  the 
poll  to  between  the  eyes,  which  should  be  set  in  the  head  a  third  of  its 
entire  length  from  the  poll.  Nothing  has  a  worse  effect  than  the  eye  of 
the  horse  being  set  up  too  high  in  his  head.  And  the  eye  of  the  horse  is, 
of  course,  one  of  his  great  beauties,  or  one  of  the  chief  tests  of  his  worth. 
Dark,  bright,  and  lively,  it  should  be  a  combination  of  spirit,  sagacity, 
and  gentleness,  as  in  fact  the  eye  of  a  gentleman.  Especially  to  be 
avoided  is  the  small,  sunken,  pig's  eye,  which  tells  of  everything  that  is 
bad. 

To  proceed,  the  face  from  the  forehead  should  be  rather  round — not 
exactly  bulging  like  the  Gohannas — gradually  reaching  to  a  slight  dip 
between  the  eyes  and  the  nostrils,  and  then  rising  and  falling  again  be- 
fore coming  to  the  nose.  The  nostrils  should  be  square  and  open,  with  a 
sharp  angular  look  .about  them  that  gives  a  certain  peculiar  grandness 
and  force  to  the  face.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  horse's  countenance 
which  constitutes  his  chief  charm,  and  there  are  many  sober-headed 
horses  who,  without  being  handsome,  show  this  all  but  speaking  intelli- 
gence in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  The  jowl  should  have  a  sweep  from 
the  root  of  the  ear,  with  a  good  depth  and  a  width  of  channel,  tapering 
gradually  to  the  muzzle.  The  lip,  another  sure  sign  of  blood,  should  be 
thin,  firm,  and  of  moderate  length,  as  the  pendulous  thick  lip  is  unsightly 
in  itself,  and  a  tell  tale  of  bad  breeding.  A  fat  or  fleshy  head  cannot,  of 
course,  be  ornamental  to  either  man  or  beast,  and,  as  every  man  could  see 
**  no  merit  in  a  very  prominent  eye,''  he  rather  '*  admires  a  tolerably  full," 
one  has  his  own  fancy,  mine  is  for  a  longish,  lean  head  on  a  horse ;  how 
many  good  nags  have  I  known  with  that  serious,  almost  judicial  cast  of 
countenance  f 

If  we  go  by  heads,  indisputably  the  highest  bred  looking  sheep  are 
still  the  two  breeds  to  which  the  most  of  the  other  sorts  trace  something 
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of  their  excelleDce.  I  refer,  of  coarse,  to  the  Soathdown  and  the  Leices- 
ter, either  in  its  way  of  a  very  patrician  typo.  Next  only,  indeed,  to  the 
thoroughbred  horse  or  the  Jersey  cow,  there  is  not  an  animal  on  the  show 
groaiid  which  carries  more  stjple  and  ^'  stamp  "  on  his  conntenance  than 
the  Southdown.  Moreover,  to  see  him  at  his  best,  you  mast  bring  him 
straight  up  from  the  Sussex  Downs.  The  best  bred  sheep  in  appearance 
at  this  present  time  are  surely  to  be  found  in  the  Bake  of  Bichmond's 
flock ;  and  no  man  could  safely  go  further  in  improving  the  Soathdown 
than  the  justly  celebrated  Mr.  John  Ellman  of  Glynde.  It  is  to  his 
standard  that  we  must  look,  if  we  wish  to  work  on  right  principles,  as  it 
is  to  him  I  shall  turn  for  the  definition,  although  he  begins  with  a  state- 
ment which  cannot  be  passed  without  comment — ''  The  smallness  of  a 
bheep's  head  is  an  indication  of  its  being  well-bred.^  There  is  nothing 
neater  than  the  head  of  a  Southdown;  but,  as  a  rule,  a  very  small  head 
is  objectionable  in  any  animal,  more  particularly  a  male,  and  that  capital 
judge  of  a  sheep,  Mr.  Henry  Lugar,  confirms  me  in  this  oiunion — ^'The 
head  of  a  Southdown,"  as  he  writes  to  me,  ^'  may  be  too  small,  and  if  the 
sheep  be  kept  on  for  breeding  purposes,  delicacy  will,  in  time,  be  the  re- 
sult." Mr.  Ellmau's  description  runs  on  thus: — ''The  head  should  be 
neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  the  lips  thin,  and  the  space  between  the 
nose  and  the  eyes  should  be  rather  thin ; "  but  as  Mr.  Lugar  adds,  ''  a  little 
wider  just  above  the  nostrils  than  nearer  the  eyes."  Ellman,  in  continua- 
tion, says,  ''the  under  jaw  or  chap  ought  to  be  fine  and  thin,  the  ears  tol- 
erably wide,  well  covered  with  wool,  and  not  too  thin ; "  while,  according 
to  Mr.  Lugar,  they  should  be  "  of  a  fiiir  leugth,  standing  well  up,  but  not 
prick-eared."  Ellman  says  '*  the  ram  should  have  a  bright  looking  eye, 
but  the  eye-cup  or  bone  should  not  project,"  for  the  reason,  as  he  gives  it, 
that  the  ewes  would  have  more  difficulty  in  lambing.  In  so  sharp  a  sheep 
as  the  Southdown,  the  eye  of  the  ram  should  be  lively,  if  not  somewhat 
bold,  in  conlradistinction  to  that  placid  gaze  which  men  so  covet  in  some 
other  breeds  of  stock.  Ellman  concludes  his  description  by  stating  that 
''  sheep  should  be  well  covered  with  wool  on  the  forehead,  and  especially 
between  the  ears,  as  it  is  a  great  protection  against  the  fly."  ^Noticeably 
enough,  this  authority,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  says  nothing  of  the  color  of  a  Southdown's  face — a,  point 
which  fanciers  now  often  look  to  before  any  other,  as  one  which  breeders 
cannot  always  maintain.  I  have  seen  Southdowns  exhibited  but  a  few 
years  since,  from  a  very  famous  flock,  nearly  as  light  in  their  counte- 
nances as  Leicesters,  and  I  have  heard  of  others  getting  their  lambs  as 
dark  as  Hampshires.  The  happy  medium  or  proper  tint  is  a  beautiful 
mouse  color,  in  admirable  keei)ing  with  the  structure  of  the  head  and  the 
texture  of  the  wool. 
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The  head  of  a  Shropshire  ram  shoald  be  black ;  bat  this  color  should 
not  extend  to  the  wool  on  the  neck.  In  size,  the  head  shoald  not  be  too 
small  and  effeminate,  with  a  bold,  broad,  bat  not  coarse  forehead,  fall  eyes, 
and  tolerably  prominent  ears,  self-colored  bat  not  mottled.  The  ear, 
althoagh  not  so  long  as  to  be  remarkable,  should  not  be  so  short  as  to  be 
hidden  by  the  wool,  which  should  come  well  up  round  the  back  of  the 
head  and  eaifk,  with  a  tendency  to  cover  the  top  of  the  head.  The  nos- 
trils must  be  fairly  expanded,  but  there  should  be  no  inclination  to  bare- 
ness about  the  ridge  of  the  nose,  nor  between  the  nostril  and  eye—any 
such  want  of  covering  being  objectionable,  and  never  to  be  noticed  in  a 
ram  of  any  repute.  There  is  altogether  a  strength  and  force  about  the 
head  of  a  true  Shropshire  that  should  never  be  disregarded  when  looking 
at  such  sheep.  The  wool  of  the  Shropshire  should  b^  close  in  texture, 
and  not  inclined  to  curl. 

Any  study  of  the  heads  of  cross-bred  animals  or  newly  established 
breeds  is  not  so  satisfactory  in  the  way  of  a  teut,  as  the  flockmasters 
themselves  seem  scarcely  to  have  agreed  as  to  precisely  what  they  should 
go  for.  The  subjoined  synopsis  of  the  head  of  an  Oxfordshire  Down  ram 
may  consequently  not  accord  with  the  views  of  all,  but  it  reads  to  me  as 
a  very  good  type  to  aim  at  It  should  be  long  and  tapering,  with  a  fore- 
head not  too  broad,  but  sufficiently  so  to  give  a  good  masculine  expression, 
with  a  full  bold  eye,  and  ears  well  set  back— that  is,  not  too  near  the  eyes. 
The  poll  must  be  well  covered  with  wool,  adorned  with  an  ample  top-knot 
on  the  forehead,  and  the  fieuse  of  a  nice  dark  color,  between  a  jet  black 
anda&wn. 

There  is  something  very  taking  in  the  clean  finely  cut  features  of  a 
Leicester,  over  whose  head  those  two  gieat  men— Bakewell  and  EUman— 
agreed  to  differ.  The  long-wool  man  considered  the  prominent  eye  in  a 
sheep  an  indication  of  good  breeding,  whereas  the  other  **  could  see  no 
merit  in  a  very  prominent  eye."  The  face  should  be  rather  long,  as  de- 
noting size,  but  should  be  shortened  in  effect  by  a  broad  indented  fore- 
head«  The  bridge  of  the  nose  should  be  somewhat  broad  and  arched,  or 
Boman-nosed,  with  wide  open  nostrils  of  a  jet  black  in  color.  The  ears, 
of  a  &ir  length,  should  occupy  a  prominent  position  on  the  head,  not  too 
low,  nor  set  very  far  apart :  and  the  ^<  high-quality''  well-placed  ear  of  the 
Leicester  is  a  very  safe  sign  of  his  purity.  The  ears  and  the  head  shoald 
be  covered  with  beautiful  silky  wool— another  proof  of  good  breeding ; 
while  there  must  be  a  peculiarly  delicate  tint  of  blue  visible  just  beneath 
the  wool  on  the  head,  as  in  £fict  your  true  Leicester  is  as  proud  of  his 
blue  blood  as  a  Spanish  hidalgo.  The  Leicester  head  should  be  espedallj 
bare  and  quite  free  ftx>m  wool  of  any  strength,  the  expression  somewhat 
26A 
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sedate,  but  of  marked  character  in  the  ram,  and  his  head  set  on  rather 
bold  and  lofty,  in  preference  to  the  low  drooping  carriage  which,  at  one 
period  in  his  history,  was  considered  to  be  "  the  proper  thing.'' 

It  is  sufficiently  suggestive  to  find  that  the  breeders  of  Border  Leices- 
ters  have  a  positive  horror  of  the  blue  cast,  a  fact  which  of  itself  goes 
far  to  show  that  this  variety  of  sheep  has  come  from  a  cross,  most  prob- 
ably with  the  Cheviot.  The  borderer,  indeed,  lacks  much  of  the  aristo- 
crat in  his  appearance,  so  noticeable  in  the  English  Leicester  of  older 
pedigree.  The  head  is  longer  and  not  so  refined,  the  neck  thin  and  weak ; 
and,  though  the  Border  may  by  this  time  be  perhaps  ranked  as  a  breed  of 
itself,  there  is  not  much  to  go  by  in  his  frontispiece.  Ue  hardly  looks  as 
if  he  ever  had  a  grandfather. 

I  wish  we  could  see  more  at  the  West  of  England  Meetings  of  a  far 
more  ancient  family,  which  should  furnish  one  of  the  leading  sections  of 
the  show.  I,  of  course,  refer  to  the  grand  towering  Ootswolds,  of  which 
Mr.  Well,  of  Hampnett,  writing  many  years  since,  says :  *'  The  head 
should  be  long  and  thin,  the  ears  rather  wide  and  not  too  thin,  having  no 
wool,  but  a  tuft  on  the  poll;"  whilst  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Oarne, 
of  Aldsworth,  for  a  better  and  more  elaborate  reading  of  a  Cotswold 
countenance.  The  head  should  be  wide  between  the  eyes,  and  the  eye 
itself  full,  dark  and  prominent,  but  mild  and  kindly,  and  in  no  way  coarse 
about  the  brow.  The  face  should  be  proportionately  wide  to  the  space 
between  the  eyes,  but  not  too  flat,  and  should  run  off  mucfar  the  same 
width  to  the  nostrils,  which  must  be  well  expanded  and  somewhat  broader 
than  the  face,  with  the  skin  on  the  nose  of  a  dark  color.  The  cheek  is  full, 
and,  as  the  face,  well  covered  with  white  hair ;  a  just  perceptible  blue 
tinge  on  the  cheek  and  round  the  eye  being  rather  ^<  fancied."  The  ear 
long,  but  not  heavy,  of  medium  thickness,  and  covered  with  the  same 
short  soft  hair,  should  be  carried  well  up,  while  black  spots  on  the  point 
of  the  ear  are  not  considered  objectionable. 

Of  the  other  breeds,  the  improved  Lincoln  now  looks  to  take  much  after 
the  Leicester  head,  although  coarser  in  its  character ;  while  the  true  Dor- 
set, with  his  nicely  curled  horn,  should  have  a  white  eye  in  harmony  with 
the  color  of  his  countenance,  although  the  best  sheep  of  last  season 
showed  an  eye  as  black  as  a  sloe.  As  for  the  Scotch  blackface,  he  is  as 
handsome  in  his  degree  as  the  Highland  beast,  as  he  tells  alike  by  his 
head  of  the  wild  country  from  which  he  springs. 

Mr.  Fisher^  of  Oarhead,  in  his  scale  of  110  points  for  a  perfect  pig, 
allows  eight  for  th6  head.  The  head  of  the  improved  Berkshire,  of 
coarse,  is  a  different  animal  from  the  old-fashioned  Berkshire  or  Hamp- 
shire hog,  which  should  be  something  the  shape  of  a  cone,  though  not  too 
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pointed  nor  at  all  turned  up  at  the  nose,  bat  short,  straight  and  deep;  in 
fact,  aboat  as  long  as  thick  through,  at  a  line  to  be  taken  from  between 
the  ears.  There  should  be  but  little  white  about  the  face,  if  still  with  a 
Sprinkling  of  light-colored  hair  on  the  center  of  the  forehead,  as  well  as 
on  one  or  both  eyes;  whereas-  black  markings  on  a  white  pig  are  not 
liked,  and  I  have  known  very  keen  hands  try  to  burn  them  out  by  show 
time. 
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(ANTHOMYIA  FEBBUGnnSO-YITTATA.) 


We  adopt  the  above  scientiflc  name  for  this  tiny  bat  formidable^srop  de- 
stroyer, in  deference  to  an  eminent  entomological  authorily,  bat  we  may 
mention  that  natnralists  are  by  no  means  unanimoas,  for  while  others 
have  since  admitted  that  it  may  be  an  Anthomyia,  it  has  also  been  referred 
to  the  genera  Oponyzas  and  Diastata;  bat  without  the  specific  name 
being  condescended  npon,  and  that  of  ferrtigineo-vittata  {rusty  with  dots, 
or  rasty  dotted)  if  correct,  is  considered  not  to  be  very  applicable  or 
happily  chosen.  This  uncertainty  regarding  an  insect  that  has  effected 
sach  wide  spread  devastation  as  the  wheat  root  maggot  has  accomplished 
in  tJie  present  and  former  seasons,  shows  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  gen- 
eral, bat  more  particnlarly  in  what  may  be  termed  practical  entomologi- 
cal knowledge.  For  is  the  matter  mended  if  reference  is  made  to  the 
best  treatises  on  plant*destroying  insects ;  for  neither  in  that  splendidly 
illustrated  work  of  Gartis- on  the  "Plant-Bevoaring  Insects  of  Britain," 
nor  the  still  more  elegantly  got  up  volume,  by  T.  W.  Harris,  on  the  *^  In- 
sects injurious  to  Yegetation  in  America,"  is  this  veritable  wheat  root 
maggot  noticed,  although,  in  both,  some  of  its  works  of  mischief  are 
seemingly  alluded  to,  but  erroneously  charged  against  others.  A  strong 
argument  this  against  the  apathy  of  our  National  Agricultural  Society  in 
not  offering  compensating  awards  for  tracing  out  and  recording  the  trans- 
formations and  history  of  special  or  individual  kinds  of  insects,  that  are 
hurtftil  to  field  plants,  which  knowledge  is  most  essential  to  guide  in  the 
attainment  of  remedial  or  preventive  measures,  for  either  mitigating  or 
arresting  the  destructive  doings  of  these  pests. 

In  conversing  with  cultivators  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  we 
have  found  that  only  a  very  decided  minority  of  them  attribute  the  losses 
in  their  wheat  crops  to  the  wheat-root  maggot ;  nor  are  the  writers  of 
agricultural  reports  much  nearer  the  mark,  for  the  blame  is  assigned  to 
<^  winter  killing  "  and  ^*  winter  pulling  out  "—whatever  these  terms  may 
mean — as  well  as  to  throwing  out  by  spring  frosts ;  the  ravages  of  grabs, 
wire-worms,  caterpillars,  slugs,  &c.^  while  to  these,  some,  with  commend- 
able caution,  add  the  clauses,  ^*  or  iOrom  some  other  cause."    Seeing  that  it 
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is  in  the  first  or  larva  stage  of  their  existence,  that  insects  are  gcfnerally 
most  destructive  to  plants^  although  some  exceptions  occur,  such  as  the 
turnip  fly,  and  others  of  the  beetle  family,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  in 
speaking  or  writing  of  such  larvae,  strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  cor- 
rectly applying  their  distinctive  names,  of  maggots,  grubs  and  cater- 
pillars, which,  without  going  into  the  more  minute  differences  applied  by 
naturalists,  may  be  thus  characterized : — 

MaggoU,  which  are  also  locally  designated  Mawlcs  and  OenUes^  are  the 
footless  larvsd  of  the  two-winged  flies  which  constitute  the  order  Diptera. 

Orubs  have  twelve  segments  or  rings  besides  the  head,  and  three 
pairs  of  fore-legs,  with,  in  some  instances,  a  single  terminal  support  or 
pro-leg,  and  are  the  larvad  of  beetles  and  weevils^  comprised  in  the  order 
Ooleopiera. 

OaterpiUara  have,  like  the  last,  twelve  segments  or  rings  besides  the 
head,  and  three  pairs  of  fore-legs,  to  which  are  added  two  to  five,  or,  in 
rare  instances,  more  pairs  of  hind-legs,  and  are  the  larv»  of  butterflies 
and  moths,  which  form  the  order  Lepidcptera. 

Or,  these  may  be  still  more  briefly  described  thus :  Maggots  are  larvsB 
without  feet ;  grubs  have  three  pairs  of  fore-feet ;  and  caterpillars  have 
three  pairs  of  fore-feet  together,  with  two  or  more  pairs  of  hind  feet.  On 
examining  the  wheat  destroyer  here  alluded  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a 
true  maggot,  and  we  have  applied  the  preflx  of  wheat-root,  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  occasionally  scarcely  less  formidable  crop  destroyer,  the  wheat- 
ear  maggot— Geddomyia  Tritici. 

It  may  be  some  consolation  to  wheat -growers  to  know  that  all 
danger  from  the  whea^root  maggots  is  now  over  (June)  for  the  sea- 
son }  lately  we  could  only  discover  a  very  few  specimens,  and  that  in  a 
high  and  late  situation,  all  the  others  having  changed  into  the  pupa  or 
inert  stage  of  their  existence,  from  whence  they  may  be  expected  to 
emerge  as  flies  somewhat  resembling  those  house  pests  which  frequent 
our  sugar-bowls  when  the  wheat  plants  are  in  full  ear.  And  it  is  to  this 
third  and  last  stage  of  their  existence  that  attention  should  be  generally 
and  careftilly  directed,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  and  where 
their  eggs  are  deposited,  from  whence  the  maggots  of  next  year  will,  in 
due  course,  emerge ;  for  when  this  knowledge  is  acquired,  there  only  re- 
mains the  discovery  of  a  mode  whereby  those  eggs  may  be  easily  de- 
stroyed, in  order  to  free  future  wheat  crops  from  like  visitations  with 
those  which  have  lately  been  so  disastrous. 

The  following  notes  of  observation,  which  have  recently  been  made  in 
some  of  the  best  wheat  districts  in  Scotland  will  serve  to  exhibit  the 
alarming  amount  of  crop-destructio9  which  the  wheat-root  maggot  has 
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there  accomplished  in  the  present  season^  and  there  is  bat  too  much 
ground  for  belief  that  in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  losses 
have  been  at  least  equally  severe. 

April  23.— Inspected  a  number  of  ^heat  fields  in  Clackmannanshire, 
chiefly  composed  of  strong  clay  soil ;  found  the  maggots  everywhere  at 
work,  and  fully  half  of  the  plants  already  destroyed. 

May  6. — ^From  Edinburg  via  Stirling  to  Perth :  observed  in  all  forty- 
four  wheat  fields  by  the  sides  of  the  railway,  in  at  least  thirty-eight  of 
which  more  than  half  of  the  plants  had  been  destroyed,  while  in  five  of 
these  more  than  three-fourths  of  them  were  gone,  four  of  them  were  be- 
ing in  part  ploughed  up  and  re-sown  with  barley,  Bjid  several  additional 
fields  between  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  re- 
cently wholly  ploughed  up  and  re-sown ;  while  in  the  six  least  affected 
fields,  about  a-third  of  the  plants  seemed  wanting. 

3tay  11. — Going  from  Edinburgh  by  the  Waverly  route,  twelve  fields 
were  passed  between  the  capital  and  the  upper  wheat-growing  part  of  the 
county,  from  ten  of  which  the  plants  had  more  than  half  disappeared, 
and  the  maggot  ravages,  although  less  prominent,  were  readily  percepti- 
ble in  the  other  two  j  while,  of  the  former,  three  were  partly  ploughed  up 
and  re-sown  with  barley,  and  at  least  four  others  appeared  as  if  they 
should  have  been  treated  in  like  manner. 

May  12. — Between  Portobello  and  Haddington,  passed  fifteen  fields,  of 
which  ten  seemed  less  than  half,  and  four  about  two-thirds  planted; 
while  in  one  the  maggot  ravages  were  little  more  than  just  perceptible. 
Went,  in  the  afternoon,  with  Mr.  Patrick  Sheriff,  that  eminent  raiser  of 
new  cereal  grains,  to  see  his  collection  of  wheats,  in  a  south-lying  field 
about  1  mile  north  of  Haddington.  These  were  growing  in  drills  1  foot 
apart,  across  a  20-feet  wide  ridge,  on  the  east  side  of  the  field,  where  they 
had  the  protection  of  a  substantial  stone  wall,  and  numbered  in  all,  100 
kinds,  besides  40  seedlings  of  last  year's  crosses.  Only  a  few  traces  of 
the  maggot  were  discovered  among  these,  although,  in  the  remainder  of 
this  field,  and  also  in  an  adjoining  one,  fally  half  of  the  plants  had 
perished.  In  searching  here  for  maggots  only  two  or  three  were  found — 
they  having  all  become  pup®.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  these 
two  fields  more  than  a  dozen  of  wheat  plants  variegated,  or  "ribbon 
grass  "-like  leaves,  were  discovered. 

May  13. — ^Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  D.  Eoughead,  the  well-known 
seedsman  of  Haddington,  and  accompained  by  him  and  Mr.  Patrick 
Sheriff,  enjoyed  a  drive  on  a  delightful  day  through  an  extensive,  richly 
cultivated  portion  of  East  Lothian,  but  a  portion  of  it  being  rather  above 
the  wheat  growing  districts  of  the  county,  only  twenty -one  wheat  fields 
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were  passed,  of  which  five  were  less  than  half,  and  two  about  two>thirds 
planted;  while  in  seven,  the  maggot  ravages,  although  apparent, 
were  comparatively  harmless,  and  in  the  other  seven  were  scarcely 
distinguishable.  Passing  but  of  Haddington  by  the  Gifford  road 
the  first  five  fields  presented  the  two  worst  phases  of  maggot  destruc- 
tion. The  next  three,  which  were  at  a  considerably  higher  altitude 
on  Mr.  Roughead's  farm  of  Myerside,  we  include  among  the  exempt 
fields ;  having  only  discovered  very  slight  traces, '  and  secured  two 
specipiens  of  the  maggot,  in  walking  through  them.  The  soil  was 
of  a  very  heavy  nature,  and  had  been  stirred  to  more  than  usual  depth 
by  steam  cultivation.  Here  we  were  shown  about  30  Scotch  acres  of 
Swedish  turnip  seed,  for  his  East-Lothian  improved  variety  of  which  Mr. 
Boughead  has  long  been  famed,  and  the  plants  being  in  bloom,  a  good 
opportunity  was  afforded  us  of  judging  as  to  the  remarkable  purity  as 
well  as  excellence  of  the  crop.  At  Tanderlane,  in  the  highest  wheat  field 
visited,  we  secured  six  specimens  of  the  maggot,  all  evidently  verging  on 
their  change  to  pupsB,  and  here  their  presence,  although  very  perceptible, 
could  not  have  been  pronounced  very  hurtful.  The  same  remark  applied 
to  the  next  five  fields.  When  descending  to  a  lower  altitude  a  decidedly 
worse  one  was  encountered,  followed  in  turn  by  two  still  lower  fields, 
which  were  pronounced  almost  exempt.  Then,  just  after  crossing  the 
river  Tyne,  east  from  Haddington,  two  fields  were  noted  as  being  half 
destroyed;  while  in  their  vicinity,  and  in  alternate  order,  two  were 
exempt,  and  two  evidently  but  not  very  injuriously  affected,  thus  effect- 
ually upsetting  the  theory  that  the  higher  districts  were  more  exempt 
than  the  lower  from  the  wheat-root  maggot ;  and  in  the  query  of.  How 
is  this  accounted  for  f  adding  another  puzzler  to  those  who  form  hasty 
conclusions  as  to  the  causes  that  promote  root-maggot  destructions  of 
wheat. 

On  the  high  rented  farms  around  Edinburgh  the  wheat-root  maggots 
have  been  particularly  destructive,  and  in  many  ot  them  large  breadths 
have  been  plowed  up.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  ultimate  loss 
of  crop  will  be  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  plants,  for  where  say  half  of 
these  are  destroyed,  half  of  the  crop  will  not  be  lost,  as  those  plants 
which  are  left  will  have  room  to  stock  or  tiller  out,  so  that  each  will  pro- 
duce more  ears  than  they  would  have  done  standing  at  full  thickness. 
Unquestionably,  however,  the  loss  will  be  very  great ;  and  the  excessive 
growth  of  weeds  where  the  wheat  plants  are  too  thin,  will  tell  heavily 
•against  the  future  fertility  and  working  of  the  Iskiid.^^Country  Qentl^ian^s. 
Magazine. 
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Climate  divides,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  cotton-raising  por- 
tion firom  those  parts  of  the  country  in  which  that  crop  will  not  grow. 
Bat  no  such  inexorable  dictator  at  all  interferes  with  the  boondaries  of 
flax  caltivation,  which  are  in  the  power  of  the  fiarmer  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Eangdom,  to  shift  as  he  pleases.  Farmers,  however,  consider  the 
chances  of  sale  as  well  as  of  profit ;  and  while  they  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
consnmers  of  com,  they  seem  to  have  yet  to  And  oat  what  the  wants  of 
the  mannfiEu^tarers  of  textile  fSftbrics  are,  and  how  they  can  sapply  them 
with  that  fibre,  without  which  the  spindles  of  the  iiMStory  can  no  more  be 
made  to  go  than  would  the  millstones  of  the  com  mill  be  moved  if  wheat 
and  oats  could  not  be  had.  We  shall  therefore  bring  a  few  facts  in  the 
history  of  flax  manufiBusture  together,  with  the  view  of  showing  how  much 
the  cultivation  of  the  flax  crop  may  contribute,  at  once  to  the  ends  of  pro- 
gress in  our  manufiEtcturing  industry,  and  the  increase  of  reward  for  their 
own  labor. 

Amongst  the  most  ancient  of  textile  trades  anywhere,  linen  is  foremost ; 
and,  so  fiEtr  as  the  United  Eangdom  is  concemed,  it  was  the  leading  textile 
trade  of  these  countries  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  when 
cotton  was  allowed  to  cut  it  out  for  the  time  being. 

The  restoration  of  the  linen  trade  to  its  proper  place  in  respect  to  cot- 
ton is,  therefore,  the  first  effect  extensive  flax  culture  would  have,  and  in 
the  production  of  such  a  result  fiurmers  would,  in  addition  to  the  securing 
of  better  agricultural  proflts,  give  occasion  for  the  in<a*ease  of  demand  for 
every  article  of  food  raised  on  a  farm.    The  first  point  in  the  process  of 
cotton  manufiacture  in  which  any  person  in  the  United  Elingdom  can  be 
interested,  is  when  a  British  capitalist  becomes,  by  the  favor  of  a  friend 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  shareholder  in  one  of  the  liners  in 
which  cotton  is  usually  carried,  or  when  it  is  imported  in  British  bottoms. 
Then,  as  warehouse  keepers,  laborers,  brokers  and  bankers,  in  connection 
with  the  import  of  cotton,  the  British  do  gain,  and  have  gained  largely 
but  the  gain  of  our  people  on  our  textile  trades,  so  long  as  there  is  em. 
ployed  an  undue  proportion  of  cotton  as  at  present,  in  regard  to  flax,  most  * 
be  greatly  less  than  it  would  be  If  flax  was  restored  to  its  proper  place. 

*  This  series  of  articles  on  Flax  is  oopied  fh>m  the  Edinborg  Country  Oentlenum 
Magazine.— [  Klifpabt.] 
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The  people  of  England  had  a  linen  trade  since  the  days  of  the  Bomans, 
bat  they  allowed  it  to  drag  ont  a  miserable  existence  np  till  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  centnry,  when  Edward  III.  invited  weavers  from  Flan- 
ders, and  he  tried  to  improve  the  trade  by  making  more  linen  at  home, 
and  importing  less,  as  the  fibre  was  thns  beginning  more  generally  to 
take  its  natural  place  (in  a  sanitary  sense)  in  regard  to  woolen  doth.    In 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  linen  doth  had  long  to  contend  with  woolen 
in  the  make-up  of  a  wardrobe,  but  the  general  result  for  several  centuries 
past  was  in  favor  of  a  fair  divide ;  and  it  was  not  till  it  had  to  grapple 
with  cotton  that  it  lost  ground  so  sadly,  as  to  be  placed  in  the  position  it 
now  occupies  in  the  Fnited  Kingdom  amongst  textile  fitbrics.    So  long 
as  the  battle  was  between  £ekvorites  of  kings  and  the  pets  of  Parliamentary 
patronage,  Unen  never  fared  so  ill  as  it  has  done  of  late. '  When  those  by 
whom  it  should  have  been  held  in  its  place  were  the  growers  of  flax  and 
the  spinners  of  fibres,  and  those  who  were  interested  in  lessening  the  con- 
sumption of  linen  and  increasing  that  of  cotton,  were  trans- Atlantic  mer- 
chants and  the  cotton  lords  of  Lancashire,  flax  had  at  once  poor  sup- 
porters and  most  formidable  foes.    The  days  of  monopoly  are  gone; 
and  while  there  is  no  hope  in  the  direction  of  Crown  patronage,  or  a 
subsidy  from  the  Exchequer,  there  is,  nevertheless,  some  confidence 
to  be  placed  in  an  enlightened  public,  whose  verdict;  as  between  the 
rival  claimants  of  flax  and  cotton  for  a  first  place,  will  be  according 
to  evidence.    Already,  the  ITnited  Kingdom  exports  piece  goods  to  Bussia, 
Prussia,  Hanse  Towns,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  of  America ; 
also  linen  yams  to  most  of  these  and  ether  places,  as  well  as  to  British 
Colonies ;  but  for  want  of  flax,  after  importing  from  Bussia,  Belgium,  and 
many  other  countries,  this  trade,  which  is  both  directly  and  indirectly 
more  profitable  than  cotton,  is  cramped  and  circumscribed. 

We  ask  not  only  agriculturists,  but  the  public  generally,  to  consider 

the  bearings  of  the  flax  culture  cause  upon  every  interest  in  the  country ; 

and  we  believe  that  so  soon  as  the  matter  is  at  all  fiairly  considered,  the 

'^fitilt  will  be,  that  while  we  congratulate  ourselves  in  having  kept  pace 

^'^tli  the  progress  of  the  age  in  everything  else,  we  must  admit  we  are 

^eliind  in  respect  to  the  position  we  place  flax  and  cotton  in  respectively. 

■*>o  as  we  may,  we  can  gain  but  little  by  cotton  in  comparison  with  flax  5 

»iid  that  little  lessens  rapidly,  and  may  be  very  small  indeed  ere  long,  if 

^^^  cotton-spinning  trade  of  the  United  States  of  America  continues  to 

Prosper.    Let  us  be  as  slovenly  as  we  can  for  shame,  and  we  cannot  but 

K^in  much  on  flax,  and  whatever  we  gain  must  be  increased  in  proportion 

to   our  successes  in  technical  education,  the  invention  and  making  of 

^Kiachinery,  and  in  agriculture  and  commerce  generally. 
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Scotland  has  made  a  bold  beginniDg  in  the  trade.  Her  mills,  which  are 
chiefly  on  heavy  goods,  are  now  probably  nearly  200,  whilst  those  of  Eng- 
land are  under  150,  and  Ireland  not  many  more  than  100.  The  hemp 
trade  of  Scotland  is  also  far  ahead  of  that  of  England  and  Ireland ; 
whilst  in  jute,  the  enterprise  of  the  Scotch  has  been  such  a  pattern  as  we 
should  like  to  see  followed  in  regard  to  flax.  But  while  a  sufficient  sap- 
ply  can  be  had  of  cotton  for  ali  classes  of  fabric,  the  sapply  of  flax  is  so 
limited  as  to  forbid  expansion,  both  in  the  Dundee  or  heavy  goods  de- 
partment, and  the  Belfast  or  light  goods  branch,  as  well  as  in  the  trade  of 
England  in  linens,  and  such  is  the  present  state  of  the  trade  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


FLAX  GROWING  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

A  fact,  we  believe,  not  generally  known,  is  one  applied  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Returns  recently  issued,  viz.,  that  in  every  county  of  England  and 
Wales  flax  crops  are  more  or  less  cultivated.  The  acreage  under  this 
crop,  like  other  crops,  varies  considerably.  Thus,  in  Rutland,  where,  in 
1869,  there  were  87  acres  in  flax,  in  1870,  there  were  only  2.  In  Berks, 
Chester,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Hants,  Hertford,  Middlesex,  Monmouth, 
Salop,  and  Westmoreland,  there  is  also  a  falling  ofi".  In  LiDColn,  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  and  Cambridge,  in  which  counties  most  flax  is  grown,  there  is 
considerable  increase ;  in  Saffolk  alone  there  is  an  addition  of  1000  acres. 
The  increase  in  England,  in  1870,  over  1869,  was  2871  acres,  and  in  Wales, 
70.  The  total  acreage  under  this  crop  last  year  in  England  was  22,354, 
and  in  Wales,  204.  That  the  crop  should  be  more  cultivated  where  it  is 
best  known,  seems,  apart  from  all  other  reasons,  a  fact  worthy  of  notice, 
as  it  obviously  indicates  a  growllig  feeling  in  its  favor.  There  is  not,  as 
yet,  however,  a  suflftcient  breadth  under  the  crop  in  any  county  to  justify; 
the  introduction  of  the  most  economical  modes  of  manipulating  the 
fibre ;  but  so  far  as  the  saving  of  seed  is  concerned,  it  makes  but  little 
difference  how  many  or  how  few  acres  are  cultivated. 

Flax  is  no  stranger  in  England,  for  the  existence  of  a  woolen,  and  also 
a  linen  manufactory,  for  clothing  the  Eoman  army  in  Britain,  at  Yenta, 
Belgamie  (now  Winchester),  is  a  matter  of  history.  But  even  before  the 
Bomans  entered  England,  the  people  were,  if  not  as  expert  as  the  Gaols 
at  the  spinning  of  flax  and  weaving  of  linen  cloth,  yet  they  also  practised 
both,  as  did  their  neighbors.  It  seems  that  the  manufacture  of  flax  was 
for  some  time  neglected ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  even  the  use  of 
linen  cloth  ceased  in  England  from  the  earliest  time  in  which  it  was  known. 
Perhaps  the  knowledge  of  the  linen  manufacture  came  from  the  Phoeni- 
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cians,  as  a  conseqaence  of  their  visiting  Cornwall  for  the  sake  of  its 
minerals. 

Isot  a  coanty  in  W^es  returns  a  blank  as  to  flax  crops  in  1869  and  1870. 
In  Anglesea,  2  acres  are  xetarned  for  each  of  these  years.  In  1809,  Bre- 
con figures  for  3  acres,  and  in  1870  for  27  acres  of  flax  crops.  In  Cardigan, 
Carmarthen,  Flint,  and  Badnor,  there  is  an  increase ;  while  in  Carnarvon 
there  are  3  acres  for  1869,  and  only  1  for  1870.  Glamorgan  has,  in  1870, 
only  20 ;  in  1869,  23  were  grown  in  that  county.  Montgomery  shows  a 
falling  off;  and  Pembroke  has  the  same  (12  acres)  in  each  year. 

So  much  for  the  present.  In  the  past,  as  we  learn  from  sources  not  to 
be- doubted,  flax  and  wool  were  spun  by  the  females  of  every  Anglo-Saxon 
household ;  and,  as  everyone  knows,  having  spun  the  necessary  quantity 
of  wool  or  flax  to  make  the  requisite  supply  of  cloth  for  probable  house- 
hold use,  at  once  entitled  a  young  woman  to  a  husband,  and  conferred  on 
her  the  title  of  spinster — ^a  term  of  jionor  still  applied  to  young  ladies  of 
marriageabie  age.  The  daughters  of  the  people  in  all  rankn  spun,  and 
spinning  was  the  household  work  of  every  house,  not  excepting  that  of 
the  king — the  daughters  of  King  Edward  the  Elder,  and  sisters  of  Athel- 
Stan,  being  famous  spinners. 

Flax  crops,  we  think,  might  be  greatly  increased  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  Province  of  Ulster.  Such  an 
increase  would  yield  at  least  £3,000,000  more  than  is  raised  by  the  pres- 
ent modes  of  cropping,  while  it  would  not  lessen  the  fecundity  of  the  soil, 
or  so  sensibly  reduce  the  supply  of  food  as  to  be  felt  injuriously.  The 
question,  whether  or  not  flax  is,  in  any  special  sense,  a  *^ scourging" 
crop,  may  safely  be  left  open,  though  those  most  experienced  in  the 
culture  of  the  crop  refuse  to  believe  any  such  statement.  But  sup- 
posing it  be  so,  under  the  slovenly  mode  of  setting  still  continued  in 
Ulster,  it  only  needs  a  little,  very  little  enterprise,  and  an  outlay 
not  worthy  of  consideration  in  comparison  with  the  certainty  of  profit- 
able results  to  restore  to  the  soil,  in  kind,  everything  the  flax  crop 
takes  from  it.  If  this  were  done,  the  differential  profits  on  farming, 
including  a  flax  crop  in  any  rotation,  as  compared  with  those  of  cases 
in  which  it  is  excluded,  might  be  set  down  at  £4,000,000  or  £5,000,- 
000,  instead  of  £3,000,000.  Flax  may  be  grown  almost  anywhere,  and 
the  question  should  be.  Will  it  pay  me  better  than  hops,  or  corn,  or 
green  crops  f  and  not  on  the  inquiry.  Would  it  grow  on  my  farm  f  We 
have  seen  good  flax  growing  on  a  hill-side  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  in  the  valley  upon  which  we  looked  down  from  the  hill.  In  the 
county  of  Devon,  we  have  seen  taken  the  fourth  crop  in  succession,  and 
a  good  average  crop  too.  We  have  seen  it  grown  in  a  garden  in  west 
Cork,  and  in  a  field  exposed  to  the  Atlantic  in  Connaught,  and  wheje  it 
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got  fair  treatment  the  crop  was  good,  and  in  every  case  where  the  manip- 
ulation was  carried  on  as  fianners  in  England  and  Wales  treat  their  com, 
hay,  and  other  crops,  it  paid  a  liberal  profit 

In  Scotland,  flax  crops  are  represented  very  generally  in  both  1869  and 
1870.  In  the  latter  year,  on  the  whole,  there  is  an  increase,  the  increase 
being  chiefly  in  Ayr,  Dnmbarton,  Lanark,  Linlithgow.  Boxborgh,  and 
Stirling,  respectively ;  Bate,  Clackmannan,  Inverness,  Kinross,  Kirkcu- 
bright,  Nairn,  Shetland,  Peebles,  Boss  and  Cromarty,  Selkirk,  and  Suth- 
erland, are  each  blank  for  both  1869  and  1870,  and  Caithness,  which  was 
blank  in  1869,  shows  3  acres  in  1870.  The  total  quantity  raised  in  Scot- 
land, in  1870,  was  1399  acres,  as  against  1306  in  1869.  There  are  some 
further  interesting  particulars  in  connection  with  flax  culture  to  which 
we  will  probably  refer  again. 


FLAX  CULTUBE  AND  FOOD  SUPPLIES. 

We  may  dislodge  every  notion  that  opposes  flax  crops  because  of  their 
scourging  effect  on  the  soil ;  and  we  may  also  succeed  in  establishing  the 
fact,  that  by  the  introduction  of  a  flax  crop  into  every  rotation,  the  gen- 
eral results  of  farming  would  be  greatly  more  profitable.  But  we  should 
still  have  to  meet  those  who  say  that,  by  such  a  change,  the  supply  of 
food  on  the  fEurm  would  be  so  seriously  lessened  as  to  more  than  coun- 
teract the  advantage  of  increased  profits.  Let  us  look  at  the  case,  how- 
ever, as  it  stands,  and  before  coming  to  a  conclusion,  consider  at  least  a 
few  points  in  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  matter. 

We  take  the  case  of  a  farmer  growing  flax  crops  chiefly  for  fibre,  and, 
considering  the  effects  on  food  supplies  of  his  sowing  flax  seed  instead  of 
wheat  or  oats,  we  find  that  instead  of  the  straw  of  an  acre  of  grain,  he 
gets  about  15  bushels  seed,  and  4  or  5  bushels  husks  and  dust  The  seed 
is  all  good  for  food,  and  before  casting  the  husks  into  the  dunghill,  it  may 
be  well  to  see  if  something  may  not  be  made  of  a  portion  of  them,  over 
and  above  their  value  as  manure.  But  regarding  husks  as  only  manure, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  venture  to  place  the  seed  for  feeding  par- 
poses  as  equivalent  to  the  produce  in  straw,  for  like  ends,  of  the  best  acre 
on  the  farm.  But  supposing  the  seed  is  cleansed  and  made  fit  for  *<  sow-. 
ing  seed,"  and  the  8  or  10  bushels  of  such  is  sold,  and  its  price  laid  otit 
in  food,  still  we  do  not  fear  to  ask  the  most  prejudiced  against  flax  crops 
to  compare  the  stuff  (whatever  may  be  selected),  purchased  for  the  same 
sum  the  seed  sold  for,  plus  the  merely  feeding  seed,  with  the  feeding  prop- 
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erties  or  selliog  price  of  the  largest  quantity  of  straw  that  coald  be  raised 
on  the  acre  of  ground  given  to  the  flax  crop.  Bat  experience  shows  that 
farmers  who  raise  flax  crops  do  not  feel  any  shortness  in  supply  of  food 
as  a  consequence.  Facts,  easily  ascertained,  testify  to  the  contrary.  For 
example,  from  1841  to  1861,  the  increase  in  value  of  live  stock  per  square 
mile  in  Ireland  was  under  60  per  cent.  In  Ulster,  the  flax-growing 
province,  and  while  flax  culture  was  extending,  the  increase  was  67  per 
cent.  In  Gonnaught  it  was  64  per  cent  In  Munster,  54  per  cent  In 
Leinster,  52  per  cent  We  do  admit  that  a  variety  of  influences  may 
operate  to  increase  or  lessen  the  value  of  live  stock  in  an  area  of  the  size  of 
the  respective  provinces  in  Ireland,  but  we  are  nevertheless  well  satisfied 
that  if  the  general  tendency  of  flax  culture  was  to  reduce  food  sapplies 
on  a  £EUin,  Ulster  could  not  at  once  extend  the  area  under  flax  crops,  and 
feed  a  proportionately  greater  number  of  live  stock,  on  the  average, 
during  twenty  years,  than  were  fed  in  the  other  provinces.  But  we 
should  rather  see  American  clippers  laden  inwards  with  grain  to  feed 
live  stock,  if  need  be,  than  to  see  them  carrying  chiefly  cotton,  to  keep 
our  textile  trades  in  that  anomalous  position  they  now  occupy,  which  is 
bad  for  workers  in  iron,  in  bricks  and  mortar,  for  capitalists  and  men  of 
science,  as  well  as  landowners  and  farmers.  There  is,  however,  another 
side  to  the  food  question  in  relation  to  flax  crops,  which  we  need  only 
mention  to  show  that  it,  too,  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  thought. 
For  instance,  if  fiurmers  persist  in  refusing  to  supply  textile  trades  with 
flax  fibre,  they  actually  force  fh)m  their  own  doors  the  mouths  to  fill 
which  they  feed  beeves,  &tten  sheep,  make  butter  and  cheese,  and  grow 
vegetables  and  corn.  Better  is  it,  surely,  to  import  corn  than  export 
people.  Better  to  feed  our  own  people  while  raising,  and  manipulating, 
and  manufacturing  flax,  than  drive  them,  for  want  of  work,  to  places 
firom  which,  if  we  need  it,*  we  could  draw  food  sapplies  to  any  extent 
vrithout  loss ;  whilst  to  import  fibre  to  the  least  avoidable  extent,  is  at 
once  to  do  the  worst  thing  possible  to  be  done,  as  regards,  at  least,  the 
most  vital  side  of  the  food  question,  in  relation  to  flax  crops. 

We  could  sincerely  wish  to  see  the  British  and  Irish  people  imitate,  in 
regard  to  flax  culture,  our  cousins  in  the  far  west,  in  their  bold,  praise- 
worthy, and  truly  wise  ways,  in  respect  to  shorthom&  Perhaps,  if  we 
allow  this  matter  to  take  its  course,  we  may  flnd,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
retrace  our  steps,  that  the  present  had  just  been  the  right  time  to  look 
the  matter  fully  in  the  fiEU^e. 
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FLAX  CT7LTUEE  AND  MANUEE  MAKING. 

It  is  scarcely  fair,  in  face  of  agricnltnral  statistics  before  us,  to  assame 
that  the  farmers  of  either  England,  and  Wales,  or  Scotland,  are  unwilling 
to  grow  flax  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  requirements  of  scientific 
farming,  justified  by  profitable  results.    Yet  the  thing  is  only  done  on  a 
very  small  scale,  and  till  it  assumes  its  proper  proportions,  it  seems 
requisite  to  deal  with  a  few  more  of  the  imaginary  difficulties  still  in 
the  way.     It  has  been  supposed  that  where  flax  is  extensively  culti- 
vated, natural  fertilizers  must  necessarily  be  scarce;  but  those  who  have 
inquired  into  the  case  in  all  its  details,  fiud  that  no  such  result  is  ever 
found ;  on  the  contrary,  a  skillful  farmer  always  makes  his  flax  growing 
bring  additions  to  his  manure  heap,  which  no  other  crop,  occupying  the 
same  ground,  could  be  made  to  contribute.    This  will  not  only  appear  to 
be  credible,  but  will  also  appear  as  naturally  arising  from  existing  cir- 
cumstances, if  we  consider  the  following  facts:    Take  1  acre  of  green 
flax,  before  it  is  rippled,  to  weigh  2  tons,  and  after  it  is  rippled,  1^ 
ton.     The  produce  of  seed  would  be  about  6  or  8  cwt.  leaving  the 
rest  for  manure,  and  on  the  principle  that  for  everything  Nature  fa&s 
a  place,  and  anything,  no  matter  what,  is  good  if  in  its  own  place,  let  the 
waste  of  the  rippling  process  be  made  in  some  way  to  contribute  to  the 
stock  of  manure^  and  it  surely  will  do  some  good.    Flax,  in  the  process  of 
retting,  loses  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight,  but  it  leaves  that  behind  in 
the  retting  pits,  and  it  only  requires  that  clay,  or  peat  mould,  or  the 
shorter  **  shoves''  of  the  scutching  mill  be  added,  to  convert  this  most 
valuable  component  of  a  fertilizer  into  manure.    We  need  not  add,  what 
is  too  palpable  to  be  overlooked,  that  where  feeding  on  flax-seed  is 
carried  on,  supplies  of  manure  always  gain  as  much  or  more  than  where 
food  of  other  kinds  is  used.    But  some  one  may  say  that  though  all  we 
have  advanced  is  the  case,  and  admitting  it  to  be  quite  practicable  to 
make  a  flax  crop  the  occasion  of  increasing  farm-yard  fertUizers,  a  great 
amount  of  care  is  requisite,  and  much  attention  to  many  things  not  un- 
likely to  be  neglected,  become  imperatively  conditions  of  these  desiderata. 
If  such  an  objection  be  made,  we  avert  it  by  confessing  that  flax  is  not  a 
lazy  man's  crop.    We  also  admit  that  unless  skill  and  care  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  it  is  very  liable  to  go  astray.     But  we  do  not  admit  that  it. 
is  any  more  difficult  to  manage  flax  crops  well,  than  to  manage  {lotato, 
grain,  or  other  crops  properly.    Still  more,  we  must  take  leave  to  say, 
that  before  allowing  the  greater  risk  arising  from  the  increased  value  of  a 
flax  crop,  compared  with  a  grain  crop,  to  be  reckoned  against  it,  we  must 
ask  that  the  principle  be  extended,  and  a  better  breed  of  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs  and  horses,  be  also  condemned,  beeause  that,  in  the  loss  of  one  beast 
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of  the  improved  character,  four  or  Ave,  or  ten  times  the  sum  goes  that 
would  have  been  swallowed  up  if  the  old  and  now  almost  forgotten  dis- 
tortions in  the  shape  of  live  stock  had  not  been  improved  from  the  face 
of  almost  every  farm  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  prefer  rather  to  com- 
mend flax  crops  in  substitution  of  grain  crops,  because  a  greater  amount 
of  capital,  more  labor,  and  increased  skill,  with  their  concomitants  of 
heavier  risks,  are  required  in  their  production,  and  we  therefore  pass  no 
apology  for  pressing  the  cause  o(  these  crops  upon  public  attention  on 
account  of  these  things. 

But  there  is  another  light  in  which  the  manure  question  in  relatiofn  to 
flax  crops  must  be  considered,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  class  of  manure 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  ground  to  a  flax- growing  condition  may  be  more 
cheaply  produced  tht^n  is  that  which  a  severe  process  of  growing  demands, 
in  order  to  keep  the  soil  fertile.  Flax  manures  need  a  larger  supply  of 
alkalies  in  proportion  to  silica  or  silicious  sands,  phosphates,  or  organic 
matter,  and  if  even  the  deposits  of  the  retting  pit  which  supplies  these  be 
overlooked,  they  may  be  readily  got  from  marine  plants,  and  other  sources 
of  supply,  easy  of  access  and  demanding  but  small  outlay.  We  believe 
that,  viewed  from  whatever  standpoint,  the  relation  in  all  these  bearings 
of  ^ax  crops  to  the  supply  of  manure,  needs'  only  to  be  considered,  to 
supply  reasons  iDUumerablein  their  favor,  as  compared  with  grain  crops. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  getting  over  the  difficulty  respecting  scutch- 
ing mills  is  impracticable.  We  shall  only  just  now  say,  in  regard  to  that 
matter,  that  any  one  who  has  attended  our  agricultural  shows,  or  who 
knows  anything  of  the  enterprising  powers  of  the  machine-makers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  will  see  that  no  difficulty  exists  here,  except  such  as  a 
fancy,  unchecked  by  information,  is  likely  to  lead  persons  of  an  imagina- 
tive mind  to  indulge  in. 


THE  FLAX  CEOP. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  MANIPTJLATINa  AND  OF  MAEKETING. 

Even  where  the  process  is  most  rudely  conducted,  the  end  of  agricul- 
tural enterprise  and  labor,  which  we  take  to  be  profit,  seems  as  easily  ob- 
tained by  a  flax  crop  as  by  any  other.  The  preparation  of  both  seed  and 
fibre,  or  of  either,  if  one  be  sacrificed  to  the  other,  has  been,  and  is  every 
year  successfully  carried  out  on  the  worst  cultivated  farms,  while  the 
facilities  for  sale  are  as  many  and  quite  as  accessible  for  flax-seed  or  flax- 
fibre,  as  for  wheat,  oats,  barley,  or  hops.  If  the  expense  of  rippling-combs 
be  avoided,  and  the  cost  of  rippling  saved,  the  flax-straw,  in  its  green 
state,  is  got  at  once  into  the  retting  pits;  when  retted,  it  is  grassed  (or 
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bleached),  and  if  there  be  no  scntch-mill  near  at  hand,  the  fibre  may  be 
prepared  for  market  by  hand-scntching.  These  modes  of  dealing  *with 
seed  and  fibre  are  rapidly  departing  from  the  ordinary  practice  of  flax- 
growers.  The  advantages  of  leaving  the  bolls  in  the  flax  are,  that  no 
risk  is  run  by  nnskillftil  rippling,  and  some  say  the  fibre  gains  in  qoality 
in  consequence  of  the  contribution,  in  the  retting  process,  of  the  oil  of 
the  seed  to  that  of  the  stalk  in  making  the  fibre  ^^  kindly ;"  but  its  disad- 
vantages are  the  loss  of  the  seed,  and  the  danger  of  the  stalk  breaking  of 
its  own  weight  in  handling,  or  of  its  being  broken  in  the  attempt  to  knock 
the  bolls  off.  The  chief  disadvantages  of  hand-scutching  are  the  slowness 
and  the  greater  cost  of  the  process.  But  suppose  it  possible  for  people 
to  have  nothing  else  to  do  in  winter,  hand-scntching  may  be  applied  in- 
stead of  mill-scutching,  without  greatly  lessening  the  gross  sum  realized 
for  the  produce.  It  is,  nevertheless,  necessary  for  successful  fiax-culture, 
that  scutch-mills  should  be  erected  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  at  con- 
venient distances,  so  that  each  farmer  may  be  able  to  get  his  crop  scutched 
within  four  or  five  months,  which  seems  to  be  the  fiax  marketing  season. 
The  cost  of  erecting  a  scutch-mill  is  small,  and  the  profits  arising  firom 
scutching  for  hire,  liberal.  But  where  farms  are  large,  as  in  England 
and  Scotland,  each  farmer  might  have  a  small  mill  of  about  three,  six  or 
nine  stocks,  in  either  of  which  skillftil  scutching  may  be  practiced  as  well 
as  in  mills  of  the  largest  size.  The  quantity  of  fiax  scutched  annually  in 
Ireland  is,  on  the  average  of  the  past  five  years,  between  40,000  and 
50,000  tons.  In  1805,  the  returns  show  64,506 ;  1867, 39,561 ;  1868, 40,991 ; 
1869,  35,670,  and  1870,  36,615  tons;  and  this  is  done  by  about  16,000  mills, 
seven-eighths  of  which  are  in  Ulster.  At  each  of  these  mills,  if  necessary, 
a  buyer  would  attend,  but  in  a  general  way  farmers  prefer  selling  their 
fiax  in  the  open  market  But  supposing  fiax  growers  in  England  and 
Scotland  could  find  no  market  tor  their  fibre  in  the  locality,  and  that  no 
one  attended  at  the  Scotch  mills  to  buy  for  the  spinners,  the  cost  of  tran- 
sit of  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  fiax  fix)m  any  comer  of  the  United  King- 
dom, to  BelfiEust,  Dundee,  Leeds,  or  to  the  particular  mills  direct,  which 
Its  peculiar  quality  suited,  plus  agents'  fees  for  selling,  and  all  expenses, 
would  be  too  small  to  be  worthy  of  consideration,  as  an  argument  against 
growing  it  No  such  difficulties,  however,  could  possibly  exist,  for  as 
soon  as  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  would  grow  fiax,  spinners  would 
look  after  it  Besides,  mills  would  be  erected  for  spinning  fiax  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  several  of  the  purposes  now  served  by  calico 
would  be  better  served  by  linen.  More  enlightened  modes  of  manipulat. 
ing  fiax  than  any  as  yet  used,  might  be  adopted  with  great  advantage  to 
the  farmer.  We  could  not  attempt,  in  these  columns,  to  give*  a  detailed 
description  of  any  plan,  though  we  had  one  ready ;  yet  the  largest  share 
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of  oar  confidence  is  in  those  which  at  once  separate  certain  processes  now 
enacted,  and  join  others  usually  separated.  Another  idea  we  have  of  re- 
form in  manipnlatinij:  flax  crops,  thoagh  we  cannot  give  even  the  outlines 
of  a  plan,  is  that  in  proportion  as  it  carries  operations  into  the  hands  of 
manufacturers,  immediately  after  the  crop  is  grown,  in  that  proportion  is 
it  commendable.  Strictly,  the  manufacturing  of  flax  commences  when  it 
is  palled ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  farmer  sold  his  crop  green,  and  if  a  class  of 
manipulators,  undertaking  retting,  bleaching,  and  scutching,  were  .called 
into  existence,  so  much  the  better  for  both  agricultarist  and  manufac- 
turer. Dealer  to  buy  flax  "  on  the  foot "  seen  **  wanted  f  and  though  some 
persons  in  that  line  have  not  conducted  their  trading  according  to  a  high 
standard  of  mercantile  ethics,  yet  the  like  has  been  said  of  people,  and,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  justly,  in  every  other  branch  of  business ;  and  still  no  one 
supposes  that  the  several  callings  created  in  the  interests  of  a  division  of 
labour,  are  to  be  regretted ;  nor  do  we  suppose  dealing  in  green  flax  will 
be  considered  an  exception.  Besides  this  and  like  divisions  of  labour,  there 
seems  also  a  necessity  for  such  combinations  as  would  facilitate  the  util- 
ization of  both  "  shoves,"  and  "  steep  water.'*  We  do  not  stake  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  extended  flax  culture,  or  any  condition  of  reform  in  the 
mode  of  manipulation.  Nor  do  we  see  any  impracticability  of  such  ex- 
tension arising  from  a  want  of  markets.  Still  more,  we  have  only  to  look 
at  matters  as  tbey  are,  to  be  convinced  that  ]£  scutching-machines  were 
wanted,  as  a  consequence  of  flax  extension,  it  would  be  supplied  by  the 
8ame  manufacturers,  who  have  not  only  met  the  necessity  for  improved 
plougtis  and  other  implements,  but  have  done  much  to  accelerate  refirom 
by  the  introduction,  unasked,  of  new  and  reformed  implements  of  agricuU 
taral  operations.  Taking  the  case  as  it  is,  there  is  no  insurmountable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  extending  flax  culture  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  up  to  the  limits  of  a  scientific  rotation,  except  it  be  that  where 
soft  water  is  not  successful,  retting  is  impossible.  But  if  the  waters  ot 
the  rivers  and  springs  of  a  locality  be  hard,  the  gathering  of  the  rain-fall 
meets  the  case^  and  places  this  objection  alongside  the  other  real  or  imag 
inary  hindrances  amopgst  the  things  that  have  been. 
27A 
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BT  S.  H.  SEAMANS.  wauwatosa. 


The  rearing  of  poultry  is  of  greater  importaDce  than  people  generally 
imagine,  and  should  receive  the  care  and  attention  it  deserves,  from  every 
one  undertaking  this  branch  of  domestic  industry.  The  amount  of  eggs 
and  poultry  produced  in  this  country  is  a  matter  of  estimate  only,  as 
statistics  in  regard  to  it  are  very  rare ;  but  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  give 
them  they  will  astonish  all  who  have  given  the  subject  but  little  consid- 
eration. 

The  American  Poultry  Gazette  gives  the  following  report  of  the  quantity 
of  eggs  received  in  ]S"ew  York  City  for  the  year  1871 : 

Eggs  received  in  New  Ywrk  (My  for  the  year  1871. 


Month. 


No.  of 
barrels. 


No.  of 
dozens. 


Average 
whole- 
sale 
price. 


Total  valae 
for  the  month. 


Jannary ... 
¥*ebniary .. 

March 

April 

-May 

.June  

July 

August « ... . 
September. 
^October  •••« 
November  - 
'December . . 

Total 


11,709 
17,108 
63,737 
70,654 
47,829 
51,766 
22,967 
30,152 
23,704 
27,450 
29,264 
17,602 


761.085 
1,112,020 
4,143,035 
4,592,510 
3,108,885 
3,370,640 
1,492,855 
1,959,880 
1,540,760 
1,784,250 
1,902,160 
1,144,130 


24c. 

23 

18 

16 

17 

18 

22 

21 

28 

28 

30 

32 


1182,660  40 
255,764  60 
745,746  30 
734,801  60 
528,510  45 
606,715  20 
328,428  10 
411,574  60 
431,412  80 
499,590  00 
570,648  00 
366,121  00 


414,034 


25,912,210 


$5,661,973  85 


This  does  not  include  smaller  packages  and  those  brought  in  by  market- 
men  and  4>thers  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly swell  the  amount  to  over  eight  (8)  million  dollars  in  value.  We 
may  safely  put  down  the  live  and  dressed  poultry  at  one-half  of  this 
amount,  which  woald  give  us  over  twelve  millions  of  dollars  as  the 
receipts  of  poultry  and  eggs  for  the  city  of  New  York  alone. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Chicago  Times  has  an  interesting  collection  of 
facts  ia  relati<m  to  this  important  subject,  from  which  we  quote : 
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,  daring  the  year  1853,  it  was  estimated  that  175,000,000  eggs 
ted,  being  175  to  each  person,  while  the  people  in  the  provin- 
3ggs  per  head,  during  the  same  time." 

'fty-seven  dealers  in  South  Water  and  Kinzie  streets  is  then 

le  actual  number  of  eggs  received  by  them  during  the  year 

uiy  ul,  1871,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  4,662,500  dozen ;  to 

which  the  estimated  receipts  of  all  the  other  dealers — 1,000,000  dozen — ^is 

added,  making  a  very  safe  estimate  of  8,662,500  dozen  as  the  receipts  of 

Chicago  alone  for  twelve  months. 

The  Hon.  J.  Stanton  Gould,  professor  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, in  an  address  before  the  New  York  State  Poultry  Society,  February 
7, 1872,  says : 

^<  We  shall  not  go  far  wrong  if  we  assume  that  the  total  value  of  eggs 
and  chickens  annually  produced  in  this  State  (New  York)  is  at  least 
$4,000,000.  But  this  does  not  supply  one-half  the  consumption  of  New 
York  city  alone,  which  consumes  $8^750,000  worth  of  eggs  annaally ;  the 
remainder  being  supplied  from  the  western  states.  It  is  also  estimated 
that  the  value  of  the  poultry  kept  in  the  United  States  is  $20,000,000 ; 
and  that  the  value  of  eggs  and  chickens  annually  produced,  and  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  amounts  to  $100,000,000,  or  five  times  the  capital 
invested.^ 

Large  as  these  figures  are,  and  wonderful  as  they  may  appear  to  us, 
€bey  are  doubtless  below  rather  than  above  the  actaal  amount. 

Judging  from  what  we  see,  in  whatever  direction  we  may  go,  a  large 
portion  of  this  enormous  amount  of  human  food  is  produced  under  adverse 
circumstances;  not  one  farmer  in  ten,  on  the  average,  having  suitable 
accommodations  for  his  poultry.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  have 
comfortable  and  clean  quarters,  but  poultry — when  properly  cared  for, 
the  most  profitable  of  them  all,  for  the  amount  of  capital  invested — are 
allowed  to  shirk  for  themselves,  and  in  reality  are  considered  a  question- 
able source  of  profit,  probably  a  nuisance.  It  is  under  such  treatment, 
that  the  question  *^does  it  pay  to  keep  fowls"  is  generally  answered  in 
the  negative,  and  for  the  reason,  that  those  who  keep  them  in  this  way 
are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  proper  care  and  management  of  them, 
and  only  look  upon  them  as  a  necessary  evil  to  be  endured,  becanse  the 
**  women  folks  want  them."  Now  my  experience  satisfies  me  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  live  stock  reared  on  the  fE^rm,  considering  the 
outlay,  that  compares  with  them  for  profit. 

In  order  to  reap  the  greatest  profit,  they  must  be  provided  with  the 
necessary  accommodations  for  their  health  and  comfort.  The  first  reqai- 
ite  is  a  warm,  dry,  well  lighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated 
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POULTEY  HOUSE. 

It  need  not  necessarily  be  expensive,  bat  should  be  arran  ged  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  convenience  in  caring  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
fowls.  In  selectiDg  a  site  for  your  poultry  house  and  yard,  choose  a  dry 
location,  with  a  southern  or  eastern  exposure,  if  possible,  higher  than  the 
surrounding  ground,  that  the  water  may  run  off  rapidly.  A  damp  loca- 
tion will  never  do.  The  soil  should  be  of  a  porous  nature,  either  sand  or 
gravel  predominating.  If  the  right  location  can  be  had  at  the  south  side 
of  some  building  that  will  give  it  protection  from  cold  winds,  so  much 
the  better.  Be  the  site  where  it  may,  be  sure  that  the  floor  of  your  house 
is  higher  than  the  gound  outside.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  frequently 
seen  of  digging  down  a  foot  or  so  in  order  to  make  it  warmer.  Better 
by  far  bank  it  up  when  the  weather  requires  it.  The  floor  of  your  house 
may  be  dry  earth  or  gravel,  or,  if  economy  is  not  to  be  studied,  concrete 
is  still  better.  Of  whatever  material  it  may  be  made,  the  floor  should  be 
kept  covered  with  dry  earth,  renewed  weekly,  or  ofcener,  as  strict  clean- 
liness is  absolutely  necessary  for  profit  and  the  well  being  of  the  fowls. 
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PLAN  OP  A  POULTRY  BOUSE. 

A  house  to  accommodate,  say  fifty  fowls — ^which  is  about  the  average 
usually  kept  by  farmers — should  contain  at  least  150  square  feet,  or  three 
square  feet  to  each  fowl.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  every  one  that 
has  entered  into  the  raising  of  poultry  extensively,  that  fowls  will  do 
much  better  if  in  small  flocks.  Two  flocks  of  twenty-five  fowls  each  will 
prove  more  profitable  than  when  allowed  to  mingle  as  one.  The  plan 
given  below  will  be  found  very  convenient,  economical  and  every  way 
desirable — susceptible  of  various  modifications  to  suit  location  and  re- 
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qoirements.  The  apartmoDts  a  a^  in  the  plan,  will  accommodate  25  to  30 
fowls  each.  The  smaller  one,  by  is  designed  for  a  hatching  room,  the  nests 
being  so  arranged  that  when  a  hen  becomes  '^broody,"  the  nest  box  can 
be  turned  to  open  into  the  hatching  apartment,  shattiog  her  out  entirely 
from  the  laying  hens,  without  disturbing  her. 

The  nest  boxes  should  be  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  square,  and  ten  or 
twelve  inches  deepj  they  should  be  open  at  the  top,  and  at  one  end,  ex- 
cepting a  strip  three  inches  high  across  the  bottom  end,  to  keep  the  eggs 
from  rolling  out  A  shelf  is  placed  in  the  petitions  c  c  near  the  floor,  up- 
on which  the  nests  boxes  are  placed ;  a  corresponding  shelf  is  placed 
above  to  serve  as  a  cover  for  the  boxes.  By  this  arrangement,  they  can 
be  removed  and  scalded  or  lime  washed  whenever  desired. 

The  roosting  bars  should  be  movable;  placed  fifteen  inches  or  more 
from  the  wall,  and  ought  to  be  at  least  four  inches  in  diameter.  Large 
bars  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  fowls  while  at  rest,  and  prevent  in  a 
great  measure  crooked  breasts  and  frozen  toes.  Under  all  roosting  bars 
place  a  movable  shelf  of  suf&cient  width,  and  keep  it  constantly  covered 
with  dry  earth,  muck  or  plaster.  The  droppings  should  be  removed  every 
week,  at  least,  and  stored  under  cover  outside  of  the  hen  house.  Be  sure 
and  save  them  all,  as  there  is  money  in  them.  The  amount  of  the  accu- 
mulation during  the  year,  if  properly  saved  will  astonish  you,  and  in 
value  is  nearly  equal  to  the  best  imported  guano.  When  composted  with 
muck  and  ashes,  and  applied  to  the  corn  hill  at  planting  time,  the  in- 
crease of  the  crop  will  go  far  toward  supplying  your  fowls  with  the  corn 
they  will  require  to  carry  them  throngh  the  winter. 

Thorough  cleanliness  must  be  insisted  upon.  The  inside  of  the  house 
should  be  lime-washed  spring  and  fall.  I  have  found  a  wash  made  from 
freshly  burned  lime,  with  one  quart  fine  salt,  one  pint  coal  tar  to  the  pail- 
fnl;  applied  hot  and  well  brushed  into  the  cracks,  very  effectual  as  a  dis- 
infectant and  destroyer  of  vermin.  The  yards  and  runs  to  each  apart- 
ment must,  in  size  and  shape  conform  to  the  '^  lay  of  the  land,"  and  the 
ideas  of  the  owner;  but  of  course  the  more  ground  they  can  be  allowed 
to  occupy  the  better  for  the  fowls.  Fifty  fowls  should  have  not  less  than 
half  an  acre,  unless  the  land  is  valuable  and  limited  in  quantity.  The 
land  may,  however,  be  made  to  pay  a  good  return  by  planting  to  plum 
trees,  as  the  chickens  will  make  short  work  of  the  curculio,  thereby  <^nsur- 
ing  generally  a  full  crop  of  excellent  fruit. 

A  seven-foot  fence  will  confine  most  varieties;  the  lower  three  feet 
Rlionld  be  tight  boarded,  this  will  prevent  cocks  fighting  each  other 
through  the  fence,  and  also  protect  the  fowls  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
high  winds. 
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An  open  shed  adjoining  each  apartment,  under  which  the  fowls  can  ran 
and  be  protected,  and  at  the  same  time  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  daring 
stormy  days,  will  be  found  a  great  acqaisition,  and  will  add  mnch  to  their 
comfort.  Under  t&is  shed  may  be  placed  the  dust  bath,  which  all  fowls 
delight  in ;  a  heap  of  ashes  and  road  dnst,  with  an  occasional  sprinkling 
of  sulphur,  answers  the  purpose  well. 

Food.— Fowls  like  a  change  of  food.  The  greater  the  variety  the  bet- 
ter they  seem  to  thrive.  "With  variety,  should  be  system  in  feeding.  In 
the  feeding  of  graio^  I  approve  the  use  of  a  feeding  hopper,  and  keeping 
the  grain  constantly  before  them.  I  am  aware  this  is  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  most  writers  on  poultry,  but  after  several  years^  trial  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  the  better  way,  being  more  economical  by  saving  waste  of 
grain.  It  is  better  for  the  fowls,  as  they  will  never  gorge  themselves,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  when  they  are  fed  from  the  hand;  and  it  is  partic- 
ularly convenient  for  feeding  mixed  grain,  as  it  allows  them  to  select  that 
which  suits  them  best,  and  to  eat  at  their  leisure.  The  feeding  hopper  is 
also  a  good  arrangement  for  fowls  running  at  large — if  kept  supplied  with 
a  variety  of  grains,  and  placed  where  they  can  have  access  to  it  at  all 
times.  Even  with  a  supply  of  grain,  fowls  relish  a  change  to  soft  food, 
and  this  should  be  fed  to  them  every  morning;  middlings  and  bran, 
mixed  in  equal  portions,  to  be  fed  when  eggs  are  in  demand,  and  corn  and 
oats  for  fattening  and  for  growing  chickens.  All  soft  food  should  be 
mixed  up  thick  or  ^*  crumbling"  as  it  can  be  conveniently  with  water.  It 
may  be  improved,  particularly  for  growing  chickens,  by  mixing  with  milk 
— sour  or  sweet.  In  cold  weather  mix  and  feed  it  warm ;  and  an  addition 
of  mangolds  or  potatoes,  boiled  or  mixed  with  middlings  or  ground  feed, 
is  highly  relished,  particularly  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sulphur  to  a  pail  of  soft  feed ;  giving  this  to  the 
fowls  once  each  week  is  very  beneficial  and  does  much  to  ward  off  disease. 
Give  sour  milk  to  drink  when  it  can  be  had,  winter  or  summer. 

Fowls  that  are  confined  to  their  yards  should  be  allowed  their  liberty 
tow^ds  evening,  to  range  for  choice  morsels  that  cannot  be  found  in  their 
pens.  This  can  be  done  without  any  detriment  to  the  growing  crops,  as 
they  will  confine  themselves  to  picking  up  the  stray  grubs  and  insects, 
that  the  crops  can  spare  as  well  as  not,  while  "  biddy  ^  is  made  happy. 
Gravel  must^  at  all  times,  be  accessable ;  fowls  must  have  it,  in  the  shape 
of  sharp  stones,  broken  crockery,  shells,  or  something  of  this  nature,  as 
upon  it  they  must  depend  exclusively  for  the  proper  grinding  of  their 
food. 

A  snpply  of  dried  grass,  or  rowen,  should  be  provided  in  the  fall  for 
fowls  to  pick  at  during  the  winter.  They  like  it  exceedingly,  and  will 
eat  a  good  deal  of  it.    This  is  a  cheap  method  of  supplying  them  with 
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green  food  daring  a  season  of  comparative  scarcity.  It  may  be  fed  from 
a  rack  made  for  the  parpose,  or  tied  into  a  snog  handle  and  hang  within 
tbeir  reach. 

Whatever  the  feed  of  fowls  may  consist  of,  let  it  always  be  sonnd  in 
quality,  if  you  woald  keep  them  in  good  health,  and  have  good  flavored 
eggs.  Better  bary  year  masty  or  spoiled  grain,  than  force  fowls  to  eat 
such  trash;  remember,  that  when  you  are  cheating  or  neglecting  year 
fowlSf  the  loss  is  years.  It  is  eqaally  necessary  that  they  should  have 
pare  water  to  drink  within  their  reach  at  all  times. 

How  can  my  present  stock  of  common  fowls  be  improved!  This  is  an 
important  qaestion.  The  answer  is,  by  always  saving  those  for  breeders 
that  combine  the  desired  characteristics  in  the  greatest  degree,  and  keep 
up  this  selection  from  year  to  year,  rearing  chickens  from  the  best  only. 
To  hasten  the  improvement,  procare  a  cock  from  some  strain  of  pare  bred 
fowls,  that  possess  in  the  greatest  degree  the  qualifications  yoa  aim  to 
secure.  It  is  always  desirable  to  use  only  pure  bred  cocks,  if  improve- 
ment is  to  be  attained  speedily.  A  cross  of  the  large  breeds  upon  com- 
mon stock  will  produce  chickens  at  the  first  cross,  attaining  nearly  the 
size  of  the  pure  breed ;  also  in  the  increase  of  the  production  of  eggs,  by 
crossing  with  a  breed  of  good  layers,  the  improvement  is  visible  in  a 
marked  degree  at  the  first  cross.  Eight  at  this  point  is  where  many 
meet  with  failure  in  not  continuing  to  breed  to  pure  bred  males,  thinking 
that  a  fine  looking  half-blood,  possessing  all  the  outward  indications  of  a 
pure-breed,  will  answer  every  purpose;  whereas  the  half-blood  pullets 
shoald  be  mated  to  a  pure  bred  cock  of  a  different  strain  from  the  first 
one,  or  the  improvement  will  soon  be  lost. 

One  of  the  best  varieties  to  cross  with  for  increasing  the  prodaction  of 
eggs  is  the  White  Leghorn,  and  particularly  so  if  your  flock  of  hens  have 
size.  The  Hoadan  also  makes  a  desirable  cross,  both  as  regards  the  pro- 
daction of  eggs  and  flesh.  But  be  the  cross  ever  so  go<)d,  one  essential 
point  will  still  be  lacking  that  will  take  away  a  large  amount  of  interest 
that  woald  otherwise  be  taken  in  them,  which  is  uniformity.  While  a 
flock  of  cross-bred  fowls  would  hardly  be  noticed  by  any  one  not  directly 
interested  in  the  profit  and  loss  account  therewith,  the  flock  that  is  pure- 
bred, uniform  in  size  and  markings,  bred  to  a  standard,  will  always  attract 
attention;  the  owner  will  take  pleasure  in  "showing  them  up,'^  give 
them  better  care,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  find  them  more  profit, 
able,  even  though  it  be  a  variety  possessing  naturally  only  ordinary 
merit. 

We  have  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  go  into  statistics  to  show  the  profit 

in  keeping  and  rearing  poultry,  as  it  varies  largely  under  different  cir- 

umstances.    It  may,  however,  be  put  down  as  a  safe  rule  that  a  hen  that 
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will  not  afford  a  Det  profit  of  one  dollar  per  year  is  either  not  worth  keep- 
ing or  is  poorly  eared  tor;  while  we  may  note  fifty  to  one  hundred  per 
cent  more  than  this  as  a  fair  average  profit.  That  the  improved  breeds 
are  more  desirable  as  well  as  profitable  to  keep  than  ordinary  mongrels 
there  can  be  no  question.  Among  the  common  <^  danghiU  ^  there  can  be 
fonnd  individual  hens  possessing  merit,  but  they  are  not  plenty,  and  will 
not  compare  favorably  with  the  improved  breeds,  either  in  the  number  of 
eggs  or  quality  of  flesh  produced,  while  the  pure-bred  fowl  will  average 
equal  to  the  best  selected  mongrel,  and  have  the  additional  value  of  uni- 
formity in  quality  and  appearance. 

WHAT  BREED  IS  THE  MOST  PBOFITABLE  t 

This  question,  often  raised,  is  still  unanswered,  and  probably  never  will 
be,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  as  no  one  variety  possesses  all  the  requisites 
of  a  perfect  fowl.  Much  will  also  depend  upon  the  accommodations  pro- 
vided ;  whether  the  range  is  limited  or  wide ;  whether  eggs  or  birds  for 
the  table,  or  both,  are  wanted.  Poultry  men  all  have  their  favorite 
varieties,  and  vary  as  much  in  their  opinions  as  do  those  engaged  in  any 
other  branch  of  business.  In  giving  a  brief  description  of  the  varieties 
that  have  come  under  my  observation  during  the  past  ten  years,  I  will 
enumerate  their  qualifications,  based  upon  experience,  and  if  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  experience  of  others  equally  or  better  versed  than  my- 
self—as will  undoubtedly  be  the  case  in  some  instances — they  will  bear 
in  mind  that  results  in  poultry  breeding  vary  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

Leghorns.— We  place  this  breed  at  the  bead  of  the  list.  There  are 
several  sub-varieties  varying  from  each  other  little,  except  in  color — but 
our  preference  is  for  the  white  variety,  as  more  attention  has  been 
given' to  their  perfect  breeding  than  the  others,  the  Dominique,  blue,  red 
and  mixed  or  splashed.  They  are  a  good  table  fowl,  medium  size,  very 
hardy,  in  fact  will  endure  as  much  hardship  as  any  fowl  we  have.  They 
are  great  layers  of  medium  sized  eggs,  equaling  in  number  any  other 
variety,  not  excepting  the  famed  Hatnbnrghs,  while  their  eggs  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  Hamburgh.  Their  characteristics  are  pure  white 
plumage,  yellow  legs ;  face,  wattles  and  comb,  bright  red ;  ear  lobes,  pure 
opaque  white;  the  comb  of  the  cock  standing  perfectly  erect,  while  that 
of  the  hen  fklls  over,  sometimes  covering  one  side  of  the  face.  They  are 
known  as  a  non-setting  variety,  but  occasionally  one  shows  a  desire  to  set, 
but  can  be  easily  broken  up ;  if  allowed  to  set,  however,  will  generally  do 
well,  and  take  excellent  care  of  her  brood.  Chickens  are  very  hardy  and 
will  feather  quicker  than  any  other  variety ;  mature  early ;  cockrels  will 
crow  under  six  weeks  from  the  shell ;  pullets  with  good  care  will  lay  at 
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four  mouths  of  a|j:e.  I  consider  them  one  of  the  very  best  varieties  ever 
introdaced.  Though  originally  an  imported  fowl,  the  care  with  which 
they  have  been  bred  in  this  country  for  several  years  past*  has  given  our 
present  strains  the  distinction  of  being  an  American  breed,  and  they  have 
become  so  popular  that  several  exportations  have  been  made  to  England. 

Ihmmiquea  are  another  *'  Yankee  production"  and  are  deservedly  a  very 
popular  variety,  and  becoming  more  so  every  year,  as  their  good  qualities 
are  better  known.  Their  plumage  is  a  light  ground,  shaded  to  a  soft, 
slaty  blue ;  legs  yellow  or  dusky  yellow ;  combs  are  either  double  or 
single,  though  the  preference  is  generally  given  by  fanciers  to  the  rose 
comb.  They  are  decidedly  a  farmers*  fowl,  being  good  layers,  setters  and 
mothers ;  above  the  medium  size ;  very  plump,  fall  breasted ;  easy  keep- 
ers, good  foragers,  and  very  hardy.  Chickens  mature  early,  and  are 
always  in  good  condition  to  kill.  Taken  all  in  all,  they  come  as  near 
being  a  perfect  fowl  as  any  we  have,  and  are  fast  coming  into  general 
favor. 

Jilaok  Spanish. — This  variety  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  comments. 
As  layers  of  large,  white  shelled  eggs,  they  are  not  excelled ;  compara- 
tively hardy;  of  beautiful  metalic,  green-black  plumage,  and  stately 
carriage.  They  are  favorites  with  many,  but  we  consider  them  much  in- 
ferior to  white  leghorns. 

Hamburghs, — ^Where  eggs  are  desired,  without  regard  to  size,  Ham- 
burghs  will  fill  the  bill.  Their  eggs  are  small,  requiring  nine  or  ten  of 
them  and  sometimes  more  to  weigh  a  pound.  They  are  very  ornamental, 
under  medium  size,  non-setters;  chickens  tender  and  rather  difficult  to 
rear,  bat  when  grown,  very  hardy.  There  are  several  sub- varieties,  known 
as  silver- spangled,  silver-penciled,  golden-spangled  and  penciled  and  black. 
The  silver- spangled  are  generally  considered  the  most  beautiful,  while  the 
black  are  the  largest,  and  laying  the  largest  eggs,  are  by  many  considered 
the  most  desirable. 

Polands  may  be  classed  as  an  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  fowl.  There 
are  also  several  sub-varieties  of  this  breed,  known  as  the  white,  white- 
crested,  black,  silver-spangled  and  silver-penciled — ^all  of  which  are  beau- 
tiful birds,  and  first-class  layers,  but  seldom  desiring  to  set  The  prefer- 
ence is  generally  accorded  to  the  white-crested  black  variety. 

Dorkings  are  the  fowl  of  all  England,  and  with  Englishmen  are  a  great 
favorite.  There  is  no  question,  but  they  are  a  fowl  of  great  merit,  being 
amorg  the  best  of  table  fowls ;  of  large  size ;  maturing  young ;  easy 
keepers ;  good  layers  of  fair  sized  eggs,  and  first  class  as  setters  and 
mothers.  The  principal  sub  varieties  are  the  White,  Gray,  Silver-Gray 
and  Speckled  ;  the  Grays  and  Speckled  are  the  largest,  and  rather  more 
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hardy  thau  the  Whites.  They  shoald  all  have  white  legs  and  feet  with 
five  well  formed  toes  on  each  foot ;  may  have  either  single  or  rose  oo  mbs 
though  preference  is  generally  given  to  Grays  with  single,  and  White 
with  rose  combs.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  them  as  a  valuable 
farm  variety  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  range. 

Oame  Fowls — No  variety  of  the  poultry  kind,  has  been  bred  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  game  fowls.  They  are  supposed  to  l>e  the  most  ancient 
of  all  domestic  fowls,  and  of  all  breeds,  are  considered  the  most  perfect 
and  beautiful.  As  a  table  fowl  they  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list ;  are 
only  ordinary  layers,  but  the  best  of  setters  and  nurses,  and  will  defend 
their  brood  against  all  intruders.  They  are  not,  however,  a  desirable  fowl 
for  general  use,  owning  to  their  pugnacious  disposition  ;  the  young  cocks 
keep  up  a  continual  warfare  with  each  other  in  preference  to  preparing 
for  the  gridiron.  The  most  popular  varieties,  are  the  Black  Breasted  Bed, 
Brown  Breasted  Bed,  Duckwings  and  Pyles;  these  are  generally  the 
«'  Oup-birds  ^  at  the  English  exhibitions.  There  are  also  sub-varieties  of 
the  above,  too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  article.  All  however  possess- 
ing very  similar  characteristics. 

Houdana  are  without  doubt  the  best  of  all  the  French  varieties  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  and  are  certainly  a  great  acquisition  In  an  ex- 
perience of  five  years  with  them,  have  never  known  one  to  show  any  sign 
of  a  desire  to  incubate.  As  to  their  good  qualities,  £  cannot  do  better 
than  copy  from  the  description  of  Lewis  Wight,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
poultry  ]  a  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  breeder  and  lover 
of  fine  fowls.  ^'  This  fowl,  in  many  respects,  resembles  the  Dorking,  and 
the  Dorking  blood  has  evidently  assisted  in  its  formation.  We  believe 
that  a  cross  between  the  latter  and  the  White  Poland  would  not  be  wide 
of  the  mark.  Hoadans  have  the  size,  deep,  compact  body,  short  legs  and 
fifth  toe  of  the  Dorking,  which  in  form  they  closely  resemble,  but  with 
much  less  ofifal  and  smaller  bones.  •  •  •  •  In  weight,  the  Houdan 
is  pre-eminent  among  the  French  breeds.  We  feel  certain  that  by  breed- 
ing for  this  most  useful  quality,  the  fowls  may  be  reared  to  a  greater 
weight  than  even  the  colored  Dorking.  Imported  (from  France),  Houdans 
frequently  want  the  fifth  toe,  evidently  derived  from  the  Dorking:  and  it 
might  at  this  early  period  be  easily  bred  out.  •  •  •  We  have  in  this 
breed  the  size,  form  and  quality  of  the  Dorking,  with  earlier  maturity. 
The  hen  is  a  most  prolific  layer  of  good-sized  eggs,  which  will  almost  in- 
variable be  found  fertile.  The  chickens  feather  rapidly,  but  are  never- 
theless exceedingly  hardy,  perhaps  more  so  than  any  except  Oochlns  or 
Brahmas  (and  White  Leghorns),  and  theiefore  are  easily  raised  with  little 
loss.  They  are  emphatically  the  fowl  for  a  farmer,  and  will  yield  an 
ample  profit  on  good  feeding,  both  in  eggs  and  flesh."    I  will  only  add. 
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to  cross  with  common  fowls,  the  cocks  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  particular 
the  cross  with  Brahma  hens,  which  will  result  in  a  fowl  of  rare  excellence. 

JSra&m^M— Light  and  dark  varieties  are  the  most  desirable  of  the 
Asiatics,  as  well  as  themostvaluableof  the  many  varieties  yet  introduced. 
Except  in  marking  they  are  very  similar  in  their  characteristics.  While, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  fieincy,  we  prefer  the  dark  variety,  others,  for  a  similar 
reason,  prefer  the  light.  They  will  bear  neglect,  confinement^  and  being 
heavily  feathered  can  stand  the  cold  better  than  any  other  fowl.  Early 
hatched  pullets,  with  good  care,  will  fhmish  a  bountifnl  supply  of  eggs 
through  the  winter ;  in  fact,  as  winter  layers,  no  breed  equals  them.  As 
a  table  fowl  we  prefer  them  to  the  Oocbin,  but  they  are  not  equal  to  the 
Dorking,  Houdan,  Dominique  and  some  other  varieties.  For  early  market 
chickens  they  are  unequaled  by  any  for  profit. 

Cochvw — ^May  be  called  the  orignators  of  the  mania,  or  '^  hen  fever  " 
that  raged  from  1847  to  1850  and  '51,  when  fortunes,  almost,  were  spent 
in  procuring  them.  Even  within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  larger 
prices  have  been  paid  for  birds  of  this,  than  any  other  variety — over  three 
hundred  dollars  has  been  paid  for  a  single  trio,  consisting  of  a  cock  and 
two  hens — and  yet  the  introduction  of  this  class  of  fowls  has  been  of 
immense  value  to  the  poultry  stock  of  the  country,  for  wherever  there  hA.s 
been  an  infusion  of  this  blood  a  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  progeny 
has  been  the  result.  The  mania,  absurd  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  has  done 
good  service  by  awakening  a  more  general  interest  in  the  whole  subject 
of  poultry: 

That  Oochins  have  real  merits  does  not  admit  of  a  question.  They  are 
hardy ;  chickens  easily  reared,  though  slow  in  coming  to  maturity.  There 
are  four  varieties  of  them,  partridge,  buff,  white  and  black — all  having 
the  same  general  characteristics,  varying  only  in  color.  Oar  preference, 
however,  is  for  the  partridge  color,  owing  to  having  had  better  success 
with  them,  and  their  plumage  not  fading  like  the  buffs.  Cochins  are, 
however,  inveterate  setters,  it  being  very  difficult  to  break  them  up  when 
once  they  get  fairly  '*  stuck  "  to  the  nest. 

Bantama  are  the  most  beautiful  of  the  poultry  kind,  and  are  an  admirable 
acquisition  to  the  list  of  pets.  Though  their  eggs  are  small,  they  lay 
a  large  number.  We  look  upon  the  game  varieties  of  Bantams  with  the 
most  favor,  as  embodying  the  largest  amount  of  impudence  in  the  least 
compass,  which  seems  to  be  the  great  aim  of  their  existence.  The 
varieties  are  the  same  as  of  the  larger  game.  Of  all  varieties  of  Bantams 
the  productions  of  Sir  John  Seabright  stand  first ;  showing  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  close  and  prudent  application  to  the  principles  of  ^*  breed- 
ing for  a  purpose." 

Ducks* — ^Few  fiEffmers  realize  the  value  of  a  good  variety  of  ducks  upon 
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the  farm.  With  a  good  range,  and  n  running  brook  ducks  can  be  reared 
cheaper,  pound  for  pound,  than  any  other  meat.  We  would  select  either 
the  Bouen — a  gray  duck  of  French  origin,  or  White  Aylesbury — a  white 
duck  of  English  origin.  Birds  of  these  varieties  weigh  eighteen  to  nine- 
teen pounds  per  pair  at  maturity.  Our  preference  is  the  Kouen,  as  they 
are  more  hardy  and  nutture  with  me  sooner  than  the  Aylesbury.  Under 
different  circumstances  the  case  might  be  reversed.  In  plumage,  the 
Aylesbury  certainly  has  the  advantage.  Ducks  should  never  be  allowed  to 
lodge  in  the  same  house  with  the  chickens,  but  should  have  a  separate 
apartment  with  a  stone,  brick  or  cement  floor  if  possible,  which  should  be 
frequently  washed  ^'  down."  Ducks  should  always  be  shut  in  their  house 
at  night  during  the  laying  season,  as  they  lay  their  eggs  in  the  morning, 
and  frequently  drop  them  in  the  water  while  swimming,  if  this  precaution 
is  not  taken. 

The  Black  Cayuga  duck  is  considered  by  many  equal  to  the  above 
named  varieties,  but  such  has  not  been  our  experience. 

Transportation  of  Eggs  for  Hatohikg  is  now  attended  with  good 
success  when  properly  packed,  affording  a  cheap  and  convenient  method 
for  disseminating  purebred  and  choice  fowls  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

We  have  known  hundreds  of  instances  where  eggs  have  been  sent  over 
a  thousand  miles  by  railroad,  and  hatched  a  large  percentage.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  best  breeders  of  this  country  take  this  method  to  procure  the 
best  blood  to  be  found  in  England,  to  improve  their  stock;  eggs  fre- 
quently hatching  as  high  as  seventy-flve  per  cent,  after  crossing  the 
ocean.  Of  course  theie  is  a  risk  in  it;  so  there  is  in  hatching  eggs  pro- 
cured on  a  farm ;  failures  are  of  frequent  Occurrence  there  also.  The  out- 
lay is  however  not  a  large  one,  and  if  you  get  eggs  from  a  reliable 
breeder  and  from  the  same  stock  he  breeds  from  himself,  you  stand  an 
equal  chance  of  getting  the  best  birds. 

We  look  upon  the  improvement  of  our  poultry  stock  as  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  hope  to  see  an  increase  of  interest  in  this  department  at  the 
fairs  of  our  agricultural  societies.  Whatever  variety  you  breed,  keep  it 
pure  and  strive  to  excel;  exhibit  your  birds,  and  compare  notes  with 
other  breeders,  thereby  getting  "posted''  upon  the  points  and  require- 
ments for  a  first  class  fowl.  We  trust  too,  our  State  Agricultural  Society 
will  give  this  department  better  accommodation  in  the  way  of  a  build- 
ing in  which  to  exhibit  the  stock,  and  also  in  the  selection  of  judges 

There  is  little  encouragement,  for  exhibitors,  if  judges  are  selected  who 
know  nothing  of  the  points  of  a  pure  bred  fowl  and  the  requirements  of 
the  standard,  or  are  forced  for  want  of  time,  to  judge  hastily,  and  often 
incorrectly. 
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ESS  AT  THE  OHIO  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION, 

IN  WELLINGTON,  JANUARY,  1872. 


BY  X.  A.  WILLIARD,  A.  M., 

Of  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Lecturer  in  Cornell  University  and  in  the  Maine  State  Agricul- 
tural College ;  Author  of  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry,  etc. 


I  am  pleased  to  meet  the  dairymen  of  Ohio  at  this  great  center  of  your 
interests,  at  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  coantry  cheese  market 
on  the  continent.  The  bailding  np  of  a  cheese  market  of  such  magni- 
tnde  as  this  mast  have  required  great  activity  and  energy  on  the  part  of 
your  commercial  men,  an  amount  of  labor,  an  expenditure  of  capital,  an 
anxiety  and  risk -in  properly  placing  your  goods  in  the  market,  that  is 
very  seldom  appreciated  by  those  who  have  had  uo  experience  in  this  de- 
partment of  labor.  I  have  seen  our  market  at  Little  Falls  grow  up  from 
small  beginnings,  know  something  of  its  advantages,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  such  markets  established  in  other  places,  because  they  are  of  the 
utmost  benefit,  not  only  to  the  farmer  but  to  the  whole  country.  I  have 
seen  Ohio  cheese  abroad  in  New  York  city  and  in  other  places,  but  I  must 
confess  I  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  leally  fine  quality  of  your  cheese 
shown  to  me  yesterday  by  Mr.  Horr.  I  shall  go  back  to  New  York  better 
informed  as  to  the  standard  of  your  goods  than  I  was  before  coming  here. 

But,  while  I  wish  to  give  you  due  credit,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred 
that  yon  have  reached  a  point  beyond  which  no  improvement  can  be  made, 
far  from  it,  but  rather  that  you  have  the  material,  both  in  respect  to  the 
genius  of  your  manufacturers  and  in  the  character  of  your  soil  and 
climate,  to  make  boundless  progress  in  this  department  of  industry.  I  am 
glad  that  it  is  so,  for  I  feel  earnestly  for  the  improvement  and  progress  of 
American  dairying  everywhere. 

VALUE  OP  THE  MILK  CROP. 

The  annual  milk  interest  of  the  United  States  may  be  expressed  by  the 
following  formula :  1,800  quarts  of  milk  at  2Jc.  per  quart=:t42  x  10,000,- 
000  cow8=$420,000,000. 
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The  1,800  qaarts  represent  the  average  annaal  yield  of  a  cow  daring 
the  year.  If  we  pat  the  milking  season  at  300  days,  the  average  yield 
wonld  be  at  the  rate  of  six  qaarts  per  day.  The  1,800  qaarts  woald  make 
abont  360  poands  of  cheese,  or  say  150  poands  of  batter. 

We  have  statistics  showing  pretty  nearly  the  valae  of  the  milk  crop  of 
the  United  States,  in  items,  as  follows : 

Milk  consumed  as  food,  at  2io.  per  quart 1213,000,000 

Condensed  milk 1,000,000 

Batter  product,  700,000,000  lbs.,  at  25o 175,000,000 

Cheese  product,  240,000,000  lbs.,  at  12c.  per  pound 28,600,000 

Value  of  whey  and  sour  milk  from  cheese  and  butter  manufacture,  converted 
into  pork  and  calves 10,000,000 

•  1427,800,000 

A  valae  very  nearly  that  expressd  in  oar  formala. 

Commissioner  Wells,  in  his  report  on  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
United  States  in  1869,  estimates  the  annual  value  of  the  products  of  the 
dairy,  after  dedncting  the  valae  of  products  consumed  on  the  form,  at  $400,- 
000,000.  He  believes  that  his  estimates  fall  considerably  within  the  mark, 
and  in  proof  of  this  assumption  he  instances  the  dietary  of  factory  board- 
ing lioases,  where  the  operatives  were  in  a  large  part  French  Canadians, 
notoriously  frugal  and  simple  in  their  habits,  and  in  which  they  were 
fornished  to  their  own  satisfaction,  which  showed  an  average  consump- 
tion  of  butter  amounting  to  about  $16,51  per  year.  An  average  con- 
sumption for  the  entire  population  taken  at  one  half  this  sum  or  $8,25  por 
head  wonld  result  in  the  expenditure  on  this  account  of  $321,000,000. 

The  consumption  of  milk  to  the  value  of  one  cent  per  day  for  each 
person  wonld  give  an  additicfnal  sum  of  $143,350,000  making  a  total  of 
these  two  items  of  $464,000,000. 

Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  milk,  and  more 
especially  butter,  are  consumed  in  the  families  of  American  laboring  men 
as  well  as  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  and  well  to  do  classes,  will  acknowl- 
edge that  these  estimates  are  low.  These  enormous  values  are  to  be  dis^ 
posed  of  annually,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  dairymen  to  know 
where  tbey  are  placed.  Nearly  the  whole  bulk  of  our  dairy  products  is 
consumed  at  home:  for  if  we  refer  to  official  statistics  we  find  that  about 
60,000,000  pounds  of  cheese,  and  about  7,000,000  pounds  of  low  grade 
butter,  much  of  it  known  under  the  name  of  grease^  go  abroad.  The 
value  of  our  entire  surplus  in  dairy  products  may  be  put  at  the  following 
figures 
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60,000,000  lbs  cheeae,  12o $7,200,000 

7,000,000  lbs  bntt©r,25o 1,750,000 

Condensed  milk 500,000 

Total   J9,450,000 

An  additioual  expenditure  of  24  cents  per  year  for  each  person,  or  two 
cents  per  month  in  any  form  of  dairy  prodnct  would  wipe  out  our  surplus 
and  leave  nothing  to  go  abroad. 

Our  cheese  product,  the  past  year  has  been  sold  exceedingly  low,  and 
the  best  informed  commercial  men  tell  us,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  low  in 
price  for  a  series  of  years.  It  is  a  matter  then  of  some  account  to  devise 
means  by  which  the  dairyman  may  relieve  himself  from  this  very  serious 
trouble  which  threatens  him.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  cheese  pro- 
dnct of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  no  more  than  is  annually 
needed  for  home  consumption,  provided  the  consumption  be  distributed 
properly  over  the  year.  It  is  estimated  that  we  have  30,000,000  of  peo- 
ple who  would  consume  cheese  were  it  of  unexceptional  quality  and  con- 
veniently supplied.  Say  that  each  consumed  8  pounds  a  year  at  a  cost 
of  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  or  $1.20,  and  our  whole  product  would  be  con- 
sumed. At  this  rate  one  cheese  of  sixty-four  ponntfft  Weight  would  sup  • 
ply  a  family  of  eight  persons  for  the  year.  Eight  pounds  a  year  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  about  two  and  a  half  ounces  a  week — a  small  item 
surely,  considering  that  some  men  not  unfrequently  nake  way  with  a 
half  pound  or  more  at  a  meal.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is 
upon  home  markets  that  we  must  rely  in  obtaining  a  fair  compensation 
for  our  products.  There  are  hundreds  of  villages  in  the  United  States 
where  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  pound  of  good  cheese  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other.  We  need  to  introduce  among  us  the  English  system, 
where  every  village  has  its  cheese  store,  and  where  customers  can  be  sup- 
plied with  variety  of  styles  and  qualities,  small  cheeses  as  well  as  large. 
People  cannot  be  expected  to  buy  cheese  unless  it  can  be  conveniently 
had,  and  in  such  form  and  quality  as  will  suit  especial  wants  and  tastes. 
The  American  system  of  depending  upoti  a  foreign  ftarket,  and  forcing 
forward  immense  stocks  in  hot  weather  is  a  vicious  system,  and  must 
always  prove  more  or  less  disastrous.  Let  us  reason  upon  this  matter 
without  any  absurd  theories  or  speculations.  I  shall  appeal  only  to  your 
common  sense  for  a  practical  solution  of  the  question.  I  affirm  the  fac- 
tory system  of  curing  cheese  and  marketing  in  hot  weather  is  grossly 
defective,  is  a  shameful  waste  of  the  hard  earnings  of  dairymen. 
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WHAT  ABE  THK  PACTS ! 

The  great  balk  of  the  factories  in  the  Uaited  States  and  in  Canada  have 
no  conveniences  for  curing  cheese  properly,  and  have  no  provision  for 
accumulated  stocks.  The  cheese  caring  process  is  one  requiring  skill  and 
attention  to  details  second  only  to  the  manipulation  of  the  milk.  The 
fundamental  principles  in  this  department  are  almost  entirely  over-looked 
and  igoored  by  the  cheese  makers  of  this  country.  From  the  time  the 
cheese  goes  from  the  press  to  the  market,  it  is  left  to  take  its  chances  with 
the  weather,  and  its  qaality,  when  produced  from  good  milk,  varies  pre- 
cisely as  the  weather  happens  to  approximate  to  a  certain  uniform  tempera- 
ture. A  temperature  science  verified  by  practical  experience  has  demon- 
strated to  be  the  true  range  of  heat  for  producing  fine  cheese.  We  now 
know  that  the  whole  art  of  cheese  makiog  consists  in  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  a  peculiar  species  of  fungi,  and  that  the  trouble  in  cheese  making 
also  arises  from  another  class  of  fungi,  more  or  less  vicious  in  character, 
which  gets  possession  of  the  milk  and  curds,  or  the  cheese  upon  the  shelf, 
overmastering  the  first-named  organisms,  which  are  the  cheese  makers' 
real  friends.  Their  action  is  altogether  harmful,  and  according  as  they 
have  been  allowed  to  develop  and  take  possession  of  the  cheese  is  the 
product  inferior,  poor,  bad  or  worthless.  Now,  the  useful  class  of  fnngi 
must  have  a  temperature  favorable  to  their  growth  and  development. 
The  cheese  makers'  art  is  to  mould  them  to  his  will,  to  induce  them  to 
perform  a. specific  oflSce,  to  attack  the  casein  or  nitrogenous  elements  of 
the  cheese  and  to  break  it  down  into  a  mellow,  plastic  state,  without  doing 
injury  to  flavor;  in  fine,  to  prepare  it  in  the  best  form  both  as  to  health- 
fulness  and  taste  for  the  human  stomach.  This,  under  certain  conditions, 
it  will  do  with  mathematical  precision  and  certainty.  You  know  how 
plants  and  animals  are  moulded  to  do  the  bidding  of  human  iutelligence ; 
how  Bakewell  produced  his  sheep ;  how  Colliog,  and  Bates,  and  Booth 
have  made  their  Shorthorns  t  How  the  pomologist  has  changed  the  sour 
and  bitter  crab  into  the  large  and  luscious  apple. 

You  see  how  even  inanimate  nature  has  been  made  to  do  our  bidding. 
How  water  in  the  steam  engine  has  become  the  great  propelling  power  of 
the  world  ;  how  lightning  chained  to  the  telegraph  has  been  made  to  talk. 
God  has  given  us  unbounded  limits  of  power  over  animate  and  inanimate 
matter,  providing  we  employ  the  immutable  law  that  governs  it.  So  this 
minute  microscopic  fungi,  under  the  hand  of  intelligence,  will  do  our  bid- 
ding in  the  cheese  vat  and  upon  the  cheese  shelves,  if  we  understand  and 
apply  the  law,  which  the  All  Wise  Creator  has  laid  down  for  the  govern- 
ment of  its  being.    Now  to  obtain  the  best  results,  the  growth  and  devel- 
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ment  of  the  fangi  (or  in  other  words  the  fermentation  of  the  cheese)  must 
be  uniform  and  continuous.  Ton  cannot  induce  excessive  activity  one 
day,  followed  by  a  cessation  or  checking  of  the  process  the  uoxt  day,  and 
so  on,  and  obtain  a  high  standard  product. 

CUEING  HOUSES. 

Cheese  made  from  good  milk  and  with  only  ordinary  skill  in  manufac- 
ture, when  placed  upon  the  shelf  in  a  well  ventilated  cheese  curing  house, 
and  kept  in  a  uniform  temperature  of  70®  to  75®,  will  almost  invariably 
cure  down  fine  in  flavor  and  quality.  The  action  of  these  fungi  (call  it 
fermentation  if  you  choose)  is  peculiar  and  not  yet  fully  understood.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  they  have  the  power  of  converting  casein  into 
fat,  or  a  substance  similar  to  fat»  and  hence  by  attention  in  curing,  a 
cheese  made  from  milk  partially  skimmed  may  have  as  mellow  and  meaty 
an  appearance  and  taste  as  whole  milk  cheese  cured  in  variable  tempera- 
ture. This  is  a  fact  abundantly  proved  by  science,  and  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  by  the  analysis  of  Yoelcker.  This  peculiarity  in  the  manu- 
facture and  curing  of  cheese  was  brought  to  my  notice  in  1866,  during  my 
examination  of  English  dairies.  Mr.  Harding,  the  distinguished  expo- 
nent of  Cheddar  cheese  making  in  Epgland  always  insisted  that  the  good- 
ness and  delicate  flavor  of  the  cheese  depended  as  much  upon  the  temper- 
ature and  manner  of  curing,  as  upon  any  extra  manipulation  in  making. 
He  affirmed  that  by  keeping  the  temperature  of  his  curing  room  at  70°, 
without  variation,  he  could  remove  a  considerable  portion  of  cream  fk'om 
the  milk,  and  then  be  able  to  make  a  cheese  that  would  sell  in  the  Lon- 
don market  for  the  highest  price.  It  was  his  usual  custom  to  take  the 
cream  from  the  night's  milk,  and  I  have  never  seen  or  tasted  cheese  more 
perfect  in  flavor,  or  with  more  of  the  characteristics  of  what  we  term 
'^  fine  cheese,"  than  that  which  I  ate  nt  his  table.  His  curing  room  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  nest  of  iron  pipes,  which  are  supplied  with  hot  water  from 
the  boiler  below,  whenever  the  temperature  of  the  curing  room  falls  below 
70"^.  In  the  low,  even  temperature  of  England,  his  curing  room,  built  in 
with  heavy  walls  of  hollow  brick,  and  with  ample  provision  for  ventila- 
tion, seldom  varied  in  temperature  from  70^.  I  have  experimented  suffi- 
ciently in  my  own  dairy  to  know  that  with  good  milk  and  with  a  good 
curing  room  kept  at  70^  to  75^  there  is  no  necessity  for  bad  flavor,  and 
that  cheese  can  ba  kept  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  and  retain  that 
mild,  rich,  nutty  taste  which  the  English  so  justly  characterize  as  the 
best  manufacture.  I  feel  in  earnest  about  this  matter  of  curing  cheese, 
because  I  am  convinced  its  neglect  is  the  great  fault  of  American  facto- 
tories.  The  complaint  is  quite  common  that  American  cheese  will  not 
28A 
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keep.  The  secret  of  long  keeping  cheese  is  not  so  much  in  its  manufac- 
tare  as  in  the  milk  from  which  we  make  the  cheese  and  in  its  curing.  Oar 
dairy-men  complain  that  prices  are  low  and  are  seeking  for  a  remedy. 
The  remedy  lies  in  better  milk  and  in  larger  and  better  curing  houses. 

In  New  York  there  is  not  a  single  factory  within  my  knowledge  that 
can  hold  cheese  over  in  hot  weather  and  retain  its  flavor.  Even  under 
our  system  of  weekly  sales  immense  quantities  of  July  and  August  cheese 
is  overheated  and  tainted  in  flavor  when  it  leaves  the  factory.  Then 
there  is  not  one  factory  in  a  hundred  that  can  hold  more  than  six 
or  eight  weeks'  make  of  cheese.  Tou  hear  of  immense  shipihentfi  of 
cheese  in  hot  weather  and  at  low  prices.  Well,  the  factories  are  farced 
to  sell.  They  say^  '^we  dare  not  keep  it,  for  it  is  beginning  to  turn 
in  flavor,  besides  our  rooms  are  full  and  it  must  be  sold."  Now  is  it  any 
wonder  that  dealers  buy  low  and  that  dairymen  are  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage? Why,  my  friends,  you  and  I  and  everybody  else  will  buy  as 
cheaply  as  we  can.  Has  it  not  become  a  proverb  that  <<  you  cannot  real- 
ize the  full  value  on  forced  sales  t "  Now  this  is  the  condition  of  the 
American  cheese  market  during  a  large  part  of  the  year  and  England 
knows  it,  and  our  own  cheese  dealers  know  it.  But  the  dealers  after 
purchasing  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  goods  quickly,  especially  in  hot 
weather.  They  have  an  article  upon  their  hands  which  they  know  is  con- 
stantly depreciating,  and  is  liable  to  be  lost  altogether,  and  so  they  shift 
the  responsibility  as  soon  as  may  be,  making  what  margin  Xhey  can.  It 
is  known  that  much  of  our  cheese  will  not  keep,  and  shippers  are  on  net- 
tles until  they  clear  their  warehouses  of  stocks  as  fast  as  tbey  come  in. 
It  is  this  over  anxiety,  this  hot  haste  to  have  our  product  change  hands 
for  fear  of  loss  that  brings  prices  down.  You  will  observe  that  English 
Cheddar  holds  its  own  at  76s  to  80s  the  cwt.,  year  after  year ;  why  1  be- 
cause it  can  be  held  a  long  time  without  depreciating. 

Oh,  my  friends,  I  sometimes  feel  tired  and  discouraged  in  talking  to 
people  who  have  no  eyes  to  see  and  no  ears  to  hear.  It  takes  such  a 
long,  long  time  for  men  to  get  out  of  the  old  and  deeply  worn  rut.  Life 
is  so  short  and  it  seems  to  be  such  a  waste  to  be  always  plodding — ^plod- 
ding  along  in  a  palpable  error. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVB  OTJEINa  BOOMS. 

But  you  will  ask,  in  what  way  can  curing  rooms  be  improved,  and  in 
what  way  can  the  buildings  already  erected  be  utilized  f  In  the  first 
place,  whenever  possible  I  would  have  a  cellar  under  the  dry  house;  I 
would  have  it  six  or  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  the  walls  rising  above 
the  ground  two  or  three  feet,  or  of  a  height  sufficient  to  give  an  abund- 
ance of  sunlight  throughout  the  whole  basement.    I  would  have  this 
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room  10  to  12  feet  high  in  the  eZear,  and  the  bottom  should  be  thoroughly 
underdrained.  Then  the  floor  should  be  grouted  and  covered  with 
cement  or  flagging,  so  that  no  leakage  or  accumulation  of  slops  is  possi- 
ble. Yeutilators  with  wickets  should  be  arranged  leading  to  the  rooms 
above  or  to  the  roof.  Such  a  basement  would  add  very  much  to  the 
capacity  of  the  dry-house,  and  by  attention  to  drainage  and  ventilation, 
may  be  kept  at  a  low  temperature  during  hot  weather.  It  may  be  pro- 
vided with  hot  water  for  heating  if  necessary,  the  pipes  connecting  with 
the  boiler  so  that  heat  may  be  supplied  at  any  time  with  little  expense. 
Here  I  would  place  a  part  at  least  of  the  cheese  made  in  hot  weather,  and 
all  such  cheese  as  could  not  be  readily  marketed  at  a  good  price.  Sup- 
posing every  fkctory  had  a  cool  place  for  storing  but  200  cheeses  in  hot 
weather,  the  quantity  in  the  aggregate  would  be  very  considerable. 

There  are  over  a  thousand  factories  in  the  State  of  ]S'ew  York  alone ; 
say  that  there  are  1,500  in  all  that  can  store  300  cheeses  each,  above  pre- 
sent capacity;  the  gross  amount  would  be  27,000,000  pounds.  This 
amount  kept  from  the  markets  in  hot  weather — safely  kept  with  no  fear 
of  deterioration  but  retaining  its  flavor,  and  growing  better  in  quality — 
would  so  relieve  the  trade  that  good  prices  would  probably  result  on  that 
shipped.  I  would  not  advise  the  Tceeping  of  cheese  at  any  time  when  fair 
living  prices  can  he  obtained  for  it  Then  I  would  adopt  the  Crosier  plan 
of  leading  the  cold  air  from  the  ice-house.  In  this  plan  two  conductors 
go  down  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ice-house.  They  are  made  of  boards 
eight  inches  wide  and  an  inch  thick,  with  holes  bored  in  them.  The 
holes  allow  the  cold  air  to  enter  from  the  ice,  and  it  pours  in  a  stream  from 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  into  the  room.  The  temperature  of  the  air  as  it 
comes  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  tubes  is  about  35  deg.  With  thick  walls 
and  with  high  windows,  he  is  able  to  lower  the  mercury  to  62  deg.,  and 
even  lower  in  the  hottest  July  weather. 

Sometimes  he  closes  one  tube  to  keep  the  room  from  growing  too  cold. 
The  draft  is  strongest  in  the  hottest  weather.  By  this  arrangement,  and 
the  hot  water  pipes,  the  desired  temperature  may  be  secured  the  season 
through.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  best  plan  for  securing  an  uniform 
temperature ;  I  give  that  which  is  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  which 
has  been  found  to  be  practicable,  to  show  you  that  such,  an  arrangement 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  factory ;  and  that  this  matter  of  controlling 
temperatures  is  not  so  difficult  as  dairymen  have  been  led  to  imagine. 
By  this  simple  arangemeut,  probably,  the  room  immediately  over  the 
basement,  (if  outer  walls  were  properly  constructed)  could  also  be  made 
cool  enough  in  hot  weather.  I  would  have  every  factory  have  a  store- 
room sufficient  to  hold  all  the  hot  weather  cheese,  so  that  at  no  time  to 
be  forced  to  sell  on  account  of  room. 
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'Sow,  I  have  tried  to  show  you  some  of  the  advantages  that  would  result 
in  curing  cheese  properly  and  in  having  sufficient  storeroom  to  hold  a 
certain  amount  of  hot  weather  cheese  during  hot  weather.  I^et  me  illus- 
trate how  this  course  would  be  likely  to  aflFect  the  market.  In  the  first 
place  the  quality  and  flavor  would  be  improved.  In  the  second  place  by 
withholding  a  portion  of  your  stock,  and  not  crowding  the  market  at  a 
time  when  the  hot  weather  makes  it  a  fearfal  risk  for  dealers  to  handle 
large  quantities,  you  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  price  for  what  you  do  sell. 
This  is  a  natural  consequence  and  is  one  of  the  laws  of  trade.  By  push- 
ing your  whole  product  forward  the  risk  and  the  glut  in  the  market,  • 
forces  prices  down,  as  it  has  the  past  year,  to  11  and  12  cents.  But  sup- 
pose you  hold  back  a  third  of  your  make,  selling  two-thirds  at  increased 
rates,  or  for  what  it  is  worth,  say  16c.  Take  300  pounds  of  cheese  for  in- 
stance as  an  illustration.  The  300  pounds  at  lie.  would  be  $33,00.  That 
represents  the  present  system.  But  if  you  keep  back  100  pounds  selling 
the  200  pounds  at  16  cents  you  have  $32,00,  or  within  one  dollar  of  the 
receipts  first  namied,  and  the  100  pounds  remaining  back.  In  other  words 
the  100  pounds  remaining  in  your  curing  room  if  sold  at  one  cent  per 
pound  would  bring  you  out  even  with  sales  made  according  to  the  first 
system.  This  is  the  English  plan.  They  do  not  force  forward  their 
goods  in  hot  weather  when  they  mu8t  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  on  account  of 
depreciation  and  decay  from  heat ;  but  they  sell  only  so  much  as  will  go 
freely  into  consumption  at  a  good  price. 

GOOD  MILK. 

I  have  said  that  one  great  fault  in  American  cheese  making  to-day  is 
in  the  curing  of  the  cheese.  I  have  said  that  with  proper  attention  to 
curing,  and  with  only  ordinary  skill  in  manipulating  good  milk  a  first 
class  product  can  be  made,  and  I  reiterate  the  affirmation,  but  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  that  part  of  the  affirmation  expressed  in  the  two  words 
•'  good  milk.^  We  have  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  New  York  about  *'  fancy 
cheese,"  and  high  skill  in  cheese-making.  Some  factories  have  a  great 
name  in  this  respect,  and  the  cheese-makers  who  manage  these  have  an 
exceedingly  high  reputation.  They  command  high  salaries  and  are 
eagerly  sought  after.  Cheese-makers  from  a  distance  frequently  come  to 
visit  these  noted  factories  to  learn  the  art  of  making  **  a  fancy  product," 
and  tbiey  do  learn  it,  but  when  they  go  back  to  their  own  factory  and 
commence  practicing  upon  their  learning,  they  not  unfrequently  fail  to 
make  any  better  product  than  before.  Again,  sometimes,  a  fancy 
factory,  with  its  skilled  manager  suddenly  falls  into  the  back  ground. 
Dealers  say  <<  he  is  off  the  track,"  and  patrons  complain  that  the  cheese- 
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maker  is  getting  careless  and  negligent.  Ah !  my  friends,  this  cheese- 
making  business  is  a  serious  thing  at  times,  I  can  assure  you,  and 
especially  so  when  one  "  gets  oflf  the  track"  \7ith0ut  knowing  where  the 
trouble  lies,  and  lies  awake  at  night  and  does  all  in  his  power  to  get  back 
again.  And  then  to  hear  disparaging  remarks,  and  the  grumbling  of 
patrons  about  being  beaten  in  sales  by  a  neighboring  factory.  I  have 
seen  such  things  a  great  many  times  and  I  have  felt  a  sympathy  for  these 
men  in  their  troubles,  because  I  have  known  that  often  they  are  not  to 
blame.  No.  When  an  experienced  cheese-maker  is  attentive  to  his  business, 
'*  and  gets  off  the  track,"  his  trouble  generally  comes  from  imperfect  milk, 
unsuspected  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  at  the  factory.  I  do  not  mean  im- 
perfect milk  resulting  from  want  of  cleanliness  and  the  general  care  of  milk 
after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow ;  that  matter  has  been  discussed  from  time 
to  time  at  our  dairy  conventions,  and  farmers  ought  to  be  pretty  well 
informed  upon  the  evils  coming  from  such  filthy  practices.  Dairymen,  it 
is  true,  are  not  generally  up  to  the  mark  in  this  respect,  for  there  are  vast 
quantities  of  cheese  every  year  injured  on  this  account.  But  you  will 
understand  that  among  the  <*  gilt  edged  factories,"  this  matter  of  cleanli- 
uess  is  becoming  more  and  more  rigidly  enfored  among  patrons.  I^ow, 
the  question  upon  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention,  is  concerning 
those  causes  of  bad  milk  lying  back  of  these  common  and  flagrant  ones. 
The  dairyman  may  be  one  of  those  fastidiously  neat  men,  who  takes  pride 
in  having  everything  neat  and  clean  about  the  dairy  buildings  in  respect 
to  his  milk.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  convince  such  a  man  that  he  is  deliver- 
ing bad  milk  ;  and  the  cheese  maker  at  the  time  of  receiving  it  at  the 
factory  may  not  even  be  able  to  detect,  or  even  have  cause  to  suspect  its 
being  bad,  but  nevertheless  it  is  bad,  and  becomes  the  means  of  getting 
the  cheese  maker  off  the  track. 

Perhaps  the  most  prolific  cause  of  bad  milk  in  such  instances,  results 
from  the  cows  drinking  the  water  of  stagnant  pools,  tramping  through 
swails  of  mud  which  are  alive  with  filthy  organisms  of  decomposing  vege- 
table or  animal  matter.  I  need  only  to  refer  you  to  some  facts  coming 
under  my  own  observation,  and  the  result  of  scientific  investigation  by 
Professor  Law,  of  Cornell  University,  to  show  you  how  milk  may  be 
spoiled  while  the  dairyman  suspects  nothing  wrong. 

INHALOG  BAD  ODOBS. 

Experience  and  scientific  investigation  have  established  the  fact  that 
milk  is  spoiled  in  the  cow's  bag,  simply  on  account  of  the  cows  inhaling 
bad  odors  while  at  pasture.    We  have  numerous  instances  where  dea 
coned  calves  thrown  out  and  left  exposed  in  a  portion  of  the  pasture — 
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where  dead  horses,  and  the  carcasses- of  other  aDimals  have  been  allowed 
to  patrify  in  snch  places  that  the  cows  inhaling  the  stench  from  these  de- 
caying remains  of  animal  matter,  the  milk  has  taken  a  pntrid  taiDt  before 
being  drawn  from  the  bag.  This  taint  may  not  be  perceptible  the  moment 
it  is  drawn  any  more  than  the  physician  can  detect  small-pox  in  a  person 
who  has  recently  been  exposed  to  that  disease,  bnt  the  seeds  or  germs  of 
pntrifactlon  may  be  there  nevertheless,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  milk,  begin 
to  show  themselves,  and  to  give  trouble  to  the  cheese  maker,  before  his 
cnrds  are  ready  for  the  press.  Or  if  he  succeeds  in  getting  the  curds  in 
press  without  much  difficulty,  the  cheese  not  unfrequently  shows  an  early 
taint,  decays  quickly,  and  turns  out  bad.  The  troubles  from  this  source 
are  much  more  frequent  and  produce  more  extensive  evils  than  are  com- 
monly supposed. 

MILK  TAINTED  BY  DUST  AND  BY  BAD  WEATHEE. 

I  have  seen  numerous  cases  where  the  milk  has  received  a  taint  from  par- 
ticles of  dust  falling  from  the  cows  into  the  pail  while  milking,  and  unsus- 
pected of  doing  harm  by  the  milker.  Cows  that  are  allowed  to  pass  through 
sloughs  of  mud,  places  filled  with  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  get  their  udders  and  bodies  more  or  less  bespattered  with  this 
filth.  At  the  time  of  milking  this  dirt  has  become  dry,  and  the  more 
bulky  portions  may  have  fallen  off,  bnt  enough  remains  to  form  a  dust 
which,  in  the.process  of  milking,  enters  the  milk  and  thus  the  seeds  of  a 
filthy  decomposition  are  sown.  You  may  not  be  able  to  detect  anything 
bad  in  snch  milk  for  an  hour  or  so  after  milking,  or  when  it  arrives  at 
the  factory,  but  it  is  nevertheless  bad  and  will  cause  trouble,  either  while 
the  milk  and  curds  are  being  manipulated,  or  in  the  flavor  of  the  cheese 
upon  the  shelf.  Farmers  generally  have  not  understood  or  appreciated 
these  things.  They  have  been  looking  wholly  to  the  art  of  the  manu- 
facturer for  securing  a  good  product,  assuming  so  long  as  milk  can  be 
got  to  the  factory  before  it  sours,  or  before  it  becomes  rotten  or  stinks, 
all  responsibility  is  shifted  upon  other  shoulders  than  their  own. 

And  in  this  connection  I  must  refer  you  to  two  notable  cases  illustrat- 
ing the  point  in  question.  In  the  summer  of  1870,  while  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
L.  B.  Arnold,  of  Tompkins  county,  New  York,  I  saw  an  instance  of  dust 
innoculating  milk  brought  to  the  factory.  When  the  milk  was  received 
at  the  factory  window,  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  taint  from  any  par- 
ticular dairy.  The  delivery  from  the  several  patrons  went  into  the  vat 
together,  and  was  set  in  the  usual  manner  with  rennet.  But  during  the 
process  of  heating  up  the  curds  a  most  intensely  foul  and  disagreeable 
odor  was  emitted.    The  cheese  maker  sent  for  Mr.  Arnold  and  mysel 
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and  we  went  down  to  the  fSEMStory  together.  We  fonnd  the  cnrds,  then 
about  half  scalded,  giving  off  a  stench  exceedingly  offensive — a  smell  like 
that  comiog  from  a  nasty  mud-hole  stirred  up  and  exposed  to  the  air  in 
hot  weather.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  peculiar  odor,  and  I  suggested 
at  once  that  some  of  the  patrons  were  allowing  their  cows  to  slake  their 
thirst  from  stagnant  pools.  He  afterwards  traced  the  milk  to  its  source 
and  found  the  trouble  to  come  from  one  patron,  who,  after  turning  his 
his  cows  to  the  after  feed,  had  allowed  them  to  cross  a  narrow  slough 
where  particles  of  mud  adhering  to  the  udder  and  hair,  and  becoming 
dry,  the  dust  entered  the  milk  during  the  milking,  and  had  introduced  a 
class  of  fungi  which  by  their  multiplication  spoiled  the  milk.  The  patron 
had  meant  no  harm.  He  had  taken  every  precaution  so  far  as  his  knowl- 
edge extended  for  the  delivery  of  good  milk,  and  on  correcting  the  fault 
the  trouble  ceased.  Another  case  is  in  point,  and  which  occurred  the 
past  summer,  1871.  Prof.  Law,  of  Cornell  University,  gets  his  supply  of 
of  milk  fi'om  a  milk-man.  One  day  during  the  hot  weather  he 
observed  a  peculiarity  in  the  cream  rising  on  the  milk  furnished  by  the 
milk  man.  It  appeared  to  be  ropy,  and  on  subjecting  it  to  an  examina- 
tion under  a  powerful  microscope,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  large  number 
of  living  organisms  in  different  stages  of  growth.  Pushing  his  investi- 
gations further,  the  Professor  called  upon  the  milk  man  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  management  and  keep  of  his  cows,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  milk  was  cared  for.  Here  he  found,  on  looking  over  the  premises, 
that  the  cows,  for  lack  of  good  clean  water — the  season  being  unusually 
dry — were  forced  to  slake  their  thirst  in  a  stagnant  pool  located  in  a 
muddy  swale.  Taking  specimens  of  this  water  and  examining  it  under 
the  microscope,  the  same  class  of  organisms  was  found  as  those  in  the 
milk.  It  was  now  pretty  evident  where1;be  cause  of  the  trouble  lay  ;  but 
to  make  the  matter  more  clear,  specimens  of  blood  were  taken  from  the 
cows,  and  examined  under  the  microscope,  when  these  also  were  found,  to 
contain  the  same  class  of  organisms. 

The  animals,  on  applying  thermometer  tests  for  determining  health  and 
disease,  were  found  to  be  hot  and  feverish,  thus  showing  that  these  living 
organisms  introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  filthy  water  and  taken 
into  the  circulation,  and  by  their  power  of  reproduction  and  multiplica- 
tion in  the  blood,  became  the  source  of  disease.  Investigating  still  fur- 
ther, a  particle  of  the  filthy  water  was  introduced  into  milk  free  from 
such  organisms,  and  known  from  tests  to  be  in  good  order,  and  ip  a  short 
time  the  same  filthy  organisms  multiplied  and  took  possession  of  it  in 
vast  numbers,  producing  the  same  character  of  milk  as  that  first  noticed. 
Other  experiments  and  investigations  were  made,  but  all  similar  in  result 
to  those  I  have  described. 
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These  facts  are  of  very  great  importance  to  dairymen,  and  althoagh  it 
was  known  that  the  milk  from  cows  drinking  the  pntrid  and  foul  water  of 
sloughs  and  mud  holes  had  caused  much  trouble  at  cheese  factories,  still 
dairymen  hardly  appreciated  the  full  extent  of  the  trouble  or  were  aware 
of  the  precise  nature  of  the  injury  caused  by  such  water.  If  the  lives  of 
those  foul  organisms  are  not  destroyed  when  taken  up  by  cows  in  their 
drink,  but  pass  into  the  circulation,  tainting  the  blood,  entering  the  secre- 
tions and  establishing  their  filthy  abode  in  the  milk,  there  to  increase  and 
multiply  in  vast  numbers,  causing  the  milk  to  be  a  mass  of  filth  ;  then  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  persons  partaking  of  this  milk,  even  when 
freshly  drawn,  are  liable  to  have  their  blood  also  inoculated  and  thereby 
contract  disease.  Who  can  say  that  malignant  fevers  and  fatal  epidemics 
do  not  often  originate  from  these  sources  f  The  facts  brought  out  in  these 
investigations  would  seem  to  warrant  the  supposition.  At  any  rate  they 
are  sufficiently  startling,  and  should  arrest  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  ithe  care  of  milk  stock,  and  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  milk 
freely.  They  prove  that  clean  water  is  at  least  a  prerequisite  for  the  cow 
to  yield  good,  healthy  milk,  and  that  there  is  more  danger  in  allowing 
stock  to  slake  thirst  in  foul,  stagnant  pools,  than  has  commonly  been  sup- 
posed. 

In  my  report  upon  English  Dairies  in  1866,  made  to  the  American 
Dairymen's  Association,  I  called  attention  to  the  character  of  English 
milk  as  cleaner  than  ours,  and  I  attributed  the  finer  flavored  cheese  of 
England,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  one  cause.  DS'othing  struck  me  with 
more  force  than  the  care  taken  by  the  Cheddar  dairymen  of  Somerset- 
shire to  get  good  milk.  The  pastures  are  well  drained  and  provided  with 
an  abundance  of  clear,  running  water.  There  are  no  filthy  pools  or  mud- 
holes  where  cows  are  allowed  to  tramp  and  wallow  in  search  of  water. 
The  milking  sheds  are  open  on  one  side,  paved  with  stone  and  cement. 
There  is  sufficient  incline  back  of  the  cows,  so  that  all  the  filth  flows  into 
the  stone  gutters,  and  after  milking,  all  the  droppings  are  removed  and 
the  floors  and  gutters  are  flushed  with  water,  so  that  everything  is  clean 
and  sweet  for  the  next  milking.  The  liquid  excrements  and  washings  are 
conducted  into  a  tank  sunk  into  the  ground,  outside  the  milk-house,  and 
from  thence  as  occasion  requires  are  applied  to  growing  crops.  You  will 
see  that  under  this  system  of  clean  pastures,  clean  stables,  and  dean 
dairy-houses,  a  better  milk  is  obtained  than  with  us,  and  thus  with  proper 
attention  to  curing  cheese  on  the  shelf,  the  Englishman  with  less  skill 
than  ourselves  in  cheese  manufacture  is  enabled  to  make  a  superior 
product. 

I  am  convinced  that  unless  the  dairymen  of  America  commence  at  once 
to  pay  attention  to  cleanliness  in  pastures,  not  only  in  regard  to  slough 
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holes,  bat  the  eradication  of  weeds,  providing  stock  with  an  abundance 
of  fresh,  clean  water,  together  with  attention  to  caring  cheese,  European 
manufacturers  will  soon  outstrip  us  in  the  race  ^'for  making  fine  goods." 
The  factory  system  is  now  being  established  in  Europe.  All  our  Inven- 
tions and  appliances  are  eagerly  sought  after  and  every  good  thing  dis- 
covered by  us  adopted.  England,  Sweden,  Germany,  Eussia,  Holland 
and  Switzerland  are  adopting  our  factory  system.  Under  monarchical 
governments  and  hereditary  land-tenures  like  those  of  Europe,  the  farmer 
is  compelled  by  his  landlord  to  farm  in  certain  directions,  and  the  result 
is  a  systematic  regular  course  of  husbandry  by  which  better  results  are 
obt>ained  than  with  us,  where  every  farmer  does  his  work  in  a  hap-hazard 
way  without  any  regard  to  science,  or  a  rational  system  of  culture. 
Dead  carcasses  exposed  to  the  air  to  putrify,  cess-pools  reeking  with 
filth,  stagnant  water  filled  with  decomposing  vegetable  matters,  are  re- 
garded as  public  nuisances,  and  those  permitting  them  on  their  premises 
are  liable  to  criminal  prosecution. 

1^0 w  in  regard  to  milk,  we  are  no  longer  left  to  grope  along  blindly  in 
the  dark.  Hallier,  Pasteur,  and  a  host  of  other  distinguished  investiga- 
tors have,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  demonstrated  how  milk  is 
changed  from  its  normal  condition  by  fungi — ^how  these  minute  organisms 
emanating  from  filthy  matter  get  possession  of  the  milk,  and  convert  it 
into  a  state  similar  to  that  substance  from  which  they  emanate ;  and  it 
is  from  this  standpoint,  established  as  a  truth  by  scientists,  that  Ameri- 
can dairymen  must  base  their  operations.  The  trouble  heretofore  has 
been  that  we  had  no  sufficiently  established  starting  point.  We  were  ex- 
perimenting with  the  effect^  without  understanding  definitely  the  nature 
of  the  catise. 

But  noWy  clearly  understanding  the  cause  an^  its  effects,  we  can  apply 
the  remedy.  I  have  no  dQubt  the  terrible  disease  known  under  the  name 
of  '^  milk-sickness,"  so  prevalent  in  Indiana  and  other  parts  of  the  West 
in  hot  weather,  will  be  traced  to  certain  species  of  fungi  in  the  milk, 
derived  from  bad  water  or  some  vegetable  decomposition.  These  enter 
the  circulation  of  the  animal  and  poison  the  milk,  and  it  is  not  the  result 
of  any  poisonous  plant  the  cows  eat. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE! 

What  then,  you  will  ask,  shall  we  do  to  relieve  ourselves  from  these 
difficulties!  I  would  urge  (and  oh!  my  friends,  I  Wish  I  had  language 
and  persuasive  power  sufficient  to  have  you  feel  with  me  the  deep  neces- 
sity of  attention  to  this  matter,)  I  would  urge  that  every  £a.ctory  and 
and  dairy  association  call  its  patrons  and  members  together  before  the 
commencement  of    cheese  making.      Let  the  necessity  of  producing 
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healthy  milk  be  clearly  stated  and  discussed,  then  let  a  manager  be 
appointed  to  keep  a  daily  record  as  to  the  condition  of  all  milk  delivered. 
Clothe  him  with  authority  to  examine  the  farms  where  the  milk  is  pro- 
duced, agree  upon  a  set  of  rules  that  shall  impose  a  fine,  or  a  lower  per- 
centage of  product  upon  the  patron  delivering  milk  from  over-driven, 
over  heated  cows,  and  from  cows  kept  in  pastures  where  the  abuses  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  permitted.  Let  the  manager  reject  all  milk 
he  knows  to  be  imperfect  Adopt  Mr.  Gail  Borden's  plan  of  testing  milk 
by  samples,  in  which,  standard  of  lactometer,  temperature,  cream,  feed 
of  cows,  condition  of  milk  as  to  souring  and  flavor  are  all  noted  from 
day  to  day,  and  the  average  summed  up  at  the  close  of  the  week.  In 
this  way  you  soon  discover  from  what  source  the  bad  milk  comes.  In 
this  way  you  make  progress  and  your  product  will  take  the  lead  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

My  friends,  this  work  of  education  must  begin,  sooner  or  later;  the 
longer  you  put  it  oflF,  the  more  money  you  throw  away  in  a  useless,  wan- 
ton waste.  I  have  some  experience  in  farming,  and  I  know  that  he  who 
works  with  his  hands  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  fruit  of  his  labor  in  this 
miserable  way.  Providence  imposes  a  curse  upon  those  who  knowingly 
make  a  willful  waste,  and  the  poisoning  of  milk  is  not  only  willful,  but 
wicked.  I  do  not  say  but  that  many,  perhaps  all  of  you,  within  reach  of 
my  voice,  may  have  of  your  abundance  to  spare,  but  if  you  have,  let  it  go 
to  those  unfortunate  creatures  starving  in  garrets,  suffering  from  cruel 
disease.  The  poor  everywhere  claim  our  charity.  God  honors  them  that 
give,  but  this  wanton  waste  helps  nobody,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  a 
positive  evil,  since  one  man's  bad  milk  injures  all  the  good  milk  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact. 

ELECTRICAIi  INFLUENCE  —  CAUSE  OF  MILK  SOURING  IN  THUNDER 

STORMS. 

The  fangi  theory  serves  to  explain  many  things  concerning  milk  here- 
tofore shrouded  in  mystery.  Take,  for  instance,  the  well  known  fact  that 
milk  rapidly  turns  sour  during  or  after  a  thunder  storm.  A  good  many 
reasons  have  been  assigned  as  the  cause,  but  I  have  seen  none  giving  so 
satisfactory  an  explanation  as  that  resulting;  from  the  experiments  of 
Andrew  Cross.  It  is  now  forty-six  years  since  the  British  Association 
and  the  world  at  large  were  startled  by  a  statement  that  a  man  unknown 
to  public  fame  had  not.only  succeeded  in  producing  known  combinations 
of  existing  substances  by  means  of  electricity,  but  some  combinations 
novel  even  to  chemists.  Shortly  afterwards,  it  was  announced  that  the 
same  person  had  produced  an  unknown  species  of  insect  life  by  electrical 
experiments,  or,  at  all  events,  insect  life  had  been  produced  in  positions 
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that  would  have  been  destractive  to  life,  or  the  germs  of  life,  if  placed 
there  accidentally.  This  man,  then,  unknown  to  fame,  was  Andrew 
Cross,  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  England,  whose  death  occurred  in  1855, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  He  had,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  filled  his 
house  with  electrical  apparatus,  and  even  extended  it  to*  the  trees  of  his 
park.  Here  he  experimented  year  after  year,  simulating  in  his  laboratory 
some  of  the  hitherto  most  mysterious  of  the  processes  of  nature.  He 
pursued  this  line  of  research  for  more  than  thirty  years,  totally  unknown 
to  the  world,  when,  in  1837,  he  was,  in  a  manner,  discovered  by  the 
British  Association.  Being  induced  to  attend  a  meeting  of  that  body 
at  Bristol,  he  and  his  researches  became  known  to  Dr.  Buckland,  who 
took  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  them  and  introducing  Mr.  Gross  as  a 
man  unconnected  with  any  scientific  body,  who  had  actually  made  no  less 
than  twenty-four  minerals  and  even  crystaline  quartz.  The  audience 
regarded  him  with  astonishment,  and  their  feelings  were  wrought  up  to  a 
high  pitch  when  they  heard  himself  relate  his  experiments  and  their  re- 
sults. He  owned  to  having  made  crystals  of  quartz  and  aragonite,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  lead,  and  copper,  snlphurets  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  silver,  and 
antimony,  besides  more  than  one  hundred  other  artificial  minerals.  He 
considered  it  possible  to  make  even  the  diamond,  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  every  kind  of  mineral  could  yet  be  formed  by  the  ingenuity  of 
man. 

The  crystal  producing  operations  were  the  subject  of  nearly  unmixed 
admiration,  and  for  some  months  Mr.  Gross  stood  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame 
as  a  great  and  original  discoverer  in  science.  People  spoke  of  his  making 
crystals,  without  either  seeing  that  he  in  reality  only  arranged  the  condi- 
tions under  which  nature  did  the  work,  or  imagining  that  such  creative 
effort  as  they  attributed  to  him  involved  any  impiety.  It  was  by  and  by 
announced,  and  unauthoritatively,  that  while  Mr.  Gross  was  experiment- 
ing with  some  highly  caustic  solutions  out  of  contact  with  atmospheric 
air,  there  had  appeared,  as  if  gradually  growing  from  specks,  between  the 
poles  of  the  voltaic  circuit,  certain  insects  of  the  aearus  tribe.  The  truth 
was  this :  Mr.  Gross  had  contrived  a  little  apparatus  for  the  deposition  of 
crystals  of  silica  in  a  lump  of  stone,  through  the  agency  of  a  voltaic 
trough.  After  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  he  observed  a  few  small  whitish 
specks  on  the  surface  of  the  electrified  stone.  On  the  eighteenth  day 
these  specks  had  expanded,  and  from  the  surface  of  each  seven  or  eight 
filaments  were  thrown  out,  but  without  exciting  any  surprise  on  the  part 
of  the  observer,  for  embryo  minerals  exhibited  similar  phases  in  their 
passage  to  the  crystalized  state.  Soon,  however,  the  swelling  specks 
assumed  the  aspect  of  insects  standing  erect  on  the  bristles  which  formed 
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their  tails^  and  on  the  28th  day  Mr.  Cross  distinctly  saw  them  move  their 
legs.  Imagine  the  surprise  of  an  experimenter  who  had  come  looking  for 
a  simple  mineral  bat  had  found — ^life !  There  could  be  no  mistake  about 
the  matter.  The  creatures  were  no  mocking  insect  apparitions — ^for  in  a 
few  days  they  detached  themselves  from  the  stone,  and  began  to  roam 
about  like  other  independent  animals.  Loathsome  things  they  certainly 
were,  for  they  belonged  apparently  to  the  genus  acarus,  which  is  famous 
for  its  ugliness,  and  which  numbers  some  of  the  most  nauseous  parasites 
in  creation  in  its  ranks.  But  they  continued  to  increase,  and  in  the  course 
of  not  many  weeks  at  least  a  hundred  were  charmed  into  life.  ^^How]*' 
was  the  question.  To  this  Mr.  Cro^s  attempted  to  give  no  decisive  an- 
swer. '*  I  have  never  ventured  an  opinion,''  said  he,  many  years  after- 
ward, '^  on  the  cause  of  their  birth,  and  for  very  good  reason,  I  am  unable 
to  form  one."  The  simplest  solution  of  the  problem  which  occurred  to  me 
was  that  they  were  from  ova  deposited  by  insects  floating  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  hatched  by  electric  action.  Still  I  could  not  imagine  that  an 
ovum  could  shoot  out  filaments,  could  become  bristles,  and,  moreover,  I 
could  not  detect  on  the  closest  examination  remains  of  a  shell.  Again, 
we  have  no  light  to  assume  that  electric  action  is  necessary  to  vit.ality, 
until  such  fact  shall  have  been  distinctly  proved.  I  next  imagined  that 
they  might  haye  originated  from  the  water,  and  consequently  made  a 
close  examination  of' numbers  of  vessels  filled  with  the  same  fluid;  in 
none  of  these  could  I  perceive  the  trace  of  an  insect,  nor  could  I  see  any 
in  any  other  part  of  the  room." 

The  experiments  were  repeated  in  various  ways,  and  with  numerous 
precautions  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  extraneous  matter.  Still  the 
insects  appeared  under  circumstances  which  seemed  to  be  totally  adverse 
to  the  manifestation  of  animal  life.  They  grew  up  beneath  the  surface  of 
liquids  in  which  they  could  not  afterwards  exist.  They  did  so  in  fluids 
v^hich  were  caustic  or  absolutely  poisonous.  They  were  extracted  appar- 
ently from  materials  which  had  been  fused  in  a  heat  exceeding  that  of 
melted  iron  and  from  solutions  poured  while  boiling  into  the  apparatus. 
They  were  engendered  under  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  chlorine  or 
charged  with  muriatic  gas.  Similar  experiments,  too,  were  afterward 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Walker  of  Sandwich,  who  was  still  more  solicitous,  if 
possible,  to  exclude  all  foreign  elements  of  vitality,  but  the  acari  laughed  at 
bis  pains,  and  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months  invariably  pre- 
sented  their  unhandsome  forms  for  his  inspection.  What  could  be  said  f 
It  seemed  obvious  that  electricity  exercised  some  peculiar  influence  in 
the  development  of  these  uncouth  little  creatures.  But  in  what  way,  and 
to  what  extent  ?    There  were  persons  who  did  not  scruple  to  conclude 
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that  the  insects  were  really  originated  by  voltaic  power,  and  that  this 
marvelous  agent  could  under  certain  circumstances  inspire  dead  matter 
with  the  principle  of  life,  and  mould  it  into  living,  breathing  forms.  Phil- 
osophers and  men  of  science  were  puzzled  by  the  intelligence,  which  flew 
over  Europe  like  wild-flre.  But  the  bigots — ^the  men  of  starch  souls — they 
whose  judgments  were  strangled  by  a  thousand  prejudices,  and  who 
looked  at  all  science  throu'^h  the  smoked  glass  of  their  own  conceit  were 
furious  at  the  father  of  electrical  acari. 

Mr.  Cross  was  arraigned  as  if  it  were  wicked  to  send  a  voltaic  current 
through  a  silicious  fluid.  He  dealt  with  unhallowed  apparatus  and  was 
always  trying  profane  experiments.  He  must  be  an  atheist.  He  was  an 
atheist.  He  pretended  to  create  insects.  Such  a  man  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. Who  knew  but  if  he  professed  to  make  mites  he  might  also 
attempt  to  produce  butterflies,  sparrows,  cats,  spaniels — animals  of  all 
descriptions — by  the  unlawful  means  ? 

Nay,  should  we  not  hear  some  day  of  hopes  being  entertained  that  little 
boys  would  ultimately  appear  at  the  positive,  and  little  girls  at  the 
negative  poles  of  his  diabolical  batteries  1  One  worthy  individual  took  the 
trouble  to  write  to  the  impious  philosopher,  denouncing  him  as  a  ^'dis- 
turber of  the  peace  of  families  ^  and  a  **  reviler  of  our  holy  religion." 

*'  I  have  met  with  so  much  virulence  and  abuse,  so  mqch  calumny  and 
misrepresentation  in  consequence  of  these  experiments,'^  remarked  Mr. 
Cross,  ''that  it  seems  in  this  nineteenth  century  as  if  it  were  a  crime  to 
have  made  them."  And  painful  as  it  is  to  think  that,  in  such  an  enlight- 
ened age  as  ours,  it  should  be  necessary  for  a  scientific  explorer  to  parry 
the  strokes  of  such  vulgar  spirits,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  this  excellent 
man  had  to  declare,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  that  he  was  neither 
an  *<  Atheist  nor  materialist,  nor  a  self-imagined  creator,  but  a  humble 
and  lowly  reverencer  of  that  Great  Being  of  whose  laws  his  accusers 
seemed  to  have  lost  sight."  After  all  there  was  no  real  foundation  of 
this  abuse.  That  the  o\  a  of  the  insects  were  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 
or  conveyed  into  the  apparatus  by  some  natural  means,  (whatever  foster- 
ing influences  the  electric  fluid  might  be  supposed  to  exert)  was  a  point 
which  Mr.  Cross  did  not  ]>ositively  dispute.  He  did  not  know  how  to 
reconcile  that  view  with  the  precautions  he  had  used,  but  the  idea  of  an 
electrical  creation  was  one  which  such  a  man  could  never  have  entertained. 
It  is  enough,  however,  to  say  that  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Professor 
Schulze  and  other  scientists  have  shown  that  when  more  stringent  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  animal  germs,  the  Aoari  of 
Cross  are  not  produced. 
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NEaATIVB  BLBOTBIOITr  FAVORABLE  TO    THE  GBOWTH  OF  FUNGI. 

He  invariably  found  that  negative  electricity  was  injurious  to  all  TCge. 
tation  except  the  development  of  fungi.  When  the  electrical  equilibrium 
is  disturbed  and  there  is  an  absence  of  positive  electricity^  a  wonderful 
development  and  growth  of  fungi  takes  place.  Positive  electricity,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  found  most  favorable  to  all  vegetation,  except  all 
fungoid  appearances,  which  it  checked.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments 
be  constantly  found  fungi  growing  in  copper  and  acid  solutions.  Mr. 
Gross  considered  that  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants  were  in  opposite 
states  of  electricity ;  some  of  his  experiments  in  this  direction  are  very 
interesting.  He  cut  two  branches  from  a  rose  tree.  They  were  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible,  with  the  same  number  of  buds,  and  both  equally  blown. 
An  arrangement  was  made  by  which  a  negative  current  of  electricity  was 
passed  through  one,  a  positive  current  through  the  other.  In  a  few  hours 
the  negative  rose  drooped  and  died,  but  the  positive  continued  its  fresh- 
ness for  nearly  a  fortnight;  the  rose  itself  became  full  blown  and  the 
buds  expanded,  and  survived  an  unusual  length  of  time.  Again,  he  was 
able  to  keep  milk  sweet  for  three  weeks  in  the  hottest  weather  of  sum- 
mer, by  the  application  of  a  current  of  positive  electricity. 

On  one  occasion  he  kept  fishes  under  the  electric  action  for  three  months, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  sent  to  a  friend,  whose  domestic 
knew  nothing  of  the  experiment.  Before  the  cook  dressed  them  her  mas- 
ter asked  her  whether  she  thought  they  were  fresh,  as  he  had  some  doubts. 
She  replied  that  she  was  sure  they  were  fresh,  indeed  she  said  she  would 
swear  they  were  alive  yesterday,  When  served  at  table  they  appeared 
like  ordinary  fish,  but  when  the  family  attempted  to  eat  them  they  were 
found  to  be  perfectly  tasteless ;  the  electrical  action  had  taken  away  all 
the  essential  oil,  leaving'  the  fish  unfit  for  food.  However,  the  process  is 
exceedingly  useful  for  keeping  fish,  meats,  &c.,  fresh  and  good  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight.  Kow,  this  is  consistent  with  our  observation  and  the 
facts  known  to  every  one  in  the  habit  of  handling  milk.  When  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  negative  electrical  state,  or  shows  a  defi. 
ciency  of  positive  electricity,  a  state  of  weather  which  we  designate  as 
sultry,  close,  muggy  and  the  like,  there  is  always  difficulty  in  keeping  milk 
sound.  Even  in  good  healthy  milk,  the  fungus  germs  common  to  all  milk 
increase  and  multiply  w^th  great  rapidity,  producing  the  common  lactic 
acid  fermentation  or  souring  of  the  fluid ;  but  in  case  fungi  from  decom- 
posing animal  or  vegetable  matter  come  in  contact  with  the  milk,  rapid 
decomposition  takes  place,  and  we  have  rotten  milk,  putrid  odors,  and 
floating  curds.    The  exposing  of  such  curds  to  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as 
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the  aeration  of  milk  to  iaiprove  its  condition,  are  both  philosophical, 
^because  these  niinate  organism^  of  fangi  are  affected  by  the  oxygen  ot 
the  air,  which  checks  their  development  ^nd  multiplication. 

A  NEW  QUESTION. 

The  influence  of  electrical  action  is  a  question  entirely  new  to  the  dairy 
public,  but  it  is  one  concerning  which  I  think  some  useful  suggestions 
present  themselves  for  our  consideration.  When  the  electrical  equilibrium 
is  disturbed,  or  when  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  indicates  a  preponder- 
ance of  negative  electricity,  we  are  all  made  aware  of  the  fact  by  its 
depressing  influences.  At  such  times  it  is  important  that  we  take  more 
than  ordinary  care  in  the  handling  of  milk;  that  it  be  kept  out  of  harm- 
ful odors ;  that  attention  be  given  to  its  aeration,  and  such  treatment  be 
given  it  as  shall  be  inimical  to  the  growth  and  development  of  fungi. 
And,  again,  the  fact  that  milk  may  be  kept  sweet  a  long  time  in  hot 
weather  by  electrical  action  will  offer  a  very  important  suggestion  to  in- 
ventors in  the  preservation  of  milk,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  improvement  of 
cheese  at  the  factories.  I  believe  that  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of 
the  cheese-making  art,  and  that  as  we  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  nature  and  their  application,  great  progress  is  yet  to  be  made  in 
every  branch  of  dairy  husbandry. 

WHAT  IS  BEINO  DONE. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  matter  of  milk  and  the  curing  of  cheese  because 
they  are  the  living,  vital  questions  of  the  dairy.  Dairymen  everywhere 
upon  this  continent  have  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  the 
factory  system  in  Europe,  with  its  cheap  labor  and  immense  fields  of 
good  dairy  lands,  for  the  day  may  come  when  their  goods  may  be  placed 
in  competition  with  ours  in  our  own  markets.  I  tell  you  plainly  that  the 
dairymen  of  America  are  not  making  that  rapid  progress  and  improve- 
went  in  their  art  which  they  should  or  that  many  imagine.  We  have 
developed  a  system  of  dairying  and  have  a  corps  of  skilled  manufacturers 
here,  and  in  every  district  upon  the  continent  where  the  factories  have  been 
pushed,  that  have  astonished  the  world. 

I  look  with  admiration  upon  this  great  body  of  skilled  workmen — ^men 
of  large  understanding — ^men  of  thought,  whose  intellects  have  been  sharp- 
ened in  devising  ways  and  means  to  escape  the  difficulties  constantly 
pressing  upon  them  in  their  special  calling — ^men  who  are  eager  to  learn, 
and  who  are  ready  and  eager  to  adopt  improvements — men  who  assemble 
at  these  conventions,  and  who,  by  their  united  action  and  energy ,2are  cap- 
able of  lifting  this  branch  of  industry  into  the  highest  range  of  excellence. 
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And  yet  they  are  obliged  to  lift  and  straggle  and  expend  their-  energies 
upon  a  dead  weight — the  dead  weight  of  farmers  who  will  not  think — 
farmers  who  will  n(^  act — who  hang  back  and  settle  themselves  down  in 
the  old  rut — farmers  who  do  not  believe  in  progress — who  do  not  come  to 
these  conventions — farmers  who  whine  at  low  prices — who  dam^  their 
rotten  milk  at  the  factory  doors  and  grumble  because  it  is  not  made  into 
•'gilt  edged  cheese."  It  is  this  dead  weight,  this  living  corpse,  that  is 
to-day  paralyzing  our  efforts  for  progress  and  improvement. 

I  see  these  men  everywhere  in  my  travels — they  have  rhinoceros  hides ' 
— they  are  wrapped  up  in  their  own  conceit  and  will  not  believe — ^they 
have  no  eyes  to  see  and  their  ears  are  too  long  to  hear.  Oh,  my  friends ! 
it  is  this  class  which  the  progressive  dairymen  of  the  age  are  obliged  to 
lift  and  carry  along  by  main  strength.  If  we  could  only  reach  these 
men ;  if  we  could  only  induce  farmers  to  improve,  to  make  that  progress 
which  the  age  and  the  cheese  making  art  now  demands,  our  progress 
would  be  almost  boundless  and  the  prosperity  of  the  dairy  interest  would 
be  beyond  peradventure.  When  you  take  into  consideration  the  immense 
quantities  of  putrid  cheese  and  the  vast  product  of  rancid  butter  which 
you  force  people  to  eat,  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  have  so  little  surplus  in  the 
market  from  year  to  year.  We  talk  about  the  difficulty  of  finding  markets 
and  of  getting  remunerative  prices,  and  well  we  may,  for  the  kind  Of  pro- 
duct we  force  upon  the  attention  of  consumers.  Our  best  cheese  goes 
abroad.  The  refuse  is  consumed  at  home-  We  complain  because  people 
will  not  buy  and  eat  freely  an  article  which  is  so  poor  and  ill-flavored  that 
there  is  no  pleasure  in  eating  it. 

WHAT  A  GOOD  ARTICLE  IS  WOBTH. 

There  is  a  market  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  for 
butter  at  $1.00  per  pound.-  Mr.  Lyman  of  the  New  York  Tribune  asserts 
that  there  are  5,000  families  in  New  York  City  to  whom  75  cents  per 
pound  would  not  be  considered  a  high  price  for  all  the  butter  needed  for 
their  consumption,  if  the  quality  desired  could  be  obtained.  Colonel 
Oeorge  E.  Waring  states  that  he  recently  contracted  for  his  butter  with  a 
Boston  dealer  (a  man  who  is  handling  tons  of  best  butter  at  thirty  to 
thirty-five  cents  per  pound)  at  seventy  five  cents  per  pound  with  promise 
of  an  advance  by  and  by.  Why  it  is  that  this  butter  commands  at 
wholesale  twice  the  retail  price  of  "  best  butter''  he  explained  in  the 
"  Ogden  Fjarm  Papers  ^  as  follows :  Simply  because  it  is  of  extra  good 
quality,  hard,  firm,  high  colored,  well  flavored  and  well  worked.  It  is  put 
up  in  neatly  ornamented  half  pound  cakes,  each  one  of  them  is  wrapped 
in  a  square  of  damp  muslin  and  they  are  packed  on  shelves  in  an  ice  box, 
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so  that  they  reach  the  market  in  the  most  attractive  form.  So  pains  are 
spared  to  make  things  as  appetizing  as  possible,  and  butter  really  costs  as 
much  as  fiv^  cents  a  pound  more  than  it  would  if  put  up  in  the  ordin- 
ary way.  He  says :  *^There  need  be  no  fear  of  overstocking  the  market 
with  really  ^gilt  edged'  butter.  It  will  always  be  scarce  and  high.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Sargent  of  Brookline,  at  whose  feet  I  sit  in  dairy  matters, 
sells  his  whole  product  to  Hovey — my  customer — for  $1.15  per  pound,  and 
Hovey  sells  it  for  $1.25.    I  hope  in  time  to  equal  him." 

mPOBTS  AND  EXPOBTS. 

The  imports  of  dairy  produce  into  Great  Britain  for  11  months  ending 
l^ov.  30, 1871,  were,  according  to  official  returns,  as  follows : 

^  PoondB.  Value. 

Cheese _ 129,389,600       $15,708,010 

Butter 138,246,416       $38,098,210 

$47,800,220 
In  1870  same  time. 

Cheeee 96,922,656       $13,767,165 

Butter 113,552,992       $87,485,265 

$41,252,430 
In  1869. 

Cheese 95,090,112       $13,397,115 

Butter  120,987,440       $29,670,330 

$43,067,445 

The  importations  for  the  other  month,  December,  would  doubtless  add 
to  the  above  for  each  year  from  15  to  20  millions  of  pounds  of  both  butter 
and  cheese. 

According  to  official  returns  from  the  Custom  House,  the  exports  from 
New  York,  from  January  Ist.  .to  December  23,  1871,  were:  Cheese, 
67,530,000  pounds;  butter,  8,619,700  pounds. 

In  1870 for  same  time:  Cheese,  61,457,500  pounds;  butter,  1,394,200 
pounds.  An  Increased  export  of  cheese  in  1871  6,078,500  over  1870,  and 
of  butter  the  increase  was  7,125,500  pounds. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1872,  Normandy  butter  sold  in  London  at 
wholesale  at  160s  sterling  the  hundred  weight,  and  the  Canadian  at  70s 
to  116s.,  a  difference  of  over  a  shilling  per  pound  gold  on  articles,  both  of 
which  are  imported  into  England. 

My  friends!  we  must  study  the  palates  of  consumers  if  we  wish  to  ob- 
tain fair  prices.    It  is  the  quality  of  the  goods  that  must  coax  consumers 
to  eat  and  to  pay,  and  not  the  empty  words  of  those  engaged  in  this 
intereHt. 
29A 
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CONCLUSION. 


In  conclasiou  I  feel  constrained  to  allude  to  a  branch  of  dairying  con- 
cerning which  hitherto  very  little  has  been  known  by  the  dairy  pablic. 
I  refer  to  condensed  milk,  the  profits  npon  which  are  enormoos,  a  biisi- 
ness  now  in  its  infiEUicy,  bat  which  in  my  opinion  is  destined  to  have  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  the  dairy. 

Statistics  show  that  nealy  half  of  the  milk  produced  in  the  United  States 
is  consumed  directly  as  food.  We  have  between  ten  and  eleven  million 
milch  cows.  Thus  Sive  million  cows  are  required  for  supplying  fresh  milk 
consumption.  If  we  add  the  milk  supplied  by  the  cow  with  the  iron  tail, 
the  water  dilution,  it  is  estimated,  would  be  fully  equal  in  quantity  to  the 
product  of  a  million  cows  more. 

ITow,  the  condensing  process  is  simply  eliminating  75  per  cent,  of  water 
from  pure  milk,  and  putting  before  consumers  a  reliable  article  of  long 
keeping  qualities,  purer,  and  more  wholesome  than  milk  as  usually  sold 
because  the  process  of  condensing  kills  those  organisms  which  are  often 
the  cause  of  disease  in  impure  fresh  milk.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
profits  realized  from  this  business,  I  will  merely  mention  that  a  pound  of 
preserved  condensed  milk  sells  for  29  cents. 

The  cost  of  the  cured  milk  at  three  cents  per  quart  and  preparing  it 
.for  market,  is  as  follows : 

CEKT8. 

li  quarts  of  milk,  3o  per  quart 4i 

6i  ounces  best  refined  sugar » ^ 4i 

Condensing ■. li 

Can 3 

Canning,  Slc i 

Total 13 

Leaving  balance  as  clear  profit  after  paying  all  expenses  of  16c  on  three 
pints  of  milk.  A  cow  yielding  on  an  average  twelve  quarts  per  day  would 
at  this  rate  yield  a  daily  profit,  after  allowing  three  cents  per  quart  for 
her  milk,  of  $1.28.  At  the  [condensing  factories  the  milk  is  bought  of 
farmers  at  from  three  to  five  cents  per  quart,  and  the  profits  I  estimate 
are  about  a  dollar  a  day  on  each  cow  after  paying  farmers  the  prices  I 
have  named  for  the  milk.  There  is  an  export  demand  for  condensed  milk, 
and  it  goes  largely  into  use  for  ship  stores.  I  was  told  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Dairymen's  Association  that  the  condensing  factories  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  had  recently  received  an  order  for  eleven 
million  pounds  from  China. 
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TRAK8LATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  ALBERT  ORTH, 

BY  JOHN  H.  KLIPPAKT. 


In  the  year  1789,  there  appeared  at  ErlaDgen  a  work,  entitled  *'  Field 
culture,  chemically  investigated,  to  elevate  it  to  its  highest  degree,'^  by 
Christoph  Albrecht  Bneckert,  royal  apothecary  at  Ingelfingen,  in  which 
the  following  views  and  doctrines  are  laid  down  at  several  places,  viz : 

1.  The  knowledge  of  the  ingredients  of  which  plants  are  constituted ; 
the  means  of  manuring,  etc.,  alone  opens  the  way  of  the  farmer  to  suc- 
cess; without  this  knowledge,  agriculture  cannot  be  called  a  science; 
empirical  knowledge  is  of  no  avail,  brings  injury  only,  but  no  gain.  (p. 
xvi  preface.)  ' 

2.  That  of  which  plants  are  composed  can  also  promote  their  growth. 

3.  Plants  yield  in  100  parts,  8  to  20  parts  of  ashes  in  which  2  to  3  parts 
are  salts,  the  remainder  earths,    (p.  5.) . 

4.  Decomposition  separates  salts,  ^<  that  are  suitable  for  the  food  of  many 
plants,''  from  earth  in  plants  and  in  animal  bodies.  The  salts  are  not  pro- 
duoed  thereby  hut  separated  only.    (Supplement  41,  p.  213;  same,  42,  p.  214.) 

5.  Earth  is  that  substance  out  of  which  the  most  indispensible  parts  of 
-plants  are  formed.     Its  presence  produces  fruit,  its  absence  barreness^ 

(Preface  p.  x.) 

6.  Water  dfsentegrates  the  componant  parts  of  vegetation  and  leads 
them  over  to  the  plants  from  earth.  Spring  and  river  water  which  carry 
such  earth,  always  furnish,  outside  of  chemical  experience,  proof  of  the 
possibility  that  earths  may  be  found  in  plants.    (Preface  p.  x.) 

7.  Even  the  best  of  fields  demand  a  return  for  that  which  they  annually 
lose  by  cultivation ;  a  return  is  always  necessary  to  insure  fruitfuluess, 
either  by  manure  or  earths,  or  salty  metallic  stercoration.    (p.  117.) 

According  to  Bneckert,  therefore,  the  plant  obtains  its  food  from  earth 
by  means  of  water  that  dissolves  it ;  nourishment  is  not  produced  in  the 
plant  itself,  but  reaches  the  plant  from  without.  The  indispensible  sub- 
stances by  which  the  plant  builds  itself  up,  are  salts  and  earths,  and  for 
the  best  of  fields  a  return  is  demanded  for  the  loss  sustained  by  cultiva- 
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tioD.  Salts  are  produced,  by  decompositioD,  from  vegetable  and  animal 
sabstances. 

It  is  clear  that  these  sentences  already  contain  some  important  truths, 
and  that  by  them  a  good  foundation  for  discoveries  of  the  laws  of  agricul- 
ture had  then  been  obtained,  if  only  the  then  condition  of  natural  sciences 
had  been  able  to  furnish  the  proof.  But  if  we  compare  with  these  truths 
the  views  that  were  entertained  in  the  times  immediately  following  them, 
most  remarkable  retrograde  steps  are  not  to  be  misapprehended.  The 
idea  that  certain  substances  or  elements  are  formed  4n  the  plant  itself 
(e.  g.  the  opinion  of  practitioners,  even  now,  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions chess  or  cheat,  without  seed  is  formed  of  rye  (or  wheat),  or  that  cer- 
tain organisms  are  produced  without  either  egg  or  cellular  tissues)  drove 
out  as  a  generative  spontanea  of  chemical  elements,  the  truths  communi- 
cated so  much  farther,  for  the  reason  that  these  notions  were  based  upon 
supposed  experimental  investigations,  and  even  Thaer,  who  laid  such 
great  stress  upon  the  n$itural  fundamental  laws  of  agriculture,  said  in  his 
'•  Principles  of  rational  agriculture,'*  (ii.  p.  96),  that  lime  "  is  produced 
daily  in  organic  bodies.''  Thaer  intended  only  to  oppose  the  views  of 
some  naturalists  who  held  that  all  lime^is  the  product  of  organic  nature, 
because  lime  is  found  upon  primative  mountains  at  a  height  where  no 
petrifaction  of  organic  bodies  are  to  be  found.* 

Through  such  teachings  as  these  the  badis  for  a  scientific  treatise  of 
the  subject  was  lost,  and  it  was  only  through  and  by  the  men  who,  about 
the  year  1840,  furnished  special  experimental  evidence  that  the  produc- 
tion of  elements  in  the  plant  is  an  idea  that  belongs  to  the  department  of 
fables,  and  that  the  development  of  the  plant  is  positively  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  certain  substances  and  combinations,  and  that  without 
these  its  existence  is  either  precarious  or  ceases  entirely.  By  these  ex- 
periments, which  demonstrated  that  the  natural  sciences  were  applicable 
to  agriculture,  substantial  progress  has  been  made  upon  which  it  will  be 
safe  to  build. 

To  aid  in  this  work  there  came  a  genial  chemist  who  understood  how  to 
combine  data  and  facts  already  known  with  those  discovered  by  himself 
with  skill  and  spirit,  to  invest  them  in  their  bearing  upon  agriculture,  and 
to  prove  their  importance  for  material  developments,  (Leibig's  "  Organic 
Chemistry  in  its  application  to  agriculture  and  physiology,"  first  edition, 
1840,)  and  it  becomes  comprehensible  why  the  attention  of  the  cultivated 
became  directed  to  these  facts,  and  a  host  of  young,  energetic  powers 
t»trove  to  develop  the  new  doctrine  further  and  utilize  it. 

*  I  believe  Geologists  all  concede  that  lime  when  occurring  in  strata  is  of  organic 
origin. — Klippart. 
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Distinguishing  between  those  parts  of  the  plant  which,  by  burning, 
turn  to  ashes,  and  those  that  volatilize,  was  found  the  prominently  dis- 
tinguished result  that  the  presence  of  the  component  parts  of  ashes  in 
the  medium  immediately  surrounding  the  roots,  is  the  indispensible  con- 
dition for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  that  the  atmosphere,  directly  or 
indirectly,  must  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  unfixed  component 
parts.  But  the  question  as  to  the  replenishment  of  mineral  nutriment 
and  the  necessity  of  it,  the  cotemporaneous  demands  of  other  conditions 
that  are  equally  essential  to  bountiful  harvests  under  various  diverging 
circumstances,  are  too  frequently  not  considered. 

As  it  is,  in  experiments  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  with  a  view  of  pro- 
ducing certain  results,  crystallized  combinations,  etc.,  a§ide  from  the  pres- 
ence of  materials,  other  conditions,  such  as  the  comparative  quantity  of 
the  matters^  the  presence  of  disintegrating  agents,  as  water,  alcohol, 
SBther,  etc.,  external  conditions,  separation,  temperature,  pressure,  etc., 
are  all  so  important,  that  by  the  least  deviation  the  desired  result  cannot 
be  attained;  even  so  must  certain  various  conditions  of  growth  be  com- 
plied with  in  the  production  of  chemical  combinations  by  vegetation. 
Such  conditions  may  consist  in  certain  temperature  and  degrees  of  moist- 
ure in  air  and  soil ;  the  absence  or  removal  of  combinations  that  may 
operate  injuriously  upon  the  development  of  plants,  the  presence  of  dis- 
intiCgrating  agents  which  supply  nutriment  to  the  plant,  and  the  presence 
of  matter  and  combinations  out  of  which  the  plant  builds  itself  up,  can 
be  designated  only  as  one  series  of  these  conditions.  The  absence  of 
such  or  equally  essential  conditions  must  naturally  have  the  effect  that 
the  vegetable  nutriments  on  hand  cannot  be  available,  and  in  such  case 
are  useless.  The  question  then  is  not  how  to  apply  this  nutriment  else- 
where, but  how*  to  restore  the  conditions  of  growth  by  which  this  nutri- 
ment may  become  available  to  the  plants.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  the 
conditions  of  growth  are  but  partially  and  not  equally  restored,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  important  economical  injury  must  follow.  A  lawyer,  influ- 
enced by  the  teachings  of  Liebig,  bought  500  acres  of  sandy  land,  and 
500  acres  of  woodland,  in  northern  Hanover,  at  a  low  price,  and  erected 
thereon  costly  agricultural  buildings,  with  a  hope  of  making  the  soil  pro- 
ductive by  salts.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  after  many  experiments, 
attention  was  directed  to  the  use  of  clay  marl,  by  which  the  best  effect 
was  secured,  and  that  the  plantation,  after  100,000  thalers  bad  been  thus 
been  invested,  was  sold  for  the  price  of  the  buildings.  Many  farmers  are 
acting  no  wiser  to-day. 

Such  mistakes  would  occur  more  seldom  if  in  connection  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  plants,  manure  and  nutrition,  an  exact  examination  of  the 
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soil,  its  qaalities  and  component  parts  wonld  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the 
fundamental  study  of  the  soil  not  be  ignored,  by  following  the  teachings 
of  chemistry  on  the  omuipotence  of  mineral  matter.  That  by  this  it  has 
become  difficult  for  the  young  agriculturist  to  find  the  rational  way  to 
farm^  cannot  be  denied. 

The  human  race  is  possessed  of  nothing  more  important  and  valuable, 
in  the  form  of  material  thiugs,  than  the  soil.  It  is  its  foundation,  the  con- 
dition precedent  of  its  existence,  the  fountain  of  its  wealth  and  power, 
and  our  language,  very  rationally,  in  a  poetic  manner,  calls  it  '*  mother 
earth;'*  and  an  old  saying  is  that  "stones  turn  into  men."  But  it  we 
compare  the  importance  of  the  soil  with  the  number  and  value  of  investi- 
gations, we  must  say  that  science  has  neglected  it  in  an  unpardonable 
manner.  This  indifference  is  explicable  iu  a  time  when  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  was  left  with  unconcern  to  the  lowest  grade  of  men,  and  land  and 
soil  were  in  great  abundance  compared  with  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
but  is  inexcusable  at  a  time  when  the  extent  of  productive  soil  is  small, 
compared  with  an  increasing  population.  At  the  time  of  the  first  devel- 
opment  of  science,  which  may  well  be  called  the  science  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  the  foundation  of  chemical  investigations  were 
laid,  there  was  comparatively  more  interest  awakened  with  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  new  science.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  reformer 
of  our  agriculture,  Thaer,  laid  great  stress  upon  the  matter  of  soil 
investigations ;  and  that  at  his  instigation  a  whole  series  of  analyses  were 
made,  which  at  present,  very  truly,  would  seem  very  simple,  but  for  prac- 
tical purposes  are  still  of  great  value,  and  more  especially  so  as  Thaer 
sought  to  base  his  classification  of  soils  upon  them. 

S(;huebler*s  classic  labors  on  the  physical  qualities  of  the  soil  ate  too 
well  known  to  enlarge  upon,  and  Sprengel  has,  with  untiriog  industry 
and  especial  devotion  made  a  great  number  of  soil  analyses,  but  which, 
with  the  methods  of  investigation  then  in  vogue,  could  not  receive  the 
requisite  degree  of  precision.  In  the  year  1833,  Lampadius,  with  "  spe- 
cial regard  to  Dr.  Sprengel's  new  analyses  of  plants  and  soUs^'^  and  "  with 
regard  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  soil,^  set  up  mineral  manures 
and  recommended  a  manure  salt,  having  the  following  composition,  for 
1000  lbs.  of  wheats  to  be  grown  on  a  soil  of  decomposed  gneiss  earth : 

Fine  bone  ashee. 13  poQDcU  5  oz. 

Ground  gypsum 3        **        8** 

.    CommonBalt »   1        "      10" 

Soda 10       «      .. 

Potash 4       "      .. 

Ii2  poands  7  oz. 
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In  oonseqaence  of  the  general  incitation  caused  by  the  works  of  Liebig, 
and  the  conseqaent  deeper  view  into  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
'  mineral  nutrition  for  plants,  the  Prussian  Agricultural  College,  about  the 
year  1845,  resolved  to  cause  the  quality  of  the  soil,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
nutrition  for  vegetables,  together  with  the  probable  exhaustibility  by  cul- 
tivation to  be  clearly  established  by  eminent  chemists.  Credible  as  was 
this  resolution  to  the  College,  to  secure  reliable  contributions  tending  to 
the  solution  of  these  most  important  problems  of  soil  caltivation,  by  chem- 
ical analyses,  it«is  equally  to  be  regretted  that  the  execution  was  in  no 
wise  corresponding.  It  was  ordered  that  the  chemical  investigations  of 
the  soils  analysed  should  be  made  by  three  different  chemists,  and  the 
results  ascertained  after  several  years  of  harvests  of  rape  and  peas.  The 
analyses  of  these  chemists,  respectively,  were  delivered  to  Professor 
Magnus  for  compilation,  and  by  him  published  in  the  Prussian  Annals 
of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1849.  This  compilation  shows  such  vast  dif- 
ferences in  the  respective  analyses  of  the  same  soil,  and  especially  in  refer- 
ences to  the  most  important  ingredients,  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  them. 
We  find,  for  instance,  in  the  same  soil  the  following  statement  as  to  per 
cent,  of 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

Carbon 2.360       0.013       2.850 

Average,  1:219 

_      .  W  W  (3) 

Phoephate 0.432     misBing     0.272 

trace       1.028        0009 
^  ^  ^ 

Average,  114:1 

In  another  BoU.  (1)  (2)  (3) 

Phoephate 0.004         0.418       0.071 

> V ' 

Average,  1:102 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

Potaah 1.155     miaeing      1.466 

Natron 0.520      missing      0.627 

Even  among  analysers  who  are  known  to  work  accurately  the  following 
figures  are  found  by  the  side  of  each  other,  viz : 

(1)  (2)           (3) 

Carbon 1.03  2.92  3.010 

Solphnric  acid 0.004  0.097  0.068 

Phoephate 0.026  0.54  0.230 

*^  ^           -> 

Average,  1:20 
By  this  sort  of  compilation  in  a  journal  devoted  to  agriculture,  in 
which  the  erroneous  analyses  are  not  separated  firom  the  correct,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  placed  side  by  side  as  of  equal  value,  and  which  point 
to  an  unsatisfactory  mixture  of  soils  of  great  variety  in  materials,  of 
course  the  great  and  distinguished  efforts  of  the  agricultural  college  could 
not  be  realized.    The  necessary  consequence  must  be  that  the  thinking 
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farmer  is  led  to  doabt  the  valae  of  the  natural  sciences — and  especially 
chemistry— these  highest  treasures  of  society  as  requisite  to  furnish  data, 
facts  and  directions  for  practical  activity.  The  manner  in  which  these 
figures  are  published  must,  of  course,  completely  discredit  the  analyses 
of  the  soil  as  a  safe  guide»  and  caution  the  farmer  against  placing  any 
confidence  in  the  present  or  prospective  fertility  of  the  soil  as  revealed 
by  analyses.  Kor  did  it  fail  to  effect  this,  for  the  farmer  concluded  that 
he  could  not  reasonably  expect  any  assistance  from  chemistry  in  regard 
to  the  soil;  and  what  was  yet  more  to  be  regretted  was  the  fact,  that 
analyses  became  the  sul^'ect  of  witticisms  and  mockery.  I  was  informed 
that  on  a  certain  plantation,  after  six  consecutive  crops  of  peas,  there 
was  more  nutrition  for  plants  found  by  analyses  in  the  soil,  than  there 
was  before  these  crops  were  grown.  Such  results  admonish  us  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  ascertaining,  in  the  first  place,  whether,  with  the  present  scien- 
tific attainments,  a  correct  and  certain  answer  may  be  expected  to  each 
of  the  questions  under  discussion.  True,  the  loss  of  phosphate  and  alkali 
caused  by  crops  of  peas,  cannot  with  certainty  be  ascertained  by  analyses 
before  seeding  and  after  harvest,  because  it  is  impossible  to  prove  what 
parts  of  the  top  soil  was  extracted  from  the  subsoil,  and  what  proportion 
of  the  retained  roots  was  the  product  of  the  subsoil  and  the  top  soil. 

Notwithstanding  several  agricultural  chemists — among  them  Stoeck- 
hard,  of  Tharandt,  have  more  recently  and  in  a  modified  manner,  pointed 
to  the  value  and  necessity  of  a  correct  analysis  of  the  soils,  yet  these 
efforts  do  not  command  that  respect  and  confidence  that  they  otherwise 
would  be  justly  entitled  to,  because  the  results,  as  given  above,  led  (o  a 
biased  method  of  reasoning  and  a  correspondingly  biased  treatment  of 
the  subject,  and  in  the  same  degree  that  the  means  of  experiments  have 
been  perfected,  most  people  lost  their  interest  in  the  subject. 

It  has  now  the  appearance  as  if  the  knowledge  of  the  soil  was  to  be- 
come an  exception  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge, not  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  benefit  as  other  departments.  The 
remark  of  Trommer,  in  his  manual  of  the  soil,  which  appeared  in  1857, 
viz :  ''  A  precise  chemical  analysis  is  very  difficult  to  make,  and  uncertain, 
and  requires  not  only  manual  skill  but  great  patience  and  fortitude,  nor 
does  it  contribute  the  benefit  to  practice  on9e  claimed  for  it,^  expresses 
the  status  of  the  public  in  reference  to  chemical  investigations  of  the  soil. 
It  also  denotes  the  high  expectations  placed  upon  it  induced  by  the  so> 
called  mineral  theory.  By  means  of  chemical  analyses,  we  were  straight- 
way to  be  furnished  with  a  simple  comparative  rule  for  fertility,  which 
could  not  be  attained  by  the  m'ultiplicity  of  any  other  factors.  The  delu- 
sion of  these  extravagant  anticipations  has  now  attained  the  opposite — 
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dimnterestness,  and  we  freqaeotly  find  snch  carelessness  in  the  ioves- 
ligation  of  soils,  and  sach  ignorance  regarding  their  ingredients,  that 
great  detriment  mnst  inevitably  follow  to  the  agricaltaral  public.  And 
that  this  had  its  influence  also  upon  the  doctrine  and  the  study  of  the 
subject,  has  been  evident  enough  among  the  so-called  ^^  learned  farmers,^  . 
and  the  subject  as  well  as  its  study  were  not  free  from  a  partial  tendency. 
Ifobody  will  withhold  his  acknowledgment  of  the  treasures  of  science  ac- 
quired by  academies  and  universities,  and  every  cultivated  mind  will  con- 
cede that  the  greatest  progress  that  can  be  made  in  the  art  of  farming, 
and  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals,  is  attributable  to  the  progressive 
knowledge  of  natural  phenomena,  their  laws  and  applications.  But  when 
natural  sciences  are  used  fragmentarily  and  spasmodically,  producing  a 
sort  of  half  knowledge  only,  then  it  certainly  is  not  the  fault  of  science, 
and  furnishes  no  ground  for  reproach ;  it  is  rather  the  ''  practice^  which 
should  be  reproached.  Experience  has  shown  too  often,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  ^'practice,"  the  eye  became  clouded  and  the  judgment 
warped  by  a  host  of  prejudices ;  as  per  example,  that  through  this  very 
knowledge  of  the  soil,  the  constituent  parts  and  qualities  became  alarm- 
ingly neglected,  and  not  the  least  value  was  placed  upon  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  soil ;  its  great  importance  ignored.  For  instance,  I  found  a 
farmer  who  operated  almost  independently,  and  who  had  '*  studied  at 
Heildelberg,"  but  who  could  not  distinguish  between  granite  and  ba- 
salts, and  erroneously  declared  the  substrata  of  soil  to  be  granite,  whilst 
in  reality  they  were  basalts  and  sandstone.  Another  who  was  about  to 
lease,  and  did  lease  a  farm,  in  viewing  and  examining  it,  felt  himsel^ 
sufficiently  informed  by  taking  an  hour's  ride  in  a  field,  in  a  snow  storm  in 
January,  to  test  the  depth  of  the  surface  soil,  and  sub-soil,  and  the  com- 
position of  both ;  but  he  did  not  appreciate  the  use  of  a  spade  with  which 
to  do  this.  One  with  such  ignorance  as  this,  when  called  upon  to  arrange 
a  farm,  he  did  not  know  the  least  about  organizing  it,  or  of  placing  capi- 
tal to  soil,  climate  and  market,  in  the  most  correct  relations.  And  the 
more  important  it  is  to  appropriate  all  means  at  the  command  of  science 
and  experience  to  agriculture,  and  the  more  certainly  that  these  means 
point  to  a  thorough,  scientific  and  practical  education ;  to  a  thorough 
apprenticeship  in  practice  and  science,  the  more  we  ought  to  feel  our- 
selves cautioned  against  partiality  for  •* practice's''  sake  only.  Armed 
and  equiped  with  these  means  the  farmer  is  in  a  condition  to  apply  the 
natural  sciences  to  agriculture,  and  practice  the  highest  possible  remuner- 
ation from  the  capital  invested.  The  success  or  failure  of  the  farmer  de- 
pends on  his  correct  or  false  judgment  of  the  soil.  And  the  State^ 
through  her  representatives  of  science,  assumes  the  responsibility  of  col- 
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lecting  the  materials  throagh  the  use  of  which  it  shall  be  easy  for  the  in- 
dividnal  to  appropriate  the  richest  possible  treasures  of  the  soil. 

The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  furnish  a  contribution  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  thereby  direct  attention  to  methods  to  be  pursued 
as  well  as  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  generally.  I  would  feel  myself 
amply  rewarded  if  I  could  awaken  a  greater  interest  and  be  of  service  in 
reconciling  the  differences  and  jealousies  between  science  and  practice 
on  this  subject  Unlike  any  other  department  here  is  an  indispensible 
requisite  for  progress  to  work  with  united  energies.  The  discussion  will 
naturally  be  divided  under  two  heads ;  the  first  will  be  the  value  of  soil 
analyses,  and  the  second  the  method  of  analysis. 

I  have  been  compelled  to  draw  upon  the  discoveries  and  scientific  pro- 
ductions of  distinguished  men  in  this  range  of  developements,  which  were 
made  in  the  interes^  of  a  cause  in  which  we  have  all  enlisted  our  services 
with  a  view  to  utility  as  well  as  to  make  things  clear  and  plain. 

If  certain  subjects  and  phenomena  have  been  repeatedly  touched  and 
in  different  places,  I  can  only  say,  that  the  complicity  of  the  effects  of 
certain  combinations,  and  the  explanations  of  certain  phenomena,  bave 
made  it  necessary  so  to  do. 

FIEST  PAET— THE  VALUE  OF  SOIL  ANALYSES. 

1.  The  principal  instruments  made  use  of  in  explorations  of  the  soils 
are  a  spade, 

2.  A  bottle  of  dilute  muriatic  acid  or  nitric  acid,  an^ 

3.  A  ground  (earth)  auger,  useful  for  various  soils. 

To  convey  the  idea  in  the  briefest  manner,  and  to  indicate  a  practical 
agricultural  method,  the  investigator  examines  the  top  crust  and  subsoil 
in  reference  to  their  respective  component  parts  and  density.  Its  readi- 
ness to  break  and  crumble  gives  the  examiner  a  starting  point  for  the  pro- 
portions of  its  earthy  parts  of  sand  or  gravel. 

The  color  of  the  earth  and  subsoil  indicates  the  quantity  of  humus,  the 
depth  of  the  layer  cultivated,  containing  humus,  and  the  various  degrees 
of  the  oxidation  of  iron. 

Lime  plants,  such  as  succory  or  chicory,  esparset  and  others,  indicate 
the  presence-of  certain  quantities  of  lime  in  the  surface  and  subsoil,  and 
which  is  more  positively  ascertained  by  application  of  nitric  acid. 

Other  plants,  such  as  rushes,  (nardus  stricta)  the  sorrel  (rumex  aoeto- 
sella)  certain  careces,  juncaceas,  etc.,  appearing  singly  or  in  greater  quan- 
tities, indicate  acidity  of  the  moisture,  which  is  also  indicated  by  the 
color,  and  lead  to  the  discussion  whether  drainage  or  the  application  of 
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lime  or  marl,  or  both  together,  or  after  each  other,  will  have  the  best 
effect 

Theoriginof  the  soil,  whether  native  or  drift,  whether  it  is  disinte- 
grated and  decomposed  basalt,  shell-lime,  mica,  freestone,  or  whether 
deposited  by  streams  from  forests,  or  by  ocean-waves,  etc.,  all  famish 
in  a  degree  a  rale  for  ascertaining  the  qaantity  of  plant-food  and  its 
solability. 

The  coDstraction  of  the  sabsoil  indicates  whether  it  is  permeable  by 
water  and  penetrable  by  the  roots  of  plants,  or  whether  it  will  resist  the  one 
or  both,  or  whether  it  contains  the  food  absolately  reqaired  by  farm 
plants. 

The  locality  of  the  soil  is  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  its  climatic 
conditions,  rains,  droaths,  cold,  snow,  presence  of  diseases  of  plants,  etc. 

In  addition  to  all  these  indications,  the  explorer  endeavors  to  complete 
hisjodgment  by  the  appearance  of  the  vegetation  and  historic  reports 
and  in  this  wise  is  enabled  to  pass  a  qaalifled  opinion  on  the  valae  of  the 
soil  and  plant  caltare,  which  is  more  or  less  reliable  in  proportion  to  his 
practical  experience,  enlarged  views  and  general  knowledge.  Every  agri- 
caltaralist  shoald  be  enconraged  to  practice  his  eye  in  this  manner,  in 
order  to  initiate  himself  rapidly  in  varions  localities. 

Yet  it  is  always  astoanding  to  hear  it  said,  that  a  correct  scientific 
establishment  of  the  foregoing,  conditions  are  of  no  valae,  or  at  most  very 
little.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  intelligent,  practical  nataralist  mast 
have  more  certain  and  reliable  points  than  the  condasions  of  the  investi- 
gator of  the  soil  may  establish.  Instances  are  known  where  the  soil-ex- 
plorer has  fonnd  condasions  as  to  the  ingredients  of  soils  which  were  not 
supported  by  the  growth  of  vegetation,  bat  in  which  a  correct  scientific 
investigation  alone  is  able  to  lead  to  trne  or  correct  condasions. 

Pare  empiricism  most  give  way  to  a  thorough  practice  when  armed 
with  the  teachings  of  natural  sciences,  and  the  educated,  scientific  practi- 
tioner is  enabled  to  appreciate  results  which  the  simple  or  unedupated 
practitioner  cannot  understand.  A  correct  knowledge  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  soil,  out  of  which  the  organic  world  builds  itself  up,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  those  that  are  injurious;  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  organisms,  which  may  be  usefully  employed,  as 
well  as  of  those  against  which  energies  must  be  directed ;  these,  together 
with  a  general  knowledge  of  botany  and  zoology  in  their  most  general 
bearing,  with  all  the  scientific  knowledge  belonging  to  them,  will  famish 
the  weapons  with  which  to  fight  the  *^  battle  of  life  '^  and  most  successfully 
overcome  the  enemies.  But  he  who  is  only  scientifically  educated 
and  has  not  learned  by  personal  view  and  practice,  these  real,  practical, 
agricultural  conditions,  is  not  prepared  to  turn  such  scientific  results  to 
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good  account  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  closely  discriminating,  as  he 
should,  between  investments  that  make  ample  returns  and  those  that 
"  don't  pay.'' 

MSOHAiaGAL  OB  WASH-ANALYSES  OF  SOILS. 

A  merely  superficial  glance  teaches  the  difference  between  sandy  soil 
and  clays,  and  by  paying  some  attention  to  breaks,  fractures,  veins  and 
crumbling,  closer  discriminations  may  be  instituted  than  those  already 
alluded  to.  And  yet  the  eye  of  the  agriculturalist  is  not  seldom  deceived, 
and  I  know,  for  example,  that  the  tertiary  sandstone  soil  near  Bieberbeok, 
in  the  Harts  mountains,  in  consequence  of  the  exceedingly  fine  grains  of 
sand  which  it  contained,  was  repeatedly  mistaken  for  clay,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  is  composed  of  one-third  only  of  flnviatile  parts.  ^^  Even  the 
field  soils  of  the  high  Flemings,  known  as  a  better  and  more  solid  soil,  to 
judge  by  some  experiments  of  Dr.  Hellriegel,  contains  exceedingly  little 
clay;  its  greater  solidity  is  especially  to  be  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary 
(microscopic)  diffusion  of  quartz-sand,  which  constitutes  by  far  its 
greatest  componant  parts." 

The  most  correct  conclusions  can  therefore  be  reached  only  by  mechan- 
ical means.  By  these  means  we  ascertain  the  proportions  of  the  finer  and 
coarser  parts,  and  these  are  again  sub-divided ;  so  that  we  are  enabled  to 
examine  the  qualities  in  a  more  correct  manner.  By  the  mixtures  of  fine 
tarths  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  substances,  that  appear  in  larger 
quantities  in  the  disintegrating  products  of  feldspar,  silicious  clay,  or 
pure  clay,  as  mica  or  quartz-dust.  By  examining  the  coarser  mixtures, 
which  according  to  size  are  divided  into  gravel  or  pebble,  coarse  or  fine 
sand,  we  ascertain  whether  fine  earth  may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  it 
in  the  course  of  time  or  not,  as  per  example,  even  the  conclusion  what 
mineral  food  for  plants  may  become  nnlooked  for  future  harvests  by  the 
disintegration  of  feldspar,  augite  and  hornblende,  as  well  as  what  propor- 
tions have  already  passed  into  the  finer  earths.  Nature  is  constantly  in 
action,  dissolving  and  disintegrating,  wherever  oombinations  are  found 
that  can  be  attacked  by  the  ingredients  of  air  or  water;  the  primitive 
granite  as  well  a^  in  the  smallest  space  of  soil,  and  every  where,  here  and 
there,  food  for  plants  is  forming.  Some  of  the  younger  rocks,  whose 
componant  parts  have  long  been  exposed  to  the  disintegrating  infloenoe, 
such  as  sandstone,  tertiary  sandstone,  and  tertiary  sand,  being  composed 
almost  entirely  of  quartz-sand,  are  poor  in  soluble  combinations,  or  rather 
in  substances  of  plant-food,  and  if  the  coarser  componant  parts  of  the 
earth  are  derived  therefrom,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  dead, 
or  unchangeable  material  and  not  to  be  considered  as  even  a  latent  spring 
of  fertility.    It  is  otherwise  with  the  sedimentary  formations  which  have 
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at  least  the  massive  rocks  as  the  same  composition  or  approximate,  and 
yet  produce  lasting  substances  for  plant  food.  The  diluvial  sand  and  clay 
clearly  indicate  their  origin  from  the  northerly  primitive  rocks  and  lime- 
rocks,  is  in  this  respect  very  diffenent  from  the  tertiary  formations,  and 
both  therefore  very  unequal  in  value.  What  influence  primitive  rocks 
and  the  various  stages  of  disintegration  have  upon  the  culture  of  the  soil, 
is  proven  in  a  most  striking  manner  in  the  profitable  management  of 
'  gneiss-soil  near  Freiburg,  where  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  Mr.  Stecher 
by.  the  application  of  a  small  quantity  of  alkali,  for  certain  crops,  and  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  culture  of  potatoes  for  thirty  years  without  any 
material  increase  of  alkali  (potash).  Close  investigatiops  of  the  soils  in- 
dicate to  us  the  rocks  from  which  they  are  formed,  and  the  principal 
cause  why  investigations  of  the  soil  have  as  yet  produced  such  few 
applicable  results  is,  that  by  the  usual  modes  of  investigation,  we  have 
not  started  out  from  the  rock  and  traced  it  through  the  several  stages  of 
disintegration,  until  it  finally  became  soiI»  but  have  examined  the  one  for 
itself  without  ever  tracing  any  connection  to  the  other.  A  glance  at  a  geo- 
logical map  of  mountains  informs  us  of  the  great  extent  and  spread  of 
some  particular  rocks,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  great  number  of 
other  rocks  thrown  together  in  a  small  space.  Oneiss,  mica,  red  sand- 
stone, chalk  with  lime,  etc.,  are  thickly  crowded  into  a  small  space,  and 
this  is  the  case  in  various  formations  of  tertiary  mountains  and  dilu- 
viums. The  soils  arising  near  the  edge  of  these  became  mixed  and 
plainly  indicate  the  origin  of  the  formations,  more  es|^cially  when  water 
influenced  the  mixture.  What  analysis  would  be  of  any  value  made 
from  the  oft-recurring  sandstone,  slate  and  marl  oi  the  Trias,  appearing 
in  such  great  quantities  near  Gassel  and  in  Fulda,  if  the  analyst  takes 
the  surface  soil  from  a  given  point  as  a  basis  ?  This  surface  soil  in  short 
distances  is  subject  to  the  greatest  variation.  The  application  of  results 
thas  found,  to  the  culture  of  the  soil,  is  then  no  easy  matter. 

Aside  from  climates  situation,  subsoil  and  chemical  composition,  the 
proportions  of  fine  earths  and  coarser  mixtures  for  vegetation,  the  culture 
of  plants  and  their  kinds,  are  in  a  measure  thereby  fixed.  On  these  pro- 
portions depend  the  percolation  of  the  rains,  the  absorption  of  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  taken  up  by  the  sub- 
soil or  evaporated,  how  the  air  may  penetrate  and  operate  in  the  soil,  and 
on  this  condition  depends  the  influence  of  the  temperature  upon  the  soil. 

The  character  of  vegetation  depends  upon  the  moisture,  warmth  of 
earth  and  air,  the  distance  from  the  equator,  or  from  the  shores  towards 
the  interior  of  the  continent }  and  the  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  But  even  among  so  many  conditions,  all  of  which  tire  important, 
yet  the  quantity  of  the  soluble  parts,  have  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
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crops.  The  warming  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  stands  in  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  moisture.  Evaporation  of  moisture  produces  a 
reduction  of  heat,  and  the  ever-changing  quantity  of  water  is,  therefore, 
the  resulting  factor.  Schubler's  investigations  have  established  this  influ- 
ence of  the  soluble  and  insoluble  parts  in  a  most  beautifol  manner. 
Now,  if  a  moderate  proportion  of  moisture  and  warmth  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  vegetable  growth,  in  the  same  ratio  as  to  quantity  of  each  proportion 
is  vegetation  influenced,  and  during  the  period  of  growth  it  is  easy  to 
discriminate  between  favorable  and  unfavorable  periods,  which,  by  the 
variation  of  their  conditions,  must  differ  vastly  in  character  in  regard 'to 
the  nature  as  well  as  the  duration  of  each  separate  period. 

The  growth  causes  the  proportions  of  light,  warmth,  moisture,  and  pro. 
portion  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  water  and  air  contained  in  the  soil  to 
be  continually  changing.  These  conditions  of  fertility,  therefore,  appear 
in  different  combinations  in  different  soils,  and  thereby  the  maximum  of 
production  is  more  or  less  favored.  Under  unfavorable  conditions,  periods 
may  take  place  in  which  growth  is  suspended,  and  these  periods  may 
occur  seldom  or  frequently,  or  be  of  shorter  or  longer  duration.  There 
are  soils  in  which  the  cbnditions  of  growth  are  confined  to  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  and  the  boundaries  of  cultivation  are  fixed.  Whenever  the 
injurious  effect  of  such  a  period  is  too  strong  or  too  continuous  for  a  plant, 
it  cannot  live  under  these  conditions,  and  only  such  plants  will  flourish 
as  can  withstand  such  unfavorable  periods  without  injury.  The  charac- 
ter of  vegetation  of  a  country  is  established  by  this,  and  here  the  ques- 
tion is  the  physiological  peculiarity  of  the  plants,  rather  than  the  chemi- 
cal components.  And  this  furnishes  a  rule  for  the  selection  .of  plants  to 
be  cultivated,  for  while  per.  ex.  rye  and  wheat  do  not  differ  very  materially 
in  their  chemical  compounds,  they  are  so  wide  apart  in  their  physiologi- 
cal nature,  that  wheat,  for  extensive  cultivation,  is  almost  entirely  shut  out 
from  certain  regions  of  country.  Schwei^,  i|i  his  classifications  of  the 
soils,  places  those  containing  the  greatest  and  those  containing  jthe  least ' 
soluble  quantities  at  the  end  of  his  list,  and  places  the  agricultural  classi- 
fication of  wheat  soil  and  rye  soil  by  their  side. 

The  beet  soil,  in  the  vicinity  of  Magdeburg,  which  by  repeated  culti- 
vation of  chop  food,  is  made  friable  to  a  depth  of  14  inches,  produces 
Lucerne,  in  many  places,  better  and  surer  than  red  clover,  and  the  cause  for 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  essential  difference  in  the  physiological  natures 
of  the  two,  while  the  chemical  compounds  of  the  same  differ  but  little  and 
afford  no  rule  for  the  variation. 

These  relations  of  favorable  and  unfavorable  periods,  during  vegeta- 
tion, have  the  greatest  influence  also  on  the  cultivation  and  the  manuring 
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of  the  soil.  If  the  sam  and  substance  of  the  favorable  periods,  then,  are 
truly  the  periods  of  growth,  food  must  be  applied  so  much  the  more 
intensely,  as  that  period  for  growth  is  shorter  in  time,  when  equal  results 
are  anticipated.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  manures  applied  quanti- 
lively  and  qualitively  in  various  60il8^  must  produce  various  effects.  If 
the  intensity  of  absorption  of  food  and  its  assimilation  was  the  same  in 
larger  and  shorter  periods  of  growth,  then  the  harvest  would  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  duration  of  the  period  of  growth.  We  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  comparing  the  absorption  of  plant  food  from  the  air  and  from  the 
qoil,  by  the  plant,  with  the  whole  period  of  the  growth  of  a  cultivated 
plant,  but  this  can  now  be  admitted  within  certain  limits  only,  because 
the  production  io  great  quantities  depends  upon  what  is  taken  up  during 
the  period  of  vegetation  favorable  to  the  growth-,  and,  as  already  remarked, 
the  quantity  of  all  necessary  nutritive  substances,  and  the  solubility  of  the 
same,  must  be  the  greater  in  proportion  as  the  conditions  and  relations  of 
and  between  both  parts  of  the  period  of  vegetation  is  unfavorable,  when 
a  good  return  is  anticipated. 

Whoever  observed  the  vegetation  of  natural  and  artificial  meadows, 
has  not  seldom  noticed  the  little  growth  made  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
May  when  the  weather  was  cold  and  wet ;  and  that  within  the  two  weeks 
following,  with  the  weather  hot  and  moist,  a  sufficient  growth  is  made  to 
yield  a  full  crop.  During  this  time  all  the  substances  contributing  to 
make  food  must  be  '^  on  hand."  And  so  it  is  with  other  cultivated  plants 
which  make  their  growth  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time. 

The  results  of  experiments  in  cultivating  plants  in  liquid  solutions,  or 
in  soils  especially  prepared,  where  equal  conditions  of  growth  during  the 
period  of  vegetation  can  be  established,  are  therefore  applicable  to  other 
conditions  and  in  like  manner  the  product  of  the  mean  temperature  of  a 
country,  in  the  vegetative  period  of  a  plant.. 

The  foregoing  will  be  best  understood,  when  the  chemical  conditions  of 
vegetation  are  fully  known. 

What  has  already  been  said  is  intended  to  show  that  the  quantity  of 
soluble  parts  must  govern  the  agronomic  division  of  soil,  and  that  the 
classification,  based  upon  the  immediate  derivation  from  primitive  rocks, 
does  not  give  the  relative  values  for  agricultural  purposes  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  True,  the  classification  of  Fallouche  has  the  great  merit  of 
directing  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  primitive  rocks,  which,  as  a 
general  thing,  is  not  regarded  by  others  ;  and  a  granite  soil,  and  a  mica 
slate  soil,  a  diorite  and  a  sandstone  soil,  must  necessarily  vary,  in  a  cor- 
responding  degree,  with  their  respective  component  parts. 
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Chemical  Analyses  of  Soil.— If  we  should  start  out  with  some 
'  agrouomic  charts  that  were  exhibited  in  the  French  division  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867,  we  would  find  that  the  atlas,  published  in  several 
large  volumes,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Department  de  la  Somme  partes  Agro- 
nomique  OommuiMiles^  deserves  a  special  notice.  The  object  of  it  is  well 
expressed  in  its  remarkable  preface  :  '^  Had  each  community  a  separate 
chart,  one  copy  deposited  with  the  mayor  and  the  other  in  the  elementary 
school,  with  specimens  of  soils  and  subsoils,  together  with  an  analyses 
of  them,  and  earths  and  substances  intended  for  improvement  of  soils, 
such  as  marls,  clay,  etc.,  etc.,  placed  by  their  side,  then  the  possibility 
would  be  manifest  of  educating  the  farmers  in  the  nature  of  their  soils, 
'  and  the  means  of  their  melioration  by  a  system  that  would  deserve  the 
title  of  '  practical  directions  in  agriculture  by  inspection.' " 

Excepting  the  mention  of  the  arrondissements,  number  of  cantons, 
communities,  houses  and  inhabitants,  and  extent  by  hectares,  *  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  atlas  was  made  up  of  maps  of  select  localities 
with  a  scale  of  1  to  10,000,  upon  which  the  various  soils  were  marked, 
colored  according  to  their  proportions  of  clay  and  sand,  mixed  with  or 
free  from  lime,  per  example  Commune  Blangy,  Analyses  No.  7 : 


^.,.  .  -    ,.  «,  rt   (  SUicioassand 27.70 

Silicious  sand— lime 61.0 


:  Carbonate  of  limo 16.S 


(  Carbonate  of  lime 34.30 

Calcareous  clay  (marl)  . .  37.90 1  ^.  ^^  ^^ 

Salts  soluble  in  water  and  loss  in  analysis 0.10 

100.00 


\    50.50 


The  analyses,  therefore,  shows  the  quantity  of  lime  in  the  finely  divided 
form  of  marl^  and  the  quantity  that  appears  in  the  form  of  coarser  sand 
or  stony  mixture.  Some  of  the  maps  contained  32  analyses  of  the  sur- 
face soil  and  subsoil  of  single  localities,  to  which  were  added,  in  each 
case,  experiments  of  surface  and  subsoils  with  accompanying  analyses. 

Of  all  the  many  articles  in  the  exhibition,  very  few  have  made  such  an. 
impression  upon  me  as  the  idea  here  represented  by  a  general,  systematic 
natnro-scientific  investigation  of  the  soils,  and  their  bases  to  furnish 
materials  for  the  increased  production  of  the  soil,  and  therefore  I  exam- 
ined this  portion  of  the  exhibition  with  peculiar  interest. 

As  is  said  in  the  preface,  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  farmer,  must, 
by  the  exhibition  in  the  mayor's  office,  be  directed  to  the  sources  of  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  deficiency  of  his  cultivation,  especially  if  at  the  same 


*  A  French  land  measure  equal  to  100  square  metres,  or  11,060  Englisfti  square  yards, 
or  2.47  acres.— Klippart. 
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time  means  of  melioration,  Buch  as  lime,  marl,  artiicial  manures^  etc., 
accompanied  the  exhibition,  and  for  traveling  teachers  and  primary  schools 
it  is  an  indespensible  means  of  demonstration.  Had  the  Korth  Oerman 
communities  charts  of  that  kind,  collections  of  specimens  of  soils  and  means 
of  meliorations  that  are  in  their  reacb,  the  treasures  in  the  form  of  clay  and 
marl  beneath  soils  in  most  localities  would  be  used  far  more  by  farmers 
and  intelligent  agricultarists,  but  amongst  whom  it  is  almost  as  much  un- 
know  as  a  village  in  Siberia. 

!But  the  farmer  of  the  North  German  plains  has  a  cheap  means  of  im- 
proving his  light  soil  without  additicmal  covering,  and  make  it  permanent. 
This  consists  in  composting  the  stable-manure  in  the  manure  yard  or 
stable,  but  more  especially  by  composting  in  the  field,  to  be  improved  with 
marl,  clay,  muck,  &c.,  found  near  by,  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Adminis- 
trator TeichmuUer  in  the  reports  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Society  of 
the  Province  of  Saxony  for  1868.  This  plan  has  such  a  beneficial  inflaence 
upon  the  quantity  and  qaality  of  the  manure,  and  has  become  so  popular 
in  highly  cultivated  Belgium,  which  has  in  part  the  same  soil  as  the  Forth 
German  plains,  so  also  in  Westphalia  and  Electorate  of  Hesse.  The 
results  of  this  plan  has  such  a  remunerating  influence  upon  agricnlture, 
that  it  is  safe  to  say,  ^'  the  mixture  of  these  earths,  in  proper  selection 
and  applications,  pays  well,  and  this  melioration  of  the  soil  costs  very  little. 
The  interest  otherwise  manifested  for  the  mixture  of  various  earths,  has 
often  been  checked  by  the  '<  theory  of  minerals,^  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
easily  proven,  that  the  mineral  nutriments  furnished  were  subjected  to 
a  higher  and  more  rapid  exhaustion.  From  a  scientific  standpoint  this 
pompostiug  of  stable  manure  with  these  earths  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. For  the  proper  selection  of  these  earth  s,  .analyses  alone  furnishes 
tho  proper  guide. 

Somewhat  more  extended  bat  similar  investigations  are  given  in  ^<  Oarte 
agramoque  des  invirons  de  Pmis^^  by  Delesse  instigated  by  Haussman. 
The  number  of  soils  are  reduced  and  treated  under  two  principal  heads. 

1.  Those  free  from  lime  (terre  sans  cdloaire.) 

2.  Those  containing  lime  (terre  a^ec  ealcaire)  and  are  distinguished  by 
their  light  red  and  yellow  colors.  In  both,  those  rich  m  humus  {terre  riche 
en  'humus)  are  especially  designated.  The  chart  for  each  district,  mentions 
the  quantity  of  sand,  smooth  and  sharp  gravel,  clay,  marl,  {argUe^  mame) 
expressed  by  vertical  lines  of  red  dots,  circles,  angles  (sand,  &c.,)  hori- 
zontal lines  of  blue  streaks,  crosses,  (clays,  &c.,)  without  destroying  its 
distinctness.  In  this  chart  we  have  a  striking  piotare  of  certain  peculiar- 
ities of  the  soil.  The  investigations  upon  which  this  chart  is  based,  are 
however  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes. 

30A 
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The  chemical  analyses  of  Thaer  includes  the  qoantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
lime  and  humus;  and  the  classes  ascertained  by  the  wet  analyses  from 
clay  soil  to  sand  soil  are  ranged  under  two  heads,  in  proportion  as  they 
contain  or  are  free  from  lime,  and  the  subdivisions  according  to  the  qaan> 
tity  of  humus  therein  contained  ("poor,  medium^  rich*').  There  is  no 
doubt  the  soils  have  by  this  method  been  well  characterized  in  regard  to 
their  physical  qualities  as  well  as  partially  in  their  chemical  effect. 
Earths  containing  alkali  are  necessary  nutriment  for  vegetation;  lime 
and  magnesia  are  found  in  all  )^lant8,  and  even  in  large  quantities  in 
culture  plants  of  the  family  of  th^  leguminosce.  A  more  important 
function  is,  however,  performed  by  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil.  By 
the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  the  humus  combinations  are  neutralized  and 
the  humic  acid  of  the  organic  salts  is  dissolved.  Carbonic  acid  then 
unites  again  with  the  lime,  and  the  rotation  is  thus  produced  anew. 
Lime,  therefore,  is  necessary  for  the  change  of  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  and  the  manure.  It  operates  directly  and  indirectly  upon  the  sola- 
bility  of  mineral  food  for  plants,  and  accelerates  the  formation  and  devel- 
opment  of  the  plant. 

As  in  the  moantain  masses,  by  the  combination  of  the  soluble  portions 
of  rocks  containing  feldspar  together  with  soluble  lime  formations,  zeo- 
lites (?)  are  very  often  formed.  So  it  appears  beyond  doubt,  that  by  the 
solution  of  feldspar,  mica,  etc.,  and  by  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
zeolitic  silicates  are  formed  in  the  soil.  It  is  very  true,  and  as  the  inves- 
tigations in  fluid  solutions  have  of  late  so  decisively  shown,  that  the 
plant  obtains  a  large  proportion  of  its  carbon  from  nitric  acid;  therefore 
lime  must  be  of  great  utility  in  changing  the  combinations  of  carbon  in 
the  soil,  from  ammonia  to  nitric  acid,  which  operates  as  a  nutriment  and 
as  a  solvent  at  the  same  time,  and  the  results  of  manuring  with  lime  in 
some  soils  has  thus  in  part  been  explained.  In  the  Belgian  Department 
of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  there  was  a  soft,  friable  and  porous  lime- 
stone with  the  peculiar  designation  of  "  ecUcaire  a  nitrification^  produc- 
tion^ natureUe  de  iHtrates  pour  Vagriculture/^  accompanied  by  the  assertion 
that  this  limestone  was  of  the  most  recent  formation,  and,  according  to 
the  unanimous  decision  of  all  geologists,  was  found  in  Europe  only  in 
three  places,  Cissly,  Foixles-Oaves  and  Lanaye  in  Belgium.  The  com- 
mendation of  this  stone  is  as  follows :  *'  This  nitrate  (nitric  acid  salts)  is 
produced  by  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  upon  coral  lime,  and  the  ex- 
posure of  limestone  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  formation  of  nitrate. 

The  essential  conditions  in  the  acceleration  of  this  nitrification  are : 

1.  The  presence  of  limestone ; 

2.  The  great  quantity  of  drift  admitting  the  free  passage  of  air ; 
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3.  The  decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter ; 

4.  A  certain  degree  of  warmth  and  dampness. 

These  conditions  are  produced  when  manare  and  coral  lime  are  laid 
lengthwise  in  layers  over  each  other,  and  in  trnth  a  sort  of  saltpeter  hnt 
is  produced.  The  application  of  this  discovery,  which  we  owe  to  modern 
chemistry,  was  indicated  as  early  as  1849  by  Mr.  Malagntte,  deacon  of 
the  faculty  of  Science  at  Bheims,  in  these  words :  *^  The  farmer  will  some 
day  fix  the  carbon  of  the  atmosphere  and  change  it  into  a  nitrate, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  manures." 

It  is  true,  that  the  foregoing  directs  atteution  to  the  great  importance 
of  nitrates  for  agricultural  productions,  and  to  the  means  to  be  used  for 
that  end,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  £Eirmer  is  enabled  in  a  great 
measure  to  increase  the  capital  of  carbon  on  his  farm.  But  it  sounds  like 
frivolity  in  the  use  of  scientific  terms  applied  to  industry  or  like  great 
want  of  knowledge  and  superficiality,  when  it  is  said  here,  that  by  this 
lime*  stone,  the  free  carbon  of  the  atmosphere  can  be  so  manipulated  as  to 
assume  the  form  of  nitric  acid. 

The  cause  of  this  formation  of  nitric  acid  can  only  be  found  in  the 
union  of  lime  with  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  if  the  analyses  of  lime- 
stone is  otherwise  correct,  viz: 

Carbonate  of  lime 96  per  cent. 

Phosphate  of  lime 2       " 

Clay,  earth  and  sand %      " 

100 
The  fresh  water  lime  of  Senglern  near  Gottingen,  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  which  is  so  important  in  its  application 
to  the  red  sandstone  soils  of  southern  Soilings,  say  from  one  to  two  hogs- 
heads per  acre,  that  it  exercises  the  same  influence  in  the  formation  of 
nitric  acid  in  these  soils,  as  if  they  were  manured  by  the  celebrated  lime- 
stone of  Belgium,  and  the  meadow-marl  of  BurgufFeln,  near  Gassel, 
derived  from  a  bed  of  shell-lime,  humus  and  sheUs,  contains  far  more 
qualities'for  the  formation  of  nitric  acid,  than  this  manufjEicturer  of  nitric 
acid.  That  the  great  quantity  of  nitrate  of  lime  must  operate  bene- 
ficially on  vegetation,  is  readily  understood,  and  this  limestone  of  Bel- 
gium will  compare  with  the  marl  of  Bosche,  which  contains  0.44  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid,  (Erdman)  or  with  the  marl  of  Evendorf,  near  Solton,  re- 
cently examined  by  Mike,  and  which  contains  0.55  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  soil  in  which  the  alkaline  carbonate  earths  appear 
only  in  small  tracts  is  far  more  susceptible  to  the  formation  of  add  com- 
binations of  humus,  which  combined  with  the  oxide  of  iron  exhausts  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere^in  the  soil,  limits  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
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air  upon  the  soil  and  Djores  the  growth  of  agricaltnral  plants,  especially 
in  soils  rich  in  clay,  and  those  with  fine  grained  sand  and  great  qoal' 
ities  for  retaining  water.  The  organic  substances  change  the  oxyde  of 
iron,  which  by  the  name  of  concentrated  carbonic  salts,  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  causes  the  combinations  and  accumulations  of  iron  in  the  sub- 
soils, makes  it  compact  and  unMable,  locks  it  up,  as  it  were,  so  that  this 
important  class  of  earths  becomes  unpenetrable  to  the  roots  of  plants 
and  is  of  very  little  use  as  food  for  plants.  The  artificial  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  for  such  soil  is  cultivation,  and  its  mixture  with  lime,  marl, 
wood  ashes  and  the  like,  regulates  its  disintegration  for  the  benefit  of 
plants.  These  meliorations  however,  can  be  executed  only  in  a  limited 
tlegree  on  account  of  high  prices,  for  liming  adds  only  i  per  cent,  of  lime 
to  the  surface  soil,  and  its  influence  upon  the  sub-soil  is  exceedingly  small. 

The  nutrtlon  of  coarse  fodder,  such  as  hay  and  straw  raised  on  such 
soils,  and  whose  acidity  has  been  practically  neutralized  by  artificial  ap- 
plication of  lime,  is  so  different  in  comparison  with  fodder  raised  on  a 
sound,  healthy,  lime  soil,  free  from  acidity,  that  a  corresponding  nutritive 
effect  can  only  be  produced  by  additional  quantities,  or  by  uniting  concen- 
trated food  with  it,  both  of  which  increase  expense,  and  these  are  altio 
peculiarities  that  are  regarded  as  little  by  farmers  in  the  purchase  or 
renting  of  farms,  or  by  chemists  in  the  selection  of  hay  on  which  to  make 
experimental  inquires  as  to  its  nutritive  qualities. 

All  thes6  conditions  are  so  important,  applied  to  the  value  of  most  soils, 
that  a  small  proportion  of  lime  facilitates  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  so 
much  higher  degree,  as  the  soil  by  nature  is  the  more  ^^  locked  up,"  and 
this  is,  therefore,  an  important  factor  in  the  analyses  of  the  soils.  Thaer 
says  ^^  its  presence  is,  therefore,  even  in  small  quantities,  worthy  of 
notice."  The  division  of  the  soils  in  those  which  contain,  and  those  free 
from  lime,  {aveo  et  sans  caicaire)  expresses,  therefore,  an  important  differ- 
ence for  agriculture. 

Enquiries  respecting  the  value  of  humus  have  been  made.  Humus 
being  the  remains  of  ftrmer  organic  structures,  whose  elements,  in  the 
form  of  nutrition  for  plants,  ar^  found  in  the  atmosphere  in  great  quan- 
tity and  generally  distributed,  the  enquiry  has  been  pertinently  made 
why  so  many  black  soils  rich  in  humus  are  productive,  those  poor  in 
humus  are  unproductive.  The  investigation  demonstrates  that  it  is  found 
very  difQcult  clearly  to  separate  cause  from  effect,  and  so  much  the  more, 
as  by  the  term,  humus,  the  most  various  things  may  be  included. 

The  views  entertained  on  this  point  are,  therefore,  yet  exceedingly 
diverse.  If,  in  the  sense  of  the  old  school,  humus  is  understood  to  be  the 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  stable  manure,  the  ingredients  of  which 
were  formerly  not  very  well  understood,  every  one  will  concede  that  the 
richness  of  it  is  very  important.    According  tb  this  theory  ic  contains 
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every  Dutritive  quality  for  plants,  and  this  must  clearly  have  been  the 
opinion  of  Thae^  Thaer  used  the  word  hamas,  as  it  was  formerly 
castomary  to  designate,  driffc  or  allaviam,  and  to  avoid  misunderstand- 
ings, he  defines  *'  the  condition  of  each  rich  soil  upon  which  its  frnit- 
fulness  depends,  and  as  it  produces  especially  the  food  for  i)lants  as  far 
as  they  depend  on  the  soil  for  it.*^  (Rational  Agrictdture,  p.  126.)  "  The 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  indeed,  depends  entirely  upon  itself,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  water,  the  soil  alone  furnishes  the  plant  its  food."  It  is  <'  a 
combination  with  carbon,  hydrogen,  azote  and  oxygen,  to  which  a  few 
others  assimilate  themselves  in  small  quantities,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
some  pure  earths,  and  at  times  various  salts.''  (A.  A.  O.  S.  127.)  It  is 
"  a  production  of  life,  and  a  condition  of  life,"  *'  it  furnishos  the  food  for 
organism."  With  the  terms  '^poor,  medium,  rich,"  Thaer  also  includes 
the  quality  of  the  «oil  as  to  its  combinations  that  must  enter  the  plant, 
and  are  necessary  to  its  growth  and  development.  Thaer  never  antici- 
pated the  value  of  the  mineral  substances  in  this  (so-called)  humus,  and 
he,  therefore,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  humus,  advises  that 
the  soil  be  perfectly  dry,  and  then  subjected  to  a  heat  a  little  above  the 
boiling  point }  the  loss  caused  by  the  heat  proves  the  quantity  of  humus. 
Of  course,  the  volatile  portions  only  of  the  humus,  can  be  intended  here, 
for  he  says  "  the  soil  may  be  often  very  rich  in  acid  humus,  and  yet  be 
poor  in  fertility."  All  this  proves  only,  that  humus  thus  defined,  is  an 
idea  undefined,  and  in  this  respect  useless  for  all  scientific  purposes. 

Chemists  have  agreed  to  define  humus  to  be  the  remains  of  decom- 
posed cellular  matter,  or  more  generally  speaking,  the  combinations  of 
carbon  with  water.  The  question,  whether  humus,  thus  defined,  whose 
presence  confers  the  color  of  the  soil,  is  of  any  value  to  the  soil,  has,  in 
view  of  certain  physical  qualities  and  its  relations  to  warmth  and 
moisture,  been  most  generally  conceded,  but  its  nutritive  quality  for 
plants  has  for  a  long  time  been  denied.  According  to  this  view  the  plant 
is  left  to  draw  its  carbon  from  the  inexhaustible  quantity  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  a  store  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  is,  therefore,  useless.  This 
idea  has  been  the  one  which  most  generally  obtained  at  one  time,  amongst 
agricultural  chemists,  and  we  hear  it  often  repeated,  even  to-day,  without 
discriminating  between  the  effects  of  carbonic  acid  furnishing  carbon, 
and  what  is  produced  by  it  in  other  respects.  Whatever  may  be  con- 
ceded on  the  one  hand  as  to  its  relations,  we  are  obliged  to  deny  on  the 
other.  Gheipistry  and  physiology  have  produced  the  proof,  that  well  de 
veloped  plants  can  be  grown  in  a  clay  that  had  been  subjected  to  great 
heat,  freed  from  all  humus,  and  without  artificial  application  of  carbonic 
acid  in  solution  with  water,  and  as  exact  too,  as  these  experiments  will 
ever  admit  of,  the  ingredients  of  the  seed  being  always  taken  into  ac* 
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connt,  and  the  separation  of  carbonic  acid  by  means  of  the  roots  dis 
pensed  with  fixed  qnantities.  The  scientific  proof,  that  no  care  is  required 
to  supply  the  demand  of  the  plant  for  carbon,  in  all  experiments  of  this 
kind,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  hnmas  to  the 
soil,  and  that  it  is  not  worthy  of  notice,  at  least  so  far  as  the  nutritiou  of 
the  plant  is  concerned,  and  that  the  application  of  mineral  nutritive  sab- 
stances  for  plants  is  the  only  consideration  of  importance.  The  combina- 
tion  in' the  soil,  which  effects  a  solution  and  transfers  it  were  not  regarded. 

Only  since  Liebig  has  called  attention  to  the  extent  of  the  discoveries 
of  Way  and  Thompson,  of  the  power  of  absorption  in  soils  for  the  most 
important  food  for  plants,  have  we  been  led  to  conten^plate  the  value  of 
soluble  agents  in  the  soil,  and  their  importance  in  conveying  food  to  plants. 
The  absorbent  power  of  soils  is  a  fact  to  which  the  Italian  Oazzeri  invited 
attention  in  his  essay  on  manures  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  the  great  importance  of  these  phenomena  in  the  household  of  nature  ; 
their  diversified  relations  to  the  products  of  disintegration  and  solutions, 
as  the  component  parts  of  the  waters  and  of  oceans,  and  further  led  us 
on  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the  whole  organic  creation.  Since  that  time, 
humus  and  carbonic  acid  have  been  regarded  more  than  heretofore  as 
solvents,  and  Liebig  himself,  in  his  Letters  on  Chemistry,  of  the  year 
1865,  p.  370,  extols  this  importance  in  the  following  words : 

''The  effect  of  mineral  manures  is  increased  in  a  remarkable  degree  by 
the  addition  of  sawdust,  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  in  my  mind, 
that  the  principal  cause  of  this  increased  effect  must  be  sought  in  the 
carbonic  acid  created  by  the  decomposition,  which  in  this  case  is  less 
effected  as  a  nutriment  for  plants,  bnt  preferable  as  a  solvent  agent  for 
phosphates  (phosphoric  acid,  lime  and  magnesia),  and  for  the  transfer  of 
the  neutral  carburetted  alkalies  and  earths  into  carbonates  and  the  disin- 
tegration of  silicates.  This  carbonic  acid  is  the  medium  which  nature 
furnishcB  to  transfer  the  nutriments  into  the  organism  of  the  plants,  for 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  earthy  carbonates  are  in  and  for  themselves  sol- 
uble in  water  only,  when  the  water  contains  carbonic  acid ;  nor  is  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  rain  water  suf&cient  for  the  short  time  of  the 
growth  of  summer  plants,  to  prepare  the  relatively  and  indispensably 
necessary  large  quantity  of  mineral  ingredients  to  that  soluble  and  suit- 
able condition  requisite  for  the  maximum  of  their  development." 

It  would  be  very  desirable  if  many  chemists  and  practical  agriculturists, 
who  acknowledge  Liebig  as  their  authority,  would  also  take  this  pertinent 
sentence  of  their  master  to  heart  in  all  its  bearings  and  consequences, 
and  no  longer  sin  against  a  fundamental  rule  of  agricultural  production, 
of  which  Boussingault,  the  cautions  agricultural  chemist  of  France  as 
early  as  1856,  (Agriculture  in  its  Kelations  to  Chemistry,  IV,  1856,  pages 
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179  and  180J  remarks,  <<  that  an  essential  part  of  the  effect  of  manure  of 
organic  origin  must  be  ascribed  to  this  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  gas.'^ 
According  to  Boussingault,  this  carbonic  acid  is  essential  to  the  nutrition 
of  plants,  and  manure  is  imperfect  that  is  wanting  in  these  ingredients 
(humus).  Each  particle  of  manurCi  humus  and  mould  may  be  compared 
to  a  chimney,  from  which  carbonic  acid  evolves  continually,  in  whose 
lower  atmosphere  the  roots  live  and  develop. 

Glosely  connected  with  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid  compounds  to  the 
soil,  is  that  of  nitrogenous  principles,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  with  both 
elements  in  what  degree  their  combinations  are  active  and  necessary  as 
nntrimeut  or  solvent. 

When  we  notice  how  wild  plants,  without  any  artificial  addition  of  nit- 
rogen, annually  produce  so  abundantly,  we  are  led  to  the  conckision  that 
such  an  addition  is  of  little  importance,  and  that  the  application  of  min- 
eral substances  only  as  nutriment  of  cultivated  plants  is  essential. 

And  this  conclusion  is  apparently  justified  by  the  fact,  that  plants  have 
been  produced  in  a  soil  entirely  freed  from  all  nitrogenous  compounds. 
But  in  very  few  departments  has  science  overstepped  her  legitimate 
boundaries  so  much  as  in  the  generalization  of  conclusions  formed  from 
isolated  experiments,  or  from  the  growth  of  grasses  and  forest  plants, 
upon  the  great  variety  or  conditions  of  production,  as  we  find  them  in 
ever  varying  nature;  and  this  would  have  happened  less  frequently,  had 
not  scientific  men  too  often,  in  the  form  of  a  priori  conclusions,  attempted 
to  give  science  practical  application,  without  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  and  necessities  of  practice.  To  this  only  he  is  entitled  who 
has  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  to  which  science  is  to  be 
applied.  It  is  proven  by  numerous  experiments,  that  some  of  the  most 
important  nutritive  principles  of  plants  are  far  less  soluble  in  pure  water, 
than  in  such  as  hold  ammonia  or  the  nitrates  in  solution,  and  it  can 
not  be  doubted  that  this  &ct  is  also  applicable  to  what  happens  in  the 
soil.  I  need  here  only  to  refer  to  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Diedrich, 
relating  to  soil  and  stone  (not  influenced  by  the  atmosphere).  But  the 
nitrogenous  compounds  have  proven  themselves  equally  important  to  a 
vigorous  development  in  such  experiments,  where  the  mineral  nutriment 
existed  already  in  solution,  as  where  trials  were  made  of  growing  plants 
in  watery  solution ;  and  it  is  especially  nitric  acid,  whose  great  impor- 
tance these  trials  have  established.  And  if  this  is  already  proven  in  such 
experiments,  where  absorption  and  assimilation  take  place  in  a  more  reg- 
ular manner  during  the  period  of  vegetation,  how  much  more  must  the 
necessity  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  nitrogen  exist,  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  period  of  vegetation  in  the  above  defined  sense  is  very  limited 
The  cultivation  of  a  sandy  soil  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  this.    No' 
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body  doabts  that  in  most  cases  its  dryness,  and  the  periods  of  stagnation 
of  growth  caased  thereby,  make  a  considerable  average  yield  impossible ; 
while  sandy  soil,  that  is  moist  or  situated  in  a  damp  climate,  maybe  very 
productive.  In  such  sandy  soil  the  real  period  of  growth  is  very  much 
shortened,  though  the  development  during  the  same  is  often  wonder- 
fully rapid,  and  an  apparently  stunted  fruit  may,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, recover  in  a  very  short  time.  The  yield  depends  mainly  on  how 
much  of  nutriment,  essential  to  the  full  development  of  the  plant,  is  avail- 
able during  this  period.  The  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  develops  in  the 
soil,  may  have  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  important  nutriment  of  the  plant, 
besides  the  nitrogenous  compounds,  though  the  former,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, might  be  of  far  less  importance.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
the  practical  farmer,  who  cultivates  sandy  soil,  takes  great  pains  to  fur- 
nish it  with  manure,  containing  as  much  organic  or  humus  forming  sub- 
stances as  possible. 

In  the  same  manner  does  the  luxurious  vegetation  on  any  soil  in  cer- 
tain periods  point  the  farmer  to  the  importance  of  furnishing  the  soil  all 
the  ingredients  of  plant  nutriment.  Whoever  had  occasion  to  observe 
the  growth  of  cultivated  plants  in  an  unusually  dry  year,  as  in  1865,  must 
have  noticed,  how  in  long  periods  even  on  very  fertile  soil,  the  growth 
came  to  a  standstill  and  the  vegetation  died,  t>nt  how  after  rainfall  cer- 
tain plants,  as  turnips  and  potatoes  in  a  very  short  time  in  the  fall  devel- 
oped considerably  yet.  In  his  treatise  on  the  condition  of  agriculture  in 
the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  Koppe  says  in  favor  of  potatoes,  that  *'they 
even  with  long  continued  drought  do  not  entirely  fail,  and  frequently  late  in 
summer  after  a  penetrating  rain,  yet  recover,  when  it  it  had  the  appear- 
ance, that  they  would  yield  nothing.  The  quantity  of  the  crops  depends 
with  many  cultivated  plants,  mainly  on  whether  after  seeding,  the  germ 
of  the  young  plant,  finds  favorable  conditions  of  development,  to  enable 
it  afterwards  to  resist  noxious  influences.  This  is  an  important  point  of 
view,  to  decide  the  question  whether  fallowing  is  advisable  or  not,  and  is 
decisive  as  regards  manuring,  in  so  far  as  the  developing  young  plant 
must  not  be  wanting  of  any  nutritious  material.  For  the  same  reason  the 
yield  of  many  plants  of  several  years  growth  cereals  and  feed  plants 
depends  in  a  high  degree  on  their  rapid  development  in  the  spring, 
covering  the  ground,  receiving  numerous  organs  of  assimilation  (roots 
and  leaves)  and  becoming  soon  invigorated,  to  resist  the  effects  of  unfa- 
vorable weather  and  other  noxious  influences.  In  the  culture  of  tropical 
plants  within  our  temperate  zone,  the  conditions  of  development  being 
frequently  unfavorable,  it  is  certainly  in  the  interest  of  the  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  during  the  period  of  growth,  that  producers  of  this  gas  are 
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present  in  the  soil.    For  this  reason  our  flower-pots  are  filled  with  a  mix- 
tare  of  sand  and  earth  rich  in  humus. 

The  precept  of  Boussingault,  to  arrange  the  rotation  of  crops  in  such  a 
manner/  that  the  atmospheric  ingredients  are  utilised  in  the  highest 
degree,  has  its  significance  in  this  too,  that  thereby  indirectly  in  the 
course  of  time  these  atmospheric  ingredients  become  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  where  they  serve  as  nutriments  and  solvents^  and  the  farmer, 
who  increases  the  production  of  straw  on  his  farm  accomplishes  that. 
Of  the  plant  nutriment  present  in  the  soil  a  larger  proportion  is  offered  to 
the  plant  in  a  more  soluble  form,  and  that  consequently  during  the  period 
of  growth  a  larger  proportion  is  absorbed. 

These  considerations  for  the  improvement  of  a  farm  must  be  the  more 
important,  as  the  increase  of  productiveness  is  the  aim  of  most  farmers 
and  they  point  out  the  cheapest  and  most  profitable  way  to  attain  this 
object  in  many  cases. 

The  improvement  of  the  soil  and  the  increase  of  crops,  however,  is  in 
such  soils  easiest  attainable,  in  which  humus  substances  are  present  in 
certain  proportions,  and  the  dark  soils,  with  a  certain  limited  admixture 
of  humus,  in  the  sense  of  the  modem  school,  are  therefore  more  valuable, 
everything.else  being  equal,  than  such  as  are  wanting  in  this  organic 
residue.  As  a  rule  however  this  color  indicates  also  the  presence  of 
numerous  soluble  mineral  nutrient  principles,  which  do  not  influence  the 
color,  but  are  of  the  highest  importance  as  regards  growth,  and  the  origin 
of  which  must  therefore  be  taken  in  consideration  in  examining  a  soil. 

The  causes,  why  the  dark  soils  prove  the  most  profitable  for  agriculture 
are  therefore,  first,  the  dark  residue  of  decayed  organic  substances,  but  also 
second,  and  in  a  prominent  degree  the  colorless  mineral  remains  of  former 
plant  production,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  fact,  that  the  situation 
of  such  soils  insures  frequently  favorable  physical  conditions  as  to  depth, 
humidity  and  the  like. 

Everywhere  these  dark  remains  of  organic  substances,  rich  in  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  facilitate  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  if  not  too  abundantly 
present,  even  if  they  only  contain  few  mineral  ingredients.  The  latter 
may  be  present  in  an  almost  insoluble  form,  as  for  instance  phosphoric 
acid  in  several  combinations  with  iron  by  whose  transfer  to  the  sub-soil 
of  peat  and  sandy  ground,  the  surface  soil  necessarily  must  become  impov- 
erished. 

It  is  a  great  progress  in  our  knowledge,  that  by  the  discovery  and  care- 
ftil  investigation  of  the  absorption  of  the  soil,  as  relates  to  the  nutrient 
ingredient  of  plants ;  the  value  of  the  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  com- 
binations in  the  soil  has  become  more  known.  As  the  practice  of  centuries 
in  this  direction  has  received  its  scientific  justification,  so  disappears  the 
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distrast  of  practical  men  in  the  nataral  sciences  in  their  application  to 
agricalture,  and  their  importance  to  this  great  field  of  industry  is  more 
and  more  appreciated.  One  can  therefore  only  hail  with  pleasure  the 
above  cited  remark  of  Liebig's,  which  will  contribute  to  remove  the  apathy 
heretofore  existing  between  the  representatives  of  science  and  practice. 
Expressions  like  this,  '*  in  theory  this  is  true,  but  false  in  practice,"  which 
are  a  derision  to  natural  laws,  can  only  be  regretted,  and  must  be 
explained  by  this  much  to  be  regretted  antagonism.  The  theory  of  Thaer 
of  the  essentiality  of  manure  has  found  in  science  its  correction,  but  also 
to  a  certain  extent  its  justification. 

If  we  intend  to  increase  the  fertility  of  different  soils,  we  have  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  addition  of  certain  nutritions,  or  solvent  matter  is  most 
necessary.  Both  are  equally  represented  in  stable  manure.  In  very  many 
cases  the  soil  suffers  from  insufficient  nutritious  material,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  single  one,  e.  g.  soluble  phosphoric  acid  salts,  causes  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  yield.  The  experiment  of  Eeuning,  related  in  ^'  Justus 
von  Leibig  and  experience,''  proves  this  in  a  striking  manner.  In  many 
other  instances  an  increased  addition  of  solvents,  amongst  which  we  havo 
to  count  also  carbonic  acid  and  burnt  lime,  is  of  greater  importance,  and 
money  would  be  illy  invested  in  mineral  manure.  The  solvents  referred  to 
are  also  mostly  nutritious  matter  for  plants,  and  their  solvent  power  is 
for  the  most  important  mineral  nutritious  substances  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  has  been  proven  by  Liebig  in  regard  to  to  the  phosphates. 

The  nutritious  matters  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  are  at  the  same 
time  the  most  important  solvents,  and  by  means  of  the  rotation  of  crops, 
we  are  enabled  to  utilize  them  more  or  less.  Koppe  tells  of  Ober  Amt- 
maun  Lueder,  who  is  a  farmer  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  rotation,  and 
who  cultivates  two  farms,  each  divided  into  nine  fields,  of  which,  however, 
one  gains  in  fertility. and  produces  a  larger  amount  of  manure  as  com- 
pared with  the  other ;  that  he  maintains  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact,  that 
the  first  has  winter  crops  on  three  fields,  while  the  other  his  only  on 
two.(t) 

For  the  melioration  of  a  farm  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  arrange  the  succession  of  crops  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  cause 
thereby  an  increase  in  the  production  of  straw. 

There  are,  furthermore,  on  many  places  deposits  of  mould,  pond-mud, 
peat  and  the  like,  rich  in  organic  matter,  by  which  the  quantity  of 
solvents  may  be  very  much  increased.  The  carbonic  acid,  which  developed 
from  stable  manure,  has  absolutely  no  higher  value  than  that  coming 
from  mould,  etc. 

The  communications  of  Walz  of  Hohenheim,  relating  to  the  favorable 
effect  of  fresh  stable  manure,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  practical  farmer 
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Id  very  many  cases,  and  though  he  is  not  always  able  to  apply  it  fresh 
to  the  soil,  yet  be  may  do  much  to  conserve  the  organic  ingredients, 
a  duty  which  is  too  often  neglected.  The  great  importance  of  the  method 
to  mix  stable  manure  in  the  field  or  on  the  dung  heap  with  loam,  marl, 
mould,  pond-mud  and  the  like,  has  been  pointed  out  before,  and  it  is 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  this  way  the  nitrogeneous  and  carbona- 
ceous compounds  are  better  preserved,  the  soluble  ones  more  bound,  and 
the  influence  on  the  next  crop  becomes  greater  and  surer,  inasmuch  as 
the  loam  and  marl  mixed  with  the  s^il  ofiTer  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  the  formation  of  nitric  acid. 

By  the  addition  of  lime  and  marl  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  is  also 
increased,  while  other  acids  are  neutralized,  the  transformation  (decom- 
position) of  organic*  substances  hastened,  the  solubility  of  the  mineral 
plant  nutriment  heightened,  and  consequently  the  yield  vastly  increased. 

What  has  to  be  principally  kept  in  view  in  our  attempts  to  increase 
the  production  of  a  farm  f  This  question^' presents  itself  often  with  great 
force  to  the  thinking  farmer,  and  the  correct  answer  is  of  commanding 
importance  to  his  very  existence.  There  are  farmers  who  believe  that 
chemistry,  and  the  experience  gained  oi^  the  black  soil  around  Magdeburg, 
teach  them  that  nothing  but  the  profuse  addition  of  mineral  manure  will 
increase  the  yield  everywhere,  but  they  find  themselves  mistaken.  There 
are  others  that  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  very  often  farms 
are  unproductive  because  of  an  insufficiency  of  mineral  ingredients  in  the 
soil,  without  which  no  crop  can  be  made,  and  that,  therefore,  their  old 
mode  of  straw  manuring  does  not  help  the  matter.  Others  again,  who, 
influenced  by  the  good  effect  of  deep  cultivation  on  some  soil,  believe  that 
they  also  must  plow  up  the  subsoil  to  the  depth  or  8,  10  or  12  inches, 
may  actually  deteriorate  the  soil  thereby,  and  for  years  diminish  its  pro- 
ductiveness. 

Then,  again,  there  are  some  who  believe  that  their  success  dex>endH  on 
costly  farm  implements,  imported  from  England,  and  expensive  buildings, 
and  forget  that  one  of  the  main  points  in  successful  farm  management  con- 
sists in  bringing  the  end  to  be  attained  in  proper  relation  to  the  means  in 
hand.  Others  yet  invest  in  much  and  costly  stock  before  the  farm  is  in 
condition  to  furnish  suitable  and  abundant  feed,  and  they  can  maintain 
it  only  at  great  sacrifice.  Many  farmers  have  lost  their  capital  by  the 
improper  application  of  mineral  manure,  or  have  so  increased  the  cost  of 
their  farms  by  its  untimely  and  unnecessary  nse^  that  they  never  can 
receive  an  adequate  return,  and  even  the  best  is,  under  such  circum- 
stances, unable  to  make  his  capital  pay  reasonable  interest.  This  can  be 
no  more  the  case  1  ith  a  manufacturing  establishment  where  the 
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value  of  the  articles  manufactared  is  oat  of  proportion  to  the  capital 
employed. 

The  common  canse  of  all  this  blnnderlDg  is  unacqaaintance  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  its  peculiarities  and  the  conditions  of  its  fertility.  The 
greatest  mistakes  possibly  to  be  made  in  farming  are  based  on  erroneous 
presumptions,  as  regards  the  soil  and  the  wrong  treatment  of  the  same. 
Therefore  the  proper  succession  of  crops  is  of  such  eminent  importance, 
therefore  the  treatment  and  increase  of  manure  of  all  kinds  is  the  most 
important  chapter  in  the  whole  A  B  0  of  agriculture.  The  nature  of  the 
chemiciil  and  mechanical  influence  of  manure  on  plants  is,  aside  from 
thorough  mechanical  working  of  •tbe  soil  with  implements,  of  controlling 
influence  as  to  yield.  The  most  careful  examination  of  the  soil  is,  there- 
fore, the  most  important  prerequisite  at  the  beginning  of  farming,  and 
the  scientiflc  farmer  ought  to  spare  no  pains  nor  neglect  any  means  that 
contribute  to  give  him  a  correct  knowledge  of  it. 

Boussingault  examined,  in  Bechelbronn,  stable  manure  of  30  horses,  30 
cows  and  20  hogs,  and  it  contained,  in  a  medium  state  of  rottenness — 

Carbon .' 7.41 

Hydrogen 0.87 

Oxygen 5.34 

Nitrogen 0.41 

Ashes 6.67 

Water  79.30 

100.00 

When  such  manure  is  plowed  under  immediately  after  spreading,  100 
lbs.  of  it  will  be  a  source  of  27.17  lbs.  carbonic  acid,  or  a  quantity  of 
20,000  lbs.  per  Prussian  morgen  would  be  equal  to  treating  this  area  with 
5,434  lbs.  carbonic  acid  (Ijpee  or  in  connection  with  a  base.)  The  solvent 
influence  is,  however,  greater,  because  the  humus  combinations,  develop- 
ing before  the  finally  resulting  carbonic  acid,  all  favor  decomposition. 
Stable  manure  contains,  according  to  Wolf,  aa  an  average,  0.53  per  c^nt 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitric  acid.  If  we  assume  that  the 
plough  turns  (in  a  Prussian  morgen)  1,500,000  lbs.  of  soil,  they  would  re- 
ceive, according  to  the  above  estimate,  0.36  per  cent,  carbonic  acid  and  0.006 
per  cent.  nitrog<?n  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid.  If  manuring  is 
repeated  every  third  year,  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid  for  each  year  would 
be  0.12  per  cent.,  and  of  nitrogen  1.0023  per  cent.  If  we  take  50  cwt.  as  an 
average  supply  for  each  year,  (to  the  morgen)  this  would  yield,  according  to 
the  above  estimate,  370.5  lbs.  carbon  and  26.5  lbs.  nitrogen.  It  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  climate  of  the  year  and  local  conditions,  how 
much  of  these  ingredients  are  developed  each  year.    The  farmer,  how- 
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ever,  has  it  in  his  power,  by  artificial  iDfluences,  working  the  soil  and  the 
like,  to  hasten  the  evolution  of  the  gases  and  increase  the  crops.  100  lbs. 
dry  wheat  straw,  in  the  form  of  stnbble,  plowed  under  soon  after  harvest, 
are  equal  to  a  source  of  180  lbs.  carbonic  acid,  which  is  not  without 
importance  to  the  solution  of  the  ingredients  of  the  soil.  By  early  haul- 
ing stable  manure,  protecting  it  on  the  dung  heap  against  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  by  covering  it  with  loam,  pond  mud,  mould,  peat  and 
the  like,  its  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  is  reserved  and  even 
increased. 

Assuming  that  a  certain  amount  of  manure  of  a  medium  degree  of 
rottenness  contains  1500  lbs.  carbon  and  100  lbs.  nitrogen,  the  application 
of  loam,  etc.,  in  the  manner  pointed  out,  will  increase  the  quantity  very 
materially.  The  addition  of  1000  lbs.  of  dry  humus,  in  the  form  of  peat, 
to  the  above  quantity  of  manure,  increases  the  carbon  about  400  or  500 
lbs.,  and  the  nitrogen  10  lbs.  and  more,  and  instead  of  the  above  1500  lbs. 
of  carbon  and  100  lbs.  nitrogen,  the  soil  would  receive  2000  lbs.  carbon 
and  110  lbs.  nitrogen.  The  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  formed  from  mould 
are  equal  to  the  compounds  of  like  name,  formed  from  protein,  urea  or 
hippnric  acid.  The  great  effect  of  manure  from  fattening  cattle  is  owing, 
aside  from  the  greater  amount  of  nutrient  principles,  (especially  of  nitro- 
gen), also  to  the  large  amount  of  solvents,  of  which  nitrogen  is,  too,  a 
very  important  one,  and  both  these  circumstances  unite  to  improve  a 
farm  with  manure  from  fattening  cattle  very  rapidly. 

On  thin,  sandy,  or  cold,  inactive  soil,  mineral  manure  frequently  shows 
little  effect,  while  manure  from  sewers,  containing  all  nutrient  and  many 
solvent  principles,  increases  the  yield  enormously.  In  this  way  immense 
crops  are  raised  on  the  thin,  sandy  plains  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main  and, 
the  farm,  Outlenthof,  near  Frankfort,  of  2,000  acres,  depends  entirely  for  its 
manure  on  the  sewers  of  the  city,  so  that  there  are  almost  no  cattle  kept 
Formerly^  when  the  farm  was  differently  organized,  and  a  large  amount 
of  cattle  kept,  it  was  not  by  fSar  as  remunerative.  In  the  soil  of  Anna- 
berg,  near  Bonn,  mineral  manure  was  without  effect,  while  the  sewerage 
from  the  city  made  it  productive.  Formerly  efforts  were  made  to  improve 
farms  by  the  purchase  of  straw  and  liberal  bedding  of  cattle,  and  this 
method  is  a  propel  one  yet  in  very  many  cases,  provided  mineral  manure 
is  not  neglected.  By  the  purchase  of  straw,  oil-cake,  bran  and  the  like, 
and  their  employment  in  fattening  cattle,  a  farm  may  be  quicker  and 
sqrer  improved  than  by  the  use  of  mineral  manure.  Carbon  and  nitrogen 
are,  therefore,  exceedingly  important  ingredients  of  manure. 

Experience  teaches  that  carbonic  acid  unquestionably  dissolves  the  sili- 
cates of  soda,  potash  and  lime,  (bjtsalt,  for  instance,  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
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pbere  for  some  time,  foams^  when  an  acid  is  added,)  and  nitrogenous  com- 
ponndH,  brought  in  contact  with  insolable  phosphates,  make  them  solu- 
ble, and  therefore  larger  quantities  become  available  at  certain  periods  of 
growth.  Science  cannot  deny  their  great  importance,  though  their  value 
must  be  different,  according  to  the  nature  and  variety  of  soil  and  climate. 

The  view  entertained  by  some,  (advocates  of  mineral  manure,)  that  a 
source  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  is  of  no  importance,  and  that  the  means 
by  which  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  compounds  are  added  to  the  soil 
should  be  neglected,  is  therefore  erroneous,  and  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of 
teachers  of  natural  sciences  to  dispel  this  error. 

The  deduction  of  Eeuning,  in  his  very  valuable  treatise,  <*  Justus  von 
Liebig  and  Experience,"  (in  which  he  so  beautifully  explains  the  relation 
of  theory  to  experience,)  '*  that  the  addition  of  nitrogenous  compounds  to 
the  soil  is  of  little  value,^  is  not  justified  by  the  experiments  related.  This 
would  be  the  case  only,  if  in  these  experiments  all  conditiQus  had  been 
perfectly  alike,  except  the  addition  of  nitrogen.  The  doctrine  of  Maron, 
that  nitrogen  in  manure  deserves  only  subordinate  attention  is  clearly 
disproven  by  experiments  made  in  watery  solutions )  and  it  is  certainly 
unsafe,  in  consideration  of  the  great  diversity  in  the  condition  of  soil 
and  climate,  to  generalize  from  experiments  made  on  the  soil  of  Japan. 
Maxims  which  are  correct,  when  applied  to  a  farm  carried  on  on  a  large 
scale  may  be  false,  when  applied  to  small  concerns  and  on  different  soil. 
The  cultivator  of  beet-root  in  the  region  of  Magdeburg  would  fail  most 
any  where  else. 

«*  We  must,  above  all,  take  existing  circumstances  in  consideration.  If 
we  do,  we  will  find  that  we  have  to  use  different  means  to  improve  our 
fields  from  those  that  serve  to  keep  those  already  improved  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation." — (Eoppe,  in  the  appendix  to  his  "  Eevision  of  the 
Different  Systems  of  Agriculture.'') 

It  would  have  been  an  occurrence  of  eminent  importance  for. Prussia, 
if,  instead  of  the  rocksalt  layer  found  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  a 
deposit  of  phosphates  had  been  discovered;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
for  the  cultivation  of  its  dry,  sandy  soil,  the  loam  and  marl  found  at  a 
certain  depth,  to  which  Major  v.  Bennigsen  Forder  has  called  attention, 
is  of  greater  importance,  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  mixing  these  two  ingredients  with  the  sand.  For  the 
province  of  Prussia,  the  discovery  of  cheap  phosphates  would  be  very 
important  ]  however,  they  could  in  most  cases  only  be  made  useful  after 
drainage,  and  the  application  of  marl,  lime  and  carbonaceous  and  nitro- 
genous compounds. 

Such  scenes,  as  occurred  in  1860,  at  the  meeting  of  German  farmers  and 
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forest  cultivators  between  the  fariDers  and  the  advocates  of  the  Japanese 
system  concerning  stable  manare  and  its  ashes,  (burnt  straw^)  and  which 
developed  strong  feeling  for  or  against  the  exclusive  use  of  the  same,  only 
lead  to  misapprehension  and  neglect  of  the  undeniable  truth  of  Liebig's 
teachings. 

Just  as  it  is  one-sided  and  errbneo^s  to  conclude  from  the  unquestioned 
casual  connection  between  fungus  and  certain  diseases,  that  aU  diseases 
of  animals  and  vegetables  are  of  a  fungous  origin,  without  having  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  by  a  thorough  and  exact  examination,  so  it  would  be 
equally  objectionable  to  explain  the  phenomena  by  the  mere  presence  or 
absence  of  certain  chemical  substances  that  really  depend  on  physiologi- 
cal laws  and  a  combination  of  circumstances,  and  that  can  only  be  under- 
stood with  the  aid  of  these  laws  and  a  careful  weighing  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  great  object  of  natural 
philosophy  to  investigate  the  c^-operation  of  forces. 

The  follower  and  advocate  of  Liebig's  doctrine,  who  aims  at  improve- 
ment in  agriculture,  must  at  the  same  time  lay  stress  on  the  importance 
of  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  compounds,  for  only  in  combination  with 
them  is  a  rapid  change  of  mineral  ingredients  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  crops  possible ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  mineral  plant 
nutriment  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  this.  The  return  in  manure  in  mineral 
plant  nutriment,  withdrawn  from  the  soil  by  the  crops  alone,  does  not 
insure  an  equal  yield,  if  not  at  the  same  time  nitrogenous  and  carbonace- 
ous compounds  are  furnished ;  and  it  is  necessary,  while  considering  the 
laws  of  statics  as  regards  mineral  plant  nutriment,  that  we  do  not  forget 
and  neglect  all  other  conditions  of  growth  in  our  soil. 

The  method  which  Thaer  employed,  (see  his  description  of  the  Moeglin 
Farm)  viz :  to  increase  the  capacity  for  production  of  the  soil,  and  which 
he  considered  the  most  important  point  in  farm  management,  is  based  on 
the  idea  of  increasing  the  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  compounds^  by 
which  at  the  same  time  the  mineral  ingredients  are  brought  to  a  more 
rapid  solution  and  absorption.  This  method  has  and  retains  for  the 
farmer,  who  aims  to  invest  his  capital  profitably,  its  great  importance; 
however,  with  a  wise  use  of  the  resources  at  our  command,  we  can  accom- 
plish this  more  rapidly  now  than  formerly.  Careful  analyses  of  the  soil 
will  give  the  educated  farmer  important  hints  how  it  is  to  be  done,  what 
value  there  is  to  be  placed  on  the  addition  and  increase  of  solvents  by  way 
of  succession  of  crops,  &c.  They  correct  erroneous  views,  give  certainty 
and  system  to  his  acts,  especially  if  they  are  aided  by  experiments  made 
with  different  kinds  of  manure. 

It  is  wrong  to  make  this  a  party  matter,  and  to  antagonize  Liebeg  and 
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Thaer.  Indeed^  it  follows  from  the  defioitlons  of  ^*  Hainus/^  by  Thaer, 
referred  to  abore,  that  he  includes  in  this  term  all  plant  natriment,  cdn- 
tained  in  the  soil,  and  we  must  acknowledge  the  great  importance  of  the 
more  precise  definition  by  Liebeg.  If  a  farm  has  exhausted,  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  atmospheric  priuciples,  and  they  are  restored  by  the  applica- 
tion of  stable  manure,  it  is  plain,  that  by  also  adding  the  necessary  min- 
eral ingredients,  the  conditions  of  growth  and  fertility  remain  the  same. 
The  equilibrium  may  be  lost  by  not  adding  the  necessary  mineral  nutri- 
ment as  well  as  by  neglecting  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  healthfu 
vegetation,  rotation  of  crops,  manuring  and  the  like.  A  farm  may  be 
deteriorated  by  one  or  the  other  neglect;  or,  what  is  worse,  by  both 
together.  It  takes  frequently  longer  to  remedy  the  latter  evil  than  the 
former,  and  the  farmer  and  renter  fears  it  more  than  the  other. 

The  chemical  analyses  of  the  soil  must  show  which  ingredients  of  plant 
nutriment  are  present  in  greater  and  smaller  quantity,  and  how  easy  they 
may  be  made  available  by  solvents.  For  this  purpose  the  solvent  effect 
of  pure  water,  carbonic  acid,  of  cold  and  hot  muriatic  acid,  &c.,  on  the 
soil  is  investigated,  and  we  receive  thereby  an  insight  into  the  action  of 
the  chief  ingredients  of  the  soil. 

By  the  general  agreement  of  chemists  to  use  the  same  method  and  re- 
agents of  the  same  strength,  we  have  a  means  of  comparing  different 
analyses,  which  was  formerly  not  the  case,  when  analyses  settled  the 
quantity  of  nutritious  ingredients  alone.  In  this  way  points  of  compari- 
son between  the  known  and  that  which  is  less  known  are  found. 

However,  we  must  not  expect  that  the  solubility  of  ingredients  and 
absorption  by  the  plants,  stand  in  direct  proportion  to  that  found  in  analy- 
ses, for  the  peculiar  activity  of  the  soil  is  very  different;  and,  besides,  the 
roots  of  plants  exercise  an  influence,  since  they  develop  and  spread,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  physiological  laws  of  the  plants,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  nutriment 

The  farmer  is  enabled  to  increase  the  solvents  in  different  ways ;  and 
since  on  any  one  farm  there  are  usually  different  kimfs  of  soil,  he  will 
receive  valuable  hints  from  a  careful  analyses  as  to  the  utilization  of  them, 
according  to  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  farm,  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  nutriment  here  and  solvents  there ;  as  to  the  mixture  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  soil  and  the  rotation  of  crops.  He,  Klso,  receives  information 
whether  there  are  too  many  solvents,  too  many  nitrogenous  compounds, 
too  much  humus,  combined  with  a  deficiency  of  mineral  ingredients, 
whereby  a  too  luxurious  growth  is  produced,  and  disease  is  engendered 
by  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  ingredients  and  the  failing  of  the  crop. 

The  agricultural  society  of  the  principality  of  Halberstadt  has  repeat- 
edly called  atteition  to  this  feature. 
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When  the  physical  conditions  of  a  soil  are  anfavorable — ^for  instance, 
a  strong^  tongb,  impervious  clay,  poor  in  plant-nutriment,  lime  and 
humus,  as  is  found  on  the  leas  in  England-^what  hope  can  the  farmer 
entertain  to  improve  such  a  soil  and  prepare  it  for  abundant  yield  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  is  an  abundance  of  plant-nutriment  in  the  soil, 
even  if  all  other  conditions  are  equally  unfavorable,  the  improvement  is 
comparatively  easy.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Freiherr  von 
Schorlemer,  of  Westphalia,  the  value  of  different  specimens  of  soil, 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  equalization  of  taxes,  stands  in  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  they  contain. 

A  very  heavy  clayey  soil  contained  in  100  parts  0.025  parts  phosphoric 
acid  and  1.38  parts  humus.  Who  will  doubt,  that  the  same  soil  would  be 
more  valuable  with  0.1  per  cent.,  and  that  with  0.2  per  cent.,  0.3  per  cent, 
or  0.4  per  cent,  it  would  correspondingly  increase  in  value  I  With  0.025 
per  cent,  we  have  in  150,000  lbs.  arable  soil,  375  lbs.  phosphoric  acid ; 
with  0.1  per  cent  soil,  1,500  lbs* ;  with  0.4  per  cent  soil,  6,000  lbs. 

Freiherr  von  Schorlemer  had  a  thin,  moist,  sandy  soil,  poor  in  humus, 
analyzed,  and  100  parts  of  the  dried  earth  contained  only  0.0006  parts  of 
phosphoric  acid ;  another  sandy  soil,  in  a  drier  situation,  had  only  0.00035 
per  cent.,  and  a  third  specimen  showed  traces  only.  By  such  investiga- 
tions, the  characterization  of  soil  is  materially  advanced  and  its  value 
established.    As,  fbr  instance  (after  Schorlemer) : 

DIBTBIOT  LAEB.— CLASS  L 

Surface  soil:  12  inches,  consisting  of  sandy  loam,  rich  in  humus;  open, 
dry  situation.    Sub-soil :  percolating  loam  or  disintegrated  limestone. 

The  soil  contains  0.1D988  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  1.34  per  cent  humus, 
1.77  per  cent  oxide  of  iron,  0.84  per  cent  lime,  and  0.053  per  cent  mag- 
nesia; or, 

DISTKIOT  LAEB.--CLASS  VL 

Surface  soil:  6  inches;  gray,  poor  sand,  very  dry.  Sub-soil:  sand, 
mixed  with  iron  ore. 

This  soil  contains  0.0006  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  1.80  per  cent  hu- 
mus, 2.16  per  cent  oxide  of  iron,  0.72  per  cent  lime,  0.015  per  cent  mag- 
nesia. 

Two  specimens  of  clayey  soil,  analyzed  by  Voelker,  contained  in  100 
parts: 

The  one.  The  other. 

Moifitare 7.03  4.01 

Organic  Babfltances 12.58  8.51 

Oxide  of  iron  and  olay 11.10  11.24 

Phoephorio  acid 0.48  0.06 

Solphnric  acid 0.11  0.19 

31A 
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The  one.  The  other. 

Lime  and  magnesia 0.46  0.46 

Soda  and  potash 0.52  0.45 

Insoluble  substances 67.72  75.08 

100.00  100.00 

The  ingredients  of  these  two  soils  differ  very  little,  except  in  the  matter 
of  phosphoric  acid,  of  which  the  one  contains  900,  the  other  7,200  lbs.  to 
the  150,000  lbs.  "So  thinking  farmer  will  estimate  the  larger  amount  of 
this  acid  as  valueless  for  caltivation ;  and  this  valne  woold  appear  the 
more  striking,  if  the  solability  had  been  taken  in  consideration.  In  the 
soil  containing  0.48  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  by  increasing  the  quantity 
of  solvents,  the  farmer  will  make  a  larger  amount  of  this  most  important 
plant-nutriment  available,  than  in  the  other  containing  only  0.06  per  cent 
This  increase  of  solvents  is  accomplished  by  artificial  addition,  rotation  of 
crops,  and  preservation  of  the  organic  ingredients  of  manure  on  the  dung- 
heap.  It  is  said,  that  on  the  soil  containing  the  larger  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  the  addition  of  lime  had  a  very  favorable  effect,  which  may 
be  explained  by  the  formation  of  nitric  and  carbonic  acid  at  the  expense 
of  the  organic  ingredients,  which  are  indeed  most  effective  solvents  of 
the  phosphates.  Stohmann  examined  a  soil  near  Weende,  and  found  on 
it  more  than  ^  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  100  cwt.  of  which  added  to 
manure,  will  add  to  its  phosphoric  acid  more  than  33  lbs.— almost  equal 
to  the  addition  of  3  cwt.  of  guano. 

The  shell  limestone  soil  near  Assumstadt,  in  Wurtemberg,  contains,  ac- 
cording to  Wolf,  0.30d  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid;  the  sandstone  soil  of 
the  Jura,  near  Wasseralflngen,  0.203  per  cent.  With  100  cwt.  of  it  mixed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  sheep  manure,  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
is  increased  30  resp.,  20  lbs,  and  it  is  (Certain  that  this  quantity  is  partly 
made  soluble  by  tbe  influence  of  the  liquid  manure. 

The  mud  deposited  by  the  Saale,  near  Jena,  contained,  in  1865,  accord- 
ing toBeichardht — 

Clay,  and  insolnble  in  mnriatic  acid 75.850  percent 

Organic  substances,  with  0.11  per  cent,  nitrogen 6.243       " 

Alkali 57 

Soluble  in  muriatic  acid : 

Chlorates 0.036  percent 

Silicates 0.580  " 

Gypsnm 0.210  " 

Oxide  of  iron  and  mang 2.120  " 

Oxide  and  sub-oxide  of  xnang 0.330  *^ 

Carbonate  of  lime 9.316  *' 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 2.228  ** 

Phosphoric  acid 0.270  « 
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With  every  load  of  sach  dry  earth  the  soil  receives  3-4  lbs.  nitrogen, 
8-10  lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  340  lbs.  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
180  lbs.  organic  ingredients,  and  the  farmer  who  lets  the  easy  floating 
substances  of  his  soil  wash  away  withont  taking  care,  that  they  deposit 
again  in  ponds,  from  whence  they  may  be  returned  to  the  fields  during 
the  year,  would  be  frightened  if  he  had  a  correct  idea,  how  much  his 
fields  lose  during  the  year.  It  is  impossible  for  man  to  give  fertility  to 
the  atmosphere,  the  rain  or  the  weather  in  general;  he  is  too  weak  for 
that;  but  it  is  always  possible  for  him  to  impart  fertility  to  the  earth. 
If  he  is  able  to  furnish  the  soil  with  the  ingredients  of  plant  nourishment, 
to  make  them  assimilable  and  to  keep  a  sufficient  supply,  then  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  is  insured.  Mayer  von  Kupferger  said,  even  in  the  last 
century:  ''The  principle  on  which  the  mixing  of  soils  should  take  place 
is,  to  mix  such,  that  arei  of  different  composition,  that  each  of  them 
receive,  what  it  does  not  already  possess.  My  object  is  only  to  tell  the 
farmer,  that  to  increase  the  fertility  of  his  fields,  he  must  mix  his  soils 
and  to  teach  him  what  soils  are  most  profitably  mixed." 

A  careful  chemical  analysis  of  the  different  kinds  of  soil  would  con- 
vince the  .farmer,  that  there  is  great  truth  in  these  sentences,  and  that 
^  great  advantage  can  be  gained  by  paying  attention  to  them.  The  unac- 
quaintance  with  the  composition  of  the  soil  makes  a  proper  choice  diffi- 
cult, and  the  great  difference  in  the  ingredients,  and  also  in  the  applica. 
tions  explains  the  diversity  of  results  reached  by  different  farmers. 

One-half  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  in  a  soil  is  a  great  treasure,  even  if 
at  present  not  much  of  it  should  be  available.  I  know  a  clayey  soil, 
mixed  with  lime  and  resting  on  a  layer  of  limestone,  but  rich  in  phos- 
phoric acid;  which  is  nevertheless  improved  by  having  more  lime  added. 
The  farmer  applies  lime  to  an  exhausted  clover-field,  to  restore  its  fertility ; 
yet  it  is  known  that  clover,  which  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  is  less  influenced  by 
nitrogenous  substances  than  by  mineral  ingredients.  Where  they  (min- 
eral ingredients)  are  wanting  or  deficient,  solvents  are  also  of  little  avail 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  reprehensible  things  in  farm  management,  to 
carry  the  extraction  of  mineral  ingredients  too  far  without  making  an 
adequate  return.  The  cultivation  of  forest  soil  for  years  without  manur- 
ing, and  the  one-sided  addition  of  marl,  have  given  sad  examples  of  this 
to  many  farmers. 

The  advance  or  surplus  of  nutriment  in  the  soil,  so  necessary  for  a  vig- 
orous growth,  can  only  be  restored  by  great  and  costly  sacrifices  and  the 
exhausted  and  impoverished  fields  need  not  only  nutrients,  but  also  sol- 
vents in  considerable  quantity. 

A  certain  soil,  rich  in  humus  and  examined  by  Hellriegel,  contained 
29.68  per  cent,  organic  substances,  0.21  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
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0.13  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Another  contained  0.04  per  cent,  phosphoric 
acid  and  0.13  per  cent,  nitrogen.  In  a  load  of  the  first  kind  of  soil  is 
more  nitrogen,  than  in  a  load  of  stable  manure.  Who  conld  here  make  a 
proper  selection,  withoat  a  carefol  analysis  ?  Another  clay  soil,  exam- 
ined by  Yoelker,  contained  only  0.01  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  which 
woold  be  only  160  lbs.  to  1,500,000  lbs.  of  soil.  Fifteen  crops  of  wheat, 
however,  would  exhaust  more  than. this  amount.  Such  soil  is  poor  on 
account  of  deficiency  of  some  of  the  most  important  nutrient  principles, 
and  if  other  conditions  are  favorable,  an  addition  of  phosphates  would 
increase  the  yield. 

Grouvier  made  examinations  of  thirteen  different  soils,  and  computed 
the  following  average  per  cent: 

Soluble  mineral  salts '-.  11.448 

Humus 7.037 

With  nitrogen 0,155 

Potash 0.210 

Soda 0.139 

Lime 1.806 

Magnesia 0.326 

Oxide  of  iron,  manganese  and  clay 5.369 

Phosphoric  acid - 0.126 

Sulphuric  acid 1 0.036 

Chlorine 0.005 

Watery  extract  { ML^^s'.::::;::::::::::;::;;::::::::;;::;::^       a^i 

He  compares  this  with  the  soil  of  Salzmunde: 

Sand  and  clay 82.45 

Mineral  matter  soluble  in  hot  muratic  acid 14.12 

Humus 3.43 

Mineral  Substances. 

Potash 0.635 

Soda   0.127 

Lime 1.677 

Magnesia 0.687 

Oxide  of  iron 2.835 

Oxide  of  manganese 0.030 

Clay 5.096 

Sulphuric  acid 0.059 

Phosphoric  acid 0.059 

Snica 1.785 

Carbonic  acid 0.801 

Chlorine O.002 

Loss 0.033 

Nitrogen ai08 

Watery  extract  (dissolved  in  4  times  the  quantity  of  water.) 

A,  Mineral  substances 0.047 

B,  Oxygen  substances 0.025 
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The  dilavial  marl  soil  of  Salzmnnde,  indicating  its  northern  primitive  and 
calcareoas  formation  as  its  origin,  contains  three  times  as  mach  potash  and 
not  half  as  mach  phosphoric  acid,  as  the  average  above,  from  which  it 
follows,  why  in  this  soil  the  addition  of  the  phosphates  is  so  effective, 
while  that  of  the  potash  salts  shows  so  little  effect,  and  why  the  super- 
phosphates and  Peruvian  guano  are  so  much  used. 

If  the  soil  contains  noxious  ingredients,  the  remedy  will  suggest  itself 
through  the  knowledge  derived  from  analysis.  Especially  interesting  are 
in  this  connection  four  examinations,  made  by  Yoelcker. 

A.  A  soil  surcharged  with  chloride  of  iodine  and  nitrate  of  potash. 

B.  Peat  soil  of  Meare. 

G.    Soil  from  the  Harlem  sea,  with  many  sulphates  of  iron. 
D.    Sterile  soil  of  Sandy  in  Bedfordshire. 

Moifitnre 10  86 

*   Organic  Bubstancee  and  hydrates : 4.84 

Oxide  of  iron  and  clay 11.98 

Cloride  of  sodium 11.61 

Phosphoric  acid 235 

Carbonate  of  lime 5.21 

Nitrate  of  lime 2.32 

Chloride  of  potash 2.31 

Insoluble  substance 49.22 

Nitrogen,  0.24  per  cent  100.00 

By  adding  stable  manure,  or  soil  of  different  compositions,  such  soil 
could  be  made  very  productive.  Three  loads  of  it  contain  235  lbs.  phos- 
phoric acid,  232  lbs.  nitrate  of  lime,  231  lbs.  chlorate  of  potash,  and  24  lbs. 

nitrogen. 

B.    Peat  Soil. 

Organic  substances  and  hydrates 97.760 

Oxide  of  iron  and  clay 0.536 

Sulphuric  acid 0.051 

Magnesia 0.144 

Potash 0.131 

Soda 0.065 

Phosphoric  acid 0.053 

Carbonic  acid 0.855 

Silica 0.405 

Nitrogen,  1.428  per  cent  100.00 

C.    Soil  from  Harlem  Sea. 

Organic  substances  and  hydrates 14.71 

Oxide  of  iron  and  clay 9.27 

Sulphate  of  iron 0.74 

Bi-sulphite  of  iron - 0.71 

Sulphuric  acid  combined  with  oxide  of  iron 1.08 
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Gypsnm 1.72 

MagDoeia 0.73 

Potash 0.53 

Soda 0.32 

Cloride  of  Sodinm •- 0.09 

Phosphoric  acid 0.27 

Insolnbles  (day,  &c.) 69.83 

Nitrogen,  0.52  per  cent  100.00 


D.    Sterile  Soil  of  Sandt  in  Bedfobdshisz. 

Organic  substances  and  hydrates 4.27 

Oxide  of  iron  and  clay 3.84 

Snlphateofiron 1.05 

Bi-snlphiteofiron .*..  0.56 

Gypsum 0.96 

Potash  and  soda 0.47 

Phosphoric  acid 0.09 

Insolnbles  (mostly  sand) 87.91 

100.00 

It  has  been  proven  by  analyses,  that  we  also  have  soils  with  large 
amoants  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  before  this  is  removed  it  is  impossible 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  nutritious  ingredients  to  become  available. 
In  a  stxong  and  acid  region  (ELnick)  of  the  Eierstadt  Moor,  Stoeckhardt 
found  0.415  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  moors  reached  acid  when 
containing  0.21 — 0.64  per  cent,  lime ;  alkali,  when  0.87. 

By  adding  stable  manure  a  different  soil  could  be  made  very  produc- 
tive. Three  loads  of  it  contain  235  lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  232  lbs.  nitrate 
of  lime,  231  lbs.  chlorate  of  potash,  and  24  lbs.  nitrogen. 

A  marshy  soil  in  the  province  of  Oroeningen  imparted  to  water  humic 
acid  and  carbonate  of  iron. 

Prof.  Gossa,  of  Favia,  Italy,  investigated  recently  the  influence  of  dis- 
tilled water  and  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  on  37  different 
kinds  of  soil.  Gold  distilled  water  extracted  from  0.064 — 0.688  per  cent.^ 
at  an  average  0.1477  per  cent,  from  the  soil,  the  extract  containing  more 
organic  than  mineral  ingredients.  The  water  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  extracted  more  in  the  proportion  of  1, 1.790,  with  this  additional  dif- 
ference, that  the  extract  contained  more  mineral  ingredients  than  the  one 
made  with  distilled  water. 

Francis  Schultze  examined  repeatedly  watery  extracts  of  a  fertile  soil 
of  Goldberg,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  standard  by  which  to  esti- 
mate the  continued  fertility  of  the  soil.    The  earth  examined  contained  4 
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I>er  cent,  hnmas  and  in  all  0.2Q4  per  cent  nitrogen.  Out  of  100  part  burnt 
earth  he  extracted  by  boiling  in  strong  muriatic  acid : 

2.420  per  cent.  lime. 

0.308  per  cent,  magnefiia. 

0.068  per  cent,  potash. 

0.078  per  cent.  soda. 

0.285  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid. 

By  repeated  washings  with  pure  water  he  extracted  out  of  1000  grammes 
earth  in  succession : 

1 — 0.535  gr.  dry  mass  in  which  0.0056  gr.  phosphoric  acid. 
2—0.120      "  "  "     0.0082  "  ** 

a— 0.261      "  "  "     0.0088  "  " 

4—0.203      "  "  «     0.0075  "  " 

5—0.260      "  "  "     0.0069  "  " 

6-0.200      "  "  "     0.0044  «  " 

Together  0.839  mineral  substances  with  0.0414  gr.  phosph.  acid. 

It  results  from  this  examination  that  a  soil  so  rich  in  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen,  can  give  off  phosphoric  acid  freely  to  plants  for  along  time. 
This  is,  however,  also  influenced  by  the  physical  condition  and  climate, 
and  in  comparing  the  result  of  analyses  of  the  different  soils,  this  must 
also  be  taken  in  consideration.  Hayden  examined  two  different  soils  and 
their  subsoils,  and  found  the  following  result : 

Moriatic  acid.  Water. 

Soil  A 0.137  per  cent.  1.0057  per  cent. 

SubeoilA 0.147       "  0.0056       " 

SoilB 0.165        *'  0.0053 

SubsoUB 0.153        "  0.0019        '• 

And  from  a  soil,  which  would  give  off  to  water  only  0.0053  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid,  a  solution  of  soda  1  per  cent,  strong,  extracted  0.0089  per 
cent 

Especially  interesting,  in  this  connection,  is  the  great  difference  between 
soil  and  subsoil  as  to  the  watery  extract,  and  the  farmer  will  observe,  that 
by  plowing  such^  subsoil  to  the  surface,  he  would  give  the  plant  less  avail- 
able nutriment,  unless  he  added  solvents,  such  as  lime,  etc. 

After  adding  80  bush,  lime  pro  Prussian  morgen  (f  of  an  acre)  to  a 
deeply  plowed  field,  whose  subsoil  was  bad,  beets  could  be  cultivated  with 
advantage. 
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Wicke  examined  the  mad  of  the  Nile,  taken  ap  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Thebes,  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  soluble  to  insoluble  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid.  This  is  an  instructive  example,  illustrating  this  point  in 
one  of  the  most  fertile  deposits. 


IN  DILUTE  MURIATIC  ACID. 

Solable.  Insoluble.  Aggregate. 

Oxydeof  iron 15.999             5.095  21.087 

Clay 10.341             7.385  17.726 

Lime 1.817             0.933  2.750 

Magnesia 2.271             0.933  3.204 

Potash 0.691             0,552  1.243 

Soda 1.283             2.127  3.410 

Phosphoric  acid 1.070  1.070 

Silica - 12.098  26.801  38.899 

Chlorine 0.744  0.744 

Chemically  bound  water  and  organic  substances 9.426  ^9.426 

Of  sulphuric  acid  only  traces  were  found 99.559 

The  mud  was  dried  at  120^  B. 

This  examination  is  related  to  and  followed  by  those  made  by  Wolf 
of  Hohenheim,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  products  of  disintegra- 
tion of  muscle  limestone  and  colored  sandstone,  which  are  not  only  the 
most  complete  and  interesting  ones  of  the  kind^  but  they  clearly  point  out 
the  way  by  which  analysis,  commencing  with  the  rock,  progressing  through 
the  products  of  disintegration  to  the  soil«  throws  light  upon  this  obscure 
subject  'y  while  these  investigations  at  the  same  time  give  evidence  of  the 
deep  interest  felt  in  a  scientific  foundation  of  agriculture,  and  which  has 
induced  the  bureau  of  agriculture  of  Wirtemberg  in  this  way  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  natural  resources. 

The  importance,  placed  in  this  high  office  on  such  examinations,  seems 
to  be  evidenced,  that  a  change  is  taking  place  in  the  views  about  the  real 
sources  of  national  wealth ;  that  in  future  the  material  conditions  of  the 
prosperity  of  nations  will  be  less  neglected,  than  has  been  done  heretofore, 
and  that  the  time  will  be  not  far  distant,  when  the  geologic  and  pedologic 
institutions  will  be  combined.  Then  we  will  have  a  scientific  foundation  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  the  saying  of  an  old  French  author,  <^  j^n 
un  motj  Ufautpaire^  de  la  culture  des  terres  la  premiere  affairs  WEtat^^  will 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is  certain,  that  through  such  an  extended 
systematic  examination,  many  unexpected  results  will  be  made,  by  which 
the  products  of  the  soil  will  be  increased. 
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As  examples  of  such  examinations  by  Wolf^  we  will  give  here  the 
analysis  of  the  subsoil  of  a  mnscle  limestone  soil,  and  of  the  surface  of  a 
colored  sandy  soil,  together  with  the  proportion  of  parts  soluble  in  cold 
muriatic  acid  to  the  whole  mass : 


SUBSOIL  OF  MUSCLB  LIMESTONE— MUSCBELKALK  FORMATION. 

Soluble 
inaU. 

Water  evaporating  at  125«? 1.2820 

Lobs  from  heating 1.4140 

Carbonate  of  lime 35.2000 

"            manganese \ 22.7670 

Oxide  of  lime 0.1587 

"          magnesia 0.3587 

"           iron 2.1490 

Clay 7.7147 

Phosphoric  acid 0.4188 

Snlphnric  acid 0.0330 

SiUoa 24.6950 

Potash 2.8204 

Soda 0.1241 

99.10114 


Soluble 

in  muriatic 

acid. 


35.2000 
22.7670 


1.951 
0.354 
0.4187 
0.0330 
0.0230 
0.0161 


SURFACE  SOIL  OF  COLORED  SANDSTONE. 

Soluble 
inalL 

Water  and  organic  substances 10.9642 

Silica 73.0505 

Clay 9.1640 

Oxide  of  iron 2.5463 

Oxide  and  sub-oxide  of  manganese 0.2083 

Carbonate  of  lime 0.2300 

Impure  carbonate  of  lime 0.1158 

Magnesia 0.2167 

Acid  sulphnricum 0.0304 

"     phosphoricum 0.0940 

Potash 2.7214 

Soda 0.3859 

99.7275 


Soluble 
in  cold  mu- 
riatic acid. 


0.1393 
0.9012 
1.4267 
0.0883 
0.3 

0.0610 
0.0272 
0.0654 
0.0701 
0.0031 


A  comparison  of  these  analyses  shows  how  large  a  quantity  of  nutrient 
ingredients  is  insoluble,  and  how  little  is  soluble,  in  cold  muriatic  acid } 
farther,  that  phosphoric  acid  is  far  more  soluble  than  potash. 
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The  difference  in  the  two  BOils,  as  to  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  is 
very  great,  since  the  subsoil  of  the  muscle  limestone  contains  four-times 
as  much  as  the  surface  sandstone  soil.  Beside,  in  the  one  only  two-thirds  is 
soluble,  while  in  the  other  it  is  altogether  so.  There  is  little  difference  in 
the  quantity  and  solubility  of  the  potash  in  both  soils.  While,  therefore, 
the  subsoil  of  muscle  limestone  is  proven  by  the  analysis  to  be  far  supe- 
rior to  the  sandstone  surface  soil,  in  plant  nutriment,  this  is  still  more  the 
case  when  compared  with  the  subsoil  of  sandstone.  Wolf  found  that  of 
the  phosphoric  acid,  of  which  it  contained  in  all  0.0498  per  cent,  only 
0.0219  per  cent,  was  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  (which  is  less  than  half.) 
Of  potash,  of  which  it  contained  in  all  0.26499  per  cent,  only  0.036  was 
dissolved. 

This  difterence  of  the  subsoil  has  great  influence  on  the  value  of  the 
soil  for  production,  and  this  is  so  much  more  important  as  we  have  little 
power  to  influence  and  change  it 

The  large  amount  of  carbonates  in  the  muscle  lime  stone  soil  points  to 
the  fact,  that  in  otherwise  equal  condition  a  larger  amount  of  solvents 
will  be  formed  out  of  the  manure  in  a  given  time  and  that  the  develope- 
ment  of  plants  will  be  correspondingly  quicker. 

The  importance  of  this  has  been  pointed  out  before  since  absorption 
and  assimilation  are  more  rapid  in  certain  periods,  then  in  others,  when 
growth  progresses  slower  or  comes  to  a  stand  still.  When  we  compare 
the  solubility  of  the  ingredients  of  these  soils  with  that  of  the  deposit  of 
the  Nile,  the  difference  is  very  obvious.  Muriatic  acid  dissolved  of  the 
of  the  latter  three-fourths  of  all  the  oxide  of  iron,  of  clay  more  than  one 
half,  and  of  soda  over  one-third,  of  the  phosphoric  all,  and  of  silica  about 
one-third. 

In  Ehenish  Prussia  also  attempts  have  been  made,  to  get  a  knowledge  of 
her  primitive  formations  and  original  rock  formations,  through  the 
analysis  of  the  soil.  The  agricultural  college  at  Poppelsdorf  had  specimens 
of  the  most  important  analyses  at  the  exhibition  at  Paris  with  the  remark, 
that  the  work  was  not  yet  finished,  and  that  therefore  the  result  could  not 
be  stated  in  full.  Whoever  has  traveled  much  over  the  mountain  regions 
of  Germany  and  has  paid  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  soil  according 
to  the  primitive  rock  formation,  must  certainly  have  found  at  the  exhibi- 
tion  many  familiar  specimens.  They  show  also,  that  again  more  attention 
is  paid  to  the  scientific  examination  of  the  soil.  The  beautiful  specimens 
of  agricultural  products  and  of  organic  and  mineral  substances,  which  are 
contained  in  a  given  quantity  of  the  same,  might  have  been  better  illus- 
trated by  also  adding  the  more  important  mineral  ingredients  of  the  soil 
for  comparison,  stating  also  the  degree  of  solubility. 
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In  Electoral  Hesse,  too,  more  attention  is  paid  lately  to  a  proper  examin- 
ation of  the  soil  after  the  method  proposed  by  Wolf,  and  at  present  ana- 
lyses are  made  at  the  experimental  farm  Heidan  of  the  different  soils  of 
that  monntainons  region. 

In  this  way  material  is  gradually  collected  for  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge  of  the  soil  bat  it  must  be  a  good  while  yet,  before  we  can  form  a 
correct  view  of  the  true  foundation  of  agriculture.  - 

VThen  we  notice,  of  what  influence  the  stony  formation  is  on  vegetable 
and  even  animal  life,  (in  as  much  as  animal  life  confined  to  one  formation 
will  not  thrive  so  well  in  another)  and  how  much  the  number  and  size  of 
towns  and  villages*  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  live  stock,  differ  in  the  several  regions  of  country  according  to  the  form- 
ation of  soil ,  we  cannot  help  wishing  to  have  more  thorough  scientific 
knowledge,  and  explanation  of  it.  Agriculture,  as  well  as  forest  culture, 
are  equally  interested  in  this  investigation,  and  the  possessors  of  large 
estates  are  as  much  prompted  by  self  interest  to  promote  them,  as  they 
would  render  a  service  to  science.  As  regards  the  change  in  the  ingredients 
of  the  soil  in  consequence  of  cultivation,  it  has  been  remarked  before,  that 
we  can  get  useful  data  only  by  analyses  before  and  after  a  long  period  of 
cultivation,  and  it  would  be  desirable,  that  such  examination  should  take 
place,  in  soil,  that  has  been  robbed  ^'  for  centuries  as  in  the  countries  round 
the  Meditteranean  or  the  tobacco  plantations  of  Virginia,  to  bring  us  nearer 
to  settle  this  controversy  first  started  by  Liebig."  By  chemical  analysis 
alone  will  it  be  possible,  to  estimate  in  the  course  of  time  the  importance 
of  the  so  called  robbing  system  of  farming,  and  whether  our  cultivation 
of  the  soil  is  equal  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  our  means  of  subsistence. 
Certain  it  is,  that  one  cultivation  of  the  soil  withdraws  in  every  year's 
harvest  a  large  amount  of  mineral  plant  nutriment,  not  restored  to  it  in 
the  shape  of  manure.  Estimating  this  loss  on  the  whole  arable  soil  of  a 
soil  of  a  state,  it  amounts  to  very  considerable. 

Of  examinations  with  this  object  in  view,  those  of  Bemmeleux,  of  the 
l^etherland  marshes,  and  especially  of  the  drained  country  round  DoUart, 
before  and  after  long-continued  cultivation,  deserve  especial  attention. 
This  soil,  being  treated  with  nitro-muriatic  acid,  out  of  100  parts,  was 
dissolved. 
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Marsh  Soil. 

After  40 

200 

After  200    to    300 

years'  cultivat'n 

yrs  cultva'n 

years  culvatioD. 

5.5 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.3 

1.3  to  1.2 

1.0 

...  • 

1.0  to  0.9 

0.23 

0.1 

0.1 

4.51 

5.0 

4.5  to  5.0 

5.0 

6.0 

5.0  to  6.0 

3.8 

0.8 

.0 

0.3G 

0.02 

0.02      .... 

0.08 

0.02 

0.02      .... 

0.20 

.... 

0.02      .... 

6.10 

.... 

6.10       .... 
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New. 

Lime 6.05 

Magnesia 1.66 

Potash ].l 

Soda 1.1 

Clay 4.5    5.0 

Oxide  of  iron 4.5 

Carbonic  acid 4.8 

Salphario  acid 1.0 

Chlorine  0.73 

Phosphoric  acid 0.26 

Humus 12.0 

Lime,  with  the  exception  of  1  per  cent,  is  combined  with  carbonic  acid, 
The  magnesia  is  in  the  form  of  a  silicate,  the  insoluble  parts  consists  of 
46-50  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  14-30  .per  cent  of  sand.  These  analyses  show 
how  rich  this  soil  remains,  even  after  being  coltivated  for  centuries,  with- 
out manure. 

Finally,  if  we  inquire  into  the  composition  of  the  rock  from  which  origi- 
nally or  secondarily  our  surface  soil  has  developed,  we  will  find  that  soils 
originating  from  the  same  formation  as  to  soil,  nevertheless  show  great 
variety  as  to  fertility. 

The  boniteur,  (a  person  estimating  the  value  of  a  farm,)  who  under- 
stands his  business,  pays,  in  mountainous  regions,  attention  to  the  origin 
of  the  soil,  and  especially  values  the  first  washings  of  basalt  and  lime 
formations.  The  difference  in  the  nutrient  elements  of  the  soil  he  can 
only  estimate  from  the  luxuriancy  of  the  vegetation,  which  depends,  not 
only  on  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  nutrient  elements,  but  also  on 
the  presence  of  solvents  and  other  physical  conditions.  According  to 
Petzhold,  there  is  a  dark  soil  in  Eussia  (Tschemosem)  which  is  very 
sterile. 

How  great  the  difference  of  the  composition  of  rock  is,  the  following 
data  will  show :  In  the  Dolerites  of  the  Kaiserstuhl,  we  find  13.7  per  cent, 
potash,  and  6.9  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  while  in  others  we  find  only  1-5 
per  cent,  potash,  and  of  phosphoric  acid  only  traces.  In  Phonolith  the 
maximum  of  potash  is  9.52  per  cent.,  the  minimum  0.12  per  cent.  The 
maximum  of  lime  is  14.81  per  cent.,  the  minimum  0.12  per  cent.  In  basalt 
the  maximum  of  alkalies  is  11.65  per  cent,  of  lime,  lime  and  magnesia 
27.9  per  cent.,  while  the  minimum  of  the  latter  is  only  4.31,  and  of  the 
former  only  traces.  Analysis  shows  in  granite  a  maximum  of  14.47  per 
cent,  alkalies,  and  a  minimum  of  0.42  per  cent.  Eichard  found  in  fifteen 
muscle  lime  stones  from  the  neighborhood  of  Jena — 
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0.003  —  1.205  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid. 
0.002  —  0.087  per  cent,  potash. 
0.021  —  0.158  per  cent,  nitrogen. 

In  the  marly  mascle  limestone  of  lessenhausen  they  fonud  2.77  —  2.93 
per  cent,  carbonates,  in  another  only  0.006  per  cent. ;  in  a  limestone  of 
Tyrol,  0.6  per  cent,  carbonate  of  potash.  While  the  analysis  of  a  chalk 
formation  in  Denmark  gave  0.04  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid;  a  muscle 
'limestone  in  Swabia  had  0.08  per  cent,  and  a  limestone  from  the  Selnr  of 
England  0.46  per  cent.  Ou  the  other  hand,  in  the  fresh  water  lime  of 
Gannstatt  and  in  the  the  crystalized  limestone  of  Carrara,  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  some  granite  formations  there  is  as  mach  as 
1^  per  cent,  and  in  clay  slate  as  much  as  f  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid. 

The  binding  material  of  sand  and  mixed  stone  is  also  of  very  different 
composition,  and  amongst  the  cemented  parts  we  find  qaarz,  feldspath 
and  mica,  and  a  number  of  other  formations  more  or  less  disinte- 
grated. This  composition  of  the  primary  formations  is  by  no  means 
without  influence  on  the  quantity  of  nutrient  ingredients  in  the  soil  and 
its  fertility,  and  consequently  the  difference  in  the  stony  formations  point 
to  a  great  difference  in  the  soil.  A  soil  may  be  limey,  humus,  and,  as  to 
its  physical  condition,  favorable  for  vegetation,  yet  must  show  great 
differences  in  its  mineral  ingredients  in  accordance  with  its  origin  from 
primary  formation. 

Finally,  besides  the  mechanical  and  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil,  it  is 
important  to  notice  its  capacity  for  moisture  and  heat,  the  absorption  of 
vapor  and  other  important  nutriment  from  the  air.  The  relation  of  mois- 
ture and  heat  settles  the  point  as  to  whether  a  soil  is  suitable  for  agriculture 
or  not ;  its  capacity  for  absorption  is  important  to  decide  whether  it  can 
be  carried  on  profitably.  Clayey  soil  is,  in  this  respect,  very  different 
from  sandy.  While  the  farmer  is  under  necessity  to  apply  large  quanti- 
ties of  solvents  to  the  former,  the  absorption  in  the  latter  is  so  unimpor- 
tant, that  there  is  danger  of  large  quantities  of  nutriment  sinking  to  the 
subsoil,  for  which  reason  it  is  important  to  manure  less  heavy  and  more 
frequently.  The  means,  however,  by  whose  aid  the  relation  of  sandy 
soil  to  moisture  is  improved,  also  increases  the  absorption  of  nutriment 
from  the  air :  it  is  loam,  which  is  always  tound  in  sufftcient  quantity  in 
the  neighborhood  of  sandy  soil. 

We  add  to  these  hints  som^  remarks  of  the  well  known  English  chem- 
ist, Yoelker,  who  recently  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  chemical  exam- 
ination of  the  soil.  Yoelker  says:  *^ Every  soil  which  reddens  blue  lit- 
nens  paper  rapidly  when  moist,  contains  a  noxious  substance.  Good  and 
fertile  soil  is  rather  neutral  or  slightly  alkali.  The  acid  may  be  earths, 
humic  or  sulphuric,  the  latter — sometimes  in  connection  with  pyrites— • 
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soil  coDtaiDing  them  is  sterile.    A  soil  containing  0.5  per  cent,  of  sulphate 
of  iron  is  sterile,  and  with  1  per  cent,  of  it,  vegetation  is  impossible.'' 

A  carefully  conducted  and  properly  interpreted  analysis,  gives,  accord- 
ing to  Yoelker,  information  as  to : 

1.  Whether  a  sterile  soil  is  so  from  the  presence  of  noxious  substances 
(sulphate  of  iron)  or  from  a  surplus  in  soluble  salts,  (chloride  of  sodium, 
nitrate  of  potash,  etc.) 

2.  Whether  the  soil,  in  consequence  of  a  surplus  of  one  or  more  of  the 
mechanical  ingredients,  (clay,  sand,  lime,  humus)  has  a  faulty  composi-. 
tion. 

3.  WJiether  there  is  a  deficiency  in  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  or 
mineral  nutrient  ingredients  in  general. 

4.  Whether  the  soil  can  be  improved  by  manuring  with  lime,  marl  and 
clay,  and  which  of  these  ingredients  would  be  the  best. 

5.  Whether  special  kinds  of  manure  may  be  used  (super  phosphates, 
ammonia,  etc.)  without  injury,  or  whether  stable  manure  is  necessary. 

6.  What  artificial  manure,  or  manure  of  commerce  would  be  the  best 

7.  Whether  the  plant  nutrjiment  in  the  soil  is  in  a  soluble  or  inert  con- 
dition. 

8.  Whether  subsoil  or  steam  plowing  would  increase  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

9.  Whether  a  clay  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  manure,  and  if  so, 
raw  or  burnt 

Peters,  who  made  a  report  on  these  propositions,  makes  the  very  per- 
tinent remark :  <^  A  proper  interpretation  of  the  analysis  is  necessary, 
and  that  is  not  possible  without  thorough  agricultural  as  well  as  chemical 
experience." 

I  believe  I  have,  in  my  previous  remarks,  shown  in  how  far  these 
propositions  of  Yoelker  are  correct,  and  that  the  farmer  always  has 
reasons  to  test  his  deductions  by  experiments.    This  is  the  only  safe  way. 

Sometimes  false  deductions  are  made  from  chemical  analyses,  because 
one-sided  conclusions  are  drawn,  without  reference  to  other  conditions  of 
fertility  that  are  essential  to  success,  and  without  which  the  most  import- 
ant nutrient  ingredients  are  without  effect  Failures  from  this  cause 
have  produced  in  some  circles  a  want  of  interest,  which  is  the  enemy  of 
all  progress. 

I  hope  to  have  proven  that  a  thorough  examination  of  the  soil  cannot 
take  place  without  a  chemical  analysis,  and  that  it  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  necessity  for  the  educated  farmer,  to  enable  him  to  arraiUge  and 
organize  his  business  properly,  and  utilize  all  material  of  the  soil.  We 
cannot  always  expect  to  revolutionize  the  farm  management  in  conse- 
quence of  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil.    In  this  respect,  as  in  othe 
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instaDces,  the  farmer  is  apt  to  expect  too  much  from  science.  He  ought 
to  be  content,  and  it  certainly  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  and  favor  to 
him,  if  science  proves  the  correctness  of  his  method  and  management. 
Science  gives,  without  doubt,  greater  security  to  his  aims  and  efforts,  and 
this  the  more  he  learns  to  understand  the  relations  of  organisms  and 
their  development  as  influenced  by  natural  laws,  to  those  extra-organic 
conditions  that  pre-suppose  .tbem. 

I  must  here  call  attention  to  the  beautiful  words  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt, with  which  this  savant,  who  studied  all  phenomena  of  nature  with 
equal  interest,  attempted  to  prove  the  importance  of  the  natural  sciences 
to  agriculture — the  noblest  and  most  important  occupation  of  mankind — 
at  a  time  (1798)  when  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  apply  the  discov- 
eries of  antiphlogistic  chemistry  to  manufacture,  (in  the  introduction  to 
his  work,  ^'  Ingonhousz  on  nutrition  of  plants  and  fertility  of  the  soil :") 
'*  The  more  we  penetrate  the  mystery  of  organic  forces,  the  more  we  un- 
derstand the  great  process  of  life  by  which  all  vital  phenomena  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  are  brought  about,  the  sooner  we  may  hope  to  find 
means  to  advance  the  more  rapid  development  of  their  organs  and  the 
improvement  of  their  ingredients.  Even  if  the  result  of  such  an  exam- 
ination should  be,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  would  continue  after  the 
same  method  that  seems  to  be  well  founded  on  an  experience  of  thou- 
sands of  years ;  should  even  future  naturalists  advise  admixture  in  the 
same  manner  as  now,  and  the  Siime  mode  of  manuring,  yet,  even  then, 
this  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  would  not  have  been  as  val- 
ueless as  some  purely  practical  men  would  fain  make  us  believe.  It  is  with 
agriculture  as  it  is  with  practical  medicine,  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
vegetable  as  with  that  of  the  animal  body.  We  speak  of  *  our  present 
method,'  <  our  present  manner,'  as  all  farmers  and  physicians  had  long 
been  in  harmony  about  generally  acknowledged  principles.  Without 
knowing  the  experiments  of  naturalists,  and  without  being  confounded 
by  their  theories,  have  farmers  disputed  about  the  preparation  of  the 
soil,  about  fallowing  to  give  it  new  strength,  and  about  the  treatment  of 
young  plants.  Even  if  our  advancement  in  the  natural  sciences,  there- 
fore, should  not  lead  to  entirely  new  remedies  in  medicine,  nor  to  a  form 
of  manure  differing  from  our  present  one,  yet  it  would  be  beneficent  for 
mankind  if  they  teach  us  to  select,  from  the  many  antagonistic  methods, 
the  best^  to  explain  many  every-day  yet  unexplained  phenomena,  and 
throw  light  upon  a  casual  connection  between  effects  from  whose  action 
frequently  results  the  well  being  of  the  most  numerous  and  most  im- 
portant class  of  mankind." 

It  would  be  well  if  those  fanners  who  look  with  a  certain  partisan  con- 
tempt upon  science  and  her  results,  would  learn  to  respect  her  sufficiently, 
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at  least,  to  acknowledge  that  she  is  capable  of  accomplishing  muehj  thoagh 
not  everything.  Frequeiitly  the  claims  which  the  farmer  mstkes  on  science 
presuppose  the  possibility  of  changing  natural  laws,  forgetting  that  the 
great  object  of  agriculture  is  not  to  change  but  to  make  natural  laws  sub- 
servient to  her  object. 

The  success  of  the  farmer  depends  on  how  he  is  capable,  anywhere 
where  inheritance  or  choice  has  settled  him,  to  accommadate  himself  to 
soil,  climate,  means  of  communication,  capital,  implements  and  other  con- 
ditions, and  to  arrange  accordingly  the  rotation  of  crops  and  the  chem- 
ical mechanical  treatment  of  the  soil.  TJie  natural  laws  mtist  always  remain 
the  same ! 
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MADISON  COUNT'f  CATTLE  AND  HORSE  SALES, 

From  July^  1871,  to  July,  1872—184^*  to  196^*  Sale^  inclusive.    Reported 

from  Official  Records. 


By  iRvnro  F.  Willis,  London,  Ohio. 


One  Hundred  arid  Eighty-Fifth  Sale — Tuesday^  July  5thj  1871. 

Cattlb— Three  Tears  Old.  Dry  and  Fat  Cows. 

No.                        Weight.                      Price.  No.                        Weight.  Price. 

16  Greene 1350 $75  50        1  Allen 950 $30  00 

18  Cincinnati  ...1325 62  25        2    1175 -.  50  00 

18  Greene 1250 64  00        1    1000 25  00 

Jl  Champaign... 1125 42  00        1  Greene 1100 60  00 

17  Cincinnati..  1.1160 58  00        2  Allen 800 28  90 

23  Greene 1125 56  50        2   750 20  25 

8   1300 6150        1  Greene 1050 39  00 


2  Greene 1100 60  00 


112  head",  aver'g..l227 $60  50 


10  head,  aver'g..  955 $35  23 

Heifers— Three  Tears  Old. 
1   ....1375 $66  25 


Cattle— Two  Tears  Old. 

2  Hardin 900 $37  50  Heuers— One  Tear  Old. 

12  Allen 750 27  30        1  Allen 800 $28  90 

\i   900 36  50        I    750 20  25 

10  Greene.......  950 *....     4125    

12  Allen 750 ?6  65        2  head,  aver'g..  775 $24  58 

14   1000 52  60 

2  Champaign...  850 30  05  Bulls. 

—  12yr8 1000 $85  00 

54  head,  aver'g..  866 $37  12        12"   600 3825 

11    "    800 70  00 


Cattle— One  Tear  Old.  3  head,  aver'g...  800 $64  42 

14   650 $30  50 

26  Allen 600 22  00  Total  number  of  cattle  reported .  235  head. 

7  Greene 650 40  00  *<     am' t  of  cash  sales  of  cattle.  $11,023  70 

3    350 15  00  "            "      weight              "     '234,645lbs. 

—  Average  weight,  all  round 999  " 

50  head,  aver'g..  608 $26  48        **  price,  "        $46  6a 

Horses. 

216  head  of  three,  two  and  one  year  olds.        1  Columbus $154  0# 

averaging  round,    993  lbs.,   $46.92,  and        4  Pennsylvania aver'g  175  00 

weighing  a  total  of  214,570  lbs.,  bringing,        5  Cincinnati **       100  00 

cash— $10,104.  7  Harrisburgh,  Pa. "        115  00 

8  "  "    "        115  Oi> 


Oxen— ToKES. 


1  pr 4300 $219  50      25  head,  aver'g $123  IIP 

Milch  Cows  and  Calves.  Total  number  of  stock  reported.  260  head. 

1    900 $39  25    Total  amount  of  cash  sales $14,102  70 

32A 
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MADISON  COUNTY  CATTLB  SALES. 


The  regular  day  coming  on  the  "glorious  4th/'  caused  a  postponement  of  one  day. 
The  people  had  "Jollified"  so  largely,  that  a  rather  smallish  crowd  for  this  month  was 
in  attendance.  The  offerings  of  cattle  were  sold  out  clean,  at  about  the  figures  ruling 
heretofore,  for  a  month  or  two. 


One  Sundre'd  and  Eighty-Sixth  Sale — Tuesday j  August  Ist,  1871. 


Cattle— Three  Tears  Old. 

No.                       Weight.  Price. 

25  Cincinnati....  1100 $45  00 

16   1300 65  00 

18    1400 59  00 

19  Cincinnati....  1200 5100 

8    1050 40  00 

22  Greene 1200 49  75 

19  Cincinnati....  1275 53  80 


Milch  Cows  and  Calves. 

No.                        Weight.  Price. 

1   900 126  00 

1   800 3130 

1    1300 50  00 


127  head,  aver^g..  1206 $52  22 


Cattle— Two  Years  Old. 
700 , 


15  

16  

21  Cincinnati 

w 


128  00 
32  00 

.  955 39  75 

.  900 30  00 


63  head,  aver'g..  952 $33  28 

Cattle— One  Year  Old. 

26  Allen 640 $22  05 

15  575 22  60 

13  600 24  10 

70  Champaign...  550 20  00 

2  650 20  00 


3  head,  aver'g  ..1000 $35  43 


Dry  and  Fat  Cows. 

1 1000 $33  35 

2   900 2600 


3  head,  aver'g...  933 $28  45 


Total  number  of  cattle  reported .  326  head. 
*'  am't  of  cash  sales— cattle.  $11,836  70 
"     weightof  all  cattle 290,645  lbs. 

Average  weight,  all  round 892  " 

«  price,  «        .;....        $36  31 


Horses. 
5  head,  Delaware,  O aver'g  $180  00 


»126  head,  aver'g..  578 $21  15 

:316  head  of  three,  two  and  one  year  olds, 
averaging  round,  885  lbs.,  $36.06,  weigh- 
.ing  a  total  of  279,645  lbs.,  and  bringing, 
.cash-^11,394.05. 

Oxen— Yokes. 

?1  pr 3200 $135  00 

1    "  Cinoninati..2000 116  00 


5 
3 
8 
8 
7 
2 
3 


Cincinnati 

Dayton 

London^  O 

Harrisburgh,  Pa. 


Dayton,  O. . 
Home 


90  00 
140  00 
125  00 
125  00 
115  00 
140  00 

80  00 


41  head,  aver'g $126  71 


Total  number  of  stock  reported . .  367  head. 


2  pr.^aver'g 2600 $125  50    Total  amount  of  cash  sales $17,03170 


REMARKS. 


A  vesy  large  a/ttendance  of  people,  with  many  new  faces  from  abroad. 
The  cattle  dragged  somewhat,  from  last  month's  quotations,  and  were  perhaps  a  shade 
lower  in  price.    4Sonae  unsold. 


One  Sundred  and  Eighty-Seventh  Sale — Tuesday^  September  5thj  1871. 


Cattle- Three  Years  Old. 
No.  Weight.  Price. 

25  Cincinnati....  1100 $46  30 

18  "        ....1000 40  50 


43  head,  aver'g..l0l2 $43  87 


Cattle— Two  Years  Old. 
No.  Weight.  Price. 

7  Champaign...  950 $40  00 

34  Texans 665 24  00 

25  Greene 1100 47  50 

18  Clarke 825 30  05 
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No.  Weight.  Price. 

20  CiDcinnatL.-.lOOO |37  05 

1«  "        ....  750 30  05 

117  head,  aver'g..  866 $33  81 

Cattle— One  Year  Old. 

21  AUen 660 |24  00 

15  675 20  00 

12  Clarke 500 15  50 

48  head,  aver»g..  609 ;...  $21  00 

208  head  of  three,  two  and  one  year  olds,, 
averaging  roand,  800  lbs.,  $31.34,  weigh- 
ing a  total  of  174,094  lbs.,  and  bringing 
$6,832.55. 

Milch  Cows  and  Calves. 

1  Allen 900 $36  00 

1  1000 25  75 

1  Greene 850 -.    25  00 

I    1100 40  40 

4  head,  aver»g...  950 $31  79 

Dry  and  Fat  Cows. 

1    700 $19  75 

1    800 40  25 


No.                        Weight.  Price. 

1    1300 $54  00 

3'"head,  aver'g...  933 $38  00 

Heifers— One  Year  Old. 
6  Cincinnati 725 $26  35 

Total  nnmber  of  cattle  reported.  221  head. 
''  amount  cash  sales — cattle.  $7,231  80 
"     weight  of  all  cattle 185,045  lbs. 

Average  weight,  all  round 801  " 

"  price,  '•        $31  31 

Horses. 

1  2yr.colt $57  50 

6  Harrisburgh,  Pa aver'g    95  00 

17  Cincinnati "  1 00  00 

10  Harrisbnrgh,  Pa. "  110  00 

10  Cincinnati "  85  00 

2  Dayton "  200  00 

2MadisonCo «  200  00 

6N.Y.City "  180  00 

6  Harrisburgh,  Pa. "  110  00 

60  head,  aver'g $123  62 

Total  number  of  stock  sold 281  head. 

Total  amount  of  cash  sales $14,649  30 


REMARKS. 

The  attendance  of  people  was  large,  though  the  stock,  in  numbers,  was  rather  limited. 
Sales  generally  a  drag,  several  lots  being  withdrawn.  Prices  were  reckoned  fully  half  a 
cent  per  pound  under  the  August  sales. 

The  trade  in  horses  of  good  quality,  mainly  for  Eastern  shipment,  was  larger  than  we 
ever  remember  to  have  known  it  in  a  fftll  month,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  report, 
good  prices  were  paid. 

One  Hundred  and  Mghty-Uighth  Sale — Tuesday ^  October  3d,  1871. 


No. 

50 
50 
40 
44 

t 

16 


•    Cattle— Three  Years  Old. 

Weight.  Price. 

Highland 1150 $50  00 


Greene 1300 60  00 

Cincinnati 1100 43  00 

...1050 42  00 

...1100 46  65 

...1250 55  00 

...1400 49  50 


246  head,  aver'g..  1159. 


Cattle— Two  Years  Old. 
31  Franklin 1000 

7   1050 

13  Clarke 850 

35  Greene 1150 

9  Clarke 900 

24  Greene 1025 

4  Clarke 1000 

6   1050 

27  Cincinnati 875 

15  Shelby 800 

19  Cincinnati 900 


48  39 

.  $41  25 

42  50 

36  60 

51  70 

40  50 

43  15 

41  00 

37  00 

35  05 

29  25 

40  10 

No. 

17 

29 
7 
8 

14 
8 

10 


Cattle— One  Year  Oij). 

Weight.  Price. 

Allen 750 $26  00 

Greene 780 35  00 

550 25  00 

Greene 700 23  00 

600 24  00 

Cincinnati 750 31  00 

"         .--  800 27  50 


93  head,aver'g...  723 28  76 

529  head  of  three,  two,  and  one  year  oldq 
averaging,  round,  1,016  pounds,  $42.30,  and 
weighing  a  total  of  537,480  pounds,  bring-: 
ing,  cash,  $22,375.65. 

Oxen — Yokes. 

1  pair 3400 $170  00 

1     "    Cincin'ti  .3800 200  00 

I     "         "       -.2800 113  00 


190  head,  aver'g..  975 41  02 


3  pair,  aver'g.-.3334 161  00 

Milch  Cows  and  Calves. 
1  Cincinnati  ....1100 $55  00 
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No.  Weight. 

1  Clarke 800... 

1    1000.... 

1 900... 


4  head^ayer'g 950. 


Dry  and  Fat  Cows, 

1200 , 

1000 

900 


Price. 
25  50 
34  30 
20  25 

33  76 

|50  00 
41  75 
24  00 

Calvks. 
No.  Weight. 

10  Cincinnati  ...  250..., 


3  head, aver'g.-..  1033 3d  58 


Heifejrs — One  Year  Olds. 

13   Cincinnati 650 

6  Franklin 560 


Price. 
....  $11  00 

Total  number  of  cattle  reported,  571  head. 
'*  amount  of  cash  sales— cattle,  t  A662  50 
"    amount  of  weight— cattle,  568,690  lbs. 

Average  weight,  all  round 996  " 

"        price,  "        $4144 

Horses. 

11  head,  Cincinnati,        ayer'g $80  00 

5  "  "  ..  80  00 
2  head,  Madison,  "  ..  200  00 
2  head,  Columbus,              "        -  130  00 

6  head,  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  "        ..  115  00 


19  head, aver'g.... 622. 


$25  65      26  head,aver'g 101  00 

17  60 

Total  number  of  stock  reported,  597  head 

22  32    Total  amount  of  cash  sales $26,292  50 

REMARKS. 

The  sales  were  lively,  and  prices  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  previous  month.  Stock 
all  sold,  and  a  demand  for  more  of  good  quality  of  wintering  and  feeding  qualities  not 
supplied.  The  great  surplus  of  feed  of  all  kinds,  present  and  prospective,  insures  full 
prices  for  the  coming  months,  and  a  brisk  demand. 


One  Hundred  and  Eighty-Ninth  Sale — Tuesday^  November  Ith,  1871. 


No. 
32 

7 
27 

7 
20 
32 

fc 

H 
51 


Cattle— Three  Years  Old. 

Weight.  Price. 

Cincinnati....  1300 $55  00 

Clarke 900 26  00 

**   1300 60  00 

12U0 46  65 

Vinton 1100 44  75 

Clinton 1(00 36  00 

1300 58  25 

Vinton WOO 44  75 

Cincinnati 1300 50  00 

1400 40  00 


197  head,  Uver'g..  1207 $48  47 


Cattle— Two  Years  Old. 

Clinton 1100 $44  95 

Clarke 1300 62  50 

"       1100 48  15 

1050 40  10 

1100 42  60 

Franklin 9r»0 36  00 

Clarke 900 .31  25 

Cincinnati 1100 47  00 

Clarke 1212 42  00 

Greene 1050 42  30 

Cincinnati....  1000 35  25 

Greene 1150 45  00 


32 
11 
13 
11 
14 
14 
23 
27 
7 
24 
:J0 
13 


No. 
7 
5 
1 
3 
5 


Weight, 


t^eigHt,  Price. 

950 32  25 

Clarke 800 45  30 

400 10  50 

Allen 450 12  ^ 

750.... 26  75 

22  Greene 750 25  25 

32  Cincinnati....  650 23  00 

1    900 20  00 


184  head,  aver'g..  673 $24  43 

600  head  of  three,  two  and  one  year  olds, 
averaging  round,  973  lbs.,  $38.76,  and. 
weighing  a  total  of  583,634  lbs.,  bringing 
in  cash,  $23,255.25. 


1  pr.,  Allen . 

1    "     

1    "     

1 
1 

1 


Oxen— Yokes. 


.2700 $138  00 

-3000.* 123  00 

.3000 140  50 

.2630 126  30 

.2600 liS6  00 

.2250 104  00 

.3600 155  00 

1    "    Cincinnati. 2800 80  00 


Logan. 


Allen. 
Clarke 


8  pr.,  aver^g 


.$121  00 


219  head,  aver^g.-lOH $42  05 

Cattle— One  Year  Old. 

17  Champaign   ..  700 $25  25 

27   Alien 700 22  80 

27   Clarke 600 25  00 

6  Greene 650 23  50 

30  Pickaway  ....  600 26  00 

1    600 15  00 


Milch  Cows  and  Calves. 

900 $4125 

:...  800 29  00 

800 36  75 

900 i....  37  00 

600 19  50 

700 15  50 


7  head,  aver^g...  757 $28  50 
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Dry  and  Fat  Cows. 
No.  Weight.  Price 

2  Clarke 850 125  25 

1    800 20  00 

1    750 30  00 

1    700 15  60 


5  head,  aver'g  ..  790 t23  32 

Bulls. 
1  Union,  thor'bred  900..., $30  00 

Total  number  of  cattle  reported  629  head 
"  am't  of  cash  sales— cattle  $24,568  85 
"     weight  of  all  cattle 616,364  lbs. 


Average  weight,  al  I  round 930  lbs. 

**       price  "         |39  06 

Horses. 

4  Xenia aver'g  |115  00 

9  Cincinnati "  80  00 

6  Harrisburg,  Pa. "  95  00 

4  "       .     "    "         110  00 

9  Richmond,  Va 1     "  80  00 

32  head,  aver'g : $91  00 


Total  namber  of  stock  reported     661  head 
Total  amount  of  cash  sales $26,478  85 


REMARKS. 

The  attendance — ^both  of  people  and  stock — was  larger  than  for  a  year  past.  Not  less 
than  1,200  were  in  and  about  the  market,  more  than  800  head  of  which  our  report  shows 
sale  of.    Prices  were  considered  slightly  below  those  of  October,  but  were  fair. 


One  Hundred  and  Ninetieth  Sale — Tuesday^  December  5^A,  1871. 


Cattle— Three  Years  Old. 

No.                      •  Weight.  Price. 

11  Vinton 950 $28  50 

18  Cincinnati 1100 48  00 

Western 1000 49  60 

900 36  50 

Cincinnati 1250 57  35 

Clinton 1100 50  00 


16 
13 
45 
23 


126  head,  aver^g.-llO? $49  02 


32 
30 
2 
22 
20 
19 
16 


Cattle— Two  Tears  Old. 

1000 $54  50 

J200 60  00 

Cincinnati 1000 48  50 

: 900 45  00 

Clinton 1000 45  00 

Cincinnati 900 38  30 

"        ....  850 35  25 

**        ....1000 a5  10 


173  head,  aver^g.-lOOS $47  32 


Cattle— OxE  Year  Old. 
25  Champaign. 
22  Cincinnati.. 
19  Western.... 

2   

15   

12   

14 
18 
12 


Western. 


800 $35  00 

800 27  15 

800 36  25 

700 :    32  50 

600 25  00 

900 29  00 

800 34  20 

600 23  10 

650 21  00 


447  head  of  three,  two  and  one  year  olds, 
averaging  round,  950  lbs.,  $41.94,  wei||;h- 
ing  a  total  of  424,850  lbs.,  and  bringing 
in  cash,  $18,747.36. 


Oxen— Yokes. 

Weight.  Price. 

3300 $140  00 

Cincinnati.. 2600 116  00 

3500 200  00 

2000 132  50 

Cincinnati.. 3000 160  00 

"        ..3800 190  00 


No. 
1  pr. 
1  " 
1  ** 
1  " 
1  " 
1   " 


6  prs.,aver'g 3033 $156  42 

Dry  and  Fat  Cows. 
1    1000 $40  00 

Heifers— One  Year  Old. 
1   700 $26  00 


Calves. 
21  Cincinnati 350... 


$10  35 


Total  number  of  cattle  reported.  482  head. 
"  am't  of  cash  sales— cattle.  $19,967  11 
"     weight  of  all  cattle 452,100  lbs. 

Average  weight,  all  round 938  " 

"  price,  "        $41  43 

Horses. 

7  head,  Cincinnati aver'g  $75  00 

4     "     Georgia "        65  00 


9  Cincinnati....  800 29  25    11  head,aver'g $71  36 


148  head,  aver'g..  751. $29  55 


Total  number  of  stock  reported .  493  head. 
<'     amount  of  cash  sales $20,752  1 1 
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REMARKS. 

The  closing  sale  of  1871  was  ushered  in  with  a  thermometer  at  — 0,  at  daylight,  yet  by 
nine  o'clock  a  large  number  of  the  usual  attendants,  and  some  new  ones,  were  seen  on 
the  market,  ready  for  business. 

The  extreme  cold  prevented  a  large  attendance,  however,  yet  every  hoof  was  sold,  and 
at  a  nice  advance  over  November  prices. 

The  quantity  of  feed  of  all  kinds  in  our  county,  and  Central  Ohio's  contiguous  coun- 
ties, is  immense,  and  stock  of  all  kinds  is  wanted  to  consume  it. 

The  horse  trade  will. open  with  the  coming  month's  sales,  and  a  good  business  is 
prophesied  by  Eastern  shippers. 


RECAPiruLATiON. — Last  «x  months  of  1871,  shmoing  the  number  sold  (as  per  report)  of  each 
age  and  kind,  and  the  total  number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  with  the  total  number  of  stock  of  all 
kinds. 


CATTLE. 

Last  Six  Months 

1 

-0 

i 

1 

i 

i 

1 

of  1871. 

i 

e 

34 

1 

s 
1 

i 

09 

I 

C9 

S 

00 

'3 

o 

1 

i 

> 

8S 
11 

I 

1 
2 

*« 

'a 

1=; 

i 

1 

H 

^ 

H 

o 

0 

:^ 

Q 

n 

» 

PQ 

H 

n 

H 

Julv 

112 

127 

43 

64 

63 

117 

50 
126 

48 

216 
316 

208 

I 
3 
4 

10 
3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2a5 

326 
9*<1 

2.'> 
41 
60 

960 

August ................ 

.... 

2 

:W7 

Sentember  ............ 

6 

?8] 

October 

246 
197 
126 

190 
219 
173 

93 
184 
148 

529 
600 
447 

10 

"21 

3 

8 
6 

4 

7 

3 
5 
1 

.... 

19 

*"i 

571 
629 
482 

26 
32 
11 

,597 

November ............. 

661 

December 

1 

493 

Totals 

851 

816 

649 

2316 

31 

19 

19 

25 

1 

28 

4 

2464 

195 

-?ri59 
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Table  of  total  tpeights,  cash  BoleSt  and  cents  per  pound,  monthly,  wifk  average  of  each,  of  3,  2 
and  1  year  old  cattle;  alaoi  total  pounds,  sales,  average  price,  and  cents  per  pound,  of  all  neat 
stock,  monthly;  with  totals  and  averages  of  all  kinds  and  ages,  together,  for  the  last  six  months 
0/1871. 


Last  Six  Months 
of  1871. 


July 

August 

September... 

October 

NoYember . .  - 
December  . . . 

Totals... 

Averages 


is . 


214,570 
279,645 
174,094 
537,480 
583,634 
424,850 


2,214,273 
369,046 


SI 

cd 

Ih 


$10,104  00 
11,394  05 
6,832  55 
22,375  65 
23,255  25 
18,747  36 


$92,708  86 
$15,451  48 


a 


4.70 
4.07 
3.92 
4.16 
3.98 
4.41 


4.21 


^1 


234,645 
290,645 
185,045 
568,690 
616,364 
452,100 


2,347,489 
391,248 


-3 

I, 


$11,023  70 
11,836  70 
7,231  80 
23,662  50 
24,568  85 
19,967  11 


^t 
5"^ 


$46  63 
36  31 
31  31 
41  44 
39  06 
41  43 


$98,290  66 
$16,381  78  $39  36 


4.70 
4.07 
3.90 
4.16 
3.98 
4.41 


4.20 
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Table  ehowing  the  average  prices  of  the  different  ages  of  cattle  (with  average  weight),  and  the 
average  price  per  head^  of  all  ages,  sepitrateTy  ;  also,  average  of  3,  2  and  1  year  old  cattle, 
together,  for  each  month  of  the  last  half  of  1^1 »  ond  total  average  for  the  time  of  all  kinds  ; 
with  the  addition  of  all  other  stock,  reported  monthly,  and  total  for  the  last  six  months  of  1871  ; 
also  amount  of  cash  sales  monthly,  and  total. 


CATTLE. 

Last 

Six  Months 

of  1871. 

1 

i 

q6 

1 

1 

9 

i 
If 

1 

5 

if 

>» 

oj 

s 

§ 

3 

-i 

T 

s 
1 

^ 

^ 

88 

1 

t 

s 

fi 

5  ^ 

II 

i 

i 

-2g 

^ 

H 

H 

H 

C 

o 

H 

H 

o 

o 

o 

O 

>) 

July 

1227^60  50 

866 

$37  12 
33  28 
33  81 

608 

$26  48 
21  15 
21  00 

993 

$46  92 
36  06 
31  34 

4300^19  ^ 

900 

August 

September 

1206 
1012 

52  22 

43  87 

952 

866 

578 
609 

885 
800 

2600 

125  50 

1000 

950 

October 

1159 

48  39 

975 

41  02 

72:^ 

28  76 

1016 

42  30 

250 

$11  00 

3334 

161  00 

950 

November  . .  •  . 

1207 
1107 

48  47 

49  02 

1014 
1008 

42  05 
47  32 

673 
751 

24  43 
29  55 

973 
950 

38  76 
41  94 

2822 
3033 

121  00 
156  42 

757 

December 

350 

10  25 

Average  for 
6  months. 

1153 

too  58 

947 

$39  10 

655 

125  23 

936 

$39  55 

300  $10  633218 

1176  68 

911 

TABLE^Continued. 


CATTLE. 

g 
1 

Last 

li 

1- 

1 

i 

^ 

I 

i 

i 

•3 

Six  Months 

49 

49 

s 

s 

t 

o 

g 

s 

of  1871. 

11 

ii 

eo 

Ii 

1^ 

i 

I 

c 

1 

'3 

^2 

O 

49 

a 

§ 

B 

S 

Q 

Q 

^ 

w 

w 

w 

pq 

pq 

» 

< 

July 

$39  25 

955 

$35  23 

1375 

$66  25 

775 

$24  58 

800 

$64  42 

$123  16 

$14,102  70 

August ....... 

35  43 
31  79 

933 
933 

28  45 
38  00 

126  71 
123  62 

17,031  70 

September.... 
October 

795 

26  35 

14,649  30 

33  76 

1033 

38  58 

622 

23  32 

101  40 

26.292  50 

November  .... 

28  5f 

790 

23  32 

900 

30  00 

91  00 

27,478  85 

December. . . . . 

1000 

40  00 

700 

26  00 

71  36 

20,752  11 

Average  for 
6  months. 

$33  75 

941 

$33  93 

1375 

$66  25 

706 

$25  06 

850 

$47  21 

$106  14 

$20,034  53 

Total  sales  for  six  months $120,207  16 
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One  Hundred  and  Ninety-First  Sale,  Tuesday^  January  2d,  1872. 


Cattle— Three  Years  Old. 

No.                       Weight.  Price. 

11  Kentucky  ....1100 $49  90 

34  Cincinnati....  1175 56  00 

46  8t.Loni8 1300 62  00 

34  Cincinnati....  1025 45  70 

7  Greene 1200 50  50 

49  Chicago 1150 52  00 

181  head,  aYer'g..llG8 1....  $53  93 

Cattle— Two  Years  Olp. 

12  Champaign...  950 $44  05 

34  Cincinnati 1070 5125 

...  950 38  67 

...  950 40  25 

...  850 38  00 

...1050 52  00 

...  700 29  25 

...  800 41  00 

27  Clinton 1100 50  00 

35  Cincinnati....  1050 53  00 

12  1000 40  00 

8  1000 35  00 


25 

20     " 
25     " 

15  " 

16  Western. 
9    «* 


238  head,  aver'g..  934 $45  09 


Cattle — One  Year  Old. 

Western 400 $19  25 

Clinton 1050 ....  (choice)  50  40 

Cincinnati....  600 22  50 

625 27  25 

700 37  00 

Allen 675 23  00 

18  Champaign...  650 30  00 

20  625 20  25 

16  650 27  50 

8  Clinton 650 30  00 

25  Greene 700 36  00 

16  Vinton 650 28  50 


7 
11 
11 
4 
2 
5 


568  head  of  three,  two  and  one  year  olds 
averaging  round,  943  lbs.,  $44.02,  wei||;h- 
ing  a  total  of  529,755  lbs ,  and  bringiog 
$24,736.70.  *^    ** 


No. 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Oxen— Yokes. 

Weight.  Price. 

pr,  Cincinnati  3600 $187  50 

*'  2600 140  25 

**  Cinciu 2200 120  00 

"    "   ....3000 140  00 

"  Western.. .2500 143  00 

"  lyr.old...  750 68.30 


5  prs.,  aver'g..-.2442 $138  17 

Milch  Cows  and  Calves. 

1    900 $33  00 

1    1000 50  00 

1    900 3150 

1    900 36  75 


4  head,  aver'g...  875 $37  81- 

Total  n  umber  of  cattle  reported .  578  head. 
"  amountcashsales— cattle.  $25,687  00 
"     weight  of  aU  cattle 548,105  lbs. 

Average  weight,  all  round 958  " 

price,  "        $44  91 

Horses. 

30  Madison  Co aver^g  $140  00 

-  -        '                            ..."  60  00 

...   "  110  00 

...   "  125  00 

...   "  100  00 

....   "  80  00 


6  Georgia. 
8  Harrisbnrgh,  Pa . 
2  Boston,  Mass.  ... 
2  Columbus,  0. ... 
8  Cincinnati 


143  head,  aver'g..  671 $29  69 


56  head,  averg $116  60 

Total  number  of  stock  reported  ..  634  head. 
"     amount  of  cash  sales $32,217 


The  day  was  a  bad  one  to  be  out  of  doors— bat  few  people  in  town  early  Being  soon 
after  the  holidays,  it  was  thought  would  insure  a  light  attendance  of  stock  and  visitors. 
The  report  shows  a  large  afternoon's  transaction,  with  crowds  of  people  and  600  to  700 
head  of  neat-stock,  mostly  sold  at  prices  fully  up  to  those  current  in  December. 

The  horse  market  was  fairly  stocked,  and  prices  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  prices  for 
this  season  of  the  year. 


One  Hundred  and  Ninety  Second  Sale — Tuesday  ^  February  6th  ^  1872. 


Cattle— Three  Years  Old. 

No.  Weight.                      Price. 

60  Cincinnati....  11 00 1....  $60  00 

37  «'        ....1100 52  25 

30  Franklin 1100 56  37 

21   : 1000 5140 


No.  Weight.  Price. 

27  Cincinnati. ...JOOO $51  00 

25  *•        ....1050 50  75 

11    1150 52  00 

17  Clinton 1150 60  05 


228  head,  aver'g.-llSS $55  01 
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Cattle— Two  Years  Old. 

No                        Weight.  Price. 

29  Clinton 900 $40  25 

17    700 28  35 

41  Greene.......  800 35  25 

19  ^ 1000 50  00 

19   800. 35  00 

9    900 37  50 

20  Cincinnati.-..  850 37  75 

33            "        ....  900 43  00 

18   750 25  00 

20  Shelby 800 26  85 

25  Allen 800 32  50 

40  Cincinnati.. -.1030 5100 

290  head,  aver^g..  860 $38  30 

Cattle— One  Year  Old. 

39  Greene 650 $35  25 

25    625 27  35 

13    550 18  00 

12  Clarke 750 45  30 

6  700 33  50 

40  650 31  25 

2  Cincinnati 500 29  00 

4  875 44  50 

17    800 38  75 

20  Cincinnati....  775 36  65 

30  Clinton 650 27  tK) 

11  Clarke 700... 30  25 

24        "       800 33  90 

253  head,  aver'g..  661 $31  09 

771  head  of  three,  two  and  one  year  olds, 
averaging  ronnd,  797  lbs.,  $40.86,  weigh- 
ing a  total  of  613,975  lbs.,  and  bringing, 
caah— $31,504.00. 

(One  of  the  largest  sales,  and  best  averages 
of  both  weights  and  prices,  ever  held.) 

Oxen— Yokes. 

1  pr 2700 $120  00 

1    •*    3200 164  00 

1    "    3600 180  00 

1    "   Union 3000 162  50 

I   "    2400 157  50 

1    •*    Cincin'ti....2600 115  00 

1    "         "        ....2800 110  00 

1"         *'        ....3400 130  00 

8  prs.,  aver'g 2963 $142  38 


No. 


Weight. 
Milch  Cows  akd  Calves. 
800 


Price. 
$26  00 


Dry  and  Fat  Cows. 

800 ^00 

900 37  75 


6  head,  aver'g...  816 $25  46 


Ross 


Calves. 

...  325 $13  00 

...  450 14  10 

...  675 21  75 


head,  aver'g...  468.... $15  78 


Bulls. 
..  900 $25  00 


Total  number  of  cattle  reported .  821  head. 
**  ain»t  of  cash  sales— cattle.  $33,257  00 
''     weight  of  all  cattle 656,425  lbs. 

Average  weight,  all  round......       799  *' 

"  price,  "        $40  51 

(A  very  large  sale — large  averages  of  both 
weights  and  prices  of  all  cattle.  Quality 
unusually  good.) 


Horses. 

19  Reading,  Pa aver'g  $130  00 

10  Piqua,  O "        100  00 

7  Cincinnati "         70  00 

6  Xenia "        120  00 

5  Piqua ..      "        100  00 

5  Harrisburgh,  Pa '•        110  00 

6  "  "    «        115  00 

15  Philadelphia,   "   "        120  00 

50  Various  parties "        120  00 

123  head,aver'g $115  61 

Total  number  of  stock  reported.   944  head. 
**     amount  of  cash  sales $47,477  00 


remarks. 

The  inauguration  day  of  the  17th  year  of  this  sales  enterprise  was  a  large  one,  in  truth. 
The  attendance  of  people  was  very  large,  and  cattle  and  horses  ditto.  Not  less  than  one 
thousand  hmd  of  cattle,  and  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
head  of  horses  were  sold.  Prices  were  very  fair,  cattle  bringing  a  better  average  price 
than  for  months  before,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  report.  The  total  returns  are  very  large,- 
closely  approximating  the  best  ever  held. 
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One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Third  Sale — Tuesday,  March  5th)  1S72. 


No. 
33 
70 
54 
18 
17 
33 
50 
21 


Cattle— Three  Years  Old. 

Weight  Price. 

Cincinnati 106O $49  90 

"        -...1100 62  30 

1150 59  60 

Indiana 1100 66  80 

1200 67  05 

Greene 1025 52  50 

Kentucky  ..-.1200 63  00 

1050 58  00 


No. 
1  pr ,  Cin'nati 
1    "  "      . 


Weight.  Price. 

,..2400 100  00 

..2200 99  00 


6  pre.,  aver'g.. -.2266 $128  58 

Milch  Cows  and  Calves. 

1  900 $40  00 

1  650 22  75 

1  900 35  50 


296  head,  aver'g..llll $59  08   3  head,  aver'g...  816 $37  65 


Cattle— Two  Years  Old. 

16  1000 $47  00 

18  Cincinnati....  900 42  00 

4  900 37  00 

15  1000 53  60 

4  A]len 700 26  25 

31  Cincinnati 960 50  00 

2  Allen 800 27  00 

18   "  650 25  06 

24  1000 52  00  —,   ,     .    -— 

15  Union 1067 64  80   ^  head,  aver'g  ...  780. 


Dry  and  Fat  Cows. 

800 $32  00 

1000 45  75 


3  head,  aver'g...  933 - $41  16 


Hei^rs— One  Year  Old. 

600..-- $20  00 

900 34  00 


$28  40 


147  head,  aver'g.. 


$46  52 


Cattle— One  Year  Otj>. 

600 $17  00 

850 42  50 

400 20  00 

775 38  12 

750 35  00 

Franklin. 750 36  00 

700 SJ6  25 

Greene 850 44  30 

FrankUn 750 25  00 

800 3125 

Greene 700 34  10 

Clarke 750 3:5  80 

750 .35  80 

Cincinnati 750 35  00 


6 
24    

22  Highland 

12   

27 
18 
13 
20 
19 

9 

9 
15 

6 

9 


Calves 

21  Highland 300..' $15  00 

1   500 25  00 

12  Greene 400 15  55 

25   400 2100 


lead,  aver'g...  363 $17 


59  h 


1  Allen. 


Bulls. 
-.1000.- 


230  head,  aver'g..  666 28  32 

673  head  of  three,  two  and  one  year  olds, 
averaging  ronnd,  918  lbs.,  $45.2^9,  weigh- 
ing a  total  of  617,380  lbs.,  and  bringing, 
in  eash,  $30,521 49.  A  fine  average,  good 
weights,  and  large  cash  totals. 

Oxen— Yokes. 

1  pr.,  Cincinnati  3600 $240  00 

1    "     1600 83  00 

1    "    Fayette....  1200 70  50 

1    "     2600 179  00 


$26  00 


Total  nnmber  of  cattle  reported .  756  head. 
*'  am't  of  cash  sales— cattle.  $32,754  24 
"     weight  of  aU  cattle 662,530  lbs 

Average  weight,  all  roand 877   *' 

"  price,  "        .-.p..         $43  33 

Horses. 
16  MrdisonCo aver'g  $130  00 


14  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
6  "  " 

3  Pittsbnrg,      •' 

3  Pennsylvania  . 
14  Cincinnati .... 

4  Piqna 

4  Cincinnati .... 
1  


120  00 

115  00 

135  00 

166  00 

80  00 

85  00 

65  00 

175  00 

65  head,  aver'g $111  20 

Total  nnmber  of  stock  reported . .  821  head. 
'^     amount  of  cash  sales $40,002  20 


REMARKS. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  the  nnmber  of  stock  in  market  Immense^three-year  olds  being 
the  principal  offerings.  Prices  for  all  classes  were  thought  to  be  a  shade  lower  than  in 
February ;  but  the  prices  indicate  that  all  were  cleared  up  at,  we  presume,  satisfactory 
lates. 

This  was  the  opening  day  of  the  seventeenth  year  of  these  sales,  and  was  a  right  royal 
inauguration,  in  truth. 
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One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Fourth  Sale — Tuesday ^  April  2d,  1872. 


Cattle— Three  Yeabs  Old. 

Weight.  Price. 

Cincinnati 1000 |50  43 

1000 55  00 

Clarke 1200 60  00 

13  Cincinnati 1050 54  00 

49  Pickaway  ....1200 67  00 


No. 
13 
33 
15 


10 

9 

25 

12 

24 

10 

25 

14 

4 

5 

4 

8 

4 

5 


5 

9 

30 

8 

6 

13 

2 

2 

60 

30 

21 

10 

9 

39 


Cattle— One  Year  Old.. 

Allen 650 J27  00 

Allen 650 24  25 

Vinton 600 19  00 

750 33  00 

Clarke 700 32  75 

Greene 650 32  00 

700 29  50 

v...  500 20  00 

Vinton 500 18  50 

Vinton 600 22  50 

Greene 750 41  60 

Greene 500 24  00 

700 33  00 

Clarke 700 35  00 


244  head,  aver'g..  617 : $26  39 

535  head  of  three,  two  and  one  year  olds, 
averaging  round  805  pounds,. $38.07,  and 
weighing  a  total  of  430,625  pounds,  bring- 
ing cash  $20,328.25. 

Oxen— Yokes. 

1  Pickaway 2300 $140  00 

1  Pickaway 3200 174  00 

1  Clinton 1600 86  30 


No.  Weight.  Price. 

1  (Calves) 1400 62  35 

1    .^....3000 175  00 

1    2000 $130  00 


123  head,  aver'g..ll28 $59  06 


Cattle— Two  Years  Old. 

Clarke 800 $40  20 

975 :.-..  39  25 

950 42  25 

750 33  75 

Union 1025 56  25 

900 47  85 

Athens 800 29  50 

Clarke 825 40  00 

Clinton 800 35  50 

900 44  00 

Cincinnati....  600 20  00 

Allen 600 26  00 

Allen 600 22  40 

Allen 500 18  50 

Cincinnati 800 37  75 


6  pair,  aver'g....2250 $127  92 

Milch  Cows  and  Calves. 

1   : 1050 $49  00 

1    900 47  00 

1    950 43  50 

1    1000 52  50 


4  head,  aver'g...  975 $48  00 

Heifers— Two  Years  Old. 

3  Allen 850 $30  00 

4  Allen 800 28  00 


7  head,  aver'g...  821 $28  86 

Heifers— One  Year  Old. 

7  Clinton 550 $32  30 

13  750 30  00 


20  head,  aver'g...  680 .-$27  65 


168  head,  aver'g..  843 $39  48 


Calves. 

11    500 ^30 

11  Clinton 300... 15  10 


22  head,  aver'g...  400 $19  70 

Total  number  of  cattle  reported  599  head. 
''  amount  cash  sales— cattle  $22,486.30 
"     weight— cattle 4;  6,275  lbs. 

Average  weight,  all  round 769  lbs. 

"  price,         "  $37.54 


Horses. 

Piqua $125  00 

Pennsylvania  115  00 

Urbana 210  00 

Madison  140  00 


35  head,  averaging $133  00 

Sheep. 


375 

168 


$4  75 

Hardin 3  75 


543  head,  averaging $4  43 

Total  number  of  stock  reported  1.177  head. 
Total  amount  of  cash  sales $29,545.55 


REMARKS. 

The  crowd  of  people  was  immense.  Cattle  brought  an  advance  over  the  March  offer- 
ings, especially  for  the  better  grades  of  yearlings  and  twos,  which  were  in  greatest 
demand. 

The  weather  was  as  beautiful  as  could  be  desired,  and  not  less  than  700  cattle  were  in 
market,  mostly  sold.  The  horse  market  for  eastern  shipment  was  quite  active,  and  fair 
prices  were  paid  for  good  ones. 
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One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Fifth  Sale— Tuesday,  May  7th,  1872. 


Cattle— Thrke  Tears  Old. 
No.  Weight.  Price. 

14  Allen llOi $55  60 

45  Clarke 900 44  60 

16   1200 68  00 


Heifers— One  Year  Old. 
No.  Weight.  Price. 

2  Greene 450 $18  00 

:\        •'       375 15  05 

7        "       660 JdO  00 


75  head,  arer^g.-lOOl..- $51  65      12  head,  aver'g..  556. 

Cattle— Two  Years  Old. 

4   1100 

9   1025 

16  Allen 900 

23  Kentucky  ....  800 

850, 


$17  60 


10 

19  Allen 775. 

21  Clarke 700. 

18  Franklin 750. 

11   900. 

15  Franklin 750. 


157  70 
43  50 
38  80 
40  25 
45  05 
29  45 

32  10 
35  70 
31  00 

33  55 


Bulls. 

1  Allen 1200 $29  00 

1  Th.bred 1000 75  00 


146  head,  avcr'g..  815 $36  60 


Cattle— One  Year  Old. 

13  Clarke 600 

5  Logan 700 

700 

28  Hardin 500 

11  Clinton 550 

750 

500 


14 


17 
12 


$35  00 
22  00 
37  00 
21  00 
30  5r> 
43  00 
21  25 


2  head,  aver^g.-llOO $52  00 


Calves. 
..  450... 


10 

10  Franklin 400. 


2:)  Greene 


17 
5 
3 
2 


$13  00 
20  00 
350 15  30 

20  00 


Franklin 500. 

"         400 16  00 

350 18  33 

Clarke 400 22  50 


100  head,  aver'g..  599 $29  93 

321  head  of  three,  two  and  one  year  olds, 
averaging  ronnd,  791  lbs.,  $38.04  and 
weighing  a  total  of  254,000  lbs.,  bringing 
in  cash,  $12,210.10. 

Milch  Cows  and  Calves. 

1  650 $29  25 

1  900 45  00 

1  : 800 34  75 

1 950 45  00 

1  750 44  50 


5  head,  aver'g..  810 $39  70 

Heifers— Two  Years  Old. 

3  Allen 700 $29  05 

9   "  700 28  46 

12  head,  aver'g..  700 $28  61 


70  head,  aver'g..  413...: $17  17 

Total  number  of  cattle  reported.  422  head. 
"  am't  of  cash  sales— cattle.  $14,268  94 
"     weight  of  all  cattle 304,225  1  bs. 

Average  weigh t,  all  round 72 1  1  bs. 

**      price,  all  ronnd $33  81 


Horses. 

.  1  head,  Marysville $100  00 

4  "      Cincinnati  80  00 

2  **      Columbus 140  00 

1  "      Philadelphia 200  00 

8  "      Massachusetts 140  00 

2  •*      Delaware.  O 225  00 

4  **      Harrisburgh,  Pa 140  00 

2  *•                 •*                  140  00 

16  "      Madison  county 130  00 

1  "      Marysville 125  00 

6  "      Columbus 140  00 

3  **      Reading 150  00 

50  head,  aver'g $132  10 

Total  number  of  stock  reported,  472  head. 
Total  amount  of  cash  sales,  $20,873.98. 


REMARKS. 


Weather  jBne.  Farm  work  kept  many  at  home.  Offerings  mostly  of  yearlings.  Prices 
range  from  4  to  6  cents  per  pound,  an  advance  over  last  month.  All  sold  and  market  u« - 
supplied.  Horse  market  active;  Richman  Bros.,  of  Madison,  took  a  ear  load,  and  qv.ite 
a  number  of  new  Eastern  buyers  obtained  a  few,  eaeh. 
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One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Sixth  Sale — Tuesday^  June  ithy  1872. 


Cattle— Three  Years  Ouk 
No.  Weight.  Price. 

16  Clarke 1100 t-'iS  00 

25    1344 78  60 

27  Cincinnati  ...  925 47  40 

12  AUen 1119 58  50 


625  head  of  three,  two  and  one  vear  oldn, 
avera^ng  round,  825  lbs.,  |39  61,  and 
weighing  a  total  of  514,886  lbs.,  bringing 
in  cash  |M,759  00. 


80  over 


1106 


Cattle— Two  Years  Old. 
20  Grieene 700 

900 
Franklin'".-".".'!  800.'.".'.'-".'.'.'.""! 
728 


20 
2 
7 

13 


800. 


20  Allen 800. 

32      "     730. 

12      "     900. 

2      "     800. 

2      "     850. 

17    975. 

15  Kentucky....  850. 

12  Greene 930. 

60  Hardin 700. 

13  Pickaway  ....1000. 
850. 


30  Highland 850. 

31  Clinton 1000. 


16  Cincinnati. 


900. 


9  Clinton 800. 

42  Clarke 900. 

16 700. 

22   825. 

18  Clinton 800. 

20  Champaign...  750. 

5   900. 


160  33 


$31  75 
50  00 
32  30 
a5  25 

39  50 

31  25 
30  25 

40  00 

37  70 

36  50 
50  05 

38  00 
43  75 
30  00 
50  40 

32  00 

33  50 
53  00 
40  35 

39  00 
43  00 

34  95 

40  50 

37  15 

39  00 

40  00 


No. 

1 
1 
4 


Pair. 


Oxen— Yokes. 

Weight  Price. 

......JWXR) 115  00 

3500 210^0 

3000 154  50 


6  pre,  av'rg'ing  .2917 157  25 

Milch  Cows  and  Calves. 

1   900 48  00 

1    1100 40  50 

I    1200 50  00 


3  head,  average..  1067 46  17 

Dry  and  Fat  Cows. 

6  Clinton 750 34  75 

1        "        1200 54  00 


7  head,  av'rage..  814 37  50 


11  Union.. 


Calves. 
...  550 23  25 


463  head,  average.  812 38  21 


.  Cattle— One  Year  Old. 

700 39  50 

600 31  00 

Pickaway 525 16  25 


16 
13 
16 

10 

20 

7 

82 


Clinton 700. 

Greene 575. 

Clarke 625. 

613 


Totalnumber  of  cattle  reported.  658  head. 
"  a'mt  of  cash  sales— cattle . .  $26,359  25 
"     weight  of  cattle 547,3:^6  lbs 

Averag'i  weight,  all  round 832  lbs 

"       price,         "  140  06 

Horses. 

No.  Price. 

16  head,  draft |145  00 

1  "  75  00 

2  "  110  00 

2  "  205  00 

1  "  190  00 

2  •'  116  25 


24  head,  average $143  65 


30  00 

25  00 

26  50 
Total  number  of  stock  reported.    682  head 

27  57        **    amount  of  cash  sales $29,806  75 


REMARKS. 

Condition  of  stock  generally  firot-rate ;  some  of  the  best  lots  brought  from  six  to  six 
and  a  quarter— perhaps  a  half  cents— per  pound,  an  advance  over  last  month.  The  aver- 
ago  of  sales,  however,  was  just  the  same  as  in  May.  Two  lots  of  180  head  were  not  offered. 
Fully  1,000  head  were  in  the  market.  ,  The  horse  demand  has  fallen  off  East,  from  various 
causes,  and  but  few  buyere  were  in  .the  market. 

The  figures  and  averages  below  show  a  fine  closing  sale  for  our  first  six  months  of  1872, 
and  prove  that  the  interest  and  business  of  the  sales  is  steadily  advancing. 

The  tables  following  are— firet,  for  the  six  months  of  this  year,  and  next,  a  general 
showing  of  all  averages,  weights,  prices,  cents  per  pound,  numbera,  and  grand  totals,  for 
the  year,  and  will,  we  hope  and  trust,  be  of  interest  to  careful  examiners  in  the  stock  world* 

The  firet  six  months  of  1871,  of  last  report,  and  the  firat  six  months  of  this,  1872,  clos- 
ing sale,  will  be  found  quite  at  variance  in  prices.  Values  of  all  stock  having  declined 
within  the  year. 
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Recapitulation. — First  six  months  of  1872,  shotcing  the  number  sold  (as  per  report) j  of  each 
age  and  kindy  and  the  total  nuniber  of  cattle,  all  ages,  with  the  total  nuaiber  of  stock  of  all 
kinds. 


First 

Six  Months 

of  1872. 


January  ... 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

Totals 


CATTLE. 


OTBER 
STOCK. 


181 
228 
296 
123 
75 
80 


983 


290 
147 
168 
146 
463 


143 
253 
230 
244 

100 

82 


1452 1052 


562 
771 
673 
535 
321 
625 


3437 


26 
59 
22 
70 
11 


1-^ 


;^ 


188  32 


20 


16 


19 


37 


578 
821 
756 
599 
422 
658 


3835 


56 
12:^ 
65 
35 
50 
24 


353 


543 


543 


634 
944 
821 
1177 
472 
682 


4731 


Table  of  total  weights f  c€uh  sales,  and  cents  per  pound,  monthly,  ivith  average  of  each,  of  3,  2 
and  1  year  old  cattle  ;  also,  total  pounds,  sales,  average  price,  and  cents  per  pound  of  all 
neat  stock,  monthly  ;  with  totals  and  averages  of  all  kinds  and  ages,  together,  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1872. 


First  Six  Months 
of  1872. 


Jannary 

Febmaiy....' 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

Totals... 

Averages 


§•3 

ii 


529,755 
613,975 
617,380 
430,625 
254,000 
514,886 


2,960,621 
493,437 


a  a 

08  '^ 


o 

9  h  Q 


124,736  70 
31,504  00 
30,541  49 
20,328  25 
12,210  10 
24,759  00 


$144,079  54 
24,013  26 


^t 


4.67 
5.13 
4.94 
4.72 

4.81 
4.81 


4.85 


L 

eS  S 


548,105 
656,425 
662,530 
476,275 
304,225 
547,336 


3,194,896 
532,483 


03 

■*» 
O 
♦a 

i 

Ii 


$25,687 
33,257  00 
32,754  24 
22,486  30 
14.268  94 
26,359  25 


$154,812  73 
25,e02  12 


s. 


u 


00  $44 


91 
40  51 
43  33 
37  54 
33  81 
40  06 


40  03 


4.69 
5.07 
4.95 
4.72 
4.69 
4.81 


4.82 
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Table  showing  the  average  pricee  of  the  different  ages  of  cattle  {with  average  weight)^  and  the 
average  price  per  head,  of  aU  ages,  separately  ;  also,  average  of  3,  2  and  1  yeear  old  oatile, 
together,  for  each  mcnth  of  the  first  half  of  1872,  and  total  average  for  the  time  of  all  kinds; 
with  the  addition  of  aU  other  stock,  reported  monthly ,  and  total  for  the  first  six  months  of  1872; 
also  amount  of  cash  sales  monthly,  and  total. 


First  six 
months 
of  1872. 


January . 
February 
March  .. 
April.... 

May 

June 

Av'ge  foi 
6  mos. 


Cattle. 


s 


1155 

nil 

1128 
1001 
1106 


I 


1168153  93 
55  01 
59  08 

59  06 
61  65 

60  33 


1111^6  51 


934 

860 
928 
843 
815 
812 


0) 

o 
C 

I 

h 


O 


$45  09 

38  30 
46  52 

39  48 
36  60 
38  21 


661 
666 
617 
599 
613 


U 


8 


671  $29  69 


31  09 

28  32 

26  39 

29  93 

27  57 


is 


943 
797 
918 
805 
791 
825 


§ 

§ 

O 


$44  02 

40  86468 
45  3936:) 


38  07 

38  04 

39  61 


s 


400 
413 
550 


$40  70  638  $28  8^   847  $41  00  439  $15  74  2568  $137  86  89l||39  22 


I 


$15  78 
17  82 
19  70 
17  17 
23  25 


9* 


i 

o 


2442  $133  17 
142  38 
128  58 
127  92 


2963 
i266 
2250 

2917 


157  25 


7i  to 

3:2 


875 
800 
816 
975 
810 
1067 


s 
i 

Is 


$37  81 
26  CO 

37  es 

48  00 
39  70 
46  17 


Table — Continued . 


Cattle. 

Other  Stock. 

First  six 

! 

Is 
8 

i 

! 

s 
7 

1 
T 

s 
■g. 

months  of 
1872. 

^ 

>* 

s 

g 

a 

1 

'd 

3 

1 
1 

c 

i 
$ 

"53 

1 

§ 

5 

I 

'3 

5 

! 

> 
o 

p 

p 

n 

W 

w 

a 

pq 

n 

R 

'S 

< 

January  ...... 

• 

* 

$116  60 

$32,217  00 

February  

March.     ... 

816 

$25  46 

900  $25  00 

115  61 

47,477  00 

<)33 

41  16 

780 

128  40 

1000  26  00 

111  20 

40,002  *U0 

April 

R?1 

$28  86 
28  61 

680 

27  65 

133  00 

$4  43 

29,545  65 
20,873  98 

May 

700 

556 

17  60 

1100 

52  00 

132  10 
143  65 

June 

814 

37  50 

29,806  75 

Av.  for  6  mos. 

854 

34  71 

76J 

$27  74 

672 

$24  55 

1000 

$34  ;{3 

$125  36 

$4  43 

$33,320  41 

Total  sales  for  eix  months $199,922.48 
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Gbkeral  BsCAFtruLATiON.— One  year  if  rem  July,  1871,  to  July,  1872,  thawing  the  total  num- 
her  aold  (so  far  as  reported,  from  half  yearly  reporte,)  of  each  age  and  kind,  and  the  total 
number  of  catUe,  all  agee,  with  the  total  number  of  stock  of  aU  kinds,  for  whole  time* 


Ye«r8. 


Cattlb. 


i 


Othbb  Stock 


I 


1871— Last  six 
months... 

1872— First  six 
months ... 


851 

963 


810 


6492316 


14521052 


3487 


31 

188 


19 
32 


19 
20 


25 
16 


42464 


19 


37 


195 
353 


,...2659 
5434731 


Total  of  both 


1834226817015803 


219 


51 


39 


41 


19 


65 


86299 


548 


543rJ90 


Complete  table  of  total  weights,  cash  sales  and  cents  per  pound,  for  each  six  months  of  year,  of 
three,  two  and  one  year  old  cattle;  also,  total  pounds,  sales,  average  price  and  cents  per  pound 
of  aU  neat  stock,  for  eaeih  six  months  of  year,  with  totals  and  averages  of  all  kinds  and  ages 
together,  for  the  whoU  time  from  July,  1871,  to  July,  1872. 


Year. 


§'3 

iU 

m 


u 

ni 


'3 
I 

5^ 


i 


5^ 


73 
S 


1871— Last  six  months, 

totals 

1871— Last  six  months, 

aTorages 

1872— First  six  months, 

totals 

1872— First  six  months, 

ayerages 

Totals  for  year 

Averages,  each  six  mos. 


2,214,273 
369,046 

2,960,621 
493,487 


$92,708  86 
15,451  48 

144,079  54 
24,013  26 


4  21 


4.85 


2,347,489 
391,248 

3,194,896 
532,483 


$98,290  66  .... 

16,38178)39  36     4.20 
154312  73.... 

25,802  12  40  03 


5,174,894  236,788  40 
431,242  19.732  37 


4.53 


5,542,385 
461,866 


253,103  39 
21,091  95 


39  70 


4.51 


NoTB«— This  " complete  table"  was  first  added  to  onr  last  year's  report,  and  found  so 
entirely  satiafhctory  that  it  is  continued  in  this— and  will  be  found  convenient  for  com- 
parison of  months  of  this  year  with  last,  as  well  as,  one  with  another  of  these  twelve 
aalea. 

33A 
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Good  cattle— and  the  better,  smoother  and  heavier — always  command  the  top  pi  ices. 
Bine  grass  is  peculiarly  suited  to  putting  on  a  great  number  of  pounds— often  300  to  400 
in  a  summer's  grazing— hence  our  stockmen  find  it  desirable  and  economical  to  purchase 
the  best  stock  obtainable  for  their  pastures,  and  at  an  early  age,  so  that  all  neat-stock 
may  be  fiEittened  and  marketed  before  three  year's  old  if  possible.  This  can  only  be  done 
with  choice  high-grade,  or  fuU-blood  short-horn  steers,  large  numbers  of  which  are  monthly 
finding  ready  purchasers  at  these  sales. 


Total  Tablk.— ^Aoirtn^  the  average  prices  of  the  different  ogee  of  cattle  (with  average  iceigkU), 
and  the  average  price  per  head,  of  all  ages  separately  ;  aXeo,  average  of  2,  2  and  1  year  old 
cattle  together f  for  the  whole  time  of  one  year,  from  July,  1871,  to  July,  ib72,  and  the  total 
average,  for  the  whole  time,  of  all  kinds  ;  with  the  addition  of  the  averages  of  all  other  stock  re- 
ported for  each  six  months,  and  total  for  the  year.  Also,  amount  of  cash  sales  for  each  six 
months,  and  total  for  ihe  year. 


Years. 


CATTLE. 


i 


i 


B 


} 


o 

•9 


i 


■p. 


t 


5 


I 

C 

9* 


i 

H 
O 


1 

s 

8  . 
St: 


Last  6  mos. 
of  1871... 

First  6  mos. 
of  1872... 


1153(50  58947139  10656 


1111 


56  51 


865 


40  70638 


125  23936|f39  55|300||10  63 
15  74 


68911133 


28  83847 


41  00 


439 


32181176 
2568)  137  86891 


75 
39  23 


Average  for 
year — from 
July  to  July 


1132153  55906139  90647 


127  03892140  28370|13  19 


2894  $157  27 


901136  49 
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Tears. 


CATTLE. 


i 


i 

! 


s 


s 


If. 

I 


U 


I 


OTHER 
STOCK. 


I 


0 
O 


Last  6  moe. 
of  1871. 

First  6  mos. 
of  1872.. 


941 

864 


(33  93 
34  71 


1375 


$66  25 


706$25  06 


761  $27  74 


672 


24  55 


850  $47  21 
1000  34  33 


$106  14 
125  36  $443 


$120,26716 
20,03453 

199,92248 
33,32041 


Av'geforyr. 
—from  July 
toJuly....896$34  32 


1375  $66  2576l|$27  74 


698|$24  81 


825|$40  77$115  75$443 


$26,67747 


Totalamount  of  cash  sales  for  the  year $320,129  64 

CONCLUSIOIT. 

One  year  ago  we  wrote,  that  *'  the  Madison  County  Cattle  and  Horse  Sales  have  in- 
creased in  results,  in  total  value,  in  cash  sales,  in  influence,  both  at  home  and  abroad.' 
Each  of  these  sayings  are  truisms  now,  for  this  past  year  (except  values  and  cash  sales, 
which  see  below). 

The  number  of  all  cattle  sold  (6,299  head),  as  against  5,401  head  in  ^70  and  ^71,  shows 
a  large  increase. 

The  average  weight  of  three-year-old  cattle  is  now  1132  pounds  for  the  year,  against 
1101  pounds  last  year.  Two-year-olds  are  now  906  pounds— last  year  887  pounds.  One- 
year-olds  we  report  at  647  pounds,  as  against  614  pounds  in  1871.  Oxen,  per  yoke,  are 
now  averaged  at  2894  pounda— last  report  gave  these  at  2660  pounds.  In  all  of  these 
which  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  sales,  the  increase  is  most  satisfactory,  and 
large. 

The  average  weights  being  greater,  and  the  numbers  reported  larger  than  last  year, 
would  of  course  make  a  larger  number  of  pounds'  weight ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
average  prices,  and  cent«  per  pound,  for  every  age  and  kind,  is  largely  reduced  from  the 
showing  of  1871.  Three-year-olds  were,  last  year,  $64.13 ;  this  year,  $53.55.  While  the 
average  of  three,  two  and  one-year  olds  together,  from  last  report,  was  $49.59  per  head, 
it  is  but  $40.28  for  these  ages  this  year. 

In  last  report,  three,  two  and  one-year  olds  brought  an  average  of  $5.49  pei:  hundred 
pounds.  This  year  these  ages  bring  $4.53 ;  a  falling  off  of  nearly  one  dollar  per  hundred, 
which  is  only  in  proportion  with  the  general  decline  in  values  of  all  stock  within  the 
past  twenty-four  months.  The  total  cash  results,  notwithstanding  the  decline  in  prices, 
is  almoet  equal  to  last  year,  being  about  $9,000  lew,  in  the  footings. 
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T&e  namber  of  hones  purohaaed  is  larger  than  last  year ;  the  ayerage  price  of  these, 
in  1870  and  71,  was  $113.37  per  head.  Onr  present  report  shows  a  small  inerease— being 
an  arerage  of  |115.75  for  the  year,  and  for  the  past  six  months,  |185.36,  against  $116.12 
in  1671. 

We  shall  not  pnrsne  the  comparisons  further,  bat  for  those  who  have  not  the  fonner 
Tolome  it  may  be  of  interest,  so  fur  as  shown ;  ai|d  for  those  of  onr  stock  friends  who  are 
in  possession  of  these  and  former  reports,  we  tmst  a  spirit  of  inquiry  may  haye  been  en- 
couraged, so  that  Airther  comparisons  of  these  increasing  years  of  prosperous  sales,  may 
induce  a  careM  study  of  what  we  of  this  great  stock  centre— of  blue-grass  Madison,  in 
Central  Ohio— have  accomplished  by  nearly  Momtom  yean  of  continuous  sustaining  of 
these  monthly  sales.  That  they  are  monthly,  and  yearly,  growing  in  importance  and 
general  results,  for  the  greater  good  of  our  stock-men  as  well  as  agriculturists,  is  beyond 
cayil,  and  none  there  are,  of  any  class  of  our  people,  who  would  willingly  dispense  with 
the  benefits. 

IBYING  F.  WILUa 

London,  O.,  July  1st,  1872. 
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Amount  of  Wkeaty  Bye  and  Buckwheat  produced  in  ike  year  1871. 


COUNTIB0. 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabula  ... 

Athens  

Auglaize 

Belmont 

Brown 

Bntler 

Carroll  

Champaign  .. 

Clarke 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Columbiana.. 
Coshocton  ... 

Crawford 

Cuyahoga 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallia  

Oeanga 

Greene  

Guernsey 

Hamilton  .... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland  .... 

Hooking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence  .... 
Licking 

L<>K»n 

Loram 

Lucas  

Madison 

Mahoning .... 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami 

Monroe   


Whxat. 


No. 
acres. 


18^70 
«1,080 
8,117 
15,535 
18,003 
20,683 
80,571 
34,318 
14,133 
33,554 
S9,d50 
15,619 
19,121 
17,329 


20,725 

3,592 
56,783 
14,139 
14,518 

9,784 
38,434 

6,761 
27,123 
15,476 
19,633 

2,903 
29,615 
15,182 

8,615 
29,196 
14,468 
12,453 
12,359 
33,961 
14,281 
21,510 
17,127* 


14,014 

22,876 

4,024 

9,606 

28,735 

29,803 

8,900 

5,873 

6,966 

9,274 

15,266 

8,906 

15,559 

21,146 

38,360 

14,756 


No. 
bushels. 


107,384 
274,849 
339,044 
104,022 


269,634 
234,125 
197,442 
384,427 
177,165 


475,029 
163,519 
223,867 
257,683 
238,990 
276,205 

54,318 
669,355 
210,567 
190,249 
170,033 
482,063 

93,153 
437,952 
273,535 
149,531 


421,261 
107,229 
119,911 
458,536 
246,315 
150,448 
204,256 
254,744 
104,490 
289,060 
277,296 
28,516 
198,827 


56,324 
62,366 
342,118 
465,880 
142,435 
156,667 
131,511 
129,967 
192,202 
133,050 
148,827 
289,082 
598,150 


Rtb. 


No. 


176 
542 
592 

80 
144 
491 
202 
1,342 
147 
762 
166 
842 
775 
333 
705 
285 
341 
744 
959 

81 
338 
132 
569 
935 
1,496 
161 
129 

77 
593 
288 
1,719 
158 
138 
355 
187 
201 
.  264 
684 

80 

80 
287 
783 
159 

21 
729 
238 
153 
172 
1,465 
364 
332 
309 
549 
676 
396 


No. 
bushels. 


1,459 
9,415 
7,670 
967 
1,664 
8,152 
2,051 

12,967 
1,316 
7,510 
2,300 

11,432 
7,486 
2,962 
8,206 
3,181 
3,904 

11,185 

15,879 
1,293 
4,218 
2,068 
6,519 

12,328 

11,067 

2,024 

967 

833 

6,688 

1,867 

13,752 
2,230 
1,843 
2,880 
2,980 
1,478 
2,204 
6,730 
1,027 
427 
2,968 
9,015 
1,672 
385 
6,876 
2,960 
1325 


20,440 
3,879 
3,857 
3,941 
2,967 
7,091- 
6,242 


BUCKWHKAT. 


No. 
acres. 


56 

95 
155 
177 
137 
240 
276 

76 
111 
267 

52 

45 
205 
117i 
392 
402 
105 

95 
210 
385i 
125 
250 

53 

15 

94 
394 
175 

61 

29 
488 
133 
111 
108 

89f 
226. 

43 
241 
514 
210 
118 

60 
293 
131 

32 
125 
133 

49 
287 

35 
135 

46 

89 
156 
181 

42 


No. 
bushels. 


5«5 
1,218 
1,846 
2,019 
1,631 
3,210 
3,174 

955 
1,375 

%m 

818 
554 


1,191 
3,788 
7,494 
1,279 
1,553 
2,763 


1,239 
3,461 

S68 

197 

875 
5,513 
1,152 

688 

435 
4,722 
1,909 
1,779 
1,371 
1,003 
2,679 

325 
8,109 
5,405 
2,849 

817 

596 
3,165 
1,976 

183 
1,211 
1,800 

710 
8,962 

375 
1,285 

720 
1,276 
1,678 
1,806 

760 
3,438 
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Amount  of  Wheats  Bye  and  Buekwheat  produced  in  1871— Continued. 


Counties. 


Whxat. 


No. 


No. 

bushels. 


Rtb. 


No. 


No, 
bushels. 


Buckwhejm:. 


No. 
aores. 


No. 
bushels. 


Hontgomery 

Hoigim 

Morrow 

Muskingum  < 

Noble 

Ottawa 

PaaldiBg  ... 

Perry 

Pickaway ... 

Pike 

Portage ..... 

Preble 

Putnam ..... 
Bichland.... 

Boss 

Sandusky  ... 

Scioto  

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit  ... 
Trumbull  ... 
Tuscarawas  . 

Union 

Van  Wert... 
Yinton  ..... 

Warren 

Washington . 
Wayne  ..... 
Williams  ... 

Wood 

Wyandot  ... 

Totals... 


39,096 

659,289 

15,997 

151,110 

11,294 

137,623 

26,270 

231,219 

14,484 

108,459 

5,646 

106,960 

4,698 

61,597 

17,303 

172,548 

28,010 

451,820 

8,3461 

41,673J 

9,392 

130,223 

38,548 

468,222 

15,131 

256,398 

26,057 

373,977 

26,870 

.   245,059 

24,918 

418,538 

4,831 

42,861 

42,409 

738,849 

28,448 

396,566 

39,772 

659,902 

17,083 

313,264 

6,080 

82,442 

28,878 

349,044 

14,316 

207,900 

11,463 

191,506 

7,663 

47,053 

20,275 

229,968 

22,010 

209,921 

33,966 

573,025 

19,929 

354,329 

15,777 

269,114 

20,734 

324,228 

754 

87 
357 
299 
122 

66 

68 
346 
993 
184 
424 
137 
484 
924 
887 
258 

14 
296 
349 
637 
448 
458 
575 
312 
820 

48 
156 
484 
559 

46t 
210 
145 


6,917 
685 

3,908 
2,954 

788 


954 
2,572 
14,245 

970 
4,553 
1,486 
6,148 
10,122 
8,614 
4,136 
69 
4,116 
3,564 
8,110 
5,650 
.5,076 
5,805 
4,994 
13^80 

268 
2,612 
4,871 
6,082 

614 
3,040 
2,361 


47 
160 
183 
212 
145 
131 
150 
214 

28 
117i 
101 

67 
211 
332 

23 
184 
156 
121 
159 
156 
J06 
292 
463 
134 
196 
147 
190 
460 
118 
100 
452 
154 


779 
1,918 
2,453 
2,260 
1,437 
1,948 
1,772 
1,623 
241 
910 
734 
6r3 
2,756 
3,733 
240 
2,731 
1,160 
1,252 
1,526 
1,901 
1,356 
2,845 
4,961 
1,616 
2,434 
1,208 
2,335 
5,137 
1,537 
1,362 
6,416 
1,700 


l,677,659i 


22,274,378i 


374807 


428,014 


14,972 


177,938 
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Amount  of  Oats^  Barley  and  Com  produeed  in  the  year  1871. 


Counties. 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabola... 

Athens 

Aufflaize  .... 

Belmout 

Brown 

Batler 

Carroll 

Champaign  . 

Clarke 

Clermont  ... 

Clinton 

Columbiana . 
Coshocton  .. 
Crawford  ... 
Cuyahoga  .. 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware  . . . 

Erie 

Fairfield.... 

Fayette 

Franklin  ... 

Fulton   

Gallia 

Geauga  

Greene 

Gaemsey  ... 
Hamilton  .. . 
Hancock     . . 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland  ... 
Hocking .... 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson  .... 
Jefferson  ... 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence ... 

Lickiug 

Logan  

Lorain 

Lncas 

Madison  .... 
Mahoning  . . 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs  

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 


Oats. 


No. 
acres. 


'10.605 

10,221 

17,829 

7,451 

5,370 

13,316 

15,773 

13,956 

9,440 

15,061 

8,778 

7,535 

19,143 

5,794i 

18,470 

14,000 

16,771 

13,540 

17,112 

9,092f 

7,969 

10,851 

12,356 

1,060 

11,3.33 

9,671 

10,076 

8,694 

5,090 

11,150 

10,336 

11,906 

7,282 

9,080i 

6,134 

9.038 

5,614 

18,030 

22,008J 

8,758 

11,761 

14,832 

5,914 

6,013 

14,881 

9,516 

13,738 

7,317 

3,942 

13,004 

11,387 

14,790 

6,098 

13,295 

14,438 

13,403 

13,182 


No. 
bushels. 


189,359 
431,599 
686,943 
615,892 
100,305 
473,101 
474.396 
345,216 
266,318 
404,276 
332,453 
300,511 
449,694 
143,24r 
571,400 
441,890 
698,711 
498,403 
699,271 
297,003 
277.349 
•407,152 
307,227 

29,855 
314,000 
354,419 
185,578 
301,498 
154,459 
306,031 
264,836 
500,682 
311,137 
299,853 
227,392 
196,268 

98,053 
673,300 
834,777 
153,768 
336,844 
532,068 
211,335 
108,760 
410,101 
265,144 
575,667 
277,740 
131.489 
398,929 
452,340 
516,417 
116,944 
429,512 
562,000 
311,690 
514,138 


Barley. 


No. 
acres. 


248 

189 

576 

65 

17 

2,031 

1,300 

1,069 

16,887 

93 

396 

1,022 

43^ 

288f 

247 

25 

295 

91 

3,285 

228f 

85 

918 

1,944 


578 

165 

2 

36 

1,564 

115 

4,261 

298 

45 
226i 
111 

23 
176 
342 
683i 


859 
148 
354 


78 

93 

1,153 

100 

169 

57 

36 

175 

171 

858 

6,992 

46 

4,484 


No. 
bushels. 


4,356 
4,493 

14,343 

1,210 

516 

55,199 


17,040 

400.968 

1,983 

12,208 

27,355 

8,408 

6.090 

4,130 

490 

7,010 

2,095 

105,584 

6,543 

2,452 

24,286 

58,317 


11,007 

5,183 

14 

512 

41,562 

2,767 

95,233 


954 
4,370 
3,266 

493 

3,487 

7,002 

16,271 


13,803 
3,489 
8,171 


2,653 

21,392 

3,216 

1,670 

1,075 

1,099 

3,049 

3,842 

21,794 

119,464 

719 

135,201 


Corn. 


No 
acres. 


33,910 
27,352 
22,381 
15,047 
23,977 
29,335 
26,128 
42,035 
58,723 
14,110 
41,302 
38,198 
43,416 
57,746 
20,318 
34,249 
26,829 
111,810 
50,194 
14,3991 
33,409 
19,436 
52,074 
41,022 
64,589 
14,797 
24,566 
5,984 
49,029 
26,243 
29,363 
36,385 
23,029 
17,072 
15,554 
57,674 
18,933 
21.940 
28,525f 
18,247 
15,646 
36.616 
'  5,876 
19,367 
51,180 
34,114 
17,800 
12,822 
58,542 
11,734 
34,746 
17,185 
16,193 
26,240 
46,827 
20,381 
38,751 


No. 
bnahels. 


932,068 

1,055,350 

915,176 

604,371 

873,174 

1,021,103 

1,317,528 

1,337,374 


59B,695 
1,654,675 
1^1,459 
1,477,296 
2,450,864 

731,000 
1,365,299 
1,022,548 

532,751 
1,995,088 

528,468 
1,093,574 


2,083,754 

1,872,811 

2,129,385 
608,576 
709,737 
255,932 

2,391,841 
876,264 

1,213,631 

1,552,088 
891,839 
742,662 
653,415 

1,947,544 
582,674 
731,900 

1,018,294 
460,971 
694,891 

1,091,229 
248,415 
544,071 

1,622,158 

1,290,261 

.  725,658 

603,202 

2,545,268 
531,440 

1,252,625 
540.111 
469,636 
907.715 

1,781,505 
728,963 

1,533,967 
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Amount  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Com  produced  in  1871 — Continued, 


Oats. 

Barley. 

Corn. 

Counties. 

No. 
acres. 

No. 
bushels. 

No. 
acres. 

1 

No. 
bushels. 

No. 
acres. 

No. 

bushels. 

Morgan  ........... 

5,925 

12,857 

11,634 

8,231 

3,898 

3,026 

5,360 

3,180 

7,673 

12,579 

12,535 

6,787 

24,448 

6,365 

15.904 

9,385 

20,550 

15,919 

23,798 

13,974 

13,918 

23,562 

9,643 

7,745 

2,963 

12,168 

12,291 

25,016 

12,351 

14,736 

8,453 

145,267 
516,139 
294,380 
203,868 
162,542 

84,045 
129,542 

77,693 
126,220- 
434,943 
389,660 
251,992 
928,842 
115,516 
557,585 
160,726 
801,790 
671,222 
928,685 
510,215 
474,392 
717,784 
313  299 
285,231 

71,059 
306,733 
231,099 
942,010 
424,453 
501,549 
.      357,160 

10 

79 

169 

8 

225 

21 

455 

255 

613 

615 

2,048 

75 

761 

664 

509 

805 

264 

1,404 

4,932 

1,322 

7 

289 

77 

102 

6 

8,164 

266 

1,054 

3,593 

164 

6,191 

490 

12,695 

7,718 

7,566 

10,413 

52,278 

1,574 

18,849 

15,606 

13.298 

15,279 

6,227 

39,940 

107,122 

23,660 

93 

6,313 

2,095 

2,421 

55 

239,477 

20,552 
23,708 
33,619 
23,793 
7,819 
7,525 
19,494 
81,947 
27,614 
11,200 
43,266 
25,737 
26,331 
76,311 
24,069 
35,710 
34,658 
29,561 
26,494 
14,349 
12,869 
23,104 
38,600 
19,529 
13,758 
49,208 
26,351 
29,325 
19,076 
36,597 
24,640^ 

850,391 

Morrow   .......... 

742,580 

Mnskingnm 

Noble 

1,278,217 
970,672 
360,138 
279,577 
699,129 

3,097,957 
747,630 
587,557 

Ottawa 

Panlding..... 

Perry ...... ...... . 

Pickaway ...... ... 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

1,720,119 
1,100,291 

931,909 
2,522,678 
1,009,73^ 

867,545 
1,205,924 

PntDam  ...•••..... 

Riohland 

B088 

Sandusky ......... 

Scioto 

Seneca ............ 

Shelby  

1,125,938 
1,34&,277 

839.992 

Stark 

Sammit  .......... 

Trumbull  ...- 

Tuscarawas 

Union  ............ 

658^778 
938.204 
1,361,966 
839,786 
39^,515 

Van  Wert   

Vinton  

Warren  .♦- 

2,136,382 

892,494 

Washington 

Wayne  

913 

73 

164 

88 

16,587 
1,1&5 
5,117 
2,337 

1,275,050 
718,143 

Williams 

Wood  

1,346,374 
953,527 

Wyandot 

Totals 

l,000,122i 

32,696,127 

81,252^ 

1,941,240 

2,682,165i 

98,363,060 
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Amouni  of  Meadow  and  Clover  for  the  year  1871. 


COUNTDBS. 


Meadow. 


Ko.  acres. 


Tons  hay. 


Cloveb. 


Acres. 


Tons  hay. 


Bushels 
seed. 


Acres 
plowed 
under 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabula 

Athens 

Auglaize 

Belmont ...» 

Brown  

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign 

Clarke 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Columbiana 

Coshocton 

Crawford 

Cuyahoga 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Payette 

Franklin 

Fulton 

GaUia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey 

Hamilton 

Hancock  

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry j 

Highland 

Hocking  , 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence  

Licking 

Logan  

Lorain  

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning • 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer  

Miami 


7,524 
12,095 
18,372 
50,104 
13,166 

8,719 
21,323 
10,689 

7,644 
18,060 
10,798 
12,166 
17,458 
10,179 
25,464 
18,171 
14,297 
37,327 


23,171 
11,326 
11,961 

4,534 
17,774 
12,539 
10,787 
35,119 

8,275 
23,518 
10,447 
13,982 
11,920 
22,872 

6,468 
14,323 

9,260 
13,400 
27,659 
13,518 
19,164 
21,660 
14,346 

3,688 
27,911 
12,951 
38,930 
11,123 
13,781 
29,964 
17,172 
32,798 
16,272 

7,502 

6,457 


5,758 
12,355 
20,851 
77,241 
11,626 

9,456 
24,317 

6,704 

8.053 
15,820 
12,566 
15,280 
15,019 
10,172 
27,582 
18,836 
20,441 
41,469 

9,475 

8,417t 
26,148 
12,669 
13,442 

4,897 
19,046 
15,642 

9,549 
37,577 

9,462 
22,572 
11,206 
18,078 
14,013 
27,739 

8,646 
18,005 

7,579 
17,160 


10,902 
20,436 
24,144 
16,702 

4,237 
25,780 
15,350 
41,.%6 
15,691 
14,563 
32,305 
21,805 
36,060 
10,024 
10,722 

7,419 


2,758 

6,896 

13,101 

771 

660 


2,824 
3,780 
7,780 
3,847 
2,717 
4,125 
3,295 
1,819 
9,476 
3,339 
12,205 

476 
11,895 
7,820i 
2,870 
3,247 
8,258 

872 
2,736 
8,879 
1,719 

229 
5,738 
1,375 
2,383 
12,015 
4,339 
1,753 
4,094 
2,394 
2,798 
9,887 
8,225f| 

655 


6,601 
1,334 
3,306 
3,367 
6,134 

949 
3,727 

298 
4,440 
4,051 
5,060 

894 
4,932 
5,940 


641 

5,975 

12,002 

864 

565 

4,845 

2,889 

748 

990 

3,821 


3,188 

954 

923 

9,677 

2,048 

16,016 

637 

5,089 

7,884i 

3,404 

2,472 

4,403 

147 

1,606 

10,342 

465 

334 

1,834 


1,716 
12,924 
2,794 
1,847 
4,960 

863 

1,148 

9,278 

10,258 

167 
2,716 
5,074 
1,266 

409 
2,168 
4,790 
1,255 


170 
4,811 
4,878 
6,070 

385 
4,834 
2,736 


1,006 

11,438 

11,911 

141 

224 

7,667 


74 
167 
3,792 
3,048 
1,842 
118 
1,119 


2,559 
13,759 

"3,612 

7,166i 

2,204 

4,478 

6,085 

319 

1,230 

6,764 

90 

10 

997 

1,194 

47 

26,633 

5,422 


6,108 

553 

1,068 

7,798 

11,158 

66 

3,665 

4,606 

389 

3 

1,097 

5,481 

1,289 

3,646 

4,962 
8,449 
9,786 
66 
4,417 
2,428 


254 
122 

67 
127 
860 
100 
631 
J2,601 
%7 
336 
750 
497 
181 
163 
451 
351 

SO 

2,377 

573 

60 

567 

1,383 

15 

502 

322 

192 

2 

1,352 

32 
354 
268 
116 

20 
384 
133 

38 
101 
818 

20 

75 
158 

92 
151 
144 
330 

14 

319 

7 

119 

115 

44 

319 

377 

2,018 
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Amount  of  Meadow  and  Clover  for  the  year  1871 — Continued. 


COUKTIBS. 


liKADOW. 


No.  acres. 


TonB  hay. 


Cloyeb. 


Acres. 


Tons  hay. 


Bushels 
seed. 


Acres 
plowed 

under 

for 
manure. 


Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskinffum  . 

Noble 

Ottawa...... 

Paulding  .... 

Perry 

Pickaway  ... 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam  ..... 
Bichland  .... 

Boss 

Sandusky  ... 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stork  ....... 

Summit 

Trumbull... 
Tuscarawas 

Union 

Tan  Wert... 

Yinton 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

WiUiams  ... 

Wood 

Wyandot ... 


Totals. 


14,405 


12,927 

22,730 

25,972 

15,665 

6,306 

3,600 

15,902 

8,124 

5,719^ 

36,851 

4^11 

8,682 

17,458 

7,168 

4,279 

923 

17,626 

7,976 

15,154 

21,249 

50,871 

20,029 

19,199 

8394 

io,r-^ 


13,291 

9,822 
12,158 


17,283 
15,678 
9,143 
14,976 
14,911 


1,377,876 


23,209 
15,390 

9,733 

5,478 
17,164 

8,017 

4,098i 
37,922 

4,035 
10,967 
22,113 

5,467 
11,622 

8,013 
21,747 

8,575 
17,442 
22,429 
J55,416 
26,216 
21,061 
11,093 

7,415 

9,199 
14,710 
19,120 
10,437 
17,907 

17,533 


2,588 

18,582 

2,587 

6,337 


2,214 

5,177 
2,046 
6,897 


2,500 
1,518 


1,521 
3,665 
686 
3,514 
9,361 
4,127 

15,625 
6,500 

11,019 
951 

17,567 
.3,315 


1,606,806 


7,820 
743 
9,314 
1,305 
3,041 
589 
4,115 


22,365 
12,013 


5,271 


454,099^ 


1,604 

2,489 

1,591 

965 

1,017 

172* 

4,109 

2,264 

4,487 

14,092 

838 

14,105 

374 

19,264 

2,723 


8,272 

1,068 

9,209 

1,644 

3,949 

171 

1,512 

1,806 

24,504 

13,494 

7,009 

5,434 


2,500 

2,918 

1,620 

9.407 

1,385 

806 

2,876 

1,242 

883 

1,866 

534 

1,940 

1,285 

7,641 

14,020 

350 

11,316 

15 

17,646 


13,723 
5,590 

vte 

11,153 

1,137 

4,937 

54 

227 

954 

19,021 

10,018 

11^95 

8,407 


401,415}   384,974 


4,797 


44 
123 

47 
145 

50 
298 

20 

45 

1,504 

369 

676 


202 
655 
399 
1,059 
113 

85 
159 

60 
211 

35 
1,268 
261 
393 
305 
267 
211 


46,998 
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Amount  of  Flax  and  Potatoes  produced  in  the  State  in  1871. 


Fl-AX. 

Potatoes. 

Counties. 

No. 
acres. 

No. 

bushels 

seed. 

No. 

pounds 

fiber. 

No. 
acres. 

No. 
bushels. 

AdiHtns  .................... 

6 

2,431 

2,460 

241 

22 

23,032 

28,932 

2,173 

600 
169,100 
708,209 
265,218 

350 

857 

1,144 

2,802 

960 

747 

1,029 

659 

1,077 

510 

564 

812 

3,768 

805 

1,206 

963 

1,184 

3,949 

1,247 

597 

894 

1,847 

1,076 

246 

2,681 

835 

953 

1,346 

699 

653 

3,774 

1,032 

714 

463 

745 

703 

730 

707 

1,492 

492 

730 

1,000 

3,764 

344 

1,214 

628 

1,711 

1,852 

363 

1,057 

1,000 

1,035 

1,443 

689 

1,507 

902 

19,110 

AQen     

62,867 

Ashland 

109,445 

Ashtabula 

3^1267 

AtliAnR 

70,603 

Auglaize  ...-^ 

Belmout 

■ "    £8" 

1    • 

7 

690 

100 

194 

1,427 

473 

3,424 

1,687 

8 

602 

5,360  . 

14i 

38 

5,651 

818 

2,249 

14,587 

3,152 

21,310 

17,547 

.  74 

6,683 

8,500 

260 

104 

105 

93 

13,900 

593,.500 

24,945 

319,800 

1,282,554 

51,021 
122,283 

Hrown  ......  ...••• ...... .. 

42,121 

Butler  

48,577 

Carroll 

ChamDaiiru  ............... 

^ 

Clarke. : 

64,598 

Clermont   ....  ............ 

201,284 

Clinton  ................... 

49,268 

Columbiana 

148,386 

^  aaTi  fM*  t^  n 

94,646 

Crawford 

16,000 

113,970 

Cnvahoflra     _   -..   ......... 

382,439 

Darke 

2,249 

825i 
4,359 

25,257 

6i523 

42,768 

23,366 

204,950 

3,431,922 

110^627 

Defiance - 

4J^^ 

Delaware  •.--. 

64,691 

Erie          

211,611 

Fairfield 

103 

365 

2i 

233 

4,222 

2 

35 

5,968 

693 

U 

88 

21* 

96 

7 

113 

41 

3,186 

811 

3,841 

2,454 

37,998 

8 

210 

35,197 

4,156 

!  19 
972 
250 
206 
66 
1,310 

640 

173,200 

300 

55,200 

216 

52,560 

1,640,434 

125 

93,022 

Fayette   --- 

20,354 

Pranklin .............. 

180,168 

Fulton  ; 

(jallia      

70,276 
69,224 

Oeauif a  •••... ............. 

1^2;^ 

Oreene  ...... ..... .... .... 

59,807 

Onemsev  ................. 

68^050 

232,304 

Hancock . .._ ...... 

734,970 

48,100 

1,000 

37,680 

125 

609 

6,200 

3,000 

94,106 

Hardin... 

Ifarriflou  ..*t  -,-, --  -- 

60,132 
58,595 

Xlenry     .. .... ...•.•.•.... 

er,4cy 

Highland   

45,812 

Hockincp    

44,994 

Holmes  ...... .... ........ . 

80,020 

Huron  ,,...-,---........... 

151.290 

:{2,154 

.TAfFATROn                  -    ......... 

76,154 

Knox    .. ...... ...... ...... 

1,491 

18 

4 

235 

691 

28 

119 

599 

2,516 

675 

1,254 

15,771 
205 
16 
3,322 
6,673 
1,462 
1,097 
5,520 

26,622 
5,753 

14,890 

218,046 

7,000 

346 

68,800 

89,840 

67,532 

45,167 

302,300 

1,913,572 

69,800 

542,595 

78,675 

Lake -^ 

403.139 

Lawrence  ................ 

2,838 

Lickinir  

92,453 

64,044 

Lorain  .................... 

195,901 

Lucas  ...;.-....--.....-.. 

204,293 

Madison 

23,309 

MAhonincf    ..-.......•••... 

122,629 

Marion     -  -  ---- ....  .... 

69,599 

Medina 

115,603 

MAicra                             

107,399 

2,492 
3,033 

22,225 

33,083 

9 

6,900 

283,898 

185 

32,441 

Miami 

68,655 

Monroe 

76,448 
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Amount  of  Flax  and  Potatoes  produced  in  1871 — ^Continaed. 


.  COUKTIES. 


Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow   . . . . . 

Mnskingiim  ., 
Noble   ;.•>.. 
Ottawa  ..... 

Paaldiog.... 

Perry........ 

Pickaway . . . . 

Pike 

Portage   — 

Preble 

Putnam  

Richland  ... 

Koag 

Sandusky.... 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby  

Stark....... 

Summit 

Trumbull  ... 
-Tuflcarawas  • 

Union 

Van  Wert... 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne  . 

Williams  ... 

Wood , 

Wyandot.... 


Totals 


Flax. 


No. 
acres. 


3,364 

H 
4,373 

18 


182 
57 


2,453 

2,072 

444 

7,383 

131 


6 

172 

1,772 

1,176 

36 

2,595 

170 

1,505 

1,480 

7 

3,325 

2 

2,055 

3,193 

839 

101 


85,863 


No. 

bushels 

seed. 


31,347 

38,818 
182 


1,371 
188 


44 

27,226 

17,951 

4,122 

7,564 

71 

56 

5 

1,589 

17,519 

12,641 

410 

23,892 

1,691 

11,474 

14,786 

21 

27,420 

43 

.23,468 

29,504 

6,594 

850 


733,384i 


No. 

pounds 

iiber. 


730,249 

100 

1,183,530 

150 

14 


1,732 
290 


595 

2,293,925 

324,163 

2,350 

103,400 
127 


472,482 

1,085,790 

31,000 

1,831,051 

150 

491,849 

4,646 

305 

303,173 

2,020 

1,498,778 

486,690 

105,309 

28 


24,477,361 


Potatoes. 


No. 
acres. 


1,695 
607 
797 

1,290 
603 
703 
292 

1,183 
640 
533 


690 

750 

1,571 

1,028 

1,755 

640 

1,281 

722 

1,645 

1,374 

1,525 

965 

674 

562 

489 

1,472 

2,241 

1,518 

51U 
1,390 
796 


100,630i 


No. 
bushels. 


94,169 

52,879 

61,395 

86,307 

50,125 

65,397 

19,474 

60,075 

42,410 

32,798 

259,922 

55,973 

61,461 

133,952 

59,636 

185,296 

61,638 

133,119 

55,362 

180,135 

159,600 

185,016 

104,842 

49,900 

42,510 

30,023 

74.410 

179,453 

168,208 

35,071 

122,617 

64,251 


8,755,193 
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Amount  of  Tobacco j  Buttery  Cheae  and  Sorghum  produced  in  Ohio  in  1871. 


CoxnvTiES. 


Adftms. 


AshlAnd 

AshtabnlA  .. 

Athens 

Anglaize 

BeUaont 

Brown 

BnUer 

Caiioll 

Champaign  . 

Clarke 

Clermont  ... 

Clinton 

Colnmbiana  . 
Coshocton  .. 
Crawford.... 
Cnyahoga... 

Darke 

Defiance  .... 
Delaware — 

Erie 

Fairfield  .... 

Fayette 

Franklin .... 

Fnlton 

QaUia  

Oeaaga 

Greene 

Qnemaey  ... 
Hamilton.... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison  .... 

Henrr 

Highland  ... 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Hnron 

Jackson 

Jefferson .... 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrenee  ... 

Licking 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lncas 

Madison  .... 
Mahoning  ... 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 


Tobacco. 


Acres 
pla'ted. 


108 
3 


145i 
41 
1,386 
3,351 

403 


8 
56i 

1,447 

m 
i 
u 

8 
6 
1,835 
1161 
li 


17 
i 

16 
I 

44 


553 
7 
Si 
31 

24 

16i 

42* 

5 

2*1 
9 


12 
16 
54 
4 
3 
17 

'S 

i 
4* 
199 
i 
10 
7111 
2,859 
8,150 


Pounds 
produced. 


144,085 

1,480 

2,100 

48,277 

132,690 

30,410 

1,511,678 


893,989 


5,462 

59,881 

1,251,225 

16,420 

125 

1,540 

2,185 

730 

3,985,830 

71,523 

1,300 


7,030 

100 

1,800 

452 

22,073 


706,711 

593,936 

665 

528 

875 

41,237 

6,670 

5,872 

34,881 

3»500 

380 

4,968 

180 

5,200 

18,950 

30,681 

1,027 

1,851 

7,145 

18,490 

en 

60 

968 

239,490 

200 

6,036 

778,014 

2,644,408 

10,892,487 


BUTTXB. 


No. 
pounds. 


314,358 
473,311 
658,855 
998,166 
467,722 
299,698 
750,546 
459,743 
404,3n 
578,257 
402,351 
431,120 
487,657 
385,954 
727,005 
679,043 
544,125 


625,949 
417,438 
529,907 
332,487 
609,313 
240,185 
540,678 
547,686 
371,342 
565,920 
287,224 
590,835 
417,404 
721,775 
344,365 
607,414 
253,316 
453,451 
351,964 
506,480 
972^744 

'  274,690 
414,812 
654,717 
276,131 
183,022 
803,497 
499,070 

1,030,556 


634,189 
394,962 
937,720 
357,562 
311,463 
418,289 
444,570 
538,124 


Chxesb. 


No. 
pounds. 


1,550 

1,225 

806,798 

4,133,335 

18,785 

4,550 

1,677 

3,230 

2,545 

150 

158,581 

1,290 

895 

11,673 

68,480 

86,066 

1,465 

8,442,960 

350 

6,377 

3,790 

93,457 

258 

490 

1,197 

307,207 

10,381 

5,095,764 

502 

3,311 

3,121 

1,480 

1,880 

3,045 

18,670 

3,0-^ 

2,884 

18,580 

367,187 

6,105 

1,120 

5,805 

332,530 

910 

9,706 

5,496,690 

13,450 

51,640 

56,450 

2,850 

3,004,892 

15,111 

3,182 

4,810 

414,993 

750 


SOBOHUM. 


No. 
acres. 


346 
811 

53t| 


3681 

464 

397 

551 

103 

75 
147 
188* 
658 
365 

76* 
338 

60 


334 
800 

36 
598 

44* 
460 
100 
780 


800 

478 

868 

169 

118 

175* 

187 

487 

398 

128 

89 

428 

115* 

91 

3 

817 

277 

211 

76 

721 

112 

38 

86* 

8* 
475 
336 
2761 
644* 


No. 
pounds 
sugar, 


21 

8 


6,761 
92 


440 

82 

25 

464 

20 

248 

860 

508 

50 

144 

13 


84 

137 

65 

81 


2,562 
147 

74 

en 


20 
145 
150 
178 


1,881 


534 
666 
494 
315 

53 
540 
848 

68 
547 


107* 


No. 
gallons 
syrup. 


85,960 
15,986 


41 
30,987 
29,035 
45,838 
46,415 
15,986 
6,979 
16,885 
15,834 
53,903 


6,138 


441 
53,821 
21,469 
15,537 

3^678 
89,844 

6,000 
27,287 

9,068 
60,649 


19,963 

46,128 

5,808 

13,964 

9,404 

17,565 

lg(536 

44,484 

34,930 

11,170 

6^711 

33,148 

10,901 

6,183 

807 

60,106 

88,866 

15,785 

14,068 

4,118 

7,778 

8,909 

5,906 

653 

39,096 

84,490 

84,183 

53,804 

35^ 
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Amount  of  Tobacco^  Butter^  Cheese  and  Sorghum  produced  in  Ohio — Con. 


Counties. 


Morn^an 

Morrow 

Muskingum  . 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway  ... 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland .... 

KOBS 

Sandusky  ... 

Scioto  

Seneea  

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull.... 
Tuscarawas  . 

Union   .. 

Van  Wert ... 

Vinton 

Warren , 

Washington  . 

Wayne 

Williams  .... 

Wood 

Wyandot.-.. 


Acres 
pla'ted. 


Totals. 


Tobacco. 


568i 
9 

n 

2,341 
H 
4 

42 
2i 

47 

lOi 
1,692 
5i 
3i 
7i 
3 

14 

296f 

10 

IH 

6 

4i 


38 

42 

1,363 

1,576 

314 

3 
.  .4 


Pounds 
produced. 


500,217 

500 

3,220 

2,526,02s^ 

990 

2,020 

3d,980 

170 

27,433 

1,790 

1,823,235 

3,440 

2,550 

4,466 

2,000 

4,905 

500 

297,159 

10,490 

3,430 

340 

1,040 


36,320 

39,224 

2,004,237 

1,417,831 

363,320 

5,865 

132 

1,8 


28,862f    36,177,630    44,994,946 


Butter. 


No. 
Pounds. 


478,129 
640,177 
742,548 
482,805 
177,360 
132,398 
503,510 
335,471 
163,559 
907,693 
458,079 
387,551 
734.131 
330,742 
522.511 
202,015 
733,076 
308,987 
966,798 
785,651 
880.699 
712,163 
411,327 
279,883 
226,322 
450,564 
639,981 
966,712 
572,694 
612,547 
401,306 


Cheese. 


No. 
pounds. 


'4,883 

10,101 

436 

10,766 

1,749 

170 

760 

3,210 

442 

3,308,334 

740 

1,579 

.18,890 

6,843 

48,390 

441 

2,490 

355 

72,981 

1.283,302 

4,161,622 

146,203 

20,874 

50,854 

575 

2,56e 

24,.591 

148.683 

121,013 

2,872 

1,090 


32,394,152 


SORQHUM. 


No. 
acres. 


324 

106 
478 
558 

88 
196 
339 
Uli 
380 
I 
292 
275 

57 
331f 
.153 
484 
767 
359 

29 

Hi 

17 
1891 
189 
249 
362 
561 
728 

149i 
192 

86 


23,0721 


No, 
pounds 
sugar. 


241 
29 

355 
56 


134 
38 


1,740 

85 


37 
345 

20 
284 


32 

37 

339 


456 

"iii 

"'75 


23,5054 


No. 
gallons 
.syrup. 


40,351 

7,620 
44,950 
52,147 

5,214 
16,478 
29,958 
13,403 
27,136 
96 
31,033 
23,732 

5,110 
22,387 
13,144 
31,764 
14,206 
29,653 

1,781 
545 

1,124 
17,033 
17,707 
21,666 
32,668 
19,308 
71,823 

2,691 
13,658 
19,209 

5,403 


1,817,042 


34A 
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Amount  of  Maple  Sugar  made  in  1872,  Orapes  and  Wine  produced  in  1871. 


Counties. 


Adams 

Allen 

Asblaud  . 

Ashtabula . . . 

Athens  

Auglaize 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign  , 

Clarke 

Clermont  ... 

Clinton  . 

Columbiana. 
Coshocton  .. 
Crawford.-.. 
Cuyahoga . . . 

Darke  , 

Defiance  .... 
Delaware  . . . 

Erie  

Fairfield  .... 

Fayette 

Franklin  .... 

Fulton 

Gallia  

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey  ... 

Hamilton 

Hancock  — 

Hardin   . 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Lake  

Lawrenoe  ... 

Licking 

Logan 

Lorain  ... 

Lucas . .'. 

Madison   

Mahoning  ... 

Marion   

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 


Maple  Sugab. 


No. 
Pounds. 


11,008 

4,816 

57,583 

181,342 

10,777 

2,563 

450 

2,526 

1,211 

1,474 

11,786 

1,151 

745 

32,077 

9,367 

1,206 

2,281 

42,224 

6,053 

5,583 

23,161 

6,185 

8,088 

356 

2,398 

480 

7,122 

310,520 

23,939 

408 

293 

21,264 

12,504 

282 

985 

11,296 

3,319 

2,470 

23,819 

533 

231 

21,796 

45,767 

2,039 

11,507 

169.220 

30,290 

1,030 

1,000 

40,069 

2,625 

87,094 

3,594 

4,297 


No. 
gallons 
Syrup. 


4,741 

872 

7,265' 

2,746 

1,535 

421 

786 

fi,225 

8,705 

223 

5,678 

548 

2,520 

8,228 

4,388 

387 

556 

2,046 

9,840 

191 

7,126 

274 

4,560 

600 

1,940 

39 

959 

3,302 

6,803 

319 

1,983 

2,101 

1,389 

781 

420 

4,185 

989 

540 

2,485 

159 

690 

5,639 

1,604 

170 

5,493 

8,078 

2,032 

341 

115 

11,083 

36^ 

6.893 

865 

471 


Gkapes  and  Wike. 


Acres 

planted 

in  the 

year 

1871. 


H 


51 


65i 

12 

16 

4 


5 

68 
6i 

i 
2 
54i 


1 

211 

20i 


6 

i 
6f 


7 
15 
94 


1 


5 

m 

13 

m 

3  1-6 


14 
4 


m 

1 

16 
14f 


2i 
i 
5  15-16 
4i 


Wbole  No, 

of  acres 

in  the 

vineyard. 


Pounds  of 
grapes  gath- 
ered in  the 
year  1871. 


50 


53f 
141 
113i 

H 
l,020i 
.  368 
37 
3 
2 
7i 
598 
17  34-100 
^5f 
23| 
3 
924 
U 


1,722J 
181 


101 

i 

2 

21 

1 

25 

367 

12i 

21 

5 

f 

17 

540 
13 

i 
39 
22 
109 
3 
27  5-6 
20 
679 
987J 
4 
17i 
i 
6  7-24 
8 
6 


6,805 

495 

176,946 

234,500 

5,238 

2,370 

612,520 

9,595 

31,541 

24,270 

12,490 

4,490 

35,506 

6,455 

113,150 

18,461 

10,111 

2,529,655 

8,800 

5,365 

12,040 

4,628,436 

169,370 

2,150 

14,625 

4,365 

6,000 

54,500 

9,h55 

59,010 

213,461 

7,992 

7.265 

6,167 

1,990 

3,520 

1,720 

42,660 

93,800 

1.740 

36.580 

16,350 

946,400 

155 

32,495 

14,420 

1,551,199 

286,797 

600 

43,570 

8,105 

36,22:J 

2,906 

3,995 


Gallons 

wine 

pressed  in 

187  L 


5,233 

2,887 

3,499 

4,508 

94 

566 

26,264 

2,579 

7,083 

1,936 

233 

128 

10,464 

6J 

639 

2,375 

1,044 

67,544 

678 

536 

321 

281,320 

13,194 

36 

1,625 

435 

274 

749 

105 

2,055 

18,626 

82 

33 

545 

461 

1,086 

73 

4,430 

2,028 

10 

110 

390 

4,176 


3,333 

154 

27,028 

188,695 

84 

763 

5.1 

410 

224 

738 
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Amount  of  Maple  Sugar  made  in  1872,  Orapes  and  Wine  produced  in 

1871 — Continued. 


Counties. 


Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Mnskingnm  . 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Panldlng   ... 

Perry y . 

Pickaway  ... 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland .... 

Rods 

Sandusky  ... 

Scioto   

Seneca  

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas  . 

Union   

Van  Wert ... 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne   

Williams.... 

Wood 

Wyandot  ... 


Totals 1,632,396 


Mafle  Sugar. 


No. 
Pounds. 


9,922 

4,774 

15,965 

936 

34,577 

541 

1,353 

100 

1,167 

10,830 

2,497 

10,813 

139,654 

5,357 

3,542 

26,583 

11,605 

2,951 


8,752 

1,070 

13,025 

22,150 

90,162 

1,827 

81,622 

906 

8,301 

26,085 

2,935 

13,733 

5,496 

2,2.% 

2,314 


No. 

gallons 
Syrup. 


8,202 

527 

13,741 

497 

6,534 

l,3a5 

317 

59 

57 

4,792 

2,193 

3,232 

24,202 

6,497 

479 

6,792 

6,621 

826 

227 

1,103 

865 

3,726 

2,088 

7,802 

669 

4,586 

99 

1,231 

5,077 

1,188 

2,666 

630 

950 

556 


Grapes  and  Wine. 


Acres  . 

planted 

in  the 

year 

1871. 


2i 
i 
1 
5 

2i 
10 
3i 
112i 


271,113 


907 


Whole  No, 
of  acres 
in  the 

vineyard. 


4 

55i 
72 
11 
13 

Hi 

1,563 


38 

103 

3 

44 

7* 

23f 

14  1-16 

22J 

f 

ioi 

30f 

35i 

154i 

6 

42 

54i 

8f 

23i 

1 

19 

u 

34i 

11 

8 

57 

2 

m 

127 

19 

28 

11 

43 

5 

58i 

2 

2 

113 

13 

ll,219i 


Pounds  of 
grapes  gath- 
ered in  the 

year  1871. 


9,065 

15,225 

252,018 

20,900 

29,103 

100,165 

11.307 

5,605,688 

2,201 

86,569 


6,530 

77,056 

3,905 

2,396 

95,990 

122,947 

121,530 

3,240 

32,842 

485 

80,373 

69,770 

10,426 

68,891 

5,525 

1,535 

98,322 

2i,300 

32,521 

35,159 

10,817 

65,522 

25,733 


19,292,980 


Gallons 

wine 

pressed  in 

1871. 


6 

6,809 

5,971 

700 

769 

5,175 

1,492 

245,545 


4,212 

1,5.38 

1,298 

433 

117 

52 

298 

6,488 

8,957 

467 

2,320 

47 

485 

940 


6,301 

47 

17 

16,501 

15,426 

2,508 

757 

295 

3,339 

653 


1,031,923* 
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Amount  of  Sweet  Potatoes  and  number  of  a^crea  in  Orchards  and  Fruit  pro- 
duced in  the  State  in  1871. 


CouirriES. 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabula  .. 

Athens 

Auglaize  .... 
Belmont .... 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign  . 

Clarke 

Clermont  -•.- 

Clinton 

Columbiana. 
Coshocton  .. 
Crawford  ... 
Cuyahoga... 

Darke 

Defiance  .... 
Delaware  ... 

Erie 

Fairfield  .... 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey  ... 
Hamilton  ... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Heurv 

Highland ... 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson  

Jeflerson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Licking 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning  ... 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 


Sweet  Potatoes. 


No. 
acres. 


93 


14 

m 

28 
119 
64i 

H 
14 
65i 
94 
1401 
Hi 

m 

18 

8 

69 

6U 

4 

6i 
59f 
13i 
37 

26f 

i 
37 

8 
172 
23i 
48f 

4 

9 
59 
24i 
40 

2 
11 

4 
13 

i 
41 

ei 

35 
13 

lOf 

H 

2i 

14i 

U 

28f 


No. 
bushels. 


3,856 

3,335 

614 

33 

1,495 

332 

3,342 

3,921 

3,399 

240 

1,661 

5,961 

16,438 

5,472 

700 

1,089 

970 

934 

6,042 

753i 

237 

1,047 

5,737 

1,094 

2,7tf7 

1,653 

2,506 

5 

3,091 

689 

11,649 

1,934 

367 

455 

672 

5,113 

2,259 

1,740 

442 

1,192 

'      513 

802 

57 

2,072 

590 

2,180 

1,580 

519 

154 

290 

544 

195 

2,687 


Orchards. 


No. 
acres. 


3,635 
4,047 
4,446 
4,902 
5,225 
2,442 
5,575 
3,838 
4,867 
4,047 
3,298 
3.162 
10,524 
3,981 
6,902 
5,120 
4,496 
5,922 
4,935 
2,611 
4,014 
3,044 
5,367 
1,150 
4,819 
4,307 
4,536 
4,044 
3,102 
4,982 
4,862 
5,283 
2,914 
4.143 
2,518 
5,018 
3,676 
4,570 
6,345i 
3,400 
4,106 
5,242 
2,421 
3,356 
6,26:^ 
4,110 
5,743 
3,425 
2,128 
4,212 
4,410 
4,610 
4,659 


Apples. 


No.  bushels. 


43.217 

167,949 

276,378 

111,109 

64,286 

71,802 

84,393 

82,498 

116,094 

124,558 

150,923 

94,017 

156,992 

60,014 

155,488 

154,696 

238,758 

153,115 

122,816 

91.535 

50,364 

159,851 

108,614 

24,819 

60,700 

210,207 

55,534 

85.934 

74,314 

45,171 

151,869 

182.665 

96,459 

65,281 

40,101 

92,901 

55.014 

280,758 

307,990 

18,706 

86,147 

226,855 

74,714 

55,686 

177,422 

178,019 

185,861 

90,403 

51,447 

90,283 

84,181 

202,009 

84,281 


Peaches. 


No.  bush- 
els. 


19,709 
50 

12,617 
4,331 

10,465 
21 

12,111 
4,997 

15,441 

11.739 
2,385 
5,234 

54618 
5,631 

15,058 

22,181 
662 
5,626 
155 
691 
406 

21,170 

23,859 
2,251 
3,196 
4,550 

12,071 

740 

6,922 

18,517 

13,663 

3,442 

257 

17,122 
1,887 

33,393 

21,535 

20,430 
6,131 
5,474 
8,497 

13,490 
5,592 
6,609 

12,775 
469 
8,897 
3,806 
1,876 
1,806 
470 
4,537- 
9,055 


Pears. 


No.  bush- 
els. 


1,022 

77 

1,486 

600 

244 

153 

4,032 

1,273 

2,616 

4H0 

1,263 

1,593 

3,:«)6 

1,346 

1,308 

796 

737 

2,669 

1,398 

771 

325 

1,487 

1,309 

690 

814 

690 

2,151 

l,-^'07 

2,068 

599 

6,829 

1,253 

637 

1.695 

10,279 

2,088 

642 

1,970 

2,592 

55 

1,374 

822 

439 

695 

1,607 

1,431 

1,594 

554 

706 

2,236 

440 

2,402 

545 
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Amount  of  Sweet  Potatoes  and  acres  in  Orchards^  c6c. — Continued. 


Counties. 


SwBET  Potatoes. 


No. 
acres. 


No. 
bashels. 


Orchards. 


No. 
acres. 


Apples. 


No.  bashels. 


Peaches. 


No.  bash- 
els. 


Pears, 


No.  bash- 
els. 


Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Maskingnm. 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Panlding  ... 

Perry 

Pickaway... 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland 

Ross 

Sandasky... 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Sammit 

TmrnbaU... 
Tnscarawas . 

Union 

Van  Wert... 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Williams  ... 

Wood 

Wyandot 

Total. 


16 
341 

H 
135 
66 

21 
76 
15i 

4* 

4 
24 
34 

i 
36 
14 

6 

58J 

m 

62f 
15 
7i 
12 

H 

4 

15 
2 

10 
7i 
200 
117 

15 
11 
15 


835 

2,915 

464 

13,266 

6,553 

465 

6,320 

893 

238 

158 

1,960 

2,210 

704 

98 

3,696 

465 

648 

2,237 

1,483 

3,758 

1,472 

845 

1,295 

160 

348 

1,476 

132 

367 

738 

19,956 

10,738 

l,:«5 

1,205 
276 
278 


2,532 
4,121 
5,291 
5,507 
4,146 
5,150 
6,3:i7 
4,012 
1,383 
811- 
4,663 
3,042 
2,470 
5,659 
3,492 
2,342 
5,759 
5,168 
5,217 
3,161 
5,947 
2,778 
6,500 
4,511 
4,891 
5,901 
3,262 
2,492 
2,611 
6,835 
8,954 
6,503 
4,202 
3,836 
3,347 


51,032 

111,939 

171,146 

192,354 

119,437 

136,882 

91,611 

91,501 

29,245 

12,403 

90,675 

43,302 

15,415 

16,651 

141,851 

26,696 

368,272 

42,770 

104,151 

19,820 

282.302 

92,260 

245,718 

168,195 

100,950 

199,711 

60,712 

11,781 

9,182 

121,346 

268,289 

350,034 

206,351 

49,641 

123,714 


2,693i 


207,676i 


383,647f 


10,437,437 


52 

390 

6,759 

7,611 

21,050 

2,388 

39,795 

16,552 

2,423 

4 

14.465 

8,743 

17,026 

3,370 

1,780 

371 

9,409 

32,829 

29,672 

6,457 

2,376 

12 

5,305 

11,865 

2,272 

27,148 

158 

21 

8,808 

37,277 

21,735 

11,814 

268 

6,787 

2,721 


968 

495 
6,460 
1,849 

581 
3,706 

780 

672 

43 

1,440 

1,048 

281 
1,270 
2,008 

259 
1,853 
1,182 

515 

153 
2,555 

303 
2,580 
1,869 

712 
1,015 

372 

109 

160 
3,748 

500 
3,833 

314 
1,061 

673 


860,530 


126,982 
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AGRICULTURAL   STATISTICS. 


Amount  of  Pasturage,  Uncultivated  Land,  Stone  Coal  and  Pig  Iron  in  Ohio 

in  1871. 


Counties. 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland.... 
Ashtabula.. 

Athens 

Auglaize  ... 
Belmont  ... 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign. 

Clarke 

Clermont... 

Clinton 

Columbiana 
Cushocton.. 
Crawford  .. 
Cuyahoga  .. 

Darke 

Defiance  ... 
Delaware  -. 

Erie 

Fairfield  ... 
Fayette  .... 
Franklin ... 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey . . . 
Hamilton  .. 
Hancock  ... 

Hardin 

Harrison  ... 

Henrv 

Highland... 
Hocking  ... 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefterson  ... 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence  .. 
Licking .... 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison  ... 
Mahouiug .. 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 


Pasturage. 


No. 
acres. 


40,693 
19,871 
46,646 

118,479 
65,436 
16,567 
81,823 
44,031 
20,443 
65,6^3 
33,826 
46,370 
32,989 
44,685 
68,336 
84,472 
31,907 
68,750 
22.370 
11,739 
52,178 
24,203 
53.434 
32,453 
47,458 
15,309 
49,352 
94.338 
35,693 
96,775 
16.434 
34,196 
23,935 
97,651 
183 
65,212 
48,088 
46,500 
62,310 
55,389 
65,865 
78.413 
30,654 
15,435 

121.134 

38,800 

95.277 

9.283 

126,709 
61,356 
51.024 
65.041 
37,221 
9.681 
14.458 
53,253 


Uncultiva- 
ted Land. 


No. 
acres. 


74,670 
71.033 
57,023 
76.910 
86.345 
75,209 
70,618 
62,307 
40,775 
49.456 
50,829 
39,960 
42,355 
52,680 
60,306 
84.873 
55,977 
46,302 
93,315 
83,870 
70,880 
17,415 
61,728 
28,151 
61.369 
72.129 
78,211 
44,210 
49,548 
76,663 
21,983 
100,804 
74,257 
53,732 
79,291 
80,860 
78.700 
65.510 
73.961 
66,200 
54,768 
69.844 
22,448 


87,405 
82,757 
44,088 
39,524 
72,481 
47,330 
50,327 
53,652 
63.840 
88.421 
42.208 
84,873 


Stone,  Coal. 


Bushels 
mined. 


4,391,245 
'27919,413' 


184,400 


6,527,831 

278,447 
21,937 


100 


80 


12,900 
750 


2,746,080 


50 
461,165 


1,274,863 
54,160 


1,332,140 
2,463,328 


],&55,809 
1,500 


22 


648,440 


5,2.35.349 
""(57,799* 


Pig  Iron. 


Tons  manu- 
factured. 


700 


17,646 


2,760 


28,092 


33,649 


67,630 
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Amount  of  Pasturage^  UncuUivated  Land^  Stone  Goal  and  Pig  Iron — Con. 


Pasturage. 

Uncultiva- 
ted Land. 

Stone  Coal. 

Pig  Iron. 

Counties. 

No. 
acres. 

No, 
acres. 

Bushels 
mined. 

Tons  manu- 
factured. 

Montgomery 

28,216 

63,944 

.  53,016 

105,418 
67,572 
12,292 
2,230 
75,895 
56,520 
26,957 

102,152 
37,766 
9,010 
40,325 
76,761 
19,769 
16,722 
3;i,887 
12,082 
44,456 
58,177 

119,800 
70.883 
52,657 
7,706 
41,712 
27,845 
65,867 
49,487 
17.314 
16,162 
39,989 

53,504 
62,598 
61,678 
89,603 
62,281 
39,288 
50,538 
58,330 
49,938 
64.768 
62,021 
64,594 
18,845 
69,852 

115,466 
67,980 
a5,412 
74,086 
70,350 
83,686 
48,458 
80,051 
91,210 
78,793 
78,245 
63,485 
47,032 

118.831 
79,007 
72,343 
97,637 
54,640 

Morgan 

135,773 

Morrow ,.. 

Muskingiim 

1,070,850 
269,498 

400 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Perry 

3,872,095 

Pickaway 

Pike 

Portage 

500,584 

Preble 

Painam , 

Richland 

Ross 

iSandusky 

90 
64,871 

Scioto . 

9,991 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

9,732.110 
2.367,077 
3,080,804 
1,380,197 

Sammit 

Trumbull 

Tascarawas 

5,000 

Union 

Van  Weit 

Vinton 

49;,340 

Warren 

Washington -- 

326,419 
1,761,150 

Wayne 

Williams w 

Wood 

Wyandot 

Totals 

4,242,391 

5,649,131 

.55,316,666 

185,868 
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AGBIOULTUEAL  STATISTICS. 


Number  of  Pounds  of  WooU  number  of  Dogs,  and  Sheep  Killed  in  the  year 

1871. 


Counties. 


Wool. 


Ponnds 
shorn. 


Dogs. 


Total 
number. 


Sheep  Killed. 


No. 


Value. 


Adams 

Allen  

Ashland  .... 
Ashtabula . . 

Athens  . 

Auglaize  ... 
Belmont  ... 

Brown 

Butler  

Carroll 

Champaign . 

Clarke 

Clermont . . . 

Clinton 

Columbiana 

Coshocton  .. 

•Crawford.. - 

Cuyahoga  .. 

Darke   

Defiance 

Delaware... 

Erie 

Fairfield.... 

Fayette 

Franklin  ... 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga  .... 

Greene 

Guernsey  .. 
Hamilton... 
Hancock  ... 

Hardin 

Harrison  ... 

Henry 

Highland    .. 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson  ... 

Knox 

Lake   

Lawrence  .. 

Licking 

Logan  

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison  ... 
Mahoning  .. 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami  

Monroe  .... 


37,053 

98,397 

254,996 

122,178 

149,290 

62,338 

579,713 

44,969 

20,744 

480,532 

158,99S 

227,928 

30,210 

104,618 

535,752 

440,131 

220,258 

95,913 

40,585 

72,331 

357,492 

127,598 

129,323 

51,368 

112,6.38 

101,049 

46,304 

62,142 

109,613 

590,404 

8,407 

150,726 

107,795 

896,136 


52,307 

86,046 

190,630 

328,817 

137,112 

612,167 

564,038 

63,246 

12,771 

905,228 

146,014 

203,983 

34,324 

286,290 

258,643 

256,419 

204,429 

46,455 

57,190 

32,303 

102,915 


2.028 
1,883 
1,967 
1,406 
1,932 
2,145 
2,726 
2,663 
1,740 
1,537 
1,936 
2,412 
2,781 
2,074 
2,244 
2,514 
2,502 
3,899 
3,723 
1.226 
2,097 

710 
4,265 
1,445 
3,329 
1,359 
2,704 

949 
1,979 
2,024 
2,066 
2,678 
1,497 
1,934 
1,573 
2,812 
2,465 
1,755 
1,603 
2,122 
1,579 
2,121 

398 
2,717 
3.014 
2.229 
1,712 
1,169 
1,364 
1,862 
1,812 
1,669 
2,341 
2,319 
2,121 
2,984 


224 
374 
267 
366 
344 
216 
806 
435 
289 
403 
349 
590 
372 
580 
557 
517 
412 
283 
513 
537 
581 
350 
585 
•1H4 
762 
190 
603 
121 
398 
509 
144 
456 
592 

3:» 
ir4 

596 
398 
424 
455 
504 
911 
525 

i:« 

418 
819 
526 
497 
235 
4a3 
304 
471 
130 
373 
442 
446 
556 


$461  25 
1,128  00 

943  00 
1,568  00 
2,568  00 

598  00 
2,954  00 
1,346  00 
1,188  00 
2,979  00 
1,305  00 
2,162  00 
1,223  00 
1,611  00 
2,190  00 
2,119  00 
l,i69  00 
1,069  00 
1,187  00 

525  50 
1,769  00 

1.575  00 
1,8«  00 

563  00 
3,015  00 

532  00 
1,288  00 

608  00 
1,4^  00 
2,736  00 

515  00 
1,.')54  00 
1,226  00 

1.576  00 
497  00 

1,607  50 

1,142  00 

1.418  00 

IJIO  00 

1,020  25 

2,769  00 

•  i;642  00 

447  00 

706  00 

2.985  00 

i;744  00 

1,586  00 

780  00 

2,724  00 

1,118  00 

1,692  00 

562  00 

920  00 

1,029  00 

532  00 

1.497  00 
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Number  of  pounds  of  Wool,  number  of  Dogs^  and  Sheep  Killed — Continued. 


Counties. 


Wool. 


Dogs. 


Pounds 
shorn. 


Total 
number. 


Shekp  Killed. 


No. 


Value. 


Montgomery 
Morgan  . — 

Morrow , 

Muskingum . , 

Noble 

Ottawa  

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway  .. 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland 

Ross 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby , 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull.... 
Tuscarawas. 

Union 

Van  Wert  ... 
Vinton  ...... 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Williams  ... 

Wood 

Wyandot  . . 

Totals 


12,488 

218,6-ai 

426,877 

510,441 

191,648 

57,074 

17.454 

285,358 

57,661 

26,280 

16(),8.')0 

30,247 

63,6:« 

242,787 

52,025 

102,080 

15,932 

287,736 

61,013 

236,837 

121,834 

151,748 

376,479 

264,269 

52,268 

66,0H8 

44.784 

160,960 

218,781 

86,127 

100,075 

291,016 


3,639 

300 

2,224 

437 

1,801 

616 

2,458 

1,047 

1,990 

484 

746 

132 

818 

193 

2,065 

613 

3,861 

354 

2,097 

254 

1,558 

210 

2,374 

271 

2,017 

316 

1,924 

857 

2,803 

460 

1,852 

316 

2,578 

634 

2,518 

422 

2.427 

190 

3,.368 

990 

1,503 

252 

1,823 

.554 

2.906 

1,470 

1,622 

504 

1,813 

331 

1,250 

339 

2,027 

698 

3,940 

785 

1,747 
2,038 
1,131 


696 
270 
376 
292 


{1,072  00 

1,859  00 

2,267  00 

3,150  50 

1,495  50 

298  50 

479  00 

1.850  50 

1,107  00 

•  551  00 

635  00 

784  00 

933  00 

2,834  00 

1,322  00 

1,045  00 

1,094  00 

1,414  00 

564  00 

2,922  00 

890  00 

2,302  00 

2,671  00 

1,573  00 

844  00 

900  00 

1,463  00 

2,024  00 

2,610  50 

803  00 

1,431  00 

981  50 


16,139,331 


185,023 


39,726 


$126,874  50 
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Sheep  injured  by  Dogs^  etCj  Bonds,  etCy  exempt  from  taxation,  in  1871. 


Counties. 


Adams 

Allen 

AshlaDd 

Ashfcabula.. 

AtheDS 

Auglaize  ... 
Belmont  ... 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll  ..^... 
Champaign . 

Clarke 

Clermont  .. 

Clinton 

Columbiana 
Coshocton . . 
Crawford  .. 
Cuyahoga  .. 

Darke  

Defiance  ... 
Delaware . . . 

Erie 

Fairfield  ... 

Fayette 

Franklin  ... 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey  .. 
Hamilton... 
Hancock  ... 

Hardin 

Harrison  ... 

Henry 

Highland  .. 
Hocking  ... 
Holmes  ..  .. 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson  ... 

Knox 

Lake  

Lawrence  . . 

Licking 

Logan  

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison  ... 
Mahoning  .. 

Marion 

Medina  

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 


Sheep  Injured. 


No. 


1 


1 


43 
300 
182 
245 
141 
159 
493 
113 

66 
167 
417 
403 
171 
605 
382 
J>67 
546 
180 
291 
141 
,931 
420 
415 

69 
245 

60 
120 

71 
355 
768 

48 
374 
252 
356 
117 
186 
165 
168 
319 
119 
535 
528 

68 

25 
930 
344 
436 

96 
,018 
268 
306 
112 

76 

51 
136 

95 


Estimate  of 
injury  done. 


$74  00 

245  00 
396  00 
554  00 
310  00 
277  00 

1,449  50 

246  00 
148  00 
380  00 

1,280  00 
956  00 
384  00 

1,142  00 

1,126  00 
517  00 

1,065  00 
:i43  00 
285  00 
340  00 

1,151  00 
610  00 

1,072  00 
113  00 
348  00 

144  00 
170  00 
206  00 
466  00 

2,463  00 

96  00 

550  00 

699  00 

912  00 

136  00 

285  00 

402  00 

428  00 

735  00 

132  50 

2,100  00 

1,114  50 

179  00 

37  00 

2,100  00 

1,064  00 

,  655  00 

242  00 

813  00 

674  00 

508  00 

326  00 

145  00 
86  00 

261  00 
188  00 


Aggregate 
amount  of 
injury  to 
sheep  by 
dogs. 


Bonds,  etc., 

exempt  from 

taxation. 


1535  25 
1,373  00 
1,339  00 
2,122  00 
2,878  00 

875  00 
4,403  50 
1,592  00 
1,:J36  00 
3,359  CO 
2,585  00 
3,118  00 
1,607  00 
2,763  00 
3,316  00 
2,636  00 
2,234  00 
1,411  00 
1,472  00 

847  50 
2,919  00 
2,185  00 
2,960  00 

676  00 
3,:«3  00 

676  00 
1,458  00 

814  00 
1,904  00 

5.199  00 
620  00 

2,104  00 
1,925  00 
2,488  00 
633  00 
1,892  50 
1,544  00 
1,846  00 
2,445  00 
1,152  75 
4,869  00 
2,756  50 
626  00 
743  00 
5,085  00 
2,808  00 
2,241  00 
1,022  00 
3,866  00 
1,792  00 

2.200  00 
888  00 

1,065  00 
1,115  00 
2,343  00 
1,685  00 


170,973  00 

16,073  00 

97,246  00 

137,310  00 

88,531  00 

14,504  00 

153,391  00 

117,154  00 

138,238  00 

79,052  00 

37,837  00 

336,306  00 

116,287  00 

159,743  00 

85,271  00 

77,381  00 

76,476  00 

109,390  00 

11,410  00 

14,478  00 

157,095  00 

92,680  00 

113,589  00 

4,834  00 

129,606  00 

11,128  00 

119,433  00 

82,076  00 

226,665  00 

102,390  00 

1,615,270  00 

43,282  00 

17,480  00 

104,375  00 

8,889  00 

118,063  00 

46,246  00 

37,670  00 

161,927  00 

178,383  00 

124,065  00 

74,764  00 

309,700  00 


87,540  00 
31,007  00 
66,9f«  00 
16,000  00 
21,154' 00 

136.726  00 
45,546  00 
66,566  00 
86,117  00 
28,507  00 
75,713  00 

126,384  00 
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Sheep  injured  by  DogSj  etc.y  Bonds j  etCj  exempt  from  taxation^  in  1871 — Con. 


Counties. 


Sheep  Injured. 


No. 


Estimate  of 
iDJarydone. 


Aggregate 

amount  of 

injury  to 

sheep  by 

dogs. 


Bonds,  etc., 

exempt  from 

taxation. 


Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum  . 

Noble  

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway  ... 

Pike 

Portage  .... 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland 

Ross 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

Seneca  

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas.. 

Union 

Van  Wert  .. 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington  . 

Wayne 

Williams.... 

Wood 

Wyandot   ... 

Totals 


79 

647 

391 

1,160 

225 

42 

39 

355 

182 

45 

148 

203 

73 

589 

79 

(5 

65 

a^2 

76 

746 

180 

397 

1,154 

198 

73 

89 

193 

602 

474 

170 

163 

217 


$126  00 

707  00 

1,145  00 

1,349  00 

355  00 

76  00 

44  25 

1,164  00 

423  00 

44  00 

325  00 

114  00 

715  00 

1,094  00 

163  00 
194  00 

110  75 
755  00 

111  00 
1,389  00 

474  00 
724  00 
1,607  00 
403  00 
120  00 

164  00 
816  00 
4.'>7  00 
997  50 
277  00 
371  00 
700  50 


$1,151  00 

2,566  00 

3,412  00 

4,499  50 

1,850  50 

374  50 

523  25 

3,014  50 

1,530  00 

595  00 

960  00 

864  00 

1,048  00 

3,844  00 

1,485  00 

1.239  00 

1,204  75 

2,169  00 

675  00 

4,311  00 

1,463  00 

3,026  00 

4.278  00 
1,976  00 

964  00 
1,064  00 

2.279  00 
2,481  00 
3,608  00 
1,080  00 
1,802  00 
1,682  OO 


$195,424  00 

60,109  00 

29,480  00 

270,197  00 

114,380  00 

16,280  00 

12,900  00 

86,151  00 

70,288  00 

29,273  00 

113,255  00 

40,438  00 

34,878  00 

117,751  00 

106,469  00 

20,495  00 

96,626  00 

79,802  00 

16,070  00 

126,050  00 

62,297  00 

256,070  00 

46,466  00 

15,092  00 

11,644  00 

22,657  00 

276,166  00 

243,853  00 

243,261  00 

8,660  00 

15,819  00 

35,940  00 


26,245 


$51,043  50 


$177,918  00 


$9,378,747  00 
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BEPORT  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIYES 
ON  THE  COLORADO  BEETLE. 


BY  HON.  DAVID  C.  RICHMOND, 


Mr.  RichmoDd  submitted  the  followiDg  report  of  the  select  committee  of  one  to  whom 
was  referred  House  Resolution  No.  — ,  which  resolution  is  in  the  foUowing  language,  viz : 

Besolvedf  That  a  select  committee  of  one  be  appointed  to  inquire,  and  report  to  this 
House  whether  any  practical  measure  is  known  which  can  be  employed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle ;  and  if' such  measure  is  known,  to  report  what  it  is. 
Also  to  report  any  information  concerning  the  same  which  the  committee  may  deem 
important  and  of  public  interest. 

The  committee  having  had  the  above  resolution  under  consideration,  submits  the 
following  report : 

Almost  all  the  insects  destructive  to  crops  are  found  in  the  countries  where  such  crops 
are  grown.  Nearly  all  of  our  cultivated  crops,  except  com  and  tobacco,  have  an  East- 
ern or  European  origin,  and  hence  nearly  all  the  destructive  insects  have  been  imported 
from  these  countries.  This  is  true  of  the  Hessian  fly,  wheat  midge,  peach  and  apple 
tree  borers,  curculio  and  other  insects.  But  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle  is  a  native  of 
our  western  mountains,  as  its  common  name  indicates.  It  was  known  to  the  entomolo- 
gist Say  fully  fifty  years  ago,  who  gave.it  the  name  of  Doryphora  decem-lineaia,  or  ten- 
lined  beetle.  At  the  time  of  discovery  it  existed  in  very  limited  numbers  on  a  wild 
plant  growing  in  Colorado,  but  somewhat  resembling  our  potato  vines. 

During  the  past  ten  years  this  insect  has  traveled  eastward  at  the  rate  of  about  sixty 
miles  per  annum,  and  constantly  increasing  in  numbers.  From  reports  collected  during 
1871  it  appears  that  th»  beetle  was  found  in  every  county  in  this  State.  The  indications 
at  present  are  that  the  entire  country  to  the  Atlantic  will  be  overrun  by  them ;  and 
judging  by  what  is  now  known  of  their  nature  and  habits,  they  in  all  probability  will 
find  their  way  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  not  probable  that  in  the  cool,  moist  climate  of 
Great  Britain  much  damage  will  be  done  by  them ;  but  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
unless  checked,  their  ravages  will  be  immense. 

There  is  this  consolation,  however,  that  in  case  it  reaches  Europe  there  is  no  govern- 
ment there,  however  despotic,  that  will  not  at  once  send  out  commissions  to  learn  all 
about  it  and  destroy  it.  It  is  because  these  governments  take  a  direct  interest  in  the 
productive  industries  of  these  countries  that  they  escape  the  fearful  ravages  of  the 
myriads  of  destructive  insects  to  which  we  are  subjected.  It  is  true  that  we  have  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  societies,  composed  of  capable  and  energetic  men  ;  but  these 
societies  have  no  means  at  their  command  for  the  investigation  of  subjects  of  this  kind. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  greatly  to  be  regretted,  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  our  agricultural  interests,  that  neither  the  general,  nor  our  own  State  Govern- 
ment feel  a  sufficient  interest  in  this  and  kindred  subjects,  so  as  to  take  efficient  steps 
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for  effectaal  relief  from  the  deBtroction  of  crops  by  ioaects,  and  more  eflpecially  the 
destruction  of  the  potato  crop  by  the  beetle  under  consideration.  I  am  well  aware  that 
it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  secure  the  complete  extermination  of  this  insect ;  that  it  may 
involve  considerable  expense,  concert  of  action  throughout  the  State  rigidly  enforced  by 
order  of  the  government ;  but  in  a  given  number  of  years  the  people  and  government 
both  would  be  the  gainers  by  such  a  course,  because  it  would  guarantee  the  fullness  of 
the  potato  crop,  at  least  so  far  as  ravages  from  this  insect  are  concerned. 

The  damage  already  done  by  this  insect  in  the  Northwestern  States  is  estimated  in 
roand  numbers  at  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  loss  already  incurred  by  Ohio 
is  estimated  at  one  million  of  dollars.  If  we  are  to  predict  the  future  by  what  we  know 
of  the  past,  then,  taking  the  expeiience  of  States  lying  west  of  us  as  our  basis  of  an 
estimate,  we  are  fully  justified  in  predicting  that  the  loss  to  Ohio  the  coming  season  will 
not  be  less  than  fully  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  potato  has  become  an  indispensable  article  of  food,  and  is  to  be  found  on  the 
tables  of  all  classes — from  the  millionaire  down  to  the  beggar— from  that  of  the  most 
learned,  to  the  most  ignorant.  But  the  quality  of  this  esculent  varies  greatly  even 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Even  when  grown  and  matured  under  the  most  favora- 
ble ciicnmstances,  if  left  exposed  to  the  sun's  direct  rays  during  several  days  the  tuber 
becomes  a  deadly  poison,  and  is  consequently  unfit  for  food.  Its  foliage  is  very  tender, 
and  is  very  susceptible  to  atmospheric  changes,  and  requires  a  strong  and  healthy 
foliage  to  A>ring  the  tuber  to  perfection  and  make  it  a  fit  and  healthy  article  of  food. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  leaves  by  the  larvie  of  the  Colo- 
rado Potato  Beetle  is  the  arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  tuber ;  and  this  arrest  before")  the 
tuber  has  perfected  its  growth  prevents  it  from  ever  becoming  perfectly  or  normally 
mature.  Hence,  in  perfect  ignorance  as  to  consequences,  a  large  amount  of  immature 
potatoes  which  are  entirely  unfit  for  food  are  thrown  upon,  the  market,  and  all  classes 
of  citizens,  whether  of  the  city  or  country,  sufier  in  consequence,  because  it  would  be 
an  exceedingly  difficult  task  to  select  and  reject  all  the  immature  tubers  by  simple 
ocular  inspection. 

WHAT  WB  KNOW  OP  THE  COLORADO  POTATO  BEETLE. 

At  the  first  plowing  in  the  spring  of  the  ground  which  the  preceding  year  had  been  in 
potatoes  the  perfect  Colorado  Potato  Beetle  will  be  found  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers, 
according  to  the  abundance  of  them  the  year  previous.  These  perfect  beetles  do  not  eat 
the  foliage  of  the  potato  plant — in  fact,  some  close  observers  assert  that  they  do  not  eat 
anything  whatever— but  the  female  deposits  in  a  mass  about  fifty  eggs,  of  an  orange 
color,  on  the  under  side  of  the  potato  leaf  (and  on  the  under  side  of  a  lettuce  leaf  as 
well).  These  eggs  when  taken  into  the  human  stomach  act  as  a  poison.  During  her 
existence  the  female  beetle  deposits  an  aggregate  of  about  seven  hundred  eggs,  fhe 
eggs  are  never  deposited  on  a  leaf  which  is  constantly  in  the  shade,  from  which  it  is 
inferred  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  necessary  to  hatch  them. 

In  the  early  part  of  Juno  of  last  year,  when  the  potato  tops  on  my  farm  were  about  10 
inches  high,  the  beetle  commenced  laying  eggs  on  them.  In  the  course  of  six  to  eight 
days — depending  somewhat  upon  the  weather — ^these  eggs  were  hatched  and  the  larvie, 
as  the  young  are  called,  ate  their  way  through  the  leaf  and  were  found  on  the  top  of  he 
leaf.  They  are,  at  this  stage,  most  voraciouis  devourers  of  the  leaves,  and  increase  in 
si^e  during  14  to  16  days ;  when  they  drop  down  on  the  ground,  and  penetrate  the 
ground  sufficiently  to  be  fully  concealed,  where  in  7  to  8  days  they  undergo  their  meta- 
morphosis, and  emerge  fiom  their  hiding-place,  a  perfect  beetle,  and  in  the  course  of  8  or 
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10  days  they  commence  depositing  tlieir  eggs.  There  are  three  complete  generations,  or 
crops,  of  these  beetles  every  season,  so  that  the  nltimate  progeny  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son, from  the  first  female  that  deposited  eggs  in  the  spring,  amoants  to  the  enormous 
number  of  more  thasi  fifty-eight  millions  ! 

The  brood  which  appears  after  the  first  of  September  does  not  appear  to  be  so  vora- 
cious as  the  preceding  ones.  When  they  have  attained  their  full  size  as  larvie  they  drop 
from  the  vines,  penetrate  into  the  soil,  undergo  their  metamorphosis,  and  remain  in  the 
ground  until  early  spring.  They  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  early  as  the 
25th  of  last  March,  west  of  Columbus.  Some  larvie  are  found  on  the  vines  as  late  as 
the  early  autumn  frosts. 

Fall  plowing  does  not  destroy  the  beetles.  When  potatoes  are  dug  and  placed  in  small 
heaps  in  the  field  in  the  spring,  if  the  beetles  are  abundant  they  will  collect  in  numbers 
about  the  potatoes  and  may  be  readily  caught  and  destroyed.  Notwithstanding  these 
insects  have  wings  they  seldom  employ  them  to  escape,  but  when  disturbed  on  the  vines 
will  at  at  once  drop  to  the  ground.  But  they  fly  great  distances,  mostly  during  the 
night.  In  the  morning  great  numbers  of  them  are  often  found  on  the  sails  and  rigging 
of  vessels  on  the  western  portion  of  Lake  Erie.  The  stakes  of  the  fish-ponds  in  the  lake 
are  often  literally  covered  with  them.  They  are  not  easily  drowned  because  when 
driven  into  the  water  by  strong  winds  and  then  driven  on  shore  again,  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  suffered  in  any  respect.  They  appear  more  tenacious  of  life  than  ordinary 
beetles. 

The  few  which  are  seen  in  any  given  region  of  country  during  the  first  year  seldom 
attract  much  attention,  and  as  I  have  learned  by  experience  in  travelling  in  various  por- 
tions of  our  own,  and  some  of  the  western  States,  people  generally  do  not  understand 
the  nature  of  these  beetles,  and  take  no  pains  to  destroy  them  at  first.  The  second  or 
third  year  after  their  appearance  they  generally  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  destroy  the 
entire  crop  of  potatoes.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  insect  enemy  of  this  beetle,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  we  can  rely  upon  this  enemy  to  destroy  the  beetle,  and  so  relieve 
us  from  the  destruction  of  the  potato  crop.  The  western  States  having  the  most  expe- 
rience with  this  beetle  find  that  it  annually  does  greater  or  less  injury  to  the  crop,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances ;  but  as  a  rule  the  careless  cultivators  suffer  most.  Entomolo- 
gists have  warned  us  that  if  this  insect  is  not  checked  that  it  will  destroy  the  entire 
potato  crop  during  a  series  of  years,  at  least,  in  which  it  is  found ;  at  all  events  these 
predictions  have  been  verified  in  the  West.  I  feel  very  certain  that  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  potato-growers  in  a  section  of  country,  or  in  fact  in  an  entire  county,  would 
be  a  certain  means  of  preventing  their  ravages.  Last  year  these  beetles  were  very 
numerous  in  Erie  county,  yet  all  the  potato-growers  who  gave  the  matter  proper  atten- 
tion saved  their  crops,  whilst  those  who  gave  it  no  attention  lost  their  entire  crops. 

I  am  a  practical  farmer,  of  Erie  county,  and  will  give  you  my  own  experience,  which 
last  year  was  a  success.  In  August,  1870,  Jno.  H.  Klippart  was  making  an  agricultural 
survey  of  Erie  county,  and  at  that  time  he  pointed  out  the  Colorado  beetle  to  me  in  our 
own  county.  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  single  person  in  the  county  had  any  idea  that  these 
insects  were 'in  our  midst.  I  did  not  wish  to  believe  that  they  were  in  the  county,  and 
told  him  that  the  few  we  had  would  not  amount  to  anything.  But  he  replied  that  the 
next  year  only  we  would  learn  what  great  destroyers  they  really  were.  We  have  a  large 
farmers'  club  in  the  county,  and  in  the  call  for  the  September  meeting  I  gave  notice  to 
the  members  to  obtain  all  the  information  possible,  and  communicate  it  at  the  meeting. 
Some  specimens  of  the  beetle  were  on  exhibition,  whilst  from  the  reports  of  the  members 
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it  appeared  that  these  insects  then  were  in  nearly  every  township  in  the  cotintj,  in  small 
numbers,  and  therefore  had  not  attracted  mach  attention. 

The  next  year,  they  made  their  appearance  in  great  numbors,  before  we  supposed  it 
time  for  them  to  make  their  appearance.  On  the  10th  of  June,  we  commenced  picking 
or  brushing  them  by  hand  into  a  tin  pan,  and  placing  them  between  two  paddles  and 
rubbing  them  to  death,  and  at  the  same  time  killing  the  larvs)  and  destroying  the  eggs. 
On  my  farm,  they  were  mostly  confined  to  a  three  acre  lot  of  Early  Rose,  on  sandy  land. 
In  consequence  of  the  warfare  made  on  them,  they  did  very  little  damage.  I  dug  the 
Early  Rose  the  first  of  August,  and  had  200  buBhels  per  acre ;  but  I  am  fully  satisfied  that 
if  I  had  neglected  them,  that  1  would  have  lost  that  crop.  After  the  Early  Rose  were 
dug,  these  insects  attacked  a  field  of  late  potatoes ;  but  I  treated  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  so  saved  the  crop.  In  a  five  acre  field,  on  the  east  side  of  a  forest  where  no  pota- 
toes were  grown  the  previous  year,  the  crop  was  almost  uninjured.  Fields  situated  like 
this,  will  generally  be  found  less  injured  than  others. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  many  of  the  larvoe  were  nearly  matured,  and  some  new  beetles 
were  on  the  vines.  On  the  lOth  of  July,  many  of  the  new  crop  of  beetles  on  the  viues 
were  fully  matured. 

I  never  made  any  use  of  Paris  green,  which  is  so  highly  recommended  as  a  specific,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  employ  it,  provided  the  entire  community  w^ill  unite  and 
do  their  duty  in  exterminating  these  beetles.  My  objections  to  the  use  of  Paris  green 
are,  that  in  the  first  place  it  is  too  expensive,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  equally  the 
inevitable  destroyer  of  our  insect  friends  as  it  is  of  the  beetle  itself.  But  when  it  is  de- 
cided to  use  Paris  green — which  is  a  rank  poison — mix  one  pound  of  it  with  20  pounds 
of  good  fine  flour,  and  let  the  mixer  bo  careful  not  to  inhale  any  of  the  dust  arising 
from  it.  Then  put  the  mixture  in  a  sprinkler  having  a  long  handle  attached  to  it,  and 
apply  early  in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  yet  on  the  vines.  The  flour  absorbing  the 
dew,  forms  a  paste  on  the  leaf  which  is  voraciously  eaten  by  the  larvao,  and  is  certain 
death  to  it,  without  any  fear  of  danger  to  the  vines  or  tubers  from  the  Paris  green  itself. 

In  the  West,  there  has  been  no  concert  of  action  for  the  destruction  of  this  insect ; 
and  the  result  has  been  that  when  one  field  was  devoured,  the  insects  would  fly  to  the 
next  in  great  numbers  and  devour  it,  and  so  on  from  field  to  field,  and  the  potato-grower 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  pursuit  in  despair.  Xow,  as  these  mature  beetles  do  not  eat 
anything  themselves,  they  must  hatch  a  brood  or  crop  before  any  damage  can  ensue ; 
when  this  brood  is  hatched,  then  is  the  time  to  apply  the  Paris  green. 

I  spent  considerable  time  and  noney  last  summer  in  traveling  for  the  sake  of  acquiring 
information  upon  this  and  other  subjects.  I  visited  the  meeting  of  the  Richmond 
Ilorticnltnral  Society,  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  there  came  in  contact  with  a  largo 
number  of  citizens  of  that  State.  I  visited  Michigan,  and  various  portions  of  our  own 
State,  where  this  insect  had  found  its  way.  What  I  learned  during  these  travels,  added 
to  my  own  experience,  enabled  me  to  communicate  some  very  practical  information  to 
onr  farmers'  club,  and  the  members  to  the  potato  growers  of  the  county,  and  thus  aided 
very  much  in  saving  the  last  year's  crop  from  the  beetle's  ravages. 

The  potato  crop  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  tillage  crops  grown  in  some  of  the  town- 
ships in  our  county.  It  is  extensively  grown  in  the  warm  sandy  soil  of  the  northern 
section  of  our  State,  and  is  a  very  profitable  crop.  My  profits  on  last  year's  crop  was 
one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  for  the  entire  crop.  This  crop  is  therefore  worth  looking 
after,  and  is  after  all  not  so  small  a  business  as  some  may  suppose. 

It  is  important  that  the  public  should  know  something  about  our  insect  friends,  or 
insect  enemies  of  this  potato  beetle.    I  am  no  entomologist,  and  can  only  say  that  I 
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know  the  common  "  lady  bug "  is  a  great  and  persistent  enemy  of  the  Colorado  bng. 
The  lady  bug  is  a  small  round  bug  with  black  spots  on  its  wings,  and  seems  to  multiply 
very  rapidly  when  the  Colorado  bug  or  potato  beetle  is  about,  eating  the  eggs  of  the 
latter  by  the  thousand.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  the  lady 
bug  may  keep  the  numbers  greatly  in  check,  if  not  completely  subdue  them. 

The  so-called  soldier  hug  is  a  brown  bug,  and  has  attracted  attention  only  since  the 
appearance  of  the  Colorado  bug.  It  is  about  the  size  and  has  the  appearance  of  the 
common  black  stink  bug,  so  common  on  squash  vines  during  the  summer.  This  soldier 
bug  thrusts  his  spear  or  proboscis  into  the  soft  body  of  the  larste  of  the  beetle  and  sacks 
the  contents,  thus  killing  it. 

There  is  also  a  steel-blue  winged  insect  of  the  wasp  family  which  destroys  these  larrs. 

The  above  enumerated  are  the  principal  or  chief  insect  enemies  of  the  potato  beetle — 
there  are  several  others,  but  of  less  importance.  It  is  very  important  that  potato  grow- 
ers should  know  their  insect  friends,  and  be  careful  not  to  destroy  them,  which  is  often 
done  when  they  are  destroying  the  beetle  itself. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  am  a  practical  working  farmer,  and  have,  by 
permission  of  this  House,  written  out  this  report  entirely  free  from  scientific  terms,  and 
have  endeavored  to  put  my  ideas  in  the  plainest  possible  language,  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  all,  and  which  I  hope  and  trust  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio. 

Sandusky,  August  12, 1872. 

My  experience  has  convinced  me  that  while  the  Coloradn  potato  beetle  can  be  controlled 
•the  first  two  years  by  knocking  them  off  by  hand,  the  third  year  they  became  so  numer- 
ous on  my  farm  that  I  had  to  resort  to  Paris  Green.  In  fact  I  am  satisfied,  at  any  time 
when  they  become  numerous,  Paris  Green  is  the  cheapest  and  best  method  we  have  for 
their  destruction.    No  injury  will  result  from  its  use  in  the  following  manner : 

A  tablespoonful  of  good  Paris  Green  to  a  pailful  of  water,  sprinkled  on  the  vines,  wiU 
effectually  kill  them  within  three  days.  It  should  be  put  on  the  vines  in  dry  weather, 
when  the  sun  shines,  with  a  short-handle  broom  or  a  fine-sprinkling  water  pot. 

Another  good  remedy  is  to  mix  what  the  millers  call  fin©  middlings,  worth  about  two 
cents  per  pound,  in  the  proportion  of  forty  pounds  to  one  of  Paris  Green.  Pat  on  the 
vines  with  a  long-handle  tin  sprinkler  or  gunny  bag.  Give  the  vines  a  good  sprinkling 
morning  or  evening  when  the  dew  is  on.    Keep  to  the  windward  during  the  application. 

TTiis  year  we  have  the  bugs  by  the  million.  They  are  not  doing  us  much  damage, 
however,  because  most  farmers  are  keeping  them  in  check,  which  is  easily  done  if  proper 
attention  is  given  them  in  time;  otherwise  they  would  destroy  the  entire  crop  of  this 
county. 
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REPORT  ON  SCAB  IN  SHEEP.* 


BY  HUGH  BOKTHWICK,  Shbpherd,  Middlbstbad,  Selkirk. 


Among  the  diseases  of  the  skin  British  sheep,  especially  Scotch,  are  subject  to,  the 
Bcab  stands  predominant  in  frequency  of  occurrence,  deterioration  to  the  wool,  the  flesh 
and  the  thriving  of  the  animal,  and  if  allowed  to  gain  to  a  footing  amongst  a  flock  of 
sheep,  and  meancTare  not  taken  to  arrest  its  progress,  there  is  no  disease  sheep  are  sub- 
ject to  that  spreads  with  so  ruinous  e£ect,  both  to  the  flock  and  flock-master.  It  attacks 
young  and  old,  from  the  suckling  lamb  of  fourteen  days  to  the  aged  dam  of  six  years  old. 
Its  ravages  are  as  severely  felt  amongst  the  hardy  black-faced  breed  of  the  Highlands,  ss 
among  the  more  tenderly  constituted  breed  of  the  Lowlands ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  variety 
of  breed,  age  or  condition  of  sheep  able  to  repel  its  attacks.  If  it  has  fairly  gidned  a  foot- 
ing amongst  ahirsel,  the  contagion  is  commuuicated  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  according 
as  sheep  come  in  contact  with  each  other.  Thus  the  disease  spreads  more  rapidly 
amongst  a  flock  of  sheep  grazing  in  parks  than  on  the  wild  and  mountainous  ranges. 
Scab  in  sheep  is  something  akin  to  itch  in  the  human  being ;  and  amongst  flock-masteis 
of  experience  and  good  management,  it  is  looked  upon  with  the  same  abhorrence  in  the 
sheep  as  a  family  of  human  beings  affected  with  this  disease  are  viewed  by  every  indi-* 
vidual  they  come  in  contact  with.  Itch  in  the  human  family  that  has  existed  for  any 
length  of  time  is  denounced  by  the  highest  medical  authority  as  the  result  of  ignorance, 
indoience  or  sloth,  and  the  acute  practical  stockman  does  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  same 
reprehensible  language  to  his  neighbor  who  allows  his  stock  to  be  overrun  with  scab. 
These  are  strong  assertions,  but  they  are  no  less  strong  than  true.  There  is  no  doubt 
scab  may,  and  does  occasionaUy,  break  out  amongst  the  best  managed  flocks,  but  it  is 
always  imported,  or  the  result  of  having  come  in  contact  with  diseased  animals ;  but  I 
have  never  known  it  to  spread  to  any  extent  if  the  proper  cure  is  applied  with  alacrity, 
which  I  will  afterward  endeavor  to  prove. 

The  symptoms  are  easily  recognised.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  a  sheep  is  ob- 
served to  bite  or  pull  with  its  teeth  a  few  fibres  from  the  wool.  Consequently  a  spot  of 
a  whiter  hue  is  observed  than  the  general  color  of  the  coat,  and  is  commonly  termed 
"flowering"  by  shepherds.  As  the  disease ndvances  the  animal  becomes  very  irritable 
and  uneasy,  rubbing  itself  against  every  projecting  part  of  a  dyke,  post  or  earthen  bank 
that  comes  in  its  way,  and  tearing  off  the  wool  with  its  teeth  from  every  diseased  part  of 
the  body  it  can  lay  hold  on.  By  degrees  the  skin  becomes  hard,  large  patches  of  scab  are 
formed,  and  the  wool  comes  off  in  considerable  flakes ;  the  animal  loses  condition  rapidly  ; 
no  amount  of  liberal  feeding  will  sustain  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  rather  a  tendency 
to  aggravate  the  disease,  and  sooner  or  later  the  animal  falls  a  prey  to  the  tormenting 
disorder,  a  distressing  spectacle  of  the  negligence  and  inhumanity  of  the  owner.  If  sheep 
are  flrst  attacked  with  a  scab  on  part  of  the  body  where  neither  its  mouth  nor  feet  can 
reach,  the  symptoms  may  for  a  time  pass  unobserved ;  but  generally  an  uneasiness  will 
be  recognised  before  the  disease  spreads  to  any  extent.  No  definite  period  can  be  stated 
how  long  a  sheep  will  sustain  life  under  the  disease.    A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  con- 

**  From  the  Transaotions  of  the  HighUmd  and  Agricultural  Society  ot  Scotland. 
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BtitutioD  and  condition  of  the  animal  when  attacked ;  also  npon  the  period  and  state  of 
the  season,  at  least  upon  hill  pasture.  For  example,  if  a  sheep  is  affected  with  scab  in 
the  end  of  the  year  and  means  are  taken  to  cure  it,  if  the  winter  is  stormy  it  runs  a  great 
risk  of  dying  of  poverty  in  the  spring.  A  strong  proof  of  this  fact  came  under  my  own 
knowledge  in  the  severe  winter  and  spring  of  1860  and  1861,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  where  a  hirsel  of  sheep,  numbering  400  and  500,  had  been  affected  with  scab 
for  some  years  previous,  no  effectual  means  having  been  taken  to  eradicate  the  disorder, 
and  by  the  month  of  May,  1861,  only  about  forty  remained  alive. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  writers  of  high  authority,  that  scab  assumes  different  forms  in 
different  seasons;  the  only  forms  of  the  disease  in  the  south  of  Scotland  that  have  come 
under  my  own  observation  have  all  a  striking  resemblance.  When  the  animal  is  exam- 
ined in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  where  it  has  been  scratching  or  biting  off  the  wool 
with  his  teeth,  small  red  pustules  or  pimples  are  observed,  the  skin  feels  hard  to  the 
touch,  and  if  scratched  with  the  fingers  or  any  instrument  the  animal  exhibits  a  remark- 
able uneasiness,  chacklng  with  its  teeth,  and  will  even  seize  the  operator  and  bite 
severely ;  and  at  no  time,  either  in  health  or  laboring  under  any  other  disorder,  will  a 
sheep  attempt  to  bite  a  human  being  except  when  suffering  from  scab.  By  degrees  the 
pimples  spread  oyer  the  body,  the  skin  becomes  rough  and  hard,  an  extensive  eruption 
ensues,  large  patches  of  crust  or  scab  are  formed,  which  increases  over  the  body,  and 
ultimately  the  animal  becomes  exhausted  fh)m  continual  suffering  or  dies  of  poverty  by 
the  perpetual  irritation.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  the  poat-mortem  examination 
of  scabbed  sheep,  consequently  can  give  no  minute  account  of  the  appearances  from  my 
own  observation ;  and,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  there  ought  to  be  no  deaths  of  sheep 
from  scab,  as  it  yields  readily  to  treatment,  and  a  poat-mortem  examination  is  either  the 
result  of  ignorance  or  negligence,  or  allowed  to  take  place  to  derive  information. 

Youatt  describes  the  appearances  as  very  uncertain  and  inconclusive.  He  says  there 
is  generally  chronic  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  with  the  presence  of  a  great  number 
of  worms ;  the  liver  is  occasionally  sohirrous,  and  the  spleen  enlarged ;  and  there  are 
frequently  serious  effiisions  in  the  beUy,  and  sometimes  in  the  chest.  There  has  been 
evident  sympathy  between  the  digestive  and  cutaneous  systems.  Several  of  these 
appearances,  however,  are  observed  in  ill- nursed  lambs  and  old  sheep  dying  of  poverty, 
although  free  of  scab.  In  the  former^  the  intestines  are  often  invaded  with  worms  to  a 
great  extent,  and  water  is  found  both  in  the  belly  and  chest ;  whereas,  in  old  sheep  dying 
of  poverty,  water  is  very  often  in  the  chest.  I  once  slaughtered  a  strayed  sheep  affected 
with  scab,  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading  amongst  the  flock  I  had  charge  of,  and 
found  no  trace  of  disease  internally ;  all  the  organs  were  apparently  healthy ;  the  animal 
affected,  however,  was  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disorder. 

It  is  clearly  ascertained  by  scientific  men  that  the  scab  in  sheep,  like  the  itch  in  the 
human  being,  is  connected  with  and  propagated  by  certain  minute  insects  belonging  to 
the  class  of  acari,  which  inhabit  pimples  or  postules.  But  the  question  naturally  arises, 
how  came  they  first  into  existence  f  This  problem  is  very  difficult  of  solution,  and 
puzzles  the  most  eminent  physiologists.  But,  as  I  have  already  sud,  I  have  never  known 
it  to  break  out  spontaneously  amongst  a  flock  of  sheep  properly  managed,  during  a 
period  of  thirty  years  experience  as  a  shepherd  in  pastoral  districts.  This  fact  alone, 
I  think,  is  conclusive  proof  that  its  origin  must  be  sought  for  in  mismanihgement*  To 
show  what  kind  of  mismanagement  is  most  liable  to  produce  the  disease,  I  will  quote 
the  authority  of  my  late  employer,  Mr.  Gardner,  who  was  at  one  time  and  for  many  years 
a  large  flockmaster  in  Australia,  where  the  disease  prevailed  to  a  great  extent.  Amongst 
settlers  in  Australia,  the  idea  was  common  that  when  the  sheep  were  heated  by  being 
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overran  with  dogs,  aud  being  haddled  close  together  into  folds  all  night,  as  was  the 
cnstom  in  the  colony,  the  heating  and  over-crowding  combined  with  the  fold  at  times 
getting  foal  or  dirty,  had  a  great  inflnence  in  prodncing  the  disease  in*  that  warm 
country. 

Mr.  Gardner,  however,  states  from  his  own  experience  that  he  generally  conld  trace 
scab  amongst  his  own  flock  to  have  been  communicated  from  baying  flheep  affected  with 
scab,  or  having  gome  in  contact  with  some  neighboring  flocks  so  affected.  Nevertheless 
it  is  quite  evident  that  over-heating  or  over-crowding  in  fields,  especially  the  latter, 
has  a  tendency  to  bring  on  diseaae  of  the  skin.  A  strong  proof  of  this  fact  came  under 
my  observation  on  several  occasions.  It  was  the  practice  on  the  farm  of  Traquair 
Knowe,  for  several  years,  to  draw  from  the  stock  a  few  of  the  worst  conditioned  and 
nn thriving  sheep  in  the  month  of  October,  amounting  from  ten  to  twenty  in  number. 
They  were  generally  confined  in  a  small  inclosnre,  well  sheltered,  and  fed  off  for  the 
butcher  on  cat  turnips,  com  and  hay.  They  were  allowed  to  remain  white,  that  is,  no 
dipping  or  smearing  was  had  recourse  to,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  each 
year,  an  unusual  eruption  broke  out  on  the  skin,  and  although  it  could  not  be  termed 
scab,  still  the  wool  began  to  fall  off,  and  there  was  a  certain  irritation  or  itch  aboat  the 
skin  which  prevented  the  sheep  from  feeding,  and  they  had  always  to  be  sold  off  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  months  after  the  feeding  begun.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  want 
of  dipping  or  smearing  was  the  cause  of  the  eruption  on  the  skin.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  case,  for  amongst  the  rest  of  the  feeding  sheep,  also  undipped  or  unsmeared, 
varying  in  number  from  five  to  twelve  score,  inclosed  in  a  turnip  field  and  fed  in  the 
same  manner,  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  appeared  on  the  skin  although  fed  lor  a  longer 
period.  Thus  I  think  it  is  clear  that  confining  sheep  too  close  is  injurious  to  the  health, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  bring  on  disease  of  the  skin,  and  may,  if  persisted  in  for  any 
length  of  time,  combined  with  other  causes  of  mismanagement,  produce  scab,  and  in 
this  respect  it  only  follows  the  laws  by  which  other  diseases  are  governed,  and  are  pro- 
duced  in  a  great  measure  by  neglect  or  mismanagement.  For  example,  stordy  in  sheep 
the  hydatid  in  the  brain  of  sheep,  is  a  parasitical  insect  propagated  in  a  great  measure 
through  improper  nourishment  and  shelter  of  the  animal.  Mr.  Gardner  states  that 
moist,  showery  weather  had  a  great  influence  in  spreading  the  disease.  When  the 
weather  had  been  dry  for  a  long  time  only  slight  symptoms  were  visible  amongst  the 
flocks,  but  when  it  changed  into  soft  and  frequent  showers,  the  disease  spread  with 
alarming  rapidity.  This  fact  is  easily  explained.  If  the  acari  are  newly  hatched  and 
kept  dry,  they  die  in  a  few  days  and  crumble  into  dust ;  the  same  fact  may  also  be 
recognized  in  the  maggot.  If  the  fly  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  wool  in  very  dry  weather 
a  great  many  perish ;  but  if  the  atmosphere  is  soft  and  warm,  they  spring  into  life  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  multiply  exceedingly.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  have  never  seen 
scab  arise  spontaneously ;  it  was  always  communicated  from  sheep  to  sheep  by  the  com- 
ing in  contact  of  the  sound  animal  with  the  diseased. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  examples  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation : 
In  the  back  end  of  the  year  a  sheep  having  strayed  firom  a  drove  that  bad  been  bought 
at  Falkirk,  and  after  passing  through  a  great  many  stock-farms,  took  np  its  abode  on 
one  of  the  farms  in  the  high  pastoral  districts  of  Peeblesshire,  and  although  it  had  been 
often  observed  by  the  shepherds,  no  particular  attention  was  paid  to  it,  as  it  is  an  event 
of  frequent  occurrence.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  animal  was  observed  to  be 
drawing  the  wool  off  with  its  teeth,  and  when  it  was  caught  and  examiiied,  the  body 
was  foond  to  be  affected  with  scab  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  sheep  was  instantly 
destroyed,  as  the  owner  was  not  known.    But  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  several  of  the 
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sheep  beloDging  to  the  birsel  where  the  diseased  sheep  had  taken  np  its  abode,  showed 
symptoms  of  disease.  They  were  instantly  taken  home  and  dressed.  Also,  every  sheep 
belonging  to  the  cnt  or  lot  that  grazed  together,  and  it  was  considered  that  effectual 
means  had  been  taken  both  as  to  the  care  and  the  preventative.  But  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  the  disease  broke  ont  anew  amongst  several  of  the  cuts  or  lots  of  the  sheep  in 
the  hirsel,  and,  after  several  nnsnccessfal  attempts,  the  disease  conld  only  be  eradicated 
by  dressing  the  whole  flock,  both  soond  and  diseased. 

Buying  in  diseased  rams  is  often  a  fruitful  cause  of  spreading  the  disease ;  and  as  the 
insect  at  a  certain  stage  remains  dormant,  and  baffles  the  most  acute  eye  to  detect  its 
presence,  still  it  retains  life  from  autumn  to  spring.  A  circumstance  which  shows  that 
the  most  practical  stockman  may  purchase  scabbed  sheep  unawares,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  proof : 

A  farmer  in  Peeblesshire  bought  four  Cheviot  rams  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
being  brought  home,  rumors  were  widespread  that  scab  had  been  prevalent  amongst  the 
stock  from  which  they  bad  been  bred.  This  led  to  the  rams  being  minutely  examined, 
and  no  trace  of  scab  could  be  recognized.  They  were  put  to  serve  hill  ewes  in  the  month 
of  November,  after  passing  another  careful  examination,  and  passed  as  sound.  But  in 
the  course  of  a  month,  two  of  them  showed  symptoms  of  scab,  and  upon  examination, 
it  was  found  the  disease  had  clearly  manifested  itsell  The  four  rams  wero  immediately 
taken  in  and  dressed ;  but  in  the  month  of  January  several  of  the  ewes  were  affected. 
The  whole  hirsel  was  subjected  to  a  minute  examination,  and  although  a  very  few  were 
slightly  infected,  the  whole  were  dressed,  and  the  disease  at  once  disappeared.  This' 
shows  the  great  importance  of  applying  a  cure  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  observed,  and  of 
dressing  every  sheep  that  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
diseased  ones.  To  illustrate  this  fact,  I  may  relate  the  following  which  occurred  on  a 
stock-farm  not  far  distant  from  the  last  mentioned,  and  where  scab  was  communicated 
to  the  ewe  from  buying  in  diseased  rams,  and  where,  also,  no  disease  could  be  traced  on 
the  animals  at  the  time  of  purchase.  They  Tirere  put  to  serve  the  ewes  at  Martinmas, 
and  were  brought  in  at  the  New-Tear,  and  put  on  liberal  feeding,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  the  disease  manifested  itself.  Scab  broke  ont  among  the  ewes  by  the  middle 
of  February,  and  those  that  could  be  recognized  by  sight  or  showed  symptoms  of  disease 
only  were  dressed.  The  cure,  or  rather  what  may  be  termed  no  cure  at  all,  was  con- 
tinued in  this  half  measure  for  a  year,  till  not  only  the  whole  hirsel  had  become  effected, 
but  the  disease  was  communicated  to  the  flock  of  three  adjacent  frirms.  In  this  case, 
had  not  a  strict  inquiry  been  made,  the  disease  might  have  been  said  to  have  arisen 
spontaneously.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case,  for  it  was  clearly  proven  that  scab  had 
existed  amongst  the  flock  from  which  the  rams  had  been  bought,  and  at  the  time  of  sale 
the  sheep  was  not  thoroughly  cured. 

Yarions  and  conflicting  opinions  exist  as  to  what  extent  the  disease  is  infecUons. 
Some  affirm  that  it  requires  sheep  to  come  in  contact  with  the  diseased  before  it  can  be 
communicated ;  whilst  others  maintain  that  the  disease  is  propagated  by  the  mere  trav- 
eling on  a  road,  sucli  as  a  public  drove-road,  from  large  markets  or  fairs.  I,  however,  do 
not  thiiik  the  disease  so  catching  as  the  latter  advocates  affirm.  For  example,  I  have 
acted  as  shepherd  for  sixteen  years  on  various  farms,  where  the  drove-road  from  Falkirk 
to  the  south  passes  through  the  sheep  pasture,  and  every  year  some  of  the  lots  of  sheep 
were  more  or  less  affected  with  scab,  and  during  all  that  period  not  a  single  sheep  of 
which  I  had  charge  caught  the  disease.  Strict  measures  were  always  taken  to  prevent 
intermixing,  but  the  sheep  were  always  daily  passing  along  and  crossing  and  reorossing 
the  road  through  which  the  scabbed  droves  were  driven. 
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A  stronger  proof  than  this,  that  scab  is  not  so  catching  as  some  affirm,  may  he  deduced 
from  a  neighboring  farm,  where  the  droYe-road  from  Falkirk  not  only  passes  through 
the  sheep  pasture,  bat  it  is  what  is  termed  a  stage  from  the  market  to  the  south,  that  ia 
part  of  the  regular  sheep  pasture  is  usually  let  for  sheep  and  cattle  to  stay  all  night  on, 
and  not  a  single  sheep  on  the  farm  Vas  ever  known  to  catch  the  disease.  Th^  ground 
set  apart  for  letting  to  droves  is  very  high  and  exposed,  and  is  free  of  dykes  or  rubbing- 
posts,  and  is  •eaten  bare,  and  rendered  foul  by  the  droves ;  and,  consequently,  no  induce- 
ment is  left  for  the  sheep  on  the  farm  to  pasture  on  that  particular  space  for  a  time. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  daily  crossing  and  recrossing,  which,  we  think,  is  sufficient  proof 
that  the  disease  is  not  so  catching  as  some  affirm,  and  that  it  requires  sheep  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  diseased  animals,  or  a  longer  period  of  time  than  a  single  night  for  the  acari  to 
be  deposited  on  the  pasture  or  any  projecting  substance,  so  that  it  may  be  communicated  to 
sound  animals.  I  think  this  fact  illustrates  a  very  important  point,  regarding  which  a 
great  discussion  lias  arisen  of  late  in  the  cattle  disease  prevention  bill,  namely,  to  what 
extent  scabbed  sheep  ought  to  be  allowed  to  travel  publicly ;  and  I  think  it  will  appear 
quite  clear  that  if  scabbed  sheep  are  driven  straight  on  the  public  road,  without  coming 
in  contact  with  sound  animals,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  disease  being  communicated  ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  yearly  experienced  among  dealers  and  drovers,  when  buying  sheep  in  the 
Highlands  to  bring  south,  that  although  no  scab  can  be  detected  among  them  at  the  time 
they  are  lifted,  still  after  a  drive  of  several  weeks,  before  they  get  to  their  destination, 
the  disease  frequently  breaks  out;  and  I  have  never  heard  the  origin  of  the  disease 
attributed  to  the  driving,  but  the  irritation,  and  sometimes  over-heating,  only  tends  to 
ronse  into  action  the  latent  germs  of  the  disorder  which  manifests  itself  more  early  than 
if  the  sheep  were  allowed  to  graze  at  their  own  leisure.  Then,  in  these  cases,  if  a  lot  of 
sheep  were  stopped  ou  their  road  homeward,  a  case  of  great  hardship  and  difficulty 
would  occur,  which  the  most  acute  dealer  could  not  avert  nor  foresee,  and  the  danger  of 
spreading  the  disease  would  be  increased  tenfold  more  by  the  lot  being  stopped  at  some 
station  than  if  they  were  allowed  to  pass  straight  un. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  railway  traveling  is  a  very  different  question  and  a  very  fruit- 
ful source  of  spreading  the  disease.  For  example,  if  a  lot  of  scabbed  sheep  were  placed 
in  a  truck  and  conveyed  for  several  hours,  and,  when  taken  out,  if  a  lot  of  sound  ones 
were  put  immediately  in,  which  sometimes  occurs,  great  risk  is  run  of  catching  the  dis- 
order. To  illustrate  this  poin  t,  I  will  relate  the  following  fact :  On  a  farm  in  Mid-Lothian, 
already  alluded  to.  whore  the  disease  prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  no  fences  or  march 
dykes  existed  between  it  and  several  of  the  adjoining  stock  farms,  and  from  the  shep- 
herds paying  particular  attention  in  keeping  the  sheep  from  intermixing,  the  disease  for 
some  years  never  spread  to  any  extent.  Still,  there  was  always  a  few  catching  the  dis- 
order. To  obviate  this,  and  the  constant  care  and  trouble  of  the  shepherds,  one  of  the 
adjoining  tenants  put  a  paling  along  the  boundary,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  between  his 
sheep  and  the  farm,  where  scab  prevailed.  Instead,  however,  of  the  fence  having  the 
desired  effect,  it  was  exactly  the  opposite,  and  the  disease  spread  and  increased  to  a  far 
greater  extent.  The  reason  is  plain,  and  can  be  easily  explained.  Sheep  naturally  draw 
to  a  hill  top  at  night  if  the  weather  is  mild.  Consequently  the  paling  served  as  rubbing- 
post,  where  the  diseased  sheep  naturally  drew,  to  ease  their  torture,  and  on  which  the 
acari  must  have  been  plentifully  deposited.  Consequently  the  sound  sheep  on  the  other 
side  were  attracted  by  their  neighbors,  and  not  only  carried  off  the  acari,  but  the  wool 
of  each  came  in  contact  through  the  bars  of  the  paling,  so  that  the  disease  was  trans- 
ferred from  sheep  to  sheep.  Thus,  in  a  similar  manner,  scabbed  sheep  conveyed  by  the 
railway  is  a  more  fruitful  source  of  infection  than  traveling  on  open  road. 
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Cnre  of  scab  nndonbtodly  lies  in  tbie  destruction  of  the  insect,  bnt  the  important 
qnestion  is :  What  is  the  best  composition  or  infasion  for  that  purpose  7  The  remedies 
that  are  commonly  applied  are  numerous,  bnt  the  most  effectual,  with  the  least  danger 
of  injuring  the  animal,  that  ever  I  have  seen  applied,  is  the  common  spirit  of  tar,  and, 
if  properly  applied,  will  penetrate  and  destroy  the  insect  concealed  in  the  pustules,  or 
buried  beneath  the  skin.  The  quantity  applied  may  vary  according  to  the  condition 
and  age  of  the  sheep,  bnt  for  hill  or  ordinary  breeding  stock  one  bottle  of  the  spirits  of 
tar  mixed  with  twelve  times  the  quantity  of  water  is  sufficient  for  twelve  sheep,  or  one 
common  glass  of  the  spirit  of  tar  mixed  with  a  bottle  of  water  is  sufficient  for  one. 
But  if  a  large  number  of  sheep  required  to  be  dressed,  a  quantity  of  liquid,  or  as  much 
as  will  dress  a  hundred  sheep,  may  be  mixed  at  a  time.  If  mixing  for  a  hundred,  six 
gallons  of  water,  with  six  pounds  of  common  soda,  ought  to  be  warmed  to  the  boiling 
pitch ;  then  add  the  spirit  of  tar.  The  soda  acts  as  a  chemical  substance  to  combine  and 
thoroughly  mix  the  spirit  of  tar  with  the  water.  Without  it  the  spirit  of  tar  will  not 
intermix  With  water.  Afterwards  fill  up  the  mixture  with  cold  water  to  the  quantity 
required.  The  operation  ought  then  to  be  conducted  in  the  usual  way  of  pouring,  but 
with  a  great  deal  more  of  time,  care  and  attention.  The  shepherds  sheds  the  wool,  and 
a  boy  or  girl,  with  a  small  tin  dish,  in  the  form  of  a  coffee  or  tea  pot,  bnt  a  great  deal 
smaller  at  the  outlet,  measures  out  the  exact  quantity  for  each  sheep,  and  pours  out  the 
liquid  slowly,  following  up  the  furrow  behind  the  shepherd's  hands.  The  sheds  ought 
not  to  be  above  one  inch  apart,  so  that  the  skin  of  the  animal  may  be  thoroughly  exam- 
ined, and  wherever  the  scab  has  got  into  a  hard  crust  a  blunt  instrument  or  knife  ought 
to  be  used,  to  scarify  or  scratch  off  the  scab,  to  enable  the  liquid  to  penetrate  more 
easily.  The  shepherds  ought  also  to  have  a  quantity  of  the  pure  spirit  of  tar  on  hand. 
If  the  animal  is  badly  diseased  about  the  hind  quarters,  particularly  about  the  tail  or 
thighs,  or  even  about  the  foreacms,  he  may  apply  the  liquid  freely,  and  rub  well  in  with 
the  hand.  There  is  little  danger  of  injuring  the  animal  on  these  parts.  I  have  put  four 
glasses  of  the  pure  spirit  of  tar  on  one  sheep,  without  any  injurious  effects.  Bnt  great 
caution  ought  to  be  used  about  the  shonlder,  and  above  the  kidneys,  and  nothing  but 
the  mixture  ought  to  be  applied  to  these  parts.  If  a  sheep  shows  symptoms  of  having 
got  an  overdose  by  staggering  a  little,  which  it  will  do  in  the  course  of  about  fifteen 
minutes  if  such  is  the  case,  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  poured  along  the  back  and  shoulders 
will  give  immediate  relief,  and  is  an  effectual  cure.  There  ought  always  to  be  two 
apartments  for  the  dressed  sheep.  As  I  have  already  said,  a  cnre  cannot  be  relied  on 
without  dressing  the  whole  fiock  where  scab  breaks  out,  so  that  when  the  shepherd  finds 
the  least  speck  of  disease  on  any  animal  he  ought  to  put  it  in  one  apartment,  and  the 
clean  or  apparently  so,  into  another.  The  latter  may  be  turned  to  their  former  pasture 
when  thoroughly  dressed,  but  the  scabbed  ones  must  be  kept  separate  for  ten  or  four- 
teen days,  and  then  undergo  a  second  dressing,  even  although  the  disease  may  appear 
entirely  suddued,  as  the  first  dressing  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  as  an  effectual  cure. 
They  may  then  be  turned  out  to  Join  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  I  have  never  known  the 
disease  break  out  afresh  under  that  treatment. 

I  have  cured  two  lots  of  hogs'*  seriously  affected  with  scab  in  the  manner  described. 
The  first  lot  was  bought  of  a  dealer  in  the  month  of  October,  and  after  being  brought 
home  and  put  on  a  second  crop  of  clover,  they  showed  symptoms  of  scab  in  two  weeks* 
but  no  means  were  taken  to  arrest  its  progress  for  two  months.  Application  was  then 
made  to  the  dealer  to  get  them  returned.    He  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  applica- 

*A  hog,  or  hogget,  is  a  yearling  wether. 
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tion  ought  to  hare  been  made  as  soon  as  the  disease  appeared;  and  there  was  no  donbt 
the  owner  made  a  mistake  on  this  point,  as  he  had  allowed  the  whole  lot  of  hogs, 
amonnting  to  a  hundred,  to  become  affected,  and  a  good  many  had  lost  condition.  I 
was  asked  by  the  owner  to  try  and  effect  a  cnre,  and  use  any  application  I  considered 
best.  I  consulted  an  old  shepherd  I  knew  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  amongst 
scabbed  sheep,  and  he  advised  the  above  remedy,  namely :  spirit  of  tar.  I  dressed  every 
hog.  Those  that  were  badly  diseased  I  applied  an  extra  dose  of  the  pure  spirit  of  tar. 
I  instructed  them  to  be  turned  into  a  clean  pasture  field  for  fourteen  days,  and  although 
the  disease  at  that  time  appeared  to  have  been  subdued,  I  dressed  the  whole  lot  again 
The  hogs  were  clipped  during  the  summer,  and  fed  on  turnips  in  the  winter,  and  no 
symptom  of  the  disease  ever  appeared. 

The  second  lot  of  hogs  was  also  bought  from  a  dealer,  and  had  been  three  times  returned 
on  his  hand  for  being  scabbed.  The  dealer  asked  my  employer  to  buy  them.  This  he 
agreed  to  do  at  a  price  much  below  the  original  cost,  and  on  condition  that  every  sheep 
that  died  of  dressing  was  at  his  loss.  They  were  greatly  reduced  in  condition,  and  the 
wool  was  falling  off  in  large  flakes.  I  applied  the  same  remedy,  but  I  was  instructed  by 
my  employer  to  make  certain  of  a  cure,  although  I  killed  a  good  many ;  consequently, 
to  every  hog  that  was  badly  diseased,  I  applied  the  spirit  of  tar  liberally,  putting  as 
much  as  four  glasses  on  some  animals.  A  good  many  of  them  sickened  and  staggered  a 
few  minutes  after  being  dressed.  I  at  once  applied  the  cold  water,  which  was  an  imme- 
diate cure.  After  fourteen  days  I  dressed  the  whole  lot  again,  which  was  in  the  month 
of  January ;  and  at  the  term  of  Whitsunday ,  when  I  left,  they  remained  quite  clean,  and 
in  thriving  condition.  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  again,  but,  upon 
inquiry,  I  was  informed  they  were  fed  off  on  turnips  during  the  following  winter,  and  no 
symytoms  of  the  disease  again  appeared. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  these  experiments  were  conducted  upon  sheep  that  had 
only  been  for  a  comparatively  short  time  affected  with  scab ;  and,  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, I  cannot  say  how  the  cure  would  succeed  with  a  flock  of  sheep,  where  the  disease 
had  existed  for  years,  and,  consequently,  the  ground  had  become  foul,  and  liable  to  com- 
municate infection. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend,  an  experienced  shepherd, 
who  was  engaged  a  good  many  years  ago  to  superintend  a  large  stock  farm  in  the  High- 
lands, and  where  scab  had  prevailed  amongst  the  flocks  for  many  years  previous.  He 
states  he  bathed  the  whole  flocks  twice  with  the  spirit  of  tar.  Afterwards,  in  the  month 
of  November,  he  smeared  the  whole  heavily  with  the  usual  mixture  of  tar  and  butter, 
which  effectually  eradicated  the  disease.  But,  he  adds,  although  the  cure  of  scab  in  a 
large  stock  farm  entails  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  it  can  be  accomplished. 
But  whilst  stock  farmers  are  not  all  equally  zealous  in  keeping  their  flocks  free  of  scab, 
the  great  difficulty  is  how  to  prevent  it.  While  sheep  are  newly  poured  with  the  spirit 
of  tar,  or  heavily  smeared  with  tar  and  butter,  there  is  no  danger  of  them  catching  the 
ilisease  from  coming  in  contact  with  scabbed  sheep ;  but  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence, 
and  very  mortifying,  after  your  whole  flock  is  thoroughly  cleoned  and  cUpped,  for  a 
strayed  scabbed  sheep  to  find  its  way  among  your  own ;  and  in  these  mountainous,  wide 
districts,  it  may  have  taken  up  its  abode  for  weeks,  or  perhaps  mouths,  before  it  is  dis- 
covered ;  consequently  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  scab  is  the  result. 

To  corroborate  this  statement,  Mr.  Gardner  states  his  experience  in  curing  scab  in  - 
Australia.  When  he  first  went  out  and  commenced  stock  farming,  scab  prevailed  almost 
generally  throughout  the  colony,  and  it  was  the  greatest  pest  and  difficulty  sheep  mas- 
tea  had  to  contend  with.    No  sooner  had  he  got  his  flock  cured,  than  they  caught  the 
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disease  afresh,  from  comiDg  in  contact  with  some  more  indolent  neighbor,  who  allowed 
his  stock  to  be  overran  with  scab.  At  length  stringent  laws  were  passed,  inflicting  a 
heayy  penalty  on  every  stock-master  who  allowed  his  sheep,  if  scabbed,  to  come  within 
a  mile  of  his  neighbor's  boundary.  Mr.  Gardner  then  saw  there  was  a  possibility  of 
eradicating  the  disease.  His  flock  at  that  time  amounted  to  upwards  of  10,000,  and  the 
disease  was  spread  thronghont  the  whole,  which  was  certainly  a  very  formidable  task  to 
attempt  to  core.  Clipping  time  was  the  period  selected  for  the  operation.  After  every 
sheep  Tj^as  stripped  of  its  wool,  three  men  were  appointed  for  each  sheep,  which  was 
thoroughly  dressed  with  an  infusion  of  tobacco  and  sublimate  of  mercury.  All  the  sheep 
that  showed  the  least  symptom  of  disease  were  kept  apart  by  themselveSi  and  underwent 
a  second  dressing  in  a  few  weeks.  In  the  course  of  six  months  the  whole  flock  was 
clipped  a  second  time,  a  system  which  was  practiced  in  some  of  the  districts  of  Australia 
at  that  time,  clipping  twice  in  the  year.  Mr.  Gardner  dressed  his  whole  stock  again, 
putting  them  through  the  same  process ;  and  whilst  he  resided  in  the  colony,  which  was 
for  several  years,  a  scabbed  sheep  never  was  seen  amongst  his  flock ;  a  very  important 
fact,  and  a  demonstrative  proof,  that  scab  amongst  sheep  can  be  totally  eradicated,  even 
although  it  has  been  of  several  years  standing.  "Thus,"  says  Mr.  Gardner,  "in  the 
coarse  of  six  months,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  I  got  rid  of  the  most 
troublesome,  disease  that  can  affect  sheep.  But  the  trouble  and  expense  were  doubly 
repaid  in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  stock  fed  a  great  deal  better,  and  the  wool  was 
of  more  value;  and,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  pay  a  shepherd  for  every  600  sheep,  to 
keep  scab  in  moderation,  I  put  under  one  mail's  charge  1,600  sheep,  and  found  he  could 
manage  the  latter  namber  with  more  ease  and  satisfaction  than  he  could  formerly  the 
600  when  scab  prevailed ;  and  I  was  enabled  to  live,  myself,  in  eomparative  ease  and 
quietness.  The  quantity  of  liquid  applied  was  one  ounce  of  the  sublimate  of  mercury 
mixed  in  two  gallons  of  water,  and  a  few  ounces  of  tobacco  boiled,  which  was  sufficient 
for  twelve  sheep."  Mr.  Gardner  adds,  that  the  mixture  was  attended  with  a  good  deal 
of  danger,  and,  in  general,  a  good  many  died  after  the  operation,  especially  if  allowed 
free  access  to  water.  They  drank  greedily  in  that  hot  climate,  and  doubly  so  after  the 
operation ;  and,  when  allowed  to  do  so,  a  severe  swelling  took  plaee  about  the  head,  and 
death  was  generally  the  result.  But  when  the  operation  was  conducted  with  care,  and 
the  sheep  kept  entirely  free  from  water,  the  loss  was  trifling. 

The  loss  resulting  from  dressing  scabbed  sheep  with  the  sublimate  of  mercury  in  Soot- 
land  has  at  times  been  severe,  and  has  led  generally  to  the  disuse  of  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  more  powerful  substance  cannot  be  used  for  destroying  the  insect,  but  it  is  often 
attended  with  injarious  results  to  the  constitution  of  the  animal.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
the  spirit  of  tar  is  a  safer  and  equally  as  effectual  a  cure.  The  only  objection  to  its  use 
is  staining  the  wool,  and  a  good  reduction  of  price  is  sometimes  experienced  at  the  time 
of  sale.  This,  however,  is  certainly  the  least  evil,  and  can  be  remedied  to  a  great  extent 
For  example,  if  a  flock  of  sheep  has  to  be  poured  twice  with  the  spirit  of  tar,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  wool  cannot  be  sold  at  a  high  figure  for  white ;  but,  again,  let  the  sheep  be 
smeared  with  tar  and  butter,  and  sold  for  laid  wool.  The  extra  weight,  in  a  great 
measure,  counterbalances  for  the  high  price  obtained  for  white  wool ;  and  the  smearing 
serves  a  double  purpose ;  it  acts  as  a  safe  and  an  effectual  cure  for  scab,  where  the  dis- 
ease has  been  of  long  standing,  if  the  sheep  have  been  dressed  with  the  spirit  of  tar 
previously.  Indeed,  some  men  of  great  experience  maintain,  that  a  mixture  of  t^  and 
batter,  properly  laid  on  sheep,  will  effect  a  cure  of  scab  in  sheep,  in  whatever  stage  of 
the  disease.  And  I  am  informed  by  a  large  English  dealer  and  grazier,  who  has  bought 
annually,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  at  Falkirk,  from  fifty  to  eighty  score  of  sheep,  that 
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during  that  period,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  scab  always  broke  out  on  the  way, 
or  shortly  after  his  arrival  home,  and  the  only  cnre  he  applies  is  smearing  with  tar  and 
butter,  and  he  never  has  had  to  apply  the  care  twice  to  the  same  animal ;  but  he  adds, 
the  great  secret  of  success  lies  in  the  shepherd  or  operator  paying  attention  that  no  part 
of  the  animal  is  missed.  Fifteen  sheep  per  day  is  all  that  the  most  proficient  hand  can 
accomplish.  Thus,  we  think,  it  will  appear  clear,  when  scab  has  existed  for  any  length 
of  time,  smearing  with  tar  and  butter  is  an  essential  application,  after  dressing  with  the 
spirit  of  tar. 

As  I  have  already  said,  I  have  never  seen  or  known  the  disease  break  out  spontane- 
ously amongst  sheep ;  and  I  am  firmly  impressed  with  the  idea  that,  if  cases  do  occur,  it 
is  the  result  of  bad  management,  such  as  overcrowding,  overheating,  or  the  want  of 
bathing  annually,  especially  the  latter.  For  example,  about  thirty  years  ago,  when 
smearing  with  tar  and  butter  was  the  general  practice,  it  was  the  common  belief  that 
sheep  would  not  live  during  the  winter  without  being  smeared  once  a  year,  at  least  they 
were  certain  to  become  scabbed.  So  prevalent  was  this  idea,  that  when  an  enterprising 
stock- farmer  in  Peeblesshire  commenced  pouring  his  flock  with  an  infusion  of  arsenic  and 
water,  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  his  wool,  he  was  looked  upon  by  his  neighbors  with 
dread,  as  they  considered  he  was  certain  to  produce  scab  in  his  flock,  whereby  they  were 
sure  to  catch  the  disorder.  After  a  successful  trial  of  some  years,  almost  every  stock- 
farmer  followed  his  example,  and  some  ran  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  kept  their  sheep 
in  a  natural  state  without  applying  any  composition  whatever ;  but  the  vermin,  such  as 
tick,  kade  and  lice,  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  a  kind  ot  itch  or  scale  appeared  on 
the  skin,  which  prevented  the  sheep  from  thriving,  and  the  owners  were 'compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  some  kind  of  composition  to  pour  or  dip  their  flocks  with  annually. 
Although  the  itch  or  scale  could  not  be  termed  scab,  still,  if  their  flocks  had  been  allowed 
to  run  "  white,"  as  it  is  termed,  for  years,  the  result  might  have  terminated  in  scab ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  bathing  or  dipping  once  a  year  with  some  kind  of  composition  is 
a  safe  preventative. 

The  great  drawback  in  dipping  compositions  is  the  poisonous  ingredients  they  are 
composed  of,  and  many  practical  stock-owners  consider  they  weaken  the  constitution ; 
other  stufis  can,  however,  be  obtained  free  of  poison,  and  equally  as  good  for  destroying 
vermin.  Mr.  Gardner,  Traquair  Enowe,  has  been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  bathing 
his  sheep  annually  with  a  mixture  of  rough  turpentine  and  butter,  and  has  found  it  more 
effectual  in  destroying  the  vermin  than  any  of  the  common  dipping  mixtures  in  use,  and 
being  of  an  adhesive  mixture,  it  mats  the  wool  together,  which  tends  to  keep  the  animal 
warm,  and  has  no  injurious  effect  whatever,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  promotes  the  growth 
and  quality  of  the  wool.  In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Gardner  has  been  in  the  habit  for  some 
years  of  sending  his  wool  to  the  Leith  sales,  and  for  three  years  it  brought  the  highest 
price  for  white  Cheviot  wool. 

Although  it  is  a  point  generally  conceded  by  practical  stock-owners  that  scab  will  not 
break  out  spontaneously  in  sheep  if  properly  managed,  still  it  is  equally  as  clear  that 
scab  abounds  in  certain  districts.  Thus  an  important  question  arises.  How  is  it  to  be 
prevented  from  spreading  f  For  whilst  no  law  exists  to  compel  negligent  stook-fitrmers 
to  clean  their  sheep,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  careful  and  cautious  run  great  risk  of  their 
stock  catching  the  disease,  especially  those  that  buy  largely  at  markets.  So  much  is 
this  the  case,  that  I  am  informed  by  a  large  stock-farmer  and  dealer  of  thirty  years' 
experience,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  buying  annually  at  Falkirk,  that  for  many  years  scab 
always  broke  out  amongst  some  of  the  lots  he  purchased  after  they  were  brought  home, 
and  even  spread  amongst  his  home-bred  stock  by  coming  in  contact  with  each  other. 
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To  preveDt  this  evil,  he  has  been  in  the  habit,  in  latter  years,  of  pouring  every  sheep  he 
purchased  at  Falkirk  with  the  spirits  of  tar  immediately  on  their  arrival  home,  and 
every  sheep  that  shows  the  least  symptom  of  disease  is  kept  apart  and  receives  a  second 
dressing.  Thus,  although  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  is  incurred,  it  is  the  only 
sure  preveutative  for  the  disease  spreading.  Although  this  is  a  successful  preventative 
in  bonght-iu  slock,, a  more  difficult  point  presents  itself;  for  example,  scaly  is  allowed  to 
prevail  amongst  a  stock  of  sheep  in  some  of  the  pastoral  districts  where  there  are  no 
march  fences,  and  where  the  flocks  on  various  farms  are  daily  intermixing.  In  such 
cases  it  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  prevent  scab  from  spreading,  and  the  only  remedy 
is  to  get  a  law  to  compel  the  owners  of  the  diseased  sheep  to  get  them  cured,  or  to  keep 
them  apart  from  neigh i  oring  healthy  stocks  under  a  severe  penalty.  If  some  stock- 
farmers  are  so  careless  and  negligent  as  to  allow  their  stocks  to  be  overrun  with  scab, 
there  is  no  reason  they  should  be  allowed  to  bring  trouble  and  expense  on  their  neigh- 
bors ;  and  until  some  stringent  law  of  this  nature  is  passed,  scab  will  never  be  totally 
eradicated  from  amongst  our  sheep.  But  if  stock-farmers  and  graziers  were  all  alike 
juixious  to  get  clear  of.  ilfe  disease,  and  apply  the  proper  cure,  it  might  be  eradicated 
from  amongst  the  flocks  of  Great  Britain  in  twelve  months. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


An  Aot  for  the  encouragement  of  Agricalture. 

Skction  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  whenever 
thirty  or  more  persons,  residents  of  any  county  or  district  embracing  two  counties  of 
this  State,  shall  organize  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
within  said  county  or  district,  and  shall  have  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
agreeably  to  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  furnished  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, hereinafber  created,  and  shall  have  appointed  the  usual  and  proper  officers ; 
and  when  the  said  society  shall  have  raised  and  paid  to  their  treasurer,  by  voluntary 
subscription,  or  by  fees  imposed  upon  its  members,  any  sum  of  money  in  each  year,  not 
less  than  fifty  dollars ;  and  whenever  the  president  of  said  society  shall  certify  to  the 
respective  count;  auditors,  the  amount  thus  paid,  attested  by  the  oath  of  the  treasurer 
before  a  magistrate,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  county  auditor,  embraced  within 
the  district  in  which  said  society  shall  be  organized,  to  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer 
of  the  respective  county,  in  favor  of  the  president  and  treasurer  of  said  society,  for  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  thus  raised ;  provided,  it  does  not  exceed  half  a  cent  to  each 
inhabitant  to  the  said  county,  upon  the  basis  of  the  last  previous  national  census,  but 
not  to  exceed  in  any  county  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  said  county  to  pay  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  county  or  district  societies  which 
may  be  formed  under  the  provisions  of  the  succeeding  section,  during  the  continuance 
of  this  act,  annually  to  offer  and  award  i^remiums  for  the  improvement  of  soils,  tillage, 
crops,  manures,  implements,  stocks,  articles  of  domestic  industry,  and  such  other  arti* 
des,  productions  and  improvements,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  may  perform  all 
such  acts  as  they  may  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  agricultural  and  the  house- 
hold manufacturing  interests  of  the  district  and  of  the  State ;  and  it  shall  also  be  their 
duty,  so  to  regulate  the  amount  of  premiums  and  the  different  grades  of  the  same,  as 
that  it  shall  be  competent  for  small  as  well  as  large  farmers  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
compete  therefor;  and  in  making  their  awards,  special  reference  shall  be  had  to  the 
profits  which  may  accrue,  or  be  likely  to  accrue,  from  the  improved  mode  of  raising 
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the  crop,  or  of  improYing  the  soil  or  stock,  or  of  the  fabrication  of  the  article  thus 
offered,  Tvith  the  intention  that  the  premium  shall  be  given  for  the  most  economical 
mode  of  improvement ;  and  that  all  persons  offering  to  compete  for  premiums,  on  im- 
proved modes  of  tillage,  or  the  production  of  any  crops,  or  other  articles,  shall  be  re- 
quired, before  such  premiums  are  adjusted,  to  deliver  to  the  awarding  committee  a  full 
and  correct  statement  of  the  process  of  such  mode  of  tillage  or  production,  and  the  ex- 
pense and  value  of  the  same,  with  a  view  of  showing  accurately  the  profits  derived  or 
expected  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  or  district  society  to  publish  annually  a 
list  of  the  awards,  and  an  abstract  of  the  treasurer's  account,  in  a  newspaper  of  the 
district ;  and  to  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  year,  and  a  synopsis  of 
the  awards  for  improvements  in  agriculture  and  household  manufactures,  together  with 
an  abstract  of  the  several  descriptions  of  those  improvements,  and  also  make  a  report  of 
the  condition  of  agriculture  in  their  county  or  district,  which  reports  shall  be  made  out 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regnlations  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Board  at  their  annual  meeting  in  December,  in  each 
year ;  and  no  subsequent  payment  shall  be  made  from  the  county  treasury,  unless  a  cer- 
tificate is  presented  to  the  auditor  from  the  president  of  the  State  Board,  showing  that 
such  reports  have  been  duly  made. 

Sec.  4.    Enumerates  the  incorporators. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board,  or  any  ten  or  them,  to  meet  in  the  city  of 
Columbus,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  April,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  to  organize 
by  appointing  a  president,  secretary  and  treasnrer,  and  such  other  officers  as  they  may 
deem  necessary ;  also,  determine  by  lot  the  time  that  each  member  shall  serve,  so  that 
the  term  of  service  of  one-half  of  the  members  shall  expire  annually,  on  the  day  of  the 
annual  meeting  in  December ;  and  the  president  shall  have  power  to  call  meetings  of  the 
Board  whenever  he  may  beem  it  expedient. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
together  with  the  president  of  each  county  agricultural  society,  or  other  delegates  there- 
from, duly  authorized,  who  shall,  for  the  time  being,  be  ex-ofilcio  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation  and  consultation  as  to  the  wants, 
prospects  and  condition  of  the  agricultural  interest  throughout  the  State ;  and  at  such 
annual  meeting,  the  several  reports  from  the  county  societies  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture ;  and  the  said  president  and  delegates 
shall,  at  this  meeting,  elect  suitable  persons  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  7.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  this  State,  embracing  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  for  the  past  year, 
and  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  several  agricnltural  societies,  as  well  as  a  gen- 
(*ral  view  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  throughout  the  State,  accompanied  by  such 
recommendations  as  they  may  deem  interesting  and  useful. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  act  to  authorize  and  encourage  the  est  ablishment  of  agricultural 
societies  in  this  State,  and  for  other  purposes  therein  set  forth,  passed  March  twelfth, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed ;  pro- 
vided, the  acts  done,  obligfations  incurred,  and  rights  acquired  under  the  provisions 
thereof,  shall  remain  in  nowise  altered  or  affected  by  this  act. 
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An  Act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  **an  act  for  the  enconragement  of  agii- 
culture,'^  passed  February  27, 1846. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  tke  "  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture"  ahall  consist  of  ten  members,  five  of  whom  shall  constitate 
a  qnomm. 

Sbc.  2.  That  Allen  Trimble,  M.  L.  SnlliTant,  Samuel  Medary,  Darias  Lapham,  A.  £. 
Strickle,  Arthur  Watts,  M.  B.  Bateham,  John  Codding,  Jared  P.  Kirtland  and  I.  Moore, 
be  continued  members  of  the  Board,  the  term  of  service  and  the  mode  of  appointing 
their  successors  to  remain  unaltered  by  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated 
from  the  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  Board ;  and  an'  account  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
Board  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  4.  So  much  of  the  law  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  as  conflicts  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  is  hereby  repealed. 


An  Act  to  protect  agricultural  fairs  and  fair  grounds. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace,  on  the  application  of  any  of  the  officers  of  any  State, 
county,  township,  or  any  independent  agricultural  societies,  or  industrial  associations,  to 
appoint  a  suitable  number  of  special  constables,  to  assist  in  keeping  the  peace  during  the 
time  when  such  society  shall  be  holding  their  annual  fairs,  and  make  an  entry  in  his 
docket  of  the  number  and  names  of  all  such  he  may  appoint. 

Sec.  2.  All  such  constables  so  appointed  shall  have  all  the  power  of  constables  to 
suppresa  riots,  disturbances  and  breaches  of  the  peace ;  they  may,  upon  view,  arrest  any 
person  or  persons  who  may  be  gniltj  of  violating  any  of  the  laws  of  the  State ;  may  pur- 
sue aad  arrest  any  person  fleeing  from  justice  in  any  part  of  the  State ;  to  apprehend  any 
and  all  persons  in  the  act  of  committing  any  offense  against  the  laws  thereof,  and  may, 
upon  reasonable  information,  supported  by  affidavit,  procure  process  for  the  arrest  of  any 
person  or  persons  who  may  be  charged  with  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  forthwith  bring 
such  person  or  persons  before  the  competent  authority,  and  enforce  all  the  laws  for  the 
preservation  of  good  order. 

Sec  3.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  any  shop,  booth,  tent,  wagon,,  or  other 
carriage,  vessel  or  boat,  or  any  stand  or  table,  for  the  sale  of  any  spirituous  or  other 
liquors,  or  seU  or  expose  to  sale,  give,  barter  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  in  or  near  such 
shop,  booth,  tent,  wagon,  or  other  carriage,  vessel,  boat,  stand  or  table,  or  in  any  other 
way  or  place,  any  spirituous  or  other  liquors,  at  or  within  the  distance  of  two  miles  from 
the  place  where  any  such  agricultural  fairs  are  held. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  act«  and 
shall  be  notified  by  any  one  of  the  officers  authorized  to  make  an  arrest  or  seizure,  or  by 
any  other  person,  that  he,  she,  or  they  are  violating  the  law ;  and  if,  after  such  notice, 
such  person  shall  continue  in  such  violation,  he,  she,  or  they  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  such 
offense  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  treas- 
urer of  such  agricultural  society  where  the  offense  was  committed ;  and  any  judge  of  the 
court,  sheriff,  coroner,  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  proper  county,  or  any  constable  of  the 
proper  township,  or  the  constables  specially  appointed,  shaU,  upon  view  or  information, 
without  warrant,  apprehend  any  person  so  offending,  and  seize  such  booth,  tent  or  wagon, 
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or  other  carriage,  stand,  vessel  or  boat,  selling  spiritnons  or  other  liquors,  and  convey 
the  same  to  a  place  of  safe  keeping,  and  take  the  person  so  offending  before  some  officer 
having  competent  Jurisdiction,  together  with  an  inventory  of  the  things  so  seized,  and 
the  officer  before  whom  snch  alleged  offender  shall  be  brought  shall  proceed  forthwith  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  and,  if  true,  shall  enforce  the  penalties  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  accused  shall  fail  to  pay  such  fines  as  shall  be  assessed,  together  with 
all  the  costs  of  proceeding,  including  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  seizure,  the  said 
officer  before  whom  snch  offender  was  tried  shall  forthwith  issue  a  venditioni  exponai*, 
commanding  any  constable  of  the  township  in  which  such  inquiry  shall  be  held  to  make 
the  fine  and  costs,  necessary  expanses,  and  costs  of  execution,  by  sale  of  so  much  of  the 
property  as  shall  be  necessary  therefor,  and  make  return  thereof  within  ten  days  there- 
after. 

Sec.  6.  That,  in  the  execution  of  the  venditioni  exponas,  the  said  constable,  at  least 
ten  days  before  the  sale,  shall  advertise  the  property  to  be  Bo]d  at  two  of  the  most  public 
places  of  the  township,  where  the  same  is  to  be  sold,  at  one  of  which  places,  to  be  desig- 
nated in  the  notice,  between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  and  four  oclock  P.  M.,  said 
sale  shall  be  held ;  said  constable  first  selling  or  offering  for  sale  the  articles  which  the 
offender  brought  on  to  the  ground  for-traffic,  and  the  overplus  of  the  property  so  seized  as 
aforesaid,  after  the  satisfaction  of  said  venditioni  exponas,  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
defendant,  on  demand ;  but  if  lA  shall  fail  to  demand  the  same  for  ten  days  after  such 
sale,  the  same  shall  become  forfeited  to  the  said  agricultuial  society,  and  if  the  property 
so  seized  shall  be  found  insufficient  to  satisfy  said  venditioni  exponas  and  costs  of  execu-' 
tion,  said  Justice  of  the  peace'  shall,  at  any  time  thereafter,  on  request  of  the  treasurer  of 
said  society,  issue  a.fieri  facias  to  collect  the  balance  thereof. 

Passed  April  11,1856. 


An  Act  to  amend  section  three  and  section  six. of  an  act  for  the  encour- 
agement of  agriculture,  passed  February  28, 1846. 

Section  1.  Beit  enacts  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  section  three 
of  the  above  recited  act  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of 
each  county  or  district  society  to  publish  annuaUy  a  list  of  awards,  and  an  abstract  of 
the  treasurer's  account,  in  a  newspaper  of  the  district ;  and  to  make  a  report  of  their 
proceedings  during  the  year,  and  a  synopsis  of  tl^e  awards  for  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture and  household  manufactures,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  several  descriptions 
of  these  improvements,  and  also  make  a  report  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  their 
county  or  district ;  which  reports  shall  be  made  out  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Qhio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State 
Board  at  their  annual  meeting  in  January  in  each  year ;  and  no  subsequent  payment 
shall  be  made  firom  the  county  treasury  unless  a  certificate  be  presented  to  the  andit<» 
from  the  president  of  the  btate  Board,  showing  that  such  reports  have  been  made. 

Sec.  2.  That  section  six  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  :  There  shaU  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Columbus,  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  January,  an  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  together  with  the  president  of  each 
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County  Agricultural  Society,  or  their  delegate  therefrom  dnly  authorized,  'who  shall,  for 
the  time  being,  be  ez-offlcio  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricnltnre,  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberation  and  consultation,  as  to  the  wants,  prospects,  and  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests  throughout  the  State;  and  at  such  annual  meeting  the  several  reports 
from  the  county  societies  shall  be  delivered  to  the  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  said  president  and  delegates  shall,  at  this  meotihg,  elect  suitable 
persons  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  3.    That  sections  three  and  six  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  ftfter  its  passage. 

Passed  February  20, 1861. 


An  Aot  to  protect  agricaltural  fairs. 

Sbctiom  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Aseemhly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  exhibit  or  show  any  natural  or  artificial  curiosity  for  any 
price  or  gain,  or  shall  set  up  to  let  or  use  for  profit  any  swing,  revolving  swing,  flying 
horses,  or  whirligigs,  within  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  fair  ground  of  any  agricultural 
society  in  this  State,  while  the  fair  of  such  society  is  being  held  therein,  unless  such  per- 
son shall  first  have  obtained  the  written  permission  of  the  board  of  such  agricultural 
society  to  make  such  exhibition. 

Src.  2.  That  if  any  person  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  shall,  on  convic- 
tion thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars ; 
and  all  moneys  derived  from  the  violation  of  this^  act  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools. 

Sec.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  fh>m  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  April  6, 1861. 


An  Act  to  provide  for  the  creation  and  regulation  of  township  agrical- 
tural societies. 

Sectiox  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Aesemblyof  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  when  any 
number  of  natural  persons  of  any  township  in  the  State  of  Ohio  shall  form  an  association 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  such  township,  and  shall,  under  their  hands  and 
seals,  make  a  certificate,  and  acknowledge  the  same  before  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  in 
which  shall  be  specified  the  name  of  the  society,  the  objects  of  its  formation,  and  the 
township  in  which  it  shall  be  located,  and  shall  record  the  same  in  the  recorder's  office 
of  the  proper  county,  such  society  shall  be  deemed  a  body  corporate,  with  succession, 
and  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  defend  and  be  defended, 
contract  and  be  contracted  with ;  to  make  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  alter 
at  pleasure ;  and  shall  have  power  to  purchase  and  hold,  in  fee  simple,  or  to  rent  or  lease 
such  real  estate  as  may  be  required  as  a  site  for  holding  fairs,  not  exceedicg  twenty  acres, 
and  to  establish  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  such  fairs, 
and  the  legitimate  business  of  the  society. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  May  1, 1861. 
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An  Act  requiring  tbe  return  of  statistics. 

Section  1.  J^  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  tlie  State  of  Ohio,  That  the  several 
towDship,  ward  or  precinct  assessors  shall  anDaallj,  at  the  time  of  ti^dDg  the  lists  of 
personal  property  for  taxation,  take  from  each  person  and  company  in  his  township, 
ward  oc  precinct,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  acres  he  or  they  may  have  had  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  wheat,  rye,  barley,  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat,  and  the  number  of  bushels 
ot  each  produced  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  acres  in  timothy  grass,  and  the 
number  of  tons  of  hay  produced  therefrom  the  preceding  year;  the  number  of  acres 
grown  in  clover,  the  number  of  tons  of  bay  made  from  it,  the  number  of  bushels  of  seed 
obtained,  and  the  number  of  acres  of  clover  plowed  under  for  manure;  the  number  of 
acres  planted  in  tobacco,  and  the  number  of  pounds  obtained ;  the  number  of  tons  of 
pig-iron  manufactured,  and  bushels  of  stone-coal  dug ;  the  number  of  acres  sown  in  flax, 
number  of  pounds  of  fiber  gathered,  and  the  number  of  bushels  of  seed  obtained ;  the 
number  of  acres  planted  in  sorgo,  tbe  number  of  gallons  of  syrup  manufactnnkl,  and 
the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  obtained  ;  the  number  of  pounds  of  maple  sugar  made, 
and  the  number  of  gallons  of  syrup  manufactured ;  the  number  of  pounds  each  of  butter 
and  cheese  manufactured ;  the  number  of  acres  planted  in  potatoes,  and  the  number  of 
bushels  obtained ;  the  number  of  acres  planted  in  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  number  of 
bushels  obtained ;  the  whole  number  of  acres  planted  in  vineyards ;  the  number  planted 
within  the  last  year ;  the  number  of  pounds  of  grapes  gathered  the  last  year ;  the  num- 
ber of  gallons  of  wine  pressed  the  last  year ;  the  number  of  pounds  of  wool  shorn  the 
previous  year ;  the  number  of  acres  occupied  as  orchards,  and  the  number  of  bushels  of 
apples,  peaches  and'  pears  produced  the  previous  year;  the  number  of  acres  used  for 
pasturage  the  previous  year,  and  the  number  of  acres  owned,  but  uncultivated,  within 
the  township  the  previous  year ;  the  amount  of  all  United  States  bonds ;  the  amount  of 
all  State  bonds  or  certificates  of  indebtedness  of  any  kind,  and  the  amount  of  all  legal 
tender  notes  or  other  moneys  now  exempt /rom  taxation  by  any  law  of  the  United  States 
or  any  law  of  this  State,  owned  or  held  by  any  person,  firm,  bank  or  incorporation,  or  by 
any  other  party  whatever  within  this  State.  The  assessoj  is  hereby  authorized  to  admin- 
ister all  oaths  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  thfs  act. 

Skc.  2.  -That  the  assessors  shall  make  return  of  all  the  preceding  statistics  to  their 
respective  county  auditors  at  the  same  time  they  return  the  list  of  personal  property  for 
taxation,  and  each  county  auditor  shall  make  return  of  all  such  statistics  returned  to  his 
oflace  to  the  Auditor  of  State,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August,  annually;  and  if  any 
assessor  or  county  auditor  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  out  and  return  statistics  as 
required  by  this  act,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  State  of  Ohio  any  sum  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
proper  county ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  said  county 
on  notice  being  given  by  the  Auditor  of  State,  whose  duty  it  shaU  be  to  give  such  notice 
whenever  any  officer  or  officers  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  out  and  return  statistics 
as  required  by  this  act,  to  proceed  to  collect  said  penalty  in  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  before  any  court  having  competent  Jurisdiction,  and  he  shall  have  ten  per  cent,  of 
amount  collected  for  his  fees  for  collecting  the  same ;  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Commissioner  of  Statistics  shall  have  access  to  all  statistics  contemplated  in  this 
act,  at  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  State. 

Passed  April  3, 1868. 
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An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  bvreaa  of  statistics  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  repeal  certain  acts  therein 
named. 

Sectiox  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  AseemUy  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  it  shaU  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  annually,  hereafter,  to  prepare  fbom  the  official  reports, 
and  from  whatever  other  reliable  eonrces  to  which  he  may  obtain  access,  as  fall,  accurate 
and  intelligible  tables  of.  the  statistics  of  Ohio  as  may  be  in  his  power,  and  report  the 
results  of  his  labors  to  the  general  assembly  at  its  next  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  order  to  thejnore  perfed;  collection  of  the  statistical  information  con> 
templated  by  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  state,  county  or  other  officer^  without 
compensation,  to  answer  fully  and  promptly  such  special  and  general  questions  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  ask  in  carrying  out  the  proYisions  of  the  eighth  section  of  the 
fifteentharticle  of  the  constitution  of  this  ^tate.    . 

Ssc.  3.    lliat  any  person  who,  by  this,  act,  is  required  to  gire  iulbrmaticuay  and  who 
shaU  refuse  or  neglect  to  answer  such  questions,  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  State  o 
Ohio  any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  the  proper  county ;  which  fine  shall  be  collected  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  thereof, 
as  other  fines  are  coUeetedi  by  law. 

Sec.  4.    That  the  several  classes  of  statistics  now  returnable  to  the  Auditor  of  State, 


tl  OT 
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transferred  by  them  to  the  Secostary  of  State,  and  be  by  him  embodied  in  the  report 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

Ssc.  5.  That  for  the  purpose  of  the  more  complete  and  efficient  performance  of  the 
duties  eijoined  by  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  authoriced,  if  necessary,  to 
employ  some  competent  person,  at  an  amount  not  exeeeding  Are  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
paid  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  of  State,  in  the  same  manner  as  clerks  in  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  are  now  paid. 

Passed  April  17, 1868. 


An  Act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  <<an  act  for  the  encoaragement 
of  agricaltnre,"  passed  February  28, 1846; 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Oenerdl  Aasembly  of  the  Stale  of  Ohio,  That  all  county 
agricultural  societies  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  organized  under  the  apt  to 
which  this  is  supplemental,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  bodies  corporate  and 
politic ;  and  as  such  shaU  be  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  and  capable  of  holding  in 
fee  simple  such  real  estate  as  they  may  have  heretofore  or  shall  hereafter  purchase  as 
sites  whereon  to  hold  their  fairs. 

Sec  2.  That  aU  deeds,  conveyanees  and  other  agreements  in  writing,  made  to  and 
by  such  county  agricultural  societies,  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate  as  sites  whereon  to 
hold  their  fairs,  shaU  be  good  and  valid  in  law  and  equity,  and  shall  vest  a  title  in  fee 
simple  in  such  societies  to  said  real  estate  without  words  of  inheritance. 

Sec.  3.    In  all  cases  where  such  county  agricultural  societies  shall  have  heretofore 

purchased,  or  shaU  hereafter  purchase  real  estate  as  sites  whereon  to  hold  their  fairs, 

the  county  commissioners  of  such  counties  may,  if  they  think  it  for  the  interest  of  the 

oonntiee  and  societies,  pay  out  of  the  oounty  treasuries  of  such  counties  the  same 
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amount  of  money,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  the  pnrchaae  and  improTement  of  each  sites  as 
shall  hare  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  paid  by  said  agricnltanil  societies  or  indiTidaala 
for  snch  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  In  all  cases  iirhere  agricnltnral  societies  shall  bo  dissolved  or  cease  to  eiist, 
in  any  connty  where  payments  have  been  made  for  real  estate,  or  improvements  upon 
such  real  estate,  for  the  nse  of  any  sgricnltnral  society,  then  all  snsh  real  estate  and  im- 
provements shall  vest  in  fee  simple  to  the  county  making  such  payments. 

Passed  February  15, 1863. 


An  Act  to  prevent  spreadiog  of  contagious  diseases  amongst  horses, 

cattle  and  stock. 

Sbction  1.  Be  U  maeUd  hy  the  General  Aeeembljf  of  ike  Stale  of  (MIo,  That  it  shall  be 
nnlawflnl  for  any  person  to  sell,  barter,  or  dispose  of,  or  pennit  to  ran  at  large,  any  liorBs, 
cattle,  sheep,  or  other  domestic  animals,  knowing  snch  hone,  cattle,  sheep,  or  domestie 
animals  are  infected  with  contagions  or  infections  disease,  or  have  been  noently  exposed 
thereto,  unless  he  shall  ilrsi  duly  kifonn  the  person  to  whom  he  may  sell,  barter,  or  dls- 
X  pose  of  snch  horse,  cattle,  sheep,  or  other  domestio  animal  of  the  same ;  and  any  petsoo 
so  offending  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  having  competent  Joriadiotioa, 
be  lined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  twenty  nor  mote  than  two  hnndred  dollars,  with  eosts 
of  prosecution,  or  be  confined  in  the  jail  of  the  connty  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  That  if  any  person,  being  the  owner  or  having  the  charge  of  any  horse,  eattle, 
sheep,  or  any  kind  of  stock,  knowing  the  same  to  be  infected  with  contagions  or  inAe- 
tious  disease,  shaU  knowingly  permit  it  to  oome  in  contact  with  any  other  person's  horses 
or  stock,  without  suoh  person's  knowledge  or  permission,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sun  not 
less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hnndred  dollars,  with  oosts  of -prosecution,  or  be  con- 
fined in  the  JaU  of  the  connty  for  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  days^  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.    This  act  shall  take  e£Eect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  April  16, 1807. 


An  Act  relating  to  ditches. 

Sectiox  1.  Be  U  enacted  by  the  General  Aesemhly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  the  oommis- 
sioners  of  any  connty  shall  have  powei^  at  any  regular  or  called  session,  when  the  same 
will  be  conducive  to  the  public  health,  convenience  or  welfare,  to  cause  to  be  constraeted 
as  hereinafter  provided,  any  ditch,  drain  or  water  ceurSe  within  said  county. 

Sec  2.  That  before  the  commissioners  shall  establish  any  ditch,  there  shall  be  filed 
with  the  auditor  of  such  connty,  a  petition  signed  by  one  or  more  of  the  landowners  whose 
lands  will  be  assessed  for  the  expense  of  the  same,  setting  forth  the  necessity  thereof, 
with  a  general  description  of  the  proposed  starting  point,  route  and  terminus,  and  shall 
file  a  bond,  with  good  and  sufficient  securities  to  the  acceptance  of  the  auditor,  oondi* 
tioned  to  pay  all  expenses  in  case  the  commissioners  shall  fail  to  establish  said  propoasd 
ditch ;  and  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  auditor  to  furnish  a  copy  of  said  petition  to  the 
commissioners,  who  shall  th«reupon  pioceed,  with  or  without  an  engineeri  as  th^  shall 
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deem  besti  to  riew  and  make  a  computation  of  the  nnmber  of  cable  yards  of  earth  to  be 
removed  from  each  section,  with  an  estimate  of  the  costs  of  constmction  of  the  work 
apportioned  to  each  parcel  of  land,  and  specif^  the  manner  in  whioh  the  inrork  shall 
be  done,  the  necessary  flood  gates,  waterways,  bridges  and  farm  crossings  to  be 
made,  with  such  other  snggestions  as  they  may  deem  material,  and  file  their 
report  with  the  anditor,  and  fix  a  day  for  the  hearing  thereof.  It  shall  be  the  dnty 
of  the  anditor,  on  said  report  being  filed,  to  cause  notice  to  be  given  by  publication  for 
four  consecutive  weeks  in  some  newspaper  published  or  of  general  circnlation  in  said 
county,  of  the  pendency  and  prayer  of  said  petition,  and  the  time  set  for  the  hearing 
thereof,  which  notice  shall  contain  a  pertinent  description  of  the  termini  of  such  proposed 
ditch,  its  direction  or  course  from  its  source  to  its  outlet,  and  the  sections  or  tracts  of 
land  through  which  it  shall  be  proposed  by  the  commissioners  to  establish  the  same,  and 
immediately  a  brief  written  notice  to  non-residents  interested,  whose  post-office  address 
Is  known  to  the  county  auditor,  or  can  be  ascertained  by  inquiry  at  the  treasurer's  office.  • 

8sc.  3.  Any  person  claiming  compensation  for  lands  or  damages  by  the  constmction 
of  such  proposed  ditch,  if  the  same  should  be  established  in  accordance  with  the  report 
of  said  commissioners,  shall  make  application  in  writing  therefor,  and  file  the  same  with 
the  auditor,  on  or  before  the  day  set  for  the  hearing  of  the  petition ;  and  on  failure  to 
make  such  appUcation,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived  all  right  to  such  compensation 
or  damage. 

Sisc.  4.  Said  eonrntissioners,  at  the  time  set  for  the  hearing  of  said  petition,  shaU,  if 
they  find  the  proTisions  of  the  second  section  of  this  act  to  have  been  complied  with, 
proceed  to  hear  said  petition,  and  if  they  find  such  ditch  te  be  necessary,  and  conducive 
to  pnblie  health,  convenience  or  welfisre,  they  shall  establish  the  same  as  specified  in  the 
report 

Sbc.  S.  It  shall  be  lawfbl  for  any  person  interested  Iq  the  location  of  such  ditch,  to 
appeal  from  the  proceedings  of  said  commissioners  to  tiie  probate  court  of  the  county, 
by  filing  with  the  auditor,  within  ten  days  from  such  decision,  an  undertaking,  with  two 
Buffident  sureties,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  all  costs  and  expenses  caused  by  such 
appeal  if  the  decision  of  said  commissioners  be  sustained,  which  undertaking  must  be 
approved  by  the  anditor ;  and  thereupon  said  anditor  shall  certify  the  proceedings,  with 
said  undertaking,  to  the  probate  court,  and  said  appeal  shall  be  filed  by  the  party  appeal- 
ing, within  ten  days  thereafter,  in  the  office  of  said  court. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  probate  Judge,  upon  the  filing  of  such  undertak- 
ing and  transcript,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  to  docket  the  same,  entitling 
said  case  the  appellant,  plaintifl^  and  the  county  commissioners  defendent;  and  said 
judge «hall  impannel  a  Jury  of  twelve  disinterested  freeholders  of  the  county,  and  shall 
issue  a  venire  therefor,  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  any  constable  of  such  county,  returna- 
ble on  a  day  therein  named,  not  exceeding  ten  days  from  the  date  thereof^  specifying  the 
time ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  appellant  to  notify  the  principal  petitioner,  if  he  be 
within  the  county,  by  notice  in  writing,  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  said  court. 

Skc.  7.  At  the  time  bpecified  in  said  notice,  the  probate  Judge  shall  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  questions  arising  upon  the  record,  and  if  he  find  that  said  proceedings  are  regu- 
lar in  substance,  he  shall  administer  to  said  Jury  an  oath  to  faithfully  and  impartially 
riew  the  premises  along  the  route  of  such  proposed  ditch,  and  report  in  writing  to  said 
oourt,  whether  it  will  be  conducive  to  the  public  health  and  welfare  to  cause  said  ditch 
to  be  established,  which  said  report  shall  be  signed  by  all  the  Jurors,  and  filed  with  the 
probate  Judge  within  five  days  after  taking  such  oath,  unless  the  court,  for  good  cause, 
allow  farther  time. 
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Sec.  8.  Upon  the  report  of  said  Jury,  said  jadge  shall  make  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings had  before  him  in  the  case ;  and  if  said  report  be  against  the  appellants,  all  the 
costs  of  said  appeal  shall  be  taxed  against  said  appellants,  and  execation  awarded 
against  them ;  the  fees  of  said  jnry  shall  be  taxed  at  onje  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day 
for  the  time  employed,  and  mileage  at  fiye^  cents  per  mile  from  the  place  of  residence  to 
said  probate  conrt. 

Sec.  9.  If  the  Jnry  shall  report  against  the  location  of  snch  ditch,  the  costs  made 
before  the  commissioners  shall  be  taxed  against  the  principal  petitioner,  and  be  collected 
a^  provided  in  section  «ight. 

Sec.  10.  In  case  of  the  appeal  provided  for:  in  the  foregoing  sections,  all  fnrther  pro- 
ceedings by  the  commissioners  shall  cease  nntil  said  appeal  is  decided. 

Sec.  11.  If  any  application  for  compensation  or  damages  shall  have  been  made  agree- 
ably to  the  third  section  of  this  act,  the  commissioners  shall  fix  a  day  on  which  they  will 
meet  and  determine,  npon  actual  view  of  the  premises,  the  compensation  .or  damage  to 
be  paid  to  snch  applicant ;  and  also  a  day  when  they  will  make  their  report.  After  the 
report  of  said  commissioners  shall  have  been  made,  the  petitioners  may  discontinue  the 
said  proceedings,  by  paying  all  costs  that  have  accraed  np  to  that  time,  and  notifying 
the  auditor  in  writing  that  they  will  not  further  prosecute  the  same.  But  no  proceed- 
ing shall  be  discontinued  unless  the  notice  thereof  shall  be  signed  by  a  minority  of  the 
petitioners  for  said  ditch. 

Sec.  1 2.  If  any  person  shall  feel  aggrieved  by  the  report  of  said  commissioners  in  the 
assessment  of  damages  or  compensation,  they  may,  within  fifteen  days  from  the  making 
of  said  report,  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  to  the  probate  eourt  of  the 
county,  by  giving  an  undertaking,  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by 
the  auditor,  conditioned  to  pay  all  costs  on  such  appeal ;  if  ithe  appellants  shall  fail  to 
sustain  their  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  comm^ioners,  and  such  undertaking 
having  been  given,  the  auditor  shall  forthwith  certify  to  the  probate  court  i^  copy  of 
said  appeal,  together  with  a  description  of  the  property,  taken,  or  injured,  as  contained 
m  the  report  of  the  oonmiiBsioners,  which  shall  be  decketed  in  said  court,  styling  the 
appellant  plaintiff,  and  the  commissioners  defendant. 

Sec.  13.  If  the  appeal  is  taken  on  account  of  damages  of  compensation  allowed  by 
the  commissioners,  such  prooedings  shall  be  had  to  determine  the -amount,  as  ar^  required 
by  the  act  entitled  *'  An  act  to  provide  fer  the  compensation  and  damages  to  the  owners 
of  private  property  appropriated  to  the  use  of  corporations,''  passed  April  30, 1852;  and 
the  compensation  or  damages  found  in  faver  of  said  claimant  shall  be  certified  by  said 
probate  judge  to  the  county  auditor,  and  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury  from  the  gen- 
eral fund.  If  no  damages  or  compensation  shall  have  been  claimed,  or  if  no  appeal  shall 
have  been  taken  from  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  and  said  petitioners  shall  not 
have  discontinued  proceedings  as  above  provided,  or  if  the  damages  and  compensation 
shall  have  been  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury,  the  said  commissioners  shall  proceed  to 
make  a  just  and  fair  estimate  of  the  average  cash  value  of  the  construction  per  linear 
rod,  cubic  yard  or  foot  of  earth,  and  every  section  or  allotment  of  such  ditch,  and  appor- 
tion the  costs  of  the  location  thereof,  including  printer's  fees,  the  damages  and  compen- 
sation, if  any  shall  have  been  assessed,  and  costs  in  probate  court,  if  adjudged  agaiast 
the  commissioners,  and  the  labor  of  constructing  said  ditch,  and  award  to  each  person  or 
persons  owning  lands  through,  or  in  the  vieinity  of  which  said  proposed  ditch  may  be 
established,  as  shall  be  deemed  just  and  right,  according  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by 
consA^ruoting  the  same,  and  shall  specify  the  time  in  which  said  costs  and  ecpenses  shall 
be  paid  to  the  county  treasurer,  and  the  time  and  manner  in  which  said  labor  shall  be 
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performed,  and  appoint  a  day  on  which  they  will  meet  to  hear  exceptions  to  such  appor- 
tionment ;  and  they  shall  canse  a  stake  or  monoinent  to  he  placed  at  the  boundaries  of 
each  of  the  several  portions,  which  shall  he  numbered  progressirely  down  stream,  at  each 
one  hundred  feet.  And  said  auditor  shall  give  notice,  in  tabular  form,  of  the  appor- 
tionment, containing :  First— the  name  of  the  owner  as  it  appears  on  the  tax  duplicate 
at  the  date  of  said  notice.  Second — description  of  each  parcel  of  land  assessed  for  the 
construction  of  said  ditch.  Third— number  of  rods  or  feet  appotrtioned  to  each  of  said 
parcels  of  land.  Fourth — the  estimated  value  per  rod,  cubic  yard  or  foot  of  construc- 
tion. Fifth— the  expenses,  including  damages  and  compensation,  if  any  shall  have  been 
awarded.  And  said  notice  shall  state  the  time  as  fixed  by  the  commissioners,  when  the 
costs  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  and  the  work  completed,  and  also  the  day  when  and 
where  the  commissioners  will  meet,  to  hear  exceptions  io  such  apportionment.  Said 
notice  shall  be  published  for  four<ionsecutive  weeks  in  some  newspaper  published  or  of 
general  circulation  in  said  county,  at  the  rate  now  authorized  by  law  for  publishing 
delinquent  tax  sidles,  and  no  more.  On  the  day  named  in  such  notice  the  commissioners 
shall  meet,  and  if  no  exceptions  have  been  filed  to  said  apportionment,  they  shall  con- 
firm the  same ;  but  if  exceptions  in  writing  have  been  filed,  they  shall  hear  such  excep- 
tions, and  any  testimony  offered  by  any  party  who  has  filed  exceptions,  and  either  one  of 
said  commissioners  sliall  be  authorized  to  administer  oaths  to  witnesses.  On  said  hear- 
ing they  may  confirm  said  apportionment  or  change  the  same ;  and  may  again  make  an 
actual  and  carefhl  view  of  the  route  of  said  di^h  or  any  part  thereof,  and  the  lands  to' 
be  affected  thereby ;  but  in  no  case  shcdl  they  hear  exceptions  to,  or  review  any  question 
with  reference  to  damages  or  compensation,  except  as  to  the  apportionment  of  such  dam- 
ages or  compensation  as  above  provided.  In  making  the  apportiol^ment  specified  in  this 
section,  the  commissionera  shall  assess  separately,  according  to  their  respective  value, 
the  particular  estate  which  any  person  interested  in  the  construction  of.  the  ditch  may 
have  in  the  land  affected  thereby,  so  that  estates  for  life,  for  term  of  years,  or  in  remainder, 
shall  each  pay  its  just  proportion  of  the  assessment.  And  all  estimates  shall  be  made  by 
actual  and  not  apparent  quantities  or  distance.  • 

Sec.  14.  If  any  of  the  persons  interested  in  the  opening  of  said  ditch  shall  fail  to 
procure  the  excavation'  thereof,  or  that  portion  set  off  to  them^  respectively,  by  the  com- 
missioners, in  the  manner  and  time  specified,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners 
to  let  said  work  at  public  sale,  and  take  a  bond  payable  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  to  whom  said  work  is  let,  with  good  and'sufficient  sureties  for  the  faithfal 
performance  of  the  same  within  a  specified  time ;  and  on  completion  of  the  wbrk  thus 
let,  and  acceptance  by  said  commissioners,  the  auditor  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  the  per- 
sons doing  said  work,  for  the  sum  due  them,  and  shall  enter  the  amount  of  said  certificate 
upon  the  duplicate  of  the  county  against  the  tract  or  lot  benefited  by  the  opening  of 
that  portion  of  said  ditch,  together  with  legal  interest,  and  the  amount  so  entered  shall 
be  collected  by  the  treasurefir  of  the  county  as  dther  taxes,  and  paid  by  him  to  the  person 
holding  said  certificate;  provided,  hC^weVer,  that  in  no  case  shall  said  work  be  sold  ot 
let  by  the  said  auditor  at  a  greater  price  than  twenty  per  cent,  above  the  estimated 
value  fixed  by  said  commissioners,  as  hereinbefore  provided ;  and  provided  farther,  that 
no  person  having  an  official  duty  to  x>erform  about  said  ditch,  shall  be  interested  directly 
or  indirectly  in  any  contract  for  the  construction  of  such  ditch.  Any  contract  in  which 
any  of  the  said  officers  shall  be  interested,  shall  be  deemed  firaudulent  and  void.  All 
the  expenses  attending  the  letting  of  said  work,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be 
assessed  against  the  land  to  which  said  work  was  apportioned,  and  collected  as  taxes  by 
the  treasurer,  and  paid  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  same  is  due. 
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Sec.  15.  If  the  commUgionerSy  aaditor  or  probate  Jadge,  shall  neglect  to  perform  any 
of  the  duties  imposed  npon  them  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  they  shall  foifeit  and  pay 
a  fine  of  twenty-fiye  dollars  for  every  snch  neglect,  to  be  recovered  before  any  officer 
having  competent  jurisdiction,  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools  in  such  connty,  at  the 
suit  of  any  person  aggrieved  thereby,  in  the  name  of  the  State. 

Sec.  16.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  any  ditch  open  and  in  good  repair,  that  is  now 
or  may  be  hereafter  constructed  under  any  law  of  this  State,  a  nugority  of  the  resident 
landowners  taxed  for  the  construction  thereof  may  determine  from  time  to  time  what 
sum  may  be  necessary  to  be  levied  for  the  repair  of  the  same.  They  shall  make  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount,  signed  by  a  minority  of  sueh  tax  payers,  and  forward  the  same  to 
the  auditor  of  the  county.  The  auditor  shall  assess  the  same  on  each  tract  or  jiarcel  of 
land  taxed  for  the  original  construction  of  said  ditch,  m  the  same  proportion  that  said 
original  tax  was  levied,  and  enter  the  same  on  the  duplicate  of  the  connty  the  same  as 
other  taxes. 

Sbc.  17.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  in  each  township  in  or  through 
which' any  ditch,  drain  or  water  course  shall  have  been  constructed,  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion in  April,  each  year,  one  supervisor  of  ditches  for  such  township,  who  shall  take  an 
oath  and  give  bond  as  is  or  may  be  required  of  supervisors  of  highways.  It  shall  be  his 
duty  to  see  that  all  ditches,  drains  or  water  courses  which  have  been  constructed  nnder 
any  law  of  this  State  within  his  township,  are  kept  open  and  in  good  repair,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  shall  have  the  same  powers  to  call  out  the  landowners  whose  lands  were 
assessed  for  the  construction  of  the  ditoh  requiring  repairs,  to  aid  in  the  rex>air  thereof, 
that  supervisors  of  highways  have  by  law  to  call  out  persons  to  perform  work  on  such 
public  highways.  And  each  landowner  performing  work  under  the  direction  of  such 
supervisor  of  ditches  shall  be  entitled  to  rccoive  a  certificate  therefor  from  said  super- 
visor,  to  apply  in  payment  of  any  assessment  which  has  been  or  shaU  be  assessed  against 
his  land  under  any  provision  of  this  act  at  the  same  rate  per  day  that  is  or  may  be  allowed 
for  work  on  the  public  highways ;  and  such  certificate  shall  be  received  by  the  county 
treasurer  in  payment  of  so  much  of  the  tax  assessed  against  the  lands  of  such  owner  for 
ditch  purposes.  The  county  auditor  shall  furnish  each  supervisor  of  ditches  within  hia 
county,  with  a  statement  of  the  assessments  made  for  keeping  open  or  repair  of  ditches 
within  his  township,  giving  the  name  of  the  owner  as  the  land  stands  charged  upon  the 
duplicate,  a  brief  but  pertinent  descriptien  of  each  tract  of  land,  the  ditch  for  which  the 
same  was  assessed,  and  the  amount  of  tax  assessed  on  each  tract  opposite  thereto.  And 
the  supervisor,  upon  receiving  such  statement,  shall  give  a  written  notice  to  each  land- 
owner, if  he  be  a  resident  of  his  county,  and  if  not,  then  directed  to  such  non-resident 
through  the  postoffice,  if  his  residence  be  known  to  such  supervisor,  of  the  amount  of 
tax  assessed  upon  each  tract  of  land  as  described  by  the  auditor  in  his  statement,  notify- 
ing each  when  and  where  he  will  attend  to  the  supervision  of  the  work  upon  such  ditch. 
All  moneys  assessed  for  the  repair  of  ditches,  and  paid  into  the  connty  treasury,  shall  be 
paid  over  to  the  supervisors  of  ditches  in  the  several  townships  in  which  the  same  were 
assessed,  upon  the  order  of  the  county  auditor.  And  the  several  supervisors  of  ditches 
shall  expend  the  same  in  repairing  the  ditch  for  which  it  was  assessed,  atfter  giving  two 
weeks  public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  he  will  attend  to  sell  or  let 
such  work  in  all  cases  where  the  amount  of  such  work  will  exceed  ten  dollars.  Such 
notice  shall  be  given  by  posting  up  written  notices  in  three  public  places  in  such  town- 
ship. Every  supervisor  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year,  and  shall  receive  for  his  servi- 
ces, when  actually  employed  in  the  business  of  his  office,  two  dollars  per  day,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  moneys  assessed  under  this  act.    Each  supervisor  shall,  on  or  before  the  first 
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Monday  in  March,  annually,  make  settleuKent  with  the  auditor  of  his  oonnty,  and  file 
with  snch  auditor  hie  acoonnt  duly  yeriAed,  of  all  moneys  by  him  received  in  his  official 
eapaoity,  with  a  statement  of  the  work  performed  under  his  direction,  by  whom  per- 
formed and  upon  what  ditch.  And  he  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  ditch  in 
his  township.  If  from  any  cause  the  electors  shall  fail  to  elect  a  supervisor  of  ditches 
in  any  township  where  ditches  have  been  or  may  be  constructed,  under  any  law  of  this 
State,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  of  such  township  to  appoint  such  supervisor 
from  among  the  electors  of  such  township,  who  shall  qualify  and  perform  all  the  duties 
of  the  office,  as  if  he  had  been  elected,  until  the  next  spring  election,  and  such  appoint- 
ments may  be  made  for  the  year  1871 :  Provided,  that  the  supervisor  shall  not  make  any 
repairs  or  improvement  on  any  ditch  until  a  tax  or  assessment  shall  have  been  made  or 
levied. 

Sxc.  18.  Any  ditch  located  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
carry  off  the  water  that  annually  flows  into  it,  together  with  the  proper  drainage  of  the 
lands  taxed  for  the  construction  of  the  same,  shall  not  be  again  taxed  or  assessed  for  the 
benefit  and  improvement  of  any  lands  lying  above  the  lands  taxed  for  the  construc- 
tion thereof;  and  in  all  cases  where  any  such  ditch  shall  empty  into  any  lower  ditch, 
above  described,  for  the  benefit  of  lands  lying  above  the  lower  ditch,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  commissioners  to  levy  a  sufficient  tax  on  the  lands  benefited  by  the  new  ditch, 
to  enlarge  any  such  lower'ditch  so  as  to  confine  the  water  to  the  same  level  that  it 
originally  had  before  an  additional  amount  of  water  emptied  into  such  lower  ditch  for 
the  benefit  of  lands  lying  above  said  lower  ditch. 

Sbc.  19.  The  county  auditor  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  proceeilings  had  in  each  case, 
and  all  costs  and  expenses,  costs  of  construction  and  damages  that  may  be  assessed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  on  neglect  of  the  parties  to  pay,  on  or  before  the 
time  the  same  becomes  due,  the  auditor  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  the  person  to  whom 
said  costs  and  expenses  are  due,  and  shall  enter  the  same  upon  the  duplicate,  together 
with  the  legal  interest  against  the  tract  of  land  benefited  by  the  opening  of  said  ditch, 
and  the  amount  shall  be  collected  by  the  treasurer  of  sidd  county  as  other  taxes,  and 
paid  over  on  the  order  of  the  auditor  to  the  persons  holding  said  certificate.  And  said 
auditor  shall  keep  an  account,  by  items,  with  each  ditch  and  fund,  separately. 

Sec.  28.  That  the  fees  of  the  county  auditor,  treasurer,  commissioners  and  probate 
judge,  shall  be  the  same  as  provided  by  law  for  like  services  in  other  cases,  and  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  general  fhnd;  the  surveyor  and  engineer  shall  be  allowed  the  same  fees 
as  they  are  entitled  to  in  other  cases  fbr  the  time  he  may  be  employed ;  each  ohainman, 
axman  and  rodman  shall  receive  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day ;  the  expense 
ot  drawing  the  original  petition  and  filing  the  same  with  the  county  auditor,  must  be 
paid  by  the  petitioners.  The  surveyor,  engineer,  chainmen,  axmen,  rodmen,  printers 
and  all  others,  except  the  auditor,  treasurer,  commissioners  and  probate  judge,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  parties  respectively  interested  and  benefited,  in  the  construction  of  said 
ditch,  in  the  manner  heretofore  in  this  act  provided.  All  cost  bills  shall  be  examined 
and  if  approved  signed  by  the  commissioners. 

Sec.  21.  When  any  ditch,  established  under  this  act,  drains,  either  in  wliole  or  in 
part,  any  public  or  corporate  road  or  railroad,  or  benefits  any  of  said  roads,  so  that  the 
road  bed  or  traveled  track  of  any  such  road  will  be  made  better  by  the  construction  of 
such  ditch,  the  commissioners  shall  apportion  to  the  county,  if  a  county,  State  or  free 
turnpike  road ;  to  the  township,  if  a  township  road ;  to  the  company,  if  a  corporate 
road  or  railroad,  such  portion  of  the  costs  and  expenses  thereof,  as  to  private  individuals, 
and  require  them  to  pay  said  costs  and  peifform  said  labor  in  like  manner  as  individuals* 
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Sec.  22.  In  all  eases  where  any  proposed  ditch  shall  be  in  more  than  one  ooimty, 
application  shall  be  made  to  the  commissioners  of  each  of  said  counties,  and  the  com- 
missioners mnst  make  a  report  for  each  oonnty,  and  application  for  damages  mast  be 
made  in  the  connty  where  the  land  is  situated,  and  a  majority  of  the  commissioners  of 
each  county,  when  in  Joint  session,  shall  be  competent  to  locate  and  establish  the  ditch ; 
provided,  that  no  commissioner  shall  serve  in  any  case  where  he  is  personally  interested. 
Any  two  commissioners  may  form  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  under  this 
act  in  their  respectiye  counties.  , 

Sec.  23.  The  provisions  of  this  act  (shall  be  applicable  to  sections  sixteen  and  lands 
granted  in  lieu  thereof  for  school  purposes,  while  the  same  remains  township  property ; 
and  the  trustees  of  any  township  owning  any  such  lands,  or  where  the  same  is  situate, 
may  file  the  petition  and  bond  required  by  section  two  of  this  act. 

Sec,  24.  If  any  person  shall  willfully  obstruct  any  ditch,  or  shall  willfully  divert  the 
water  from  its  proper  channel,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  tathe  county  in  which  the  ditch 
or  water  course  may  be  situated,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  be  recovered  before  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  or  other  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  in  the  name  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  for  the  use  of  the  proper  county,  and  shall,  moreover,  be  liable  for  all  dam- 
ages that  may  accrue  to  any  person  b^  such  act. 

Sec.  25.  Wherever  the  words  "  ditch,"  occurs  in  this  act,  the  same  shall  be  imderatood 
to  embrace  and  include  any  side  or  lateral  ditch,  or  any  drain  or  water  course  necessary 
to  secure  the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  any  main  ditch,  drain  or  water  coarse  may 
be  made:  This  act  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to,  and  include,  the  straightening  of 
streams  and  water  courses. to  which  the  same  may  be  applicable. 

Sec.  26.  The  county  commissioners  at  the  time  set  for  hearing  of  a  petition  for  the 
construction  of  a  ditch,  shall,  if  said  proposed  ditch  is  not  on  the  best  route  to  effect  the 
object  sought,  or  if  they  find  the  proposed  drainage  can  be  effected  as  well  in  connection 
with  a  ditch  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  public  highways  already  established,  or 
such  as  may  be  hereafter  required,  they  shall  proceed  to  so  establish  the  same ;  and  in 
case  said  ditch  is  proposed  upon  a  line  or  sub-division  of  secti^s  where  a  public  road 
may  be  reqnir/3d)  and  in  all  cases  whete  ditches  are  located  along  highways,  they  shall 
proceed  to  locate  the  same  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  center  of  such  highway  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  good  road  along  the  said  center,  and  the  earth  taken  from  snch  ditch  shall 
be  so  placed  upon  said  road  as  to  form  a  turnpike.  No  part  of  such  earth  shall  be  placed 
nearer  to  said  ditch  than  two  feet,  and  said  commissioners  in  locating  ditches,  shall,  in 
all  cases  as  far  as  practicable,  avoid  laying  the  same  diagonally  across  sections  or  parts 
of  sections. 

Sec.  27.  The  act  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  locating,  establishing  and  constructing 
ditches,  drains  and  water  courses,  passed  March  24, 1659,  (S.  Sc  C,  vol.  1,  p.  523,)  and  an 
act  to  provide  for  locating,  establishing  and  constructing  ditches,  drains  and  water 
courses,  passed  March.  27,  1661,  (O.  L.,  vol.  56,  p.  49,)  and  the  amendatory  act  passed 
March  20,  1867,  (Laws,  vol.  64,  p.  66,)  and  the  amendatory  act  passed  April  13,  1867 
(Laws,  vol.  64,  p.  143,)  and  the  act  passed  April  25, 1668 ;  and  the  act  passed  April  30' 
1868,  are  hereby  repealed ;  provided,  that  no  proceedings  had  under  any  law  repealed  by 
this  act  shall  be  affected  by  such  repeal,  but  all  further  proceedings  shall  be  under  and 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  26.    This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  April  12, 1871. 
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An  Act  to  amend  section  sixteen  and  repeal  section  seventeen  of  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  relating  to  Ditches,"  passed  April  12, 1871.  (O.  L.,  vol. 
68,  page  60.) 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  ihe  General  Aseemhly  of  ihe  State  of  Ohio,  That  section  sixteen 
of  the  above  entitled  act  be  amended  bo  as  to  read  as  foHoTr s : 

Section  16.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  any  ditch  open  and  in  good  repair  that  is  now 
or  may  hereafter  be  constmcted  nnder  any  laws  of  this  State,  any  two  of  resident  land 
owners  throngh  whose  land  said  ditch  passes,  may  make  their  statement  in  writing  to 
the  connty  auditor;  said  statement  shall  contain  what  repair  they  deem  necessary, 
together  with  an  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  to  clean  out  and  repair  the  same,  on 
each  tract  of  land  through  which  said  ditch  runs,  and  shf^l  Bet  forth  the  necessity  of 
cleaning  out  and  repairing  said  ditch.  Upon  receiving  said  statement  in  writing  as 
aforesaidi  signed  by  any  two  of  said  resident  land  owners,  the  county  auditor  shikll  forth- 
with appoint  one  disinterested  freeholder  of  the  county  through  which  said  ditch  passes, 
who  shall  be  sworn  to  go  upon  the  line  of  said  ditch  and  examine  the  same  carefully, 
and  make  hijs  report  in  writing  to  the  county  auditor,  fixing  the  amount  that  each  land 
owner  should  contribute  to  make  the  repair  of  said  ditch,  according  to  the  benefits 
derived ;  also,  the  amount  of  work  each  land  owner  should  be  required  to  perform  in 
repairing  said  ditch.  Upon  receiving  said  statement  in  writing,  of  said  disinterested 
freeholder  as  aforesaid,  the  county  auditor  shall  forthwith  noiify  the  owner  or  owners  of 
said  tracts  of  land  through  which  said  ditch  runs,  or  their  agents,  so  lar.as  their  resi- 
dence is  known  to  said  auditor,  directing  him,  her,  oY  them  to  clean  out  and  repair  said 
ditch  through  his,  her,  or  their  said  tract  or  tracts,  of  hioid,  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  said  notice ;  said  notice  to  be  in. writing,  and  sent  to  said  owner  or  owners  by 
mail  or  otherwise.  But  if  the  residence  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  such  tract  of 
land,  or  of  his,  her,  or  their  agent,  is  not  known  to  the  auditor,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  auditor  to  cause  to  be  posted  up  in  at  least  three  of  the  most  public  places  in  the 
township  or  townships  in  which  said  ditch  may  be  located,  written  notice  of  the  time 
required  for  the  cleaning  out  and  repair  of  said  ditch,  with  the  amount  that  will  be 
levied  against  said  tract  or  tracts  of  land.  If  the  said  ditch  shall  not  be  repaired  within 
the  time  specified,  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  said  six  months  the  county  auditor 
shall  appoint  some  disinterested  person,  a  resident  of  the  township  in  which  said-  ditch 
or  some  part  thereof  is  located,  to  examine  said  ditch  and  determine  whether  it  has  been 
cleaned  out  and  repaired  as  directed  in  said  notice.  Said  person  so  appointed  shall  go 
upon  said  ditch  and  examine  the  same,  and  shall  make  his  report  in  writing  to  the 
auditor ;  and  if  such  report  declare  the  ditch  to  be  cleaned  out  and  repaired  to  its 
original  capacity,  the  owners  of  the  land  through  which  the  ditch  is  so  cleaned  out  and 
repaired,  shall  be  discharged  from  further  obligations  under  said  application  and  notice ; 
but  if  said  ditch  is  hot  cleaned  out  and  repaired  to  its  original  capacity  on  any  of  said 
tracts  of  land  through  which  said  ditch  runs,  then  in  that  case  the  county  auditor  shall 
assess  the  amount  estimated  in  said  statement  of  said  disinterested  freeholder,  against 
said  delinquent  tract  or  tracts  of  land,  and  collect  the  same  as  other  taxes,  and  the 
county  auditor  shall  forthwith  give  notice,  and  sell  said  cleaning  out  and  repair  of  said 
ditch  to  the  lowest  bidder,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an 
amendment.  The  person  appointed  by  the  county  auditor  to  examine  said  ditch  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  two  dollars  per  day  for  his  services,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county 
treasury,  on  the  warrant  of  the  county  auditor.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
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aaditor  to  file  and  keep  in  his  offlee,  sabject  to  inspection,  all  the  papers  provided  fbr  in 
this  section. 

8ec.  2.  That  original  sections  sixteen  and  seventeen  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an 
amendment,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  firom  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  April  23, 1872. 


An  Aot  to  amend  sections  twelve  (12)  and  thirteen  (13)  of  an  act  enti- 
tled *'an  act  to  provide  for  locating,  establishing  and  constructing 
ditches,  drains  and  water-courses  in  townships,  and  to  repeal  a  certain 
act  therein  named."    (S.  &  S.,  pages  326  and  327.) 

Sbction  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Ammbly  of  (he  State  of  OMo,  That  sections 
twelve  and  thirteen  of  the  above  mentioned  act  be  amended  so  as  to  ref  d  as  follows : 

Section  12.  As  soon  as  an  appeal  shall  be  perfected  from  the  decision  of  said  town- 
ship tmstees,  all  farther  proceeding  before  them  on  said  petition  shaU  be  stayed ;  bnt  if 
no  appeal  shall  be  taken,  as  provided  for  in  the  seventh  section  of  this  act,  then  it  shall 
be  the  dnty  of  said  tmstees,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified  by  them  for  the 
opening  of  snch  ditch,  drain  or  water-coarse,  and  npon  being  satisfied  by  inspection  and 
view  that  any  section  or  sections  of  the  same  have  not  been  completed,  to  sell  snch 
work  by  snch  sections  to  the  lowest  bidders,  by  setting  up  written  or  printed  notices  of 
snch  sale  in  at  least  three  of  the  most  public  places  in  eiicli  towadhip,  specifying  the 
time  when  snch  work  shall  be  completed ;  said  notices  to  be  posted  up  for  at  least  ten 
days  before  the  day  of  sale ;  and  said  tmstees  shall  take  snch  bond  or  other  security  for 
the  performance  of  snch  work  as  they  may  deem  proper :  Provided,  that  before  the 
work  of  constracting  such  ditch  shall  be  sold  by  the  township  trustees,  said  trustees 
shall  make  a  fair  and  impartial  estimate  of  the  cost  of  said  work,  which  estimate  shall 
be  entered  upon  the  Journal  containing  a  record  of  their  proceedings ;  and  said  work 
shall  not  be  sold  for  any  sum  exceeding  twenty  per  cent,  above  said  estimate ;  and  said 
trustees  shall  also  make  a  fair  and  Just  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  costs  made  in  all 
such  proceedings,  to  be  paid  by  each  person  interested  in  such  proposed  ditch,  drain  or 
water-course,  and  collect  and  pay  out  the  same  in  conformity  with  such  estimate ;  and 
they  are  hereby  authorized  to  bring  suit  before  any  Justice  of  the  peace  for  the  amount 
so  assessed  against  any  person ;  and  the  journal  containing  the  record  of  their  proceed- 
ings, or  a  certified  copy  thereftom,  shall  be  prima  facie  evi^nce  of  such  indebtedness. 
No  order  for  the  opening  or  sale  of  such  ditch,  or  any  part  thereof^  shall  be  made,  until 
the  full  (^nount  of  such  compensation  for  land  appropriated  shall  have  been  paid. 

Section  13.  Immediately  after  the  sale  of  any  such  sections  or  parts  of  sections,  as 
provided  for  in  the  twelfth  section  of  this  act,  said  trustees  shaU  certify  to  the  auditor 
of  the  county  the  amount  each  section  sold  for,  adding  the  proportionate  amount  of 
cost  and  expenses  of  snch  sale,  together  with  a  correct  description  of  each  piece  of 
land ;  and  said  auditor  shaU  place,  the  same  on  the  duplicate,  to  be  collected  as  other 
state  and  county  taxes  are  coUected :  Provided,  ho  wever,  that  no  such  taxes  shaU  be 
placed  npon  the  duplicate,  until  said  work  be  completed  to  the  satisfaction  and  accept- 
ance of  said  trustees,  and  that  &ct  certified  to  the  auditor  by  said  trustees.  As  soon  aa 
such  work  shall  be  completed  in  conformity  with  snch  sale,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
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Badd  tnisteeSy  said  tmstees  shall  certify  the  amount  due  to  each  person  to  the  auditor  of 
the  county,  and  said  auditor  shall  draw  orders  for  the  payment  of  such  amount  out  of 
the  county  treasury :  Provided,  that  any  person  interested  may  pay  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  money  and  proportionate  share  of  cost  and  expenses  as  aforesaid^  to  said 
trustees,  at  any  time  before  the  same  are  charged  on  the  duplicate,  to  be  paid  by  said 
trustees  to  the  purchaser  of  such  section  or  sections  respectively. 

Sec.  2.    Original  sections  twelve  and  thirteen  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.    This  act  shall  take  efifeot  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  March  13, 1873. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


No.  ctfVole. 

Agricnltiire  and  Domestic  Animals I 

Agriculture  of  Lorain  Co 1 

^*             Massachusetts 19 

AnnalesDe  La  Societe  d' Agriculture  De  Lyon 7 

Annals  of  Science 1 

Agriculture  of  Maine 20 

American  Kitchen  Qardener 1 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery 15k 

American  Almanac 3 

A  Treatise  on  Com^  Cobbett's 1 

American  Forest  Trees 1 

American  Archives ^ 9 

Analyse  Societe  Boyale  Mans 1 

Agricultural  Chemistry  (Anderson) 1 

American  Cattle  (Allen) 1 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants 1 

A  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England 2 

Agricultural  Chemistry .-. 1 

American  Turf  Register  and  Sporting  Magazine,  b^t^nniug  1829 15 

American  Aldemey  or  Jersey  Herd  Book 1 

Ayrshire  Herd  Book 3 

American  Devon  Herd  Book  ..%. , 3 

American  Short-Horn  Herd  Book 11 

American  Cattle  Doctor 1 

Burmeister's  Manual  of  Entomology 1 

Blodget's  Climatology  of  the  United  States 1 

Bousingault's  Bural  Economy 1 

British  Grasses  and  Sedges : 1 

British  Grasses  (Lowe) 1 

Bulletin  De  L'Academie  Royale  des  Sciences 3 

British  Rural  Sports 1 

Bulletin  Des  Sciences 3 

Bulletin  Des  Seances  De  LaClasse  Des  Sciences 2 

Bulletin  De  La  Sojoiete  Royale  Danoise  Des  Sciences 1 

Verbandlungen  f ur  Mahr^  und  Schlesien 1 

y erbandlungen  des  Zoologisch  BotanischedVereines 1 

Bulletin  De  La  Societe  D'AgriculturCi  Sciences  et  Arts  De  La  Sartha 1 

Bulletin  De  Agriculture,  Sciences  et  Arts 6 

Bradly's  Agricola  Husbandry 1 

Verbandlungen  Forste  Section  fur  Mahren  und  Schlesien 1 

British  Timber  Trees 1 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Report 11 

Compl^tQ  Farmer  and  Gardener 1 

Chemistry  of  the  Four  Seasons 1 

Chaptal's  Agricultural  Chemistry 1 

Cranberry  Culture 1 

Chemical  Field  Lectures 1 

Colman's  Practical  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy 1 

Carpenter's  Vegetable  Physiology 1 

Chemistry  of  Common  Life  (Johnston) 2 

"            Food  and  the  Motion  of  the  Juices  (Liebig) 1 

Country  Gentleman's  Magazine 5 
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No.  of  Vols. 


Cattle  and  Cattle  Breeding 

CycloptBdia  of  the  NataralScienoee 

"  Agricalture  (J.  C.  Mortotf s) 

Cattle :  Their  Breeds,  Management  and  D^eases. . 

jCoates's  Herd  Book 

polman's Practical Agricnltare 

Cartis's  Entomology ,.f-w-,..  ...-..--- 

(Diptera  of  NortH  America  .- 

l)rury'4  Exotic  Entomology . . .  i . , .  -  r  -  -•-  - ..,-.-.  r- 

pomestic  Animals  ofQreM  Britain I .... . 

jDiseases  in  the  Am.  Stable/ Fiel<!y  and  Farm- Yard. 

t>rainage  Des  Torres  Arables .. ...' .'.M 

jDraina^e  Irrigations  Engrais  Llqaides 

Domestic  Animals  (Allen) .'.1 .'J..,.. 

Pocnments  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission 

Don's  Gardenef^s  Dictionary  .-.....'.'..-. J . .  - 

Dana's  Mineralogy  ...... ^. .,...,,. ^.... .Ik, 

Elements'  of  Agricnltnre 

very Xady  her  own  Flower  Gardener i . . 

ntnee  and  Awards  of  Ohio  State  Fairs , . 

jBlements  of  Agriculture,  Chemistry  imd  Geology  ^ 
""lijfhth  CensiTB  of  the  United  States  .*..----. 

Ipisodes  of  Insect  Life  . 


I 


Eighty  Tears  Progress  of  the  United  States ^v . 

English  Cyclopa^a  of  Natural  History ', . 

^iWentary  Course  of  Botany 

jElementsof  Meteorology.^ -.•.. 

JBlements  of  Aigriculture.. ,.,,., .i ..". 

Florist  i^d Pomologist  I.'. .-. .-.. 

Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry  (Liebig)  Hi 1... 


jFish  and  Fisliing 

Farm  Drainage  (French) ^.J..* 

^int  on  Grasses... .".' 1..... .,.. ... 

Farmer's  Magazine n .*  . 

Fruit,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden 

Family  Kitchen  Gardener -*--- 

Field's  Pear  Culture.--. ', ^ 

Cntbush's  Chemidbry « 

Grape  Grower's  Guide 

Geology  of  New  Hampshire 

"  Ohio- 

Gardener's  Chronicle :.... 

Giomale  Delli  B.  Institute  Lombarde.....^..  ...^ >.  ... 

Sitzun^berichte  der  Physicidischmedieinischen  Gesellschaft. .. 
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Yoang's  Agriculture  of  Lincoln 1 

"                  "             Suffolk • 1 

"       Survey  of  Essex.... 2 

*'        Agriculture <. «...« 26 

"       Tour 2 
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Mi'.  James  BnckinghAniy  Treasurer  of  the  State  Board  for  several  yeats,  and  President 
in  1872,  kindly  presented  the  Board  one  copy  of  vol.  3  of  the  American  Devon  Herd 
Book,: and  also  the  15. volumes  of  the  American  Torf  Begister. 

There  are  many  volumes  of  serials,  not  bound,  which  are  not  included  in  this  list. 
Neither  are  the  foreign  exchanges,  unbound,  included.  A  fire  occurred  in  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  State  Board  in  the  State  House,  caused  by  a  piece'  of  pine  wood  having 
been  substituted  for  brick  by  the  builder  of  the  regist^tr,  by  which  ffre  several  hnndred 
volumes  of  bound  books  and  several  hundred  volumes  of  exchiiiges  were  destroyed. 
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FIETH  ANNUAIi  EEPORT 


OP    THE 


OHIO  STATE  HOETICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1871. 


Officers  of  the  Society  for  1871  i^Presidenty  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  Cinciimati ; 
Vice  Preaidentj  G.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware;  Secretary,  M.  B.  Bateham,  Paineeville; 
TreamreTj  Dr,  J.  W.  Dunham,  Collamer. 

Members  of  the  Ad  Interim  Committee,  with  the  above  Offioem ;— D.  C.  Richmond,  San- 
dnskyj  L.  Wbltz,  Wilmington;  W.  F.  Hbikbs,  Dayton;  K.  L.  Wood,  Smithfield. 
[For  List  of  Offioers  and  Members  for  1872,  see  last  page.] 


SUMMER  EXCURSION  OP  THE  SOCIETY,  AMONG  THE  VINE- 
YARDS OF  CUYAHOGA  AND  LORAIN  COUNTIES. 

The  annnal  excnrsion  of  the  society,  for  the  inspection  of  vineyards, 
was  held  Angast  8th,  in  accordance  with  a  published  programme,  and 
embraced  all  the  principal  vineyards  aloDg  the  lake  shore  in  Cuyahoga 
county,  from  Euclid  Ridge  and  Collamer,  at  the  east,  to  Rockport  and 
Dover  Bay  at  the  west,  including  not  less  than  a  thousand  acres  of  bear- 
ing vines.  The  weather  was  delightful,  and  most  of  the  vineyards  were 
IB 
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in  fine  condition,  with  the  prospect  of  a  very  abandant  crop  of  frait  In 
fact  the  common  belief  was,  that  the  yines  were  too  heavily  laden  for  the 
crop  to  ripen  perfectly  and  not  injorionsly  affect  their  health. 

The  party  assigned  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  territory  to  be  inspec- 
ted, consisted  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  the  Treasurer,  a  chaplain, 
and  quite  a  number  of  experts.  They  commenced  their  pleasant  labors 
early  in  the  morning,  on  the  bold  northern  summit  of  Euclid  ridge,  where 
is  the  finest  yiew  of  lake  and  landscape  to  be  fouud  in  Northern  Ohio, 
and  here  a  veteran  grape-grower,  Louis  Harms,  formerly  of  Pnt-in-Bay, 
has  a  most  promising  vineyard  of  fourteen  acres^Delaware,  Norton's 
Virginia,  Ives,  Concord,  Catawba,  and  other  varieties,  four  and  five  years 
old,  and  laden  with  fruit  in  the  most  healthy  condition,  some  of  it  begin- 
ning to  ripen.  Adjoining  this  are  the  vineyards  of  E.  P.  Haskell  and  H. 
Avery,  five  or  six  acres  each,  mostly  Catawba,  and  all  quite  healthy  and 
fruitful. 

The  soil  of  this  ridge  is  a  strong  clayey  loam,  abounding  with  shale, 
affording  the  best  nutriment  for  grape  vines,  while  the  elevation,  expo- 
sure and  dryness  secure  exemption  from  the  diseases  incident  to  low  and 
level  localities. 

This  ridge  extends  through  CoUamer,  and  along  its  beautiful  slope.  The 
party  visited  next  the  vineyard  of  B.  P.  Yorce ;  eight  acres  Catawba, 
Concord  and  Delaware  five  years  planted,  in  fine  condition  and  fruit 
abundant.  Then  that  of  Mrs.  Dille  &  Sous,  six  or  eight  acres,  also  bear- 
ing a  fine  crop,  though  not  so  well  trained  and  cultivated. 

Then  going  a  mile  or  so  southward  and  passing  several  vineyards,  we 
came  to  that  of  Dr.  Dunham,  the  Treasurer.  Part  of  this  was  planted 
some  fourteen  years  ago,  and  has  been  noted  for  the  uniform  ripeness  and 
excellence  of  its  fruit,  (Catawba)  and  the  younger  portion,  higher  up  the 
ridge,  though  not  as  yet  so  luxuriant  in  growth,  is  equally  healthful,  and 
as  productive,  for  its  age.  Here,  too,  Mr.  Searls  has  a  very  promising  and 
productive  vineyard,  well  cultivated  and  bearing  a  fine  crop  of  Catawba, 
Concord  and  lona — the  last  more  than  usually  thrifty  and  beautiful. 

The  vineyard  of  Oeorge  Leick,  about  twenty  acres,  deserves  spedal 
attention,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  varieties  of  grapes  it  con- 
tains. Along  with  Catawba,  Concord,  Ives,  Norton'  and  Delaware,  are 
long  trellises  of  the  various  numbers  of  Roger  Hybrids^  also  Martha, 
Black  Hawk  and  many  others,  most  of  them  growing  and  bearing  well, 
but  some  of  the  Sogers  especially  showing  a  little  mildew  or  rot.  The 
vineyards  of  Messrs.  Saxton,  Hall,  McCroskey,  and  several  others  at 
CoUamer,  were  visited  by  a  portion  of  the  party,  and  reported  as  being 
in  good  condition,  with  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop. 

Passing  rapidly  through  the  city  to  the  west  side,  and  thence  by  tlie 
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Rocky  Biver  Bailroad^  three  or  four  milees  we  stopped  at  the  grounds  of 
Messrs.  Marshall  &  Lower^  and  were  soon  joined  by  a  party  who  had 
come  from  Dover,  and  some  from  Avon  Point  in  Lorain  county,  having 
been  appointed  by  the  society  to  inspect  the  large  vineyards  in  those  sec- 
tions^ Dinner  was  generously  fbmished  to  the  visitors  at  the  houses  of 
Captain  Spalding,  S.  B.  Marshall  and  Lower,  and  free  tickets  were  given 
to  all  by  the  railroad  company. 

After  dinner  the  number  of  visitors  was  increased  by  parties  arriving 
from  all  directions^  and  by  advice  they  divided  off  in  companies,  and  all 
found  pleasant  and  instructive  occupation  in  visiting  the  numerous  vine- 
yards and  fruit-gardens  along  the  '<  Detroit  Boad^  and  lake  shore  for  a 
couple  of  miles. 

Among  the  best  of  these  are  the  grounds  of  8.  B.  Marshall,  embracing 
a  fine  young  pear  orchard,  laden  with  fruit,  as  well  as  a  couple  of  small 
vineyards  in  a  fine  state  of  bearing,  and  eschibiting  many  varieties,  some 
of  them  quite  new.  Mr.  Lower  has  a  very  thrifty  and  productive  vine^ 
yard  adjoining,  but  his  chief  attention  is  given  to  a  milk  dairy.  Captain 
J.  fc^palding  has  a  large  vineyard,  consisting  of  many  varieties^  and  mostly 
inSftne  condition,  promising  a  full  <»*op  of  fruit 

The  grounds  of  Mr.  F.  B.  £lliott  weno  v«ry  attrarttve^  o^ng  to  the 
number  of  quite  new  grapes  and  other  fruits  which  he  is  testing,  and 
were  shown  to  the  visitors.  The  vineyard  of  3.  A.  Harris  &  Sons,  on  the 
lake  shore,  was  inspected  with  much  interest,  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  varieties  it  contains,  and  the  excellence  of  the  samples  of  grapes  ex- 
hibited by  him  at  the  State  Fairs^  Begret  was  expressed  that  Mr.  H. 
was  not  present,  and  much  commendation  of  the  location  and  culture  of 
his  vineyard  and  the  health  aad  productiveness  of  the  vines— as  was  also 
the  case  with  the  vineyard  of  Mr%  Brooks,  and  a  number  of  others  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  greatest  fault  noticed  here  and  elsewhere  this  season 
is  that  of  allowing  too  heavy  a  crop  to  remain  on  the  vines,  especially 
where  the  growth  is  not  very  thrifly,  or  the  age  sufficient  to  allow  of  the 
ripening  oi  such  burden  without  injury. 

One  party  of  visitors  took  a  drive  westward  to  the  grounds  of  the  Hall 
Brothers,  where,  besides  many  acres  of  raspberries,  strawberries,  etc.,  is  . 
a  promising  young  vineyard  of  five  or  six  acres  dose  on  to  tiie  Iftke 
shore,  the  soil  and  location  like  that  of  Mr.  Harris.  Nearly  adjoining,  are 
young  vineyards  belonging  to  Collins  French  and  Mr.  Hall,  which  are 
doing  well.  But  all  of  these  will  be  likely  to  need  some  more  of  the 
dndn  l^es  which  are  made  in  abundance  on  the  premises.  Southward  a 
mile  or  so,  away  from  the  lake,  is  the  beautiful  vineyard  of  Mr.  Colbom, 
six  or  eight  acres  of  ftall  bearing  age,  mostly  Catawba  and  Concord,  and 
a  model  of  neatness  in  culture  and  training.    But  from  some  cause  not 
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easily  discovered,  the  fruit  shows  considerable  rot  and  mildew,  especially 
where  the  vines  are  the  most  thrifty  and  the  soil  a  little  moist. 

At  the  residence  and  grounds  of  Prof.  Kirtland,  all  natarally  found 
much  gratification,  especially  in  seeing  this  venerable  and  much  esteemed 
pioneer  of  horticulture,  apparently  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  enjoy- 
ing, as  ever,  a  lively  chat  with  old  friends  among  his  acres  of  beautiful 
trees,  flowers  and  fruits. 

At  half-past  Ave  o'clock  the  company  took  the  cars  again^  and  a  short 
ride  landed  them  at  the  spacious  Cliff  House  at  Bocky  Biver,  where  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  was  provided  for  the  guests,  numbering  about 
one  hundred,  by  the  fruit  growers  and  other  citizens  of  Bockport  town- 
ship, especially  the  residents  of  the  Detroit  road, 

A  public  meeting  convened  in  the  ball  room  up  stairs  for  an  hour  be- 
fore the  supper,  with  Qt.  W.  Oampbejl,  Esq.,  Vice  President  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  in  the  chair.  Begret  was  expressed  that  Dr.  J.  A. 
Warder,  the  popular  President  of  the  Society,  was  absent,  being  on  an 
excursion  to  Colorado.  Beports  were  made  respecting  the  condition  of 
the  vineyards  and  prospects  of  the  grape  crop  in  the  different  sections 
visited  by  persons  present. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Johnson  and  Mr.  E.  Boyd  reported  for  Lorain  county  that 
the  crop  at  Sheffteld,  Avon  Point  and  Dover  Bay,  like  most  other  places 
of  the  shore,  was  very  abundant,  and  more  free  from  disease  than  ever 
before  known  at  this  time,  the  only  danger  being  from  an  excess  of  fruit 
on  vinos.  Mr.  Lowry,  of  Berlin,  gave  a  similar  report  for  Erie  county, 
and  said  the  lona  and  other  new  varieties,  as  well  as  the  old  standard 
sorts,  were  doing  well. 

Col.  Bichmond  of  Sandusky,  being  obliged  to  leave  before  this  stage 
of  the  meeting,  sent  a  report  to  the  Secretary  as  follows : 

At  Avon  Point. — ^According  to  instructions,  I  proceeded  to  Elyria 
on  the  9th  of  August ;  whence,  through  the  politeness  of  McClellea  & 
Son,  Mr.  Lowry  and  myself  were  kindly  conveyed  to  Avon  Point,  where 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  about  two  hundred  acres  of  vineyards  in 
full  bearing,  with  a  remarkably  fine  crop  of  Catawbas,  which  promised  to 
be  of  superior  quality.  Scarcely  any  leaf  mildew  was  seen ;  none  at  all 
in  many  vineyards.  Foliage  on  all  varieties  remarkably  healthy,  with 
very  little  rot  to  be  found,  and  none  at  *all  in  many  vineyards.  Fruit 
quite  forward.  I  found,  on  inquiry  and  from  the  general  appearance  of 
the  soil,  that  they  had  not  in  this  section  the  heavy  rains  we  had  ex- 
perienced at  the  islands  and  the  vicinity  of  Sandnsky  early  in  August, 
which  injured  our  vineyards. 

Avon  Point  extends  well  out  into  the  lake,  which  makes  it  a  favorable 
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location  for  the  vineyard.  The  soil  may  be  called  a  rather  poor,  stiff  clay 
with  a  level  surface,  requiring  to  be  well  underdrained  to  make  good 
vineyard  land.  The  people  understand  this  matter,  for  they  generally 
underdrain  this  level  land  before  attempting  to  set  out  a  vineyard.  This, 
I  think,  with  the  favorable  location,  is  the  secret  of  their  success.  The 
vineyards  were  very  well  cultivated.  The  vines  generally  trellisedy  and 
all  trained  on  the  renewal  system,  mostly  in  good  order ;  summer  i^nming 
well  done.  In  some  cases  too  much  wood  is  left,  and  vines  overbearing, 
a  fault  common  in  this  country,  but  well  understood  in  Europe,  where 
they  have  had  so  much  more  experience,  and  know  better  than  to  let  their 
vineyards  overbear. 

H.  Moore's  vineyard  was  worthy  of  notice,  from  the  fact  of  his  good 
judgment  in  thinning  out  his  grapes,  leaving  the  vineyard  in  good  order 
for  next  year's  crop. 

DovEE  Bat. — On  the  next  day  we  proceeded  to  Dover  Bay,  i>as8ing 
many  fine  vineyards  on  the  road.  Stopping  at  the  Dover  Bay  Company's 
large  vineyard  (their  agent  absent)  we  found  it  in  fine  order,  well 
trellised  and  under  good  cultivation,  but  with  more  or  less  leaf  mildew 
on  most  varieties ;  even  the  Clinton  being  troubled  both  with  rot  and  mil- 
dew, which  is  very  remarkable.  There  was  a  little  rot  amobg  th<^ 
Catawbas,  in  places. 

This  general  overbearing,  I  think,  will  result  in  great  injury  to  the 
vine,  especially  on  this  kind  of  soil.  Probably  this  vineyard  has  been 
injured  before  in  this  way.  Although  the  location  is  favorable,  the  soil 
appears  in  places  to  be  rather  too  sandy  for  some  varieties.  This  com- 
pany has  considerable  new  vineyard  not  yet  in  bearing,  which  looks 
thriving  and  shows  good  management. 

J.  Cahoon  cultivates  a  large  number  of  varieties,  some  of  them  of 
superior  quality.  He  is  a  beginner,  and,  like  most  of  that  class,  has  left 
too  much  wood,  and  his  Catawbas  were  overbearing  badly.  The  crop  of 
grapes  was  immense  j  they  cannot  ripen  well,  and  must  injure  the  vines. 
The  location  and  soil  are  both  good,  but  not  sufficiently  underdrained. 

Mr.  Weltz,  of  Clinton  county,  reported  that  the  grape  crop  was  almost 
a  failure  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  owing  to  the  injury  done  to 
the  vines  by  the  severe  frost  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  the  rotting  of  the 
fruit  since.  In  some  localities*  the  Delaware  and  Ives  varieties  especially 
were  showing  fair  crops  in  the  central  and  southeastern  counties. 

The  Secretary  said  he  had  recently  visited  quite  a  number  of  vineyards 
along  the  lake  shore  eastward  as  far  as  Dunkirk  and  Fredonia,  and  found 
the  vines  generally  healthy  and  bearing  an  immense  crop  of  fruit,  with,  a 
little  more  of  mildew  and  rot  than  in  this  section,  but  not  enongb.  to 
materially  lessen  the  crop.    He  also  had  received  from  Lockport  and 
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Hammondsport,  K  Y.,  similar  reports  of  the  grape  crop  in  those  sections, 
bat  time  would  not  allow  of  their  being  read. 

DISCUSSION  ON  NEW  YABIETIBS 

then  occupied  a  little  time,  but  did  not  elicit  much  that  was  worthy  of 
reporting.  Mr.  Elliott  hoped  the  speakers  would  mention  the  condition 
of  such  of  the  new  varieties  as  they  possess,  or  have  seen  in  bearing. 
He  spoke  favorably  of  the  Walter,  Groton,  lona,  Eumelan,  Alvey,  and 
a  number  of  other  new  sorts,  but  advised  no  one  to  plant  largely  of  them 
till  more  could  be  learned  as  to  their  habits  of  growth,  etc. 

A  call  to  supper  caused  a  speedy  adjournment,  and  closed  up  this  part 
of  the  exercises.  But  the  excellence  of  the  refttiat  prompted  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  good  people  who  provided  it,  which  was  carried  by  accla- 
mation. 

See  remarks  by  Mr.  Campbell,  and  reports  of  the  grape  crop  in  Erie 
county,  and  on  the  Islands,  in  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting,  a 
few  pages  onward. 

FBXnTS  AT  THE  NOBTHEBN  OHIO  FAIE. 

At  the  Northern  Ohio  Fair,  in  GleveLwd,  Sept.  13  to  15,  there  was  a 
fine  show  of  fruits,  mostly  the  products  of  the  lake  shore ;  but  owing  to 
the  rule  of  the  association  preventing  exhibiters  from  putting  their  names 
on  the  dishes,  for  fear  of  biasing  the  judges,  it  was  difficult  for  any  one 
to  learn  from  whence  they  came ;  and  as  no  authentic  report  of  the 
award  was  publislied,  the  exhibiters  golb  little  credit  for  their  fruits  and 
labor.  The  fsir  was  a  little  too  early  for  the  perfect  ripeness  of  grapes, 
as  the  season  was  rather  cool.  Still  the  display  of  this  fruit  was  re- 
markably fine.  Of  pears,  too,  there  was  a  very  fine  show,  mostly  from 
the  vicinity  of  Cleveland.  The  finest  apples  were  from  Lucas  and  Wood 
counties — and  the  best  peaches  fh>m  Lake  county. 

THE  OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 

This  was  held  at  Springfield,  Sept.  26th-28th,  and  owing  to  the  liberal 
premiums  offered  for  fruits,  and  the  specie  efforts  of  members  of  this 
society,  there  was  a  larger  and  better  display  of  fruits  than  was  ever 
before  seen  in  Ohio ;  although  the  season  was  not  generally  a  favorable 
one,  especially  for  apples  and  peaches,  and  the  weather  at  the  time  was 
uncomfortably  cold  and  rainy  at  the  first  All  the  tables  in  the  large 
hall  were  densely  filled,  and  much  firuit  brought  for  exhibition  was  not 
unpacked  for  want  of  room. 
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The  number  of  plates  or  dishes  of  firait  upon  the  table  was  nearly  three 
thousand — as  follows : 

1,920  plates  of  apples ;  320  plates  of  pears ;  100  plates  of  peaches ;  350 
plates  of  grapes  and  40  baskets  of  quinces,  apples  and  pears,  besides 
i^umerous  barrelsi  boxes  and  baskets,  that  were  not  unpacked  for  want 
of  room  on  the  tables. 

The  apples  were  mostly  of  fine  appearance,  especially  those  from  the 
southwestern  portions  of  the  State,  where  the  crop  was  better  this  year 
than  usual,  and  the  winter  varieties  ripen  earlier  than  in  the  more  north- 
em  sections.  The  most  extensive  collections  of  apples  and  pears  were 
from  the  northwest,  but  many  of  the  finest  lots  were  grown  in  the  central 
and  southwestern  sections,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  premiums  awarded. 

The  display  of  grapes  was  not  so  remarkable  for  the  amount  as  for  the 
excellence  of  the  fruit,  and  the  large  number  of  fine  varieties.  Almost 
every  one  of  the  new  varieties  that  have  been  described  and  disseminated 
as  deserving  of  cultivation,  was  to  be  seen  on  the  tables.  Most^of  the 
large  collections  and  finest  specimens  of  grapes  were  from  the  lake  shore 
vineyards  in  the  counties  of  Erie,  Lorain  and  Cuyahoga. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Harris,  of  Cleveland,  took  the  largest  number  of  premiums. 
L.  W.  Todd,  of  Berlin,  and  —  Cahoon,  o^  Berlio,  were  also  successful 
competitors.  The  finest  display  of  pears  was  by  S.  B.  Marshall,  of  Cleve- 
land, but  many  others  also  gained  red  cards  with  their  firnit.  The  time 
of  the  fair  was  too  late  for  a  good  show  of  peaches,  but  Mr.  Bateham,  of 
Painesville,  exhibited  fifteen  varieties,  and  took  the  largest  share  of 
premiums.  Mr.  H.  G.  Tryon,  of  Willoughby,  had  a  dozen  varieties,  and 
received  the  next  honors. 

An  exhibition  of  fruits,  vogetables,  grain,  etc.,  from  Kansas,  was  a 
very  attractive  feature  of  the  show  in  the  fruit  hall,  and  reflected  much 
credit  on  this  young  State,  which  seems  likely  to  outstrip  most  of  the 
sisterhood  in  rapidity  of  settlement  and  development 

A  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  was  held  as  usual  on 
Wednesday  evening  of  the  week  of  the  Pair,  and  quite  a  variety  of  new 
grapes  and  other  fruits  were  examined  and  discussed,  but  nothing  reaUy 
new  or  of  special  interest  was  elicited.  The  new  varieties  which  were 
presented  for  premiums  or  for  examination,  were  either  not  new  or  not 
in  proper  condition,  or  had  not  been  sufficiently  tested  for  their  character 
to  be  correctly  judged,  or  else  they  were  deemed  unworthy  of  commend- 
ation. 

Several  items  of  business  were  taken  up  and  disposed  of;  among  them 
the  reception  of  invitations  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
in  December.    Invitations  were  given  for  Zanesville  and  for  Milford,  but 
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some  of  the  members  express  a  wish  that  the  meeting  might  be  held  at 
Mansfield,  Massillon  or  Mt.  Vernon,  or  some  other  central  place  where  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  had  not  been  held,  and  thns  the  people  would  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  Society  and  its  work.  But  in  the  absence  of 
any  invitation  from  such  towns,  the  one  from  Milford  seemed  to  find  the 
most  favor,  and  after  some  discussion  the  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  oflScers  of  the  Society  for  them  to  arrange  the  place  and  time  of  meet- 
ing and  send  a  programme  to  the  members.  President  Warder  announced 
that  he  should  necessarily  be  absent  from  the  State  during  the  month  of 
December;  whereupon  it  was  resolved  that  the  annual  meeting  be  held  the 
latter  part  of  November. 
Adjourned. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY,   HELD  AT  MILFORD, 
CLERMONT  COUNTY,  NOV.  22d,  23d,  24th,  1871. 

Clermont  county  embraces  over  ten  thousand  acres  of  orchards — apple 
and  peach — and  hundreds  of  acres  devoted  to  berries  and  other  small 
fruits  5  hence,  as  was  expected,  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  practical 
fruit-growers  at  this  meeting,  although  the  number  of  persons  *froni 
distant  parts  of  the  State  was  not  large. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  handsome  new  school  building, 
which  was  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion  by  the  citizens.  At  11 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  president  Warder,  called  the  assembly  to  order,  and  the 
following  committees  were  appointed  for  the  meeting : 

On  BiL8in€88—G.  W.  Campbell,  of  Delaware ;  W.  J.  Townsend,  of  Zanes 
ville,  and  Thos.  Paxton,  of  Loveland. 

On  Membership — ^Thos.  K.  Biggs,  M.  N.  Megrue  and  Wm.  B.  Mears. 

On  Fruits — L.  Weltz,  Wilmington  j  James  Edgerton,  Barnesville ;  N. 
Ohmer,  Daytop,   and  L.  Finch,  Indian  Hill. 

On  Yegetables-^J).  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky;  F.  Gatch,  Milford,  and 
J.  W.  Mumma,  Montgomery  county. 

On  Nominations— Judge  Phillips,  Berlin ;  Dr.  Scott,  Chillicothe ;  W.  J. 
Townsend,  Zanesville;  J.  M.  Gatch,  Clermont  county;  and  Leo  Weltz, 
Wilmington. 

After  a  little  time  devoted  to  general  conversation,  the  Business  Com- 
mittee reported  that  the  programme  for  the  afternoon  of  that  day  would 
be :  Report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  doings  of  the  Society  since  the 
last  annual  meeting ;  reports  from  delegates  to  meetings  of  societies  in 
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other  States  ;  reports  from  local  societies  in  Ohio.    In  the  evening  would 
be  the  annual  address  of  President  Warder,  with  other  speeches,  &c. 

APTEBNOON  SESSION. 

Secretary  Bateham  made  a  report  of  the  meetings  and  doings  of  the 
Society  for  the  year,  speaking  of  the  summer  meeting  and  excursion  among 
the  vineyards  and  orchards  of  the  Lake  Shore;  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Fair 
at  Cleveland,  and  the  State  Fair  at  Springfield ;  as  already  given  in  the 
preceding  pages  of  this  report. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Campbell,  as  delegate  from  this  society  to  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  at  Eichmond,  last  September,  and  also 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  the  same 
month,  made  an  interesting  report,  which  will  be  found  a  few  pages 
onward. 

President  Warder,  by  request,  gave  a  brief  account  of  a  tour  made  by 
him  to  Colorado,  the  past  summer,  with  a  party  of  editors  and  horticul- 
turists. 

Prof.  Orton,  of  the  Stat«  Geological  Corps,  being  present,  and  not  able 
to  remain  till  another  day,  by  request,  favored  the  meeting  with  a  half 
hour's  lecture  on  the  soils  of  Clermont  county.  His  remarks  were  full 
of  interesting  facts  and  suggestions  of  practical  value,  and  were  listened 
to  with  marked  attention.  He  was  requested  to  write  out  the  substance 
of  his  lecture  for  publication  in  the  transactions  of  the  society,  but  most 
of  it  is'  contained  in  his  essay  on  soils,  given  in  the  Agricultural  Report, 
of  which  this  is  an  appendix. 

Reports  of  Local  Societies  and  Ad  Interim  reports  from  members  of 
the  committee,  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon.  Most  of  these 
will  be  found  a  few  pages  onward. 

Adjourned  till  7  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  large  hall  was  well  filled  in  the  evening,  a  large  portion  of  the 
audience  being  composed  of  ladies. 

The  exercises  began  with  a  song  from  the  Milford  Glee  Club,  followed 
with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wamock,  of  Milford. 

After  another  song,  there  was  an  address  of  welcome  by  Rev.  T.  J. 
Melish,  of  the  Journal  and  Messenger,  Cincinnati,  a  resident  of  Milford. 

We  have  room  only  for  the  following  extracts  from  this  admirable 
address : 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELOOMB. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlescen  : — I  esteem  it  both  an  honor  and  a  pleasure 
to  have  been  chosen  by  my  fellow-citizens  to  present  to  yon  their  hearty 
welcome  to  Milford,  and  to  join  with  them  in  saying  that  we  feel  that 
yon  have  honored  as  in  coming.  We  consider  yonr  Society  one  of  the 
most  beneficient  agencies  in  promoting  the  temporal  happiness  of  man- 
kind. It  has  been  said  that  he  is  a  public  benefiEU^tor  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  grew  before.  Certainly  in  a  much 
higher  sense  are  they  benefactors,  who  fill  our  houses  and  gardens  with 
beautiful  flowers,  and  load  our  tables  with  luscious  fruit 

Your  circular  states  that  in  selecting  Milford  as  the  place  of  your 
meeting,  you  deemed  it  flt  because  Clermont  county,  and  especially 
Miami  township,  in  which  you  now  are,  is  among  the  finest  fruit  re- 
gions in  the  State  of  Ohio.  This  is  pre-eminently  so.  You  are  to-night 
on  the  border  of  one  of  Ohio's  most  beautiful  gardens.  Miami  town- 
ship, which  stretches  from  the  East  Fork,  south  of  Milford,  up  to  Love- 
land,  and  back  some  five  or  six  miles  from  the  Miami  river,  is  the  favorite 
home  of  the  peach,  that  chef  Wceuvre  of  nature,  in  which  she  exhausted 
all  her  skill  and  left  no  more  behind.  Past  this  school  house,  night  and 
day  during  the  season,  goes  a  perpetual  procession  of  loaded  wains,  filling 
the  air  with  delicious  fragrance.  Mr.  Jacob  Wainwright,  one  of  our 
practical  and  largest  frnit  growers,  told  me  that  in  one  year  he  had  sold 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  froit  trees,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
has  been  set  out  in  this  township. 

I  came  out  here  nearly  six  years  ago,  a  city  editor  and  business  man, 
with  blood  carbonized  by  Cincinnati  smoke,with  nervous  system  depressed, 
appetite  nearly  gone,  brain  energy  acting  fitfully,  like  a  lamp  whose  wick 
scarcely  touches  the  oil ;  in  short,  looking  onward,  with  Christian  resig- 
nation, to  joining  the  innumerable  caravan  moving  to  the  pale  realms  of 
shade,  at  no  distant  day.  After  trying  the  virtues  of  homeopathic 
pillules,  eclectic  tonics,  and  allopathic  drastics,  the  good  doctors,  sensible 
at  last,  suggested  country  air.  I  came,  saw,  and  conquered  health, 
oxygenated  my  blood,  and  restored  nervous  energy.  So,  on  the  whole, 
I  agree  with  the  man  who  said :  <<Man  made  the  town,  God  made  the 
country.^    1  thank  God  for  the  country. 

After  relating  in  a  very  humorous  style,  several  of  his  failures  in  hor- 
ticultural affairs,  the  speaker  concluded  as  follows : 
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Bat,  after  all,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  live  in  the  country ;  to  get  outside 
of  the  city's  smoke,  where  you  can  breathe  the  fresh  oxygen,  as  it  comes 
pure  and  sweet  from  Gk>d's  own  laboratory ;  to  come  into  daily  communion 
with  nature;  to  be  obliged  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to  make  the 
train,  and  so  behold  the  grandest  sight  of  all,  the  golden  glories  of  the 
morning,  when  « 

"  The  trembling  pulses  of  the  dawn 

Fill  with  faint  gold  the  violet  skies. 
And  on  the  moist  day-smitten  lawn 

The  peace  of  morning  lies/' 

And  what  comparison  is  there  between  the  songs  of  imprisoned  birds 
in  painted  city  cages,  and  that  magnificent  choir  of  feathered  songsters 
which  make  our  summer  woods  ring  with  celestial  melody  I  when 

**  From  Nature's  old  cathedral  sweetly  ring 

The  wild-bird  choir— bursts  of  the  woodland  band 

Who  'mid  the  blossoms  sing ; 
Their  leafy  temple,  gloomy,  tall,  and  grand, 
Pillared  with  oaks,  and  roofed  with  Heaven's  own  hand." 

Happy  are  we,  when  from  the  city's  smoke  and  dust,  we  have  the 
country  to  go  to. 

The  Emperor  Diocletian  was  a  true  philosopher,  when,  afcer  a  pros- 
perous reign  of  twenty-one  years,  he  voluntarily  laid  down  his  scepter 
and  retired  to  a  country  garden.  When  his  affectionate  people  sent  a 
deputation  to  him  to  come  back  to  Bome  and  resume  the  throne,  ^^  Ah, 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  ^^  you  have  not  seen  my  cabbages."  The  quiet  peace 
of  the  country  was  a  balm  to  a  spirit  harrassed  for  twenty-one  years  with 
the  cares  of  state. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  a  noble  inission.  We  greet  you  as  the  best 
friends  of  the  best  place  in  the  world — ^the  country.  If  we  honor  the 
architect  whose  genius  rears  the  noble  city  edifice  for  the  use  of  man,  or 
for  the  worship  of  God,  much  more  do  we  honor  you,  who  are  workers 
with  God  in  beautifying  His  great  temple,  and  making  it  more  declarative 
of  His  glory  and  worthy  of  His  praise. 

PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

After  another  song  had  been  sung,  the  President  of  the  Society,  Dr. 
J.  A.  Warder,  delivered  the  annual  address.    He  spoke  as  follows : 

Fellow  Members  :— Time,  with  unwearied  flight,  has  again  brought 
us,  with  proverbial  certainty,  to  the  period  of  his  annual  cycle  when  we 
are  wont  to  assemble  ourselves  together  for  consultation  as  to  our  horti- 
cultural progress.    True,  the  full  year  has  not  run  out  all  his  sands  since 
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our  last  agreeable  meeting  at  Urbana;  bat  this  snow  storm  may  be 
accepted  as  an  approving  smile  from  old  Boreas. 

For  sufficient  reasons,  the  Executive  Committee  have  anticipated  the 

date  of  our  annual  meeting  this  winter ;  yet  for  all  practical  porposea, 

we  may  consider  that  a  year  has  elapsed  since  last  we  met.    How  has  it 

^been  passed  ?    With  what  results,  what  failures,  what  successes  ?    TVhat 

advances  have  we  made  ?    What  losses  have  we  sustained  ?    Where  are 

the  absent  ones  ? 

•  ••••#••• 

Let  us  endeavor  to  answer.  After  a  late  and  mild  autumn,  and  exceed- 
ingly mild  winter,  (except  a  week  in  December,  which  enabled  us  to  fill 
our  ice  houses,)  and  with  the  soil  yet  dry  from  the  effects  of  the  previous 
summer's  drouth,  we  could  plow  in  January,  and  yet  vegetation  was  not 
at  any  time  started  in  our  plants  so  as  to  cause  winter-killing  in  the  cold 
and  backward  spring  that  followed.  With  the  open  winters  and  change- 
able temperature  of  this  latitude,  it  is  rare  that  our  fruit  buds  so  com- 
pletely escape  injury  from  winter  frosts,  and  that  we  have  such  an 
abundant  bloom  in  our  orchards,  which  seemed  to  have  made  an  unusual 
provision  of  blossom  buds  as  a  result  of  their  diminished  wood  growth 
and  of  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  previous  year.  This  must  have  been 
noticed  by  those  who  cut  scions  for  grafting,  from  bearing  trees,  the  past 
season,  and  was  very  apparent  at  the  time  of  blossoming,  in  the  spring, 
when  our  orchards  were  most  beautiful  to  behold  with  their  fullest  bloom. 

Just  then  came  one  of  those  sad  intruders  and  cruel  disappointments 
to  the  fruit  grower,  a  late  spring  frost,  which  swept  away  our  hopes,  over 
a  considerable  extent  of  country,  killing  all  the  blossoms  on  the  lower 
grounds  up  to  a  very  definite  line  of  elevation,  the  frost  line,  above  which 
the  cold  was  less  severe,  and  the  fruit  trees  escaped.  ibTot  so  fortunate 
were  the  strawberries,  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  they  were  destroyed 
extensively.  Later  in' the  season,  at  the  time  of  ripening  of  this  first 
and  most  welcome  of  our  summer  fruits,  the  crop  was  seriously  damaged 
by  pinching  drouth,  that  seriously  affected  those  which  had  not  been 
mulched,  or  which  were  planted  on  arid  soils.  The  markets  were  well 
supplied,  nevertheless,  and  prices  were  not  higher  than  usual. 

The  next  fruits  were  more  fortunately  provided  with  favorable  climatic 
conditions }  raspberries  and  blackberries  having  escaped  the  frost,  and 
withstood  the  drouths  of  May,  received  the  benefits  of  fine  showers  as 
they  came  to  the  period  of  ripening,  and  their  crops  were  very  fine ;  so 
that  deficiency  of  the  strawberrry  fields,  to  which  reference  has  been 
DEiade,  was  fully  compensated  by  the  abundant  production  of  the  other 
berries. 
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Following  the  drouths  of  May  came  pleasant  and  acceptable  showers, 
most  welcome  to  the  growing  crops,  but  in  many  places  disastroas  to  the 
grape,  then  in  its  tender  state,  which  took  on  the  troable  known  as  the 
brown  rot,  that  in  some  vineyards  destroyed  all  the  fruit,  even  of  such 
hardy  sorts  as  the  Concord,  Hartford  and  Clinton,  while  most  of  the  more 
delicate  kinds  suffered  equally. 

The  long  continued  drouths  of  midsummer  and  early  fall,  which  pre- 
vailed over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  had  an  effect  upon  orchard  fruits 
particularly,  in  causing  premature  ripening.  It  has  been  a  most  common 
remark  the  past  season,  that  fruits  have  anticipated  their  time  of  coming 
into  the  market,  and  this  was  very  manifest  at  our  i^it  exhibitions  where 
it  was  often  found  quite  dif&cult  to  arrange  the  fruits  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  premium  lists.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
apples  and  pears ;  the  winter  varieties  would  ripen  and  intrude  upon  the 
domain  of  those  known  as  fall  fruit,  while  they,  in  turn,  had  ripened  and 
disappeared  when  it  was  yet  summer.  At  Cincinnati,  the  Maiden's  Blush, 
Ashmore,  Western  Bfeauty,  and  others  well  known  as  fall  apples,  were 
sent  to  market  in  July  and  August. 

This  premature  ripening  has  run  through  the  whole  crop  of  apples  and 
pears,  and  no  little  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  by  producers  and 
shippers,  who  based  their  calculations  on  their  previous  observations  as  to 
the  period  of  fnaturing  of  fruits. 

INSECTS. 

Many  of  these  pests,  and  some  that  have  been  heretofore  most  inju- 
rious to  our  fruits,  have  been  less  numerous  and  injurious  than  for  some 
years  past.  This  has  been  particularly  remarked  as  to  apples  and  pears, 
which  are  very  much  smoother  and  more  perfect,  especially  in  this  quarter 
of  the  State,  where  for  some  years  orchardists  have  been  discouraged  on 
account  of  the  inferior  quality  of  their  fruits. 

There  seem  to  be  cycles  of  increase  of  these  destructive  insects,  and 
then  periods  when,  from  natural  causes,  they  are  diminished.  These 
causes  may  be  atmospheric  in  occasional  instances,  and  consist  in  late 
frosts,  cold  rains,  &c. ;  there  may  be  prevailing  maladies  that  affect  whole 
genera  of  insects;  but  the  close  observer  will  inform  you  that,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  diminution  of  any  of  these  destructive  pests  depends 
more  upon  the  ravages  of  some  parasite  or  cannibal  insect,  the  increase 
of  which  has  been  favored  by  abundance  of  its  favorite  food — illustrating 
the  wise  provision  for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
scale  of  creation.  He  who  doth  all  things  well ;  He  who  careth  for  the 
meanest  or  least  of  his  creatures,  thus  kindly  interferes  for  our  benefit. 
Whenever  one  race  of  depredators  becomes  too  numerous  for  our  comfort, 
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another  species,  fitred  especially  to  consame  them,  being  encouraged  by 
an  abnndant  snpply  of  food,  is  rapidly  increased,  and  keeps  our  annoying 
visitor  in  check  more  satisfactorily  than  we  can  do  with  the  exercise  of 
all  our  vaunted  intelligence  and  power. 

This  suggests  one  serious  difficulty  in  the  treatment  of  insect  pests. 
We  may  attack  them  broadside,  and  overwhelm  them  by  poison ;  we  may 
use  strategy,  enticing  them  into  our  traps;  we  may  call  the  birds  to  oar 
assistance,  but  in.all  cases  we  are  liable  to  destroy  our  iuBect  Mends  also. 

Upon  pirevious  occasions  your  attention  has  been  frequently  called  to 
the  vast  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  insect  lite,  and  to  the  necessity  for 
the  appointment  of  a  person  qualified  to  give  us  the  information  necessary 
to  enabte  us  successfully  to  combat  these  pests.  To  those  suggestions  yoa 
and  your  Mends  all  over  the  State  have  nobly  responded  with  thousands 
of  names  attached  to  the  petitions  prepared  for  you ;  these  were  presented 
to  the  Legislature,  but  nothing  has  been  done  by  our  governors — ^wehave 
been  left  to  our  own  resources,  or  to  await  the  results  which  we  fondly 
anticipate  will  flow  from  an  enlightened  course  of  indwtrial  education,  at 
our  Agricultural  and .  Mechanical  College,  an  institution  in  which  this 
Society  takes  the  deepest  interest 

We  have  great  cause  for  thankfulness  that,  in  spite  of  winter's  cold  and 
summer  drouths,  of  spring's  frosts,  of  mildew's  blight  and  insects' inroads 
upon  our  favorite  fhiits,  we  still  have  had  bountiful  harvests  of  most 
kinds  of  these  delicious  and  healthful  products  of  the  soil. 

While  this  result  may  hav«  contributed  to  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  and  enabled  the  poorest  citizen  to  partake  freely 
of  these  luxuries,  the  diminished  price  attendant  upon  so  large  a  pro- 
duction of  perishable  material  has  caused  the  returns  of  cash  to  the 
producer  to  be  proportionately  smalL  In  the  invei:8e  ratio  to  the  success 
of  the  crops,  must  be  the  size  of  the  income,  which,  ih  many  cases,  was  not 
sufficient  to  cover  expenses.  In  this  we  must  not  And  a  cause  of  dis- 
couragement, but  we  shall  be  forced,  by  such  r^ults,  to  have  recourse  to 
greater  skill,  to  a  stricter  economy,  and  to  a  more  enlightened  course  of 
horticultural  practice,  selecting'  only  the  finest  fruits,  such  as  will  com- 
mand the  highest  price,  if  we  desire  to  reap  an  ample  reward  for  oar 
labors;  or  to  confine  our  plantings  to  such  prolific  and  hardy  kinds  as 

will  enable  us  to  survive  the  low  rates  of  the  overcrowded  market. 
•  •  •  ••  •  •  • 

William  Parry,  of  Kew  Jersey,  reports  that  six  acres  of  stiawbenieB 
yielded  him  $7,000.  They  were  sold  as  high  as  sixty  cents  a  quart  in 
Philadelphia  when  they  first  appeared,  and  did  not  fall  below  twelve  and 
a  half  cents  at  any  time  during  the  season.    Our  rates  are  much  leas. 
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Garden  prodacts  continue  to  receive  their  deserved  attention  near  the 
great  citieB,  and  from  sach  centers  immense  quantities  are  transported  to 
all  the  interior  towns ;  but  we  fear  our  Society  has  yet  much  to  do  in  their 
behalf,  encouragiog  their  production  more  generally  and  more  liberally  in 
the  farmers*  truck  patches,  as  it  was  suggested  we  should  do  at  our  last 
meeting.  Floriculture,  by  and  for  the  million,  also  needs  encouragement, 
and  will  no  doubt  receive  a  valuable  impetus  at  this  session,  when  it  will 
be  presented  for  your  consideration  by  our  worthy  Secretary. 

-  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  an  institution  for  the  early 
establishment  of  which  this  Society  has  eamesUy  labored  and  begged, 
and  from  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  derive  much  benefit  in  future 
years,  is  at  length  in  a  fair  way  of  being  carried  into  execution.  The 
land  has  been  purchased  and  the  buildings  are  under  way,  so  that  we 
may  hope  to  see  its  halls  opened  for  claimants  of  industrial  education 
within  the  coming  year.  I  am  happy  to  infoim  you  thatrthe  Board  of 
Trustees  have  considered  a  broad  and  liberal  course  of  study  for  the  future 
pupils,  and  we  must  hope  they  may  be  successful  in  selecting  an  able 
corps  of  practical  teachers  in  the  institution  of  the  ]S'ew  Education  from 
which  we  hope  and  espeot  so  much. 

After  the  addresses,  some  time  was  again  devoted  to  reports  from  local 
Societies.  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  of  Chillicothe,  gave  the  following  as  a  report 
of  the 

Boss  Gox7in?Y  Hobtioultubal  Sooibty.— Prior  to  the  organization  of 
the  Boss  Qounty  Horticultural  Society,  in  1869,  comparatively  littie  inter- 
est had  been  manifested  in  our  community  in  Horticultural  pursuits. 
Various  circumstances  had  combined  to  make  our  rural  population  almost 
exdusivelyy  in  taste  and  by  occupation.  Agricultural. 

A  few,  however,  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  county,  were 
found,  who  appreciated  the  superior  advantages  of  our  situation,  and  the 
peculiar  adaptation  of  our  soil  and  climate  to  Horticultural  purposes. 

As  a  means  of  mutual  instruction  and  of  cultivating  a  taste  in  the  com- 
munity for  Horticultural  pursuits,  a  Oounty  Horticultural  Society  was 
organized,  which,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  well  sustained  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Meetings  are  held  monthly,  or  semi-monthly,  for  the  exhibition  of  hor- 
ticultural products,  and  the  discussion  of  the  various  topics  interesting 
to  the  practical  Horticulturist. 

Committees  appointed  to  investigate  particular  subjects,  report  firom 
time  to  time,  and  their  reports,  together  with  the  regidar  proceedings  of 
the  Society,  are  published  in  our  county  papers. 
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Having  a  small  surplus  in  the  treasury,  and  our  expenses  being  nomi- 
nal, the  annual  fee  for  membership  has  been  appropriated,  the  past  year, 
to  the  procuring  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  periodicals  for  distri- 
bution among  our  members. 

By  these  means,  and  by  our  annual  Fairs  and  Horticultural  and  Floral 
exhibitions,  a  general  interest  has  been  awakened  in  horticulture  through- 
out the  county. 

The  value  of  our  hill  lands,  which  comprise  a  large  proportion  of  the 
area  of  our  county,  has  been  materially  enhanced. 

Under  the  auspices  of  our  society,  also,  a  successful  Agricultural  So- 
ciety has  been  organized ;  the  two  societies  uniting  in  an  annual  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Fair. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say,  that  the  future  prospects  of  our  society  are 
highly  encouraging ;  and  in  view  of  the  work  already  accomplished,  may 
we  not  reasonably  hope,  soon,  to  make  Boss  county  as  famous  for  the  ex- 
tent, variety  and  excellence  of  its  Horticultural  productions,  as  it  long  has 
been  for  its  wealth  of  Agricultural  resources. 

MoNTaoMERY  CouNTY. — ^Mr.  N.  Ohmer,  of  Dayton,  gave  a  spirited 
report  of  the  Montgomery  Co.  Society,  which  had  been  quite  active  and 
useful  for  the  past  two  or  three  years — ^the  members  and  people  generally 
taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  meetings,  which  are  held  monthly  at  the 
houses  and  grounds  of  different  members,  and  afford  a  great  deal  of  social 
pleasure  as  well  as  useful  instruction.  They  also  have  one  or  two  excur- 
sions during  the  summer  to  give  variety  to  their  doings.  Last  summer, 
the  visit  of  the  society  to  Bichmond,  Ind.,  and  the  return  visit  of  the 
society  of  that  place,  will  long  be  remembered  as  very  delightful  occasions. 
The  main  features  of  their  meetings,  etc,  were  learned  from  the  Erie  Go. 
Society  of  this  State  and  the  Alton  Society  of  Illinois.  A  report  of  each 
meeting,  made  out  by  the  Secretary,  is  published  in  the  dty  paper,  and 
then  printed  separately  for  the  use  of  the  members  in  such  form  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  all  can  be  bound  together,  making  a  full  report  for  the 
year.  The  cost  of  printing  is  five  to  seven  dollars  monthly,  and  we  con- 
sider the  money  well  expended. 

Erie  County. — Col.  Bichmond,  of  Sandusky,  reported  that  the  Erie 
Co.  Society  was  a  live  institution,  and  he  thought  it  was  doing  much  good, 
not  only  in  improving  the  taste  and  increasing  the  knowledge  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  in  affording  the  members  and  their  families  much  recreation  and 
social  enjoyment — ^things  very  much  needed  among  the  farming  people  of 
tjiis  country.  The  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  monthly,  in  different 
townships,  at  the  houses  of  the  members.  The  attendance  varies  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred,  and  about  as  many  women  as  men.    A  good  dinner 
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i8  provided,  and  after  the  gronnds,  etc.,  have  been  inspected,  speechee, 
essays  and  discussions  fill  np  the  time.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  for 
the  household  where  the  meeting  is  held,  to  flimish  the  dinner,  bat  as  the 
society  increased  in  numbers  this  was  too  great  a  burden,  so  now  it  is  the 
rule  for  each  family  to  carry  a  basket  of  provisions  and  make  up  a  regu- 
lar pic  nic  dinner.  A  fall  report  of  each  meeting  is  published  in  the  county 
paper.  • 

Once  each  summer  the  society  (in  connection  with  the  county  agricul- 
tural society)  have  a  grand  steamboat  excursion  to  the  islands.  This  com- 
monly requires  two  steamboats,  and  embraces  a  tliousand  or  more  per- 
sons. There  is  a  township  horticultural  society  at  Berlin,  acting  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  county  organization.  Ool.  B.  thought  there  might  be 
one  or  two  more  such  societies  organized  with  advantage  in  the  county, 
and  in  many  other  counties  of  the  State. 

Secretary  Bateham  said  the  modesty  of  the  last  speaker  prevented  his 
telling  us  tliat  the  Erie  Go.  Society  had  recently  elected  their  president  to 
a  seat  in  the  State  Legislatare.  He  was  not  sure,  but  this  #xample  might 
well  be  followed  by  other  societies  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Ohmer  said  the  Montgomery  Society  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  for 
their  president,  but  did  not  have  quite  votes  enough  1 

Bbblin  Towkship. — Judge  Phillips  gave  a  report  of  the  organization  and 
doings  of  the  Berlin  Townsl^ip  Society.  He  said  his  township  was  largely 
devoted  to  fruit  growing— grapes  and  berries  as  well  as  orchard  fruits — 
hence  many  of  the  residents  were  practically  interested  in  horticulture. 
They  also  had  the  advantage  of  a  commodious  town  hall  in  which  to  hold 
their  meetings,  hence  they  did  not  often  find  it  desirable  to  meet  at  the 
houses  of  members.  They  had  good  Bodal  dinners,  however,  at  the  hall, 
as  some  of  the  members  of  the  State  Society  could  testify,  and  he  could 
cerroborate  all  that  Col.  Bichmond  had  said  of  the  beneficial  influence  of 
such  gatherings. 

LovELAND  Ain>  Mosoow.— McssTs.  Thos.  Paxton  and  W.  G.  Pinkham, 
of  Loveland,  were  called  upon  to  report  for  the  society  of  that  place. 
They  represented  the  organization  as  a  beneficial  one,  though  not  as 
strong  or  efiicient  as  some  that  had  been  spoken  of.  They  thought  it 
might  and  would  be  improved. 

A  similar  report  was  given  for  the  society  at  Moscow,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  county.  The  society  at  Milford  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
definite  organization,  but  plenty  of  material  for  an  efBcient  society,  if  the 
right  man  was  found  as  a  leader. 

MvBKm&mt  GouNTY^-^Mr.  W.  J.  Townsend,  of  Zanesville,  said  the 
Muskingum  Society  was  alive  and  healthy,  but  they  were  a  little  yexed 
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with  the  State  Society  for  not  acceptinfi:  their  invitation  to  hold  the  pres- 
ent meeting  at  2iane8ville.  Hence  there  was  a  very  slim  delegation  in 
attendance  from  there.  He  conld  say,  however,  that  their  society  was 
working  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Erie  county  society^  and  some  very 
good  meetings  had  been  held.  He  thought  there  wonld  be  more  aooom- 
plished  the  coming  year,  and  he  hoped  the  committee  of  the  society,  if 
not  others,  would  come  to  their  meeting  ftext  Jnne,  if  the  season  is  at  all 
favorable  for  strawberries,  cherries  and  roses,  and  they  meant  to  renew 
the  invitation  for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Society  to  be 
held  at  Zauesville. 

Easxsbn  Ohio. — ^Mr.  W.  K.  Tipton  reported  for  the  Eastern  Ohio 
Horticaltural  Society,  embracing  Belmont  and  Monroe  counties.  He  said 
the  organization  was  new,  as  yet,  and  had  bat  few  working  members,  but 
they  had  a  wide  field  to  occupy,  in  a  good  fruit-growing  region,  and  he 
believed  the  coming  year  would  show  some  progress  in  the  line  of  work 
that  has  been  spoken  of  so  well  here.  He  was  convinced  that  these  socie- 
ties and  meetings  were  calcalated  to  greatly  improve  the  people  as  well 
as  tlie  horticultural  products  of  the  State. 

GLEVBLiJm. — Col.  S.  D.  Harris  and  M.  B.  Bateham  reported  for  Ony- 
ahoga  county — ^that  the  Cleveland  Horticultural  Society,  as  now  organ- 
ized, was  composed  mainly  of  professional  gardeners,  in  the  employ  of 
wealthy  citizens — some  of  the  latter  aiding  as  officers  of  the  Society. 
That  they  did  not  have  regular  meetings,  bot  held  two  or  three  exhibi- 
tions each  year,  mainly  for  the  display  of  ho^house  plants  and  other 
choice  and  rare  products,  and  that  the  exhibitions  of  this  kind  had  been 
exceedingly  fine. 

The  East  Cleveland  Horticultural  Society  appeared  to  have  suspended 
operations  the  present  year,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  active  land  spec- 
ulations in  that  section.  The  <^  Detroit  Road  Club",  was  thought  to  be 
alive,  but  it  had  not  shown  activity  since  last  strawberry  time,  when  the 
plethora  of  fruit  probably  put  it  to  sleep  for  the  season. 

Clabidon. — The  Claridon  Horticultural  Society,  in  Geanga  county,  has 
maintained  a  quiet  home-life  for  several  years ;  and  now  that  the  people 
of  that  section  are  to  have  railroad  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
its  operations  will,  pelrhaps,  be  heard  of  occasionally. 

CnfonmATi.— Dr.  Warder,  by  request,  spoke  for  the  Cincinnati  Horti- 
cultural Society.  He  referred  to  it  as  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country, 
and  that,  if  not  of  the  highest  standing,  he  claimed  that  it  had  done  a 
great  amount  of  good  by  the  information  it  bad  diffused,  not  only  in  their 
own  neighb<Mrhood  but  throughout  the  country.  The  Society  had  been  in 
existence  now  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.    They  first  began  by  holding 
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moDthly  meetings,  and  some  of  their  best  papers  and  reports  which  have 
been  published  to  the  world  were  presented  at  meetings  when  bnt  three 
or  fonr  members  were  present  These  reports  and  papers  were  pablished 
and  read  all  over  the  United  States,  and  gave  their  society  quite  a  repu- 
tation. Those  meetings  were  kept  up  punctually,  though  sometimes  only 
from  three  to  five  or  eight  members  would  be  in  attendance ;  they  always 
had  some  papers  read,  and  reports  of  their  meetings  printed  and  dis- 
tributed«  They  are  now,  as  they  have  been  for  years,  meeting  every 
week,  and  he  believed  they  had  been,  and  still  were,  accomplishing  much 
good. 


SECOND  DAT, 

Society  met  at  9  o'clock;  spent  an  hour  in  examination  of  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  on  exhibition,  was  then  called  to  order  by  the  President. 
Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  Business  Committee,  announced  ctd  interim  reports 
and  reports  of  committees  would  be  the  order  of  business  for  the  fore- 
noon ;  and  he  would  ask  Dr.  Warder  if  he  had  any  ad  interim  report  to 
present.    The  Doctor  responded  briefly,  as  follows  : 

AD  IHTEBIM  REPOBT. 

After  the  damaging  effects  of  the  severe  drought  of  the  past  summer, 
after  several  late  frosts  in  the  spring,  causing  a  premature  coloring  and 
falling  off  of  the  apple  crop,  still  we  have  a  fair  home  supply  of  this  king 
of  fruits.  The  high  coloring  and  premature  ripening  of  many  of  the 
varieties  of  winter  fruit  shown  on  the  tables,  is  owing  to  the  drought  of 
the  past  summer.  Speaking  especially  of  an  apple  from  Parkville,  Mo., 
he  said  it  was  noted  as  a  long  keeper,  and  called  Park's  Keeper. 

BLACKBEBBIES. 

He  said  the  Wilson  continued  to  bear  the  palm,  according  to  his  ob- 
servations, for  earliness,  size  and  profit  The  Eattatinny  is  highly  ap- 
proved by  amateurs  for  its  flavor.  The  Missouri  Mammoth  has  proved 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  Wilson's  is  first  for  profit.  They  brought 
forty  and  fifty  cents  a  quart  Owing  to  their  eailiness,  being  first  tn 
market,  and  being  so  very  large  and  fine,  they  command  a  good  price. 
The  Bochelle  holds  its  own  very  well,  except  that  they  sometimes  winter 
kiU« 
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Simply  referring  to  the  failare  of  the  peach  crop,  he  next  addressed 
himself  to  the  subject  of  vegetables,  noticing  first  some 

NEW  SEEDLING  POTATOES, 

Originated  by  George  W.  Campbell,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  from  the  Early 
Eose.  Three  varieties  were  on  exhibition,  all  of  which  promise  well,  but 
Mr.  Campbell  desires  that  they  should  be  fully  tested,  before  offered  to 
the  public.  One  which  he  names  the  Late  Bose,  has  proved  extremely 
vigorous  in  growth  and  productiveness,  and  of  excellent  flavor.  lie 
thought  he  had  a  big  story  to  tell,  as  he  had,  from  less  than  a  half  pound 
of  seed,  raised  one  weighed  bushel,  but  he  ^'knocked  under"  when  his 
friend  Richmond  reported  that  from  one  potato  he  had  raised  three  bush- 
els, and  his  boys  declared  that  they  had  been  neglected,  and  that  if  well 
taken  care  of,  they  might  just  as  well  have  had  six  bushels.  The  Peerless 
had  done  well,  yielding  18f  pounds  to  one  pound  planted.  The  Climax, 
though  not  new,  and  not  generally  known,  is  of  excellent  quality.  The 
Worcester  is  regular  in  shape,  with  reddish  skin,  and  when  boiled  is 
commended  by  epicures  for  its  delicious  flavor.  The  early  Gulick,  dry 
and  mealy,  was  objectionable  in  the  production  of  too  many  small  ones. 
The  White  Peach  Blow,  he  also  regards  as  one  of  the  best  kinds  before 
the  public,  especially  for  roasting  or  baking. 

TOMATOES 

Were  next  considered.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  to  place  them 
among  the  fruits  or  the  vegetables.  They  had  been  placed  on  the  fruit 
tables  in  the  exhibition  hall,  but  the  committee  on  Fruits  scornfully  ob- 
jected to  their  having  a  place  there,  and  they  were  put  among  the  vege- 
tables. Their  cultivation  he  thought  to  be  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of 
horticulture.  Fifty  years  ago  recognized  only  as  love-apples — as  cariosi- 
ties of  the  garden — they  are  now  one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  the  table. 
Of  the  varieties,  he  called  attention  to  four  or  five. 

The  Trophy  tomato  had  been  severely  denounced  in  their  Horticultural 
Society  last  Saturday  at  Cincinnati,  yet  he  believed  he  could  safely  and 
conscientiously  say  it  was  one  of  the  best  varieties  he  had  ever  tested. 
They  were  almost  without  core,  very  solid,  and  of  excellent  flavor.  He 
had  received  his  seed  direct  from  the  originator,  Ur.  George  Waring. 
He  thought  where  they  had  not  given  satisfaction,  there  was  probably 
some  mistake  about  the  seed.  The  most  serious  objection  was  admitted 
in  its  tendency  to  greenness  and  to  crack  about  the  stem. 

The  Oeneral  Grant,  though  a  beautiful  round  tomato  of  excellent  qual- 
ly,  he  thought,  from  his  experience  in  raising  it,  was  too  small  for  a 
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market  fruit.  His  favorite,  next  before  the  Trophy,  was  one  of  the  Fejee 
class,  which  is  known  as  Lester's  Perfected.  Murphy's  Extra  Early  had 
been  decidedly  early  under  his  cultivation,  ripening  tfbout  a  week  earlier 
than  any  others,  though  rather  small,  especially  in  its  first  fruits.  Is  of 
excellent  flavor,  and  very  solid.  The  Hoosier  was  of  excellent  quality  in 
every  respect,  and  preferred  by  some  to  the  Trophy. 

BBIE  COUNTY  GBAPE  CBOPS. 

Col.  Bichmond,  in  his  ad  interim  report,  said :  The  vineyards  in  San- 
dusky and  vicinity,  including  the  Islands,  suffered  some  from  leaf  mildew, 
with  some  rot  in  various  localities,  caused  principally  by  the  very  heavy 
rain  during  the  month  of  August  and  the  cool  weather  of  September. 
The  enormous  crop  of  last  year  also  had  some  effect,  weakening  the  vines 
and  rendering  them  more  liable  to  disease.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
there  has  been  a  large  crop  of  grapes  harvested.  It  is  too  early  to  get 
exact  figures.  From  careful  estimates  made  by  several  competent  per- 
sons, this  year's  crop  of  grapes  in  Erie  and  Ottawa  counties  will  be 
between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  tons,  worth  about  $700,000.  Nearly 
one  million  gallons  of  wine  will  be  stored.  The  price  of  grapes  has  been 
low  all  the  season.  Good  Concords  for  table  use  sold  by  the  quantity  at 
from  two  to  three  cents  per  pound ;  other  early  and  fancy  varieties  at  from 
four  to  six  cents.  Most  of  the  good  Gatawbas  were  made  into  wine,  the 
wine  cellars  controlling  the  price,  the  average  being  about  four  cents  per 
pound.  If  it  were  not  for  the  wine  cellars  we  could  not  dispose  of  our 
grapes.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  wine  companies  are  doing  well,  declaring 
dividends  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  a  year.  New  cellars  and 
additions  to  old  ones  will  increase  their  capacity  for  storage  500,000  gal- 
lons this  year. 

The  apple  crop  of  northern  Ohio  has  been  light.  A  large  crop  could 
not  be  expected  this  season,  owing  to  the  great  crop  grown  here  last 
year.    Price  of  good  winter  fruit,  (1.50  to  $1.75  per  barrel. 

We  had  another  very  good  crop  of  peaches  this  season.  The  warm 
summer  was  quite  favorable  to  their  early  maturity  and  good  quality. 
Price  good,  from  $2  to  $3  per  bushel. 

Pears  abundant,  quality  good,  price  low,  trees  remarkably  exempt  from 
blight 

Strawberries  and  other  small  fruit,  medium  crop ;  injured  by  drouth ; 
quality  fair,  price  low. 

Sweet  potatoes,  Mr  crop;   quality  first  rate;  price  $1  per  bushel. 

Gommon  potatoes  injured  by  the  drouth.  Early-planted  potatoes  very 
good ;  quality  first  rate ;  price  50  to  60  cents  per  bushel. 
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The  Colorado  potato  bag  visited  as  ia  the  sammer.  Thanks  to  oar 
Horticaltaral  Society,  where  the  bags  were  known  to  the  people  and  the 
reqaired  iuformatioh  given  for  their  destmction,  they  did  very  little 
damage,  as  we  all  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and  picked  them  off,  and 
saved  oar  potatoes.  We  expect  to  have  serious  trouble  next  year,  bat  if 
we  cannot  pick  them  off,  we  will  kill  them  with  Paris  green.  We  are 
determined  to  kill  them  some  way. 

Judge  Phillips,  of  Berlin  Heights,  Erie  county,  said  he  had  raised  this 
year,  twelve  tons  of  grapes  from  three  and  a  half  acres.  His  Gatawbas 
averaged  six  tons  to  the  acre.  They  were  set  six  feet  apart,  in  rows  ten 
feet  apart.  Last  spring  he  took  out  every  other  vine,  and  had  this  season 
the  largest  crop  he  ever  had,  though  the  nnmber  of  vines  were  less.  He 
raised  about  equal  quantities  of  lona  and  Concord. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  of  Chillicothe,  gave  the  following 

REPORT  OP  FRUIT  CROPS  OP  ROSS  COUNTY. 

The  principal  fraits  caltivated  for  profit,  in  this  county,  are  apples,  peaches  and  grapes. 
Orchards  and  vineyards  having  elevated  situations,  yielded,  the  past  season,  large  and 
remunerative  crops,  while  the  fruits,  of  all  kinds  in  the  low  lands,  were  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  severe  frosts  of  April. 

APPLES. 

The  old  orchards,  planted  by  the  early  settlers,  have,  from  long  neglect  and  general  bad 
treatment,  disappeared,  or  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Those  of  recent  planting,  are  Just 
coming  into  bearing,  and  where  these  were  situated  above  the  frost  line,  produced  the 
past  season,  fair  crops  of  unusually  perfect  fruit.  The  varieties  most  profitable  are  the 
Wine  Sap,  Rome  Beauty,  Tulpehocken,  Smith's  Cider,  Milam  and  Rambo. 

PEACHES. 

Large  quantities  of  peaches  were  shipped  from  this  county,  the  past  season,  and  for 
the  most  part  brought  very  satisfactory  prices.  Owing  to  excessive  drouth  during  the 
summer,  the  fkuit  was  rather  under  size,  but  the  quality  was  fair.  The  varieties  best 
adapted  to  this  locality  are  Coe's  Early  Red,  Crawford's  Early,  Old  Mixon  Pree,  Old 
Mixon  Cling,  Heath  Cling,  Smocks  Pree  and  Lagrange. 

GRAPES. 

Neither  rot,  nor  mildew,  nor  leaf  blight,  has  prevailed  in  this  vicinity  to  any  injurious 
extent,  for  several  years  past.  Our  vineyards  have  yielded  ample  crops  of  fruit,  of  the 
finest  quality.  Most  of  the  Concord  weighing  75^  to  87<^,  Catawba  9(P  to  95^  Delaware 
105O  to  llOo,  Virginia  Seedling  100°  to  110°,  Herbemont  9(P. 

The  above  list  includes  the  varieties  most  in  favor  for  vineyard  culture. 

The  lona  has  done  well  in  a  few  localities,  but  has  not  generalljr  proven  a  profitable 
investment. 

In  regard  to  the  once  celebrated  Ives  Seedling,  our  grape  growers  have  but  one  senti- 
ment, that  of  disappointment  and  condemnation.  As  a  table  grape,  they  find  it  worth- 
less, and  for  wine,  inferior  to  the  Concord.  Among  the  first  to  color,  it  is  the  last  to 
ripen,  if  indeed,  it  can  be  said,  ever  to  ripen  at  all. 
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THB  MABTBA 

Has  also  sadly  disappointed  ns.  It  is  sufficiently  "  hardy,  healthy  and  white/'  bat  in 
qoality  it  has  proved  ''stale,  flat  and  unprofitable."  That  it  is  sweet,  is  true,  but  its 
saccharine  element  is  in  such  villainous  combination,,  has  such  a  decided  India  rubber 
aroma,  that  the  better  it  is  known,  the  more  unpopular  it  is  likely  to  become.  That  it 
has  been  sold,  one  or  tw% seasons  in  small  quantities  for  fabulous  prices,  is  no  true  crite- 
rion of  its  intrinsic  value.  That  its  flavor  may  be  agreeable  to  some  palates,  may  be 
true,  as  it  is  also  true  of  the  paw-paw  and  Biay-apple ;  but  the  Martha  is  no  more  likely 
to  take  rank  with  the  Delaware,  Catawba  and  Concord,  than  the  paw-paw  is  to  find  place 
in  our  gardens  with  the  Seckel  and  Flemish  Beauty. 

The  Soger's  Hybrids,  particularly  Nos.  4  and  9,  have  acquitted  themselves  so  well  the 
past  two  seasons,  that  they  have  become  quite  popular  as  table  grapes.  Their  value  for 
wine  has  not  been  fully  tested. 

The  Salem,  so  far  as  tried,  has  proved  an  entire  failure.  The  man  who  advertises 
thirty  acres  of  this  variety  in  cultivation,  has  our  warmest  sympathies. 

The  grape  growers  of  this  vicinity  are  firmly  convinced  that  our  climate  and  soil  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  that  as  a  wine  producing  locality, 
ours  is  destined  to  take  rank  with  the  most  favored. 

A<^oanie(l  until  2  P.  M. 

APTEBNOON  SESSION. 

Convention  re-assembled  at  2  P.  M. 

The  committee  on  S'ominations  made  the  following  report: 

For  President,  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  of  Cincinnati;  Vice  President,  K 
Ohmer;  of  Dayton;  Secretaiy,  M.  B.  Bateham,  of  Painesville ;  Treasurer, 
G.  W.  Campbell,  of  Delaware.  Ad  interim  committee,  Leo  Weltz,  of  Wil- 
mington ;  W.  E.  Mears,  of  Milford ;  W.  J.  Townsend,  of  Zanesville;  Dr. 
J.  W.  Dunham,  of  CoUamer. 

On  motion,  the  election  was  deferred  till  evening. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  communication  from  the  War  Department 
relative  to  the  Signal  Corps  Meteorological  Observations  for  the  benefit  of 
commerce,  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  so.  as  to  render  the  work  benefi- 
cial to  agriculture.  For  this  purpose  the  agricaltural  and  horticultural 
societies  throughout  the  country  are  called  upon  for  a  practical  co-opera- 
tion by  permanent  committees,  with  the  chief  signal  officer  of  the  army. 
After  a  little  discussion,  the  communication  was,  on  motion,  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee  for  such  action  as  they  deemed  necessary. 

A  communication  was  also  received  from  Joseph  Morris,  of  Cardington, 
Ohio,  regretting  his  inability  to  attend  the  Convention,  and  expressing 
his  pleasure  in  reading  the  reports  of  doings,  and  the  beneficial  results 
that  have  been  developed  from  their  meetings  in  the  past 
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A  letter  was  read  from  W.  H.  BagaD,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  Horti 
cnltural  Society^  extending  an  invitation  to  their  next  annual  meeting  at 
Indianapolis,  January  M  and  4th. 

Dr.  Furnas,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Indiana  Society  being  present, 
seconded  the  invitation  of  their  Secretary,  and  hoped  that  as  many  of 
our  members  as  could  do  so,  would  attend  their  meeting.  Their  Society 
was  young,  as  yet,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Ohio,  but  they  felt  it  was 
doing  a  good  work  for  the  people  of  that  State,  as  ours  certainly  had  done 
for  those  of  Ohio. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bateham,  President  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society. 

TBEASUBEB^S  BEPOBT. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Dunham,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  submitted  his  report,  as 
follows: 

Amount  on  hand,  November  22, 1870 |683  50 

Expenditures  since  March  1, 1871 498  00 

Bemaining  in  Treasary $185  50 

[See  his  report  in  detail  to  March  1,  at  end  of  this  Beport] 

Ad  ifUerim  reports  being  again  in  order,  Mr.  O.  W.  Campbell  gave  the 
following  report  for 


CENTBAL  OHIO— NEW  GBAPES,  BASPBEBBIES,  STBAWBEBBIES,  ETC. 

I  regret  to  say  the  season  has  been  so  unfavorable  that  I  have  little  of  importance  to 
report  upon  the  fruits  of  Central  Ohio.  A  succession  of  severe  frosts  Just  at  the.  time 
when  most  of  our  fruit  trees  were  in  bloom,  destroyed  the  finest  promise  for  many  years, 
for  an  abundant  crop  of  peaches,  pears,  apples,  grapes,  and  small  fruits  generally.  A  few 
sheltered  locations  in  our  county  had  a  partial  crop  of  apples,  but  as  a  general  rule,  the 
ajiple  crop  must  be  accounted  a  failure ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  pears  and  peaches. 

The  first  blossoms  of  our  grape  vines  were  mainly  destroyed ;  but  many  vaiietiee  put 
forth  a  second  crop  of  bloom  from  secondary  buds,  and  yielded  a  partial  crop  of  medium 
and  small  clusters.  Concord,  Martha,  and  Delaware  seemed  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
frost  better  than  most  other  kinds,  and  these  varieties  yielded  better  than  any  others  on 
my  place.  lona  and  Eumelan  both  fruited  moderately ;  and  lona,  owing  to  a  dry  and 
warm  season,  ripened  more  perfectly  than  ever  before  at  Delaware.  The  Eumelan  ripened 
abeut  with  the  Delaware,  perhaps  a  very  little  earlier ;  and  the  vine  showed  lea  ten- 
dency to  mildew  than  heretofore.  It  retained  its  foliage  well  during  the  season,  and 
ripened  its  wood  perfectly.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  lona. 

The  Walter  grape,  until  the  present  season,  has  always  been  a  failure.  Every  year 
since  its  introduction  I  have  planted  the  best  vines  I  could  procure  from  its  originators ; 
but  could  never  get  a  decent  growth.  Mildew  of  the  fbliage  seemed  to  attack  it  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  were  formed,  and  no  growth  would  be  made  during  the  whole  season.    I 
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planted  the  yines  in  rioh,  well  drained  soil,  each  as  I  Bhonld  expect  to  produce  firom  80  to 
100  boflhelB  of  com  to  the  acre.  Last  spring,  I  procured  two  more  extra  plants  from 
Messrs.  Ferris  &,  Son,  and  planted  them  upon  poorer  soil,  on  a  clay  hill  side,  where  they 
have  done  much  better,  one  haring  made  about  18  inches  and  the  other  two  feet  or  more 
of  growth.  But  the  greatest  success  was  in  grafting.  From  three  or  four  grafts  set  the 
past  spring,  I  have  larger  and  finer  yines  of  the  Walter  than  I  can  expect  to  have  in  five 
years  from  the  best  plants  I  have  on  their  own  roots ;  and  I  think  I  got  canes  and  wood 
upon  those  grafts  equal  to  the  growth  of  a  ibur  or  five  year  Concord  vine,  and  shall  expect 
abundant  fruit  from  these  griafted  vines  the  coming  season.  Had  I  purchased  grafts  at 
|90  each,  when  this  variety  first  made  its  appearance,  it  would  have  been  more  profitable 
to  me  than  vines  at  |3  and  |5  each,  which  I  procured.  From  my  experience,  I  believe 
thit  variety  will  do  much  better  grafted  upon  some  other  variety  than  upon  its  own  roots. 

The  Martha  grape  set  a  very  fair  crop  upon  seoondaiy  buds,  though  the  clusters  were 
smaller  than  last  year.  It  ripened  well,  but  a  little  later  also.  I  observed  again,  that 
upon  attaining  full  maturity,  after  the  green  color  of  the  berries  had  passed  to  a  yellow- 
ish white  or  amber,  nearly  all  trace  of  foxiness  disappeared — ^though  it  wiis  very  promi- 
nent before.  My  opinion  of  this  grape  has  not  changed ;  and  although  it  is  not  entirely 
to  my  individual  taste,  I  have  no  variety  in  my  garden  of  the  older  varieties  more  univer- 
sally approved  by  the  public  at  large ;  and  it  has  really  astonished  me  to  note  how  many 
people  say  they  prefer  it  to  Delaware.  Whoever  has  a  taste  for  sweets,  and  to  whom  a 
little  of  the  native  aroma  called  foxiness  is  not  objectionable,  likes,  and  "  wants  Martha.'' 
One  of  my  own  family,  my  youngest  son,  prefers  perfectly  ripened  Marthas  to  Delawares. 

The  Croton  grape  bore  a  few  clusters  the  present  season,  in  three  different  locations. 
The  vines  made  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth,  and  ripened  their  fruits  perfectly,  about 
with  the  Delaware.  This  is  certainly  a  grape  of  high  promise;  of  exceeding  delicacy, 
and  compares  very  favorably  with  the  Chasselas  Fontidnbleau,  as  grown  under  glass. 
If  the  vine  proves,  as  it  now  promises,  reasonably  healthy  and  hardy,  it  will  be  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  native  variety,  or  hybrid,  of  fbreign  excellence  of  character,  yet  intro- 
duced. There  is  no  vestige  of  foxiness  in  the  Croton,  its  flavor  being  perfectly  pure ;  but 
of  no  very  marked  characteristio  beyond  a  pure  and  delicate  sweetness. 

The  Sienasqua  grape  has  not  yet  borne  with  me,  although  the  vine  has  made  an  uni- 
formly handsome  and  perfectly  healthy  growth.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  tasting 
specimens  of  the  fhiit  from  several  different  localities,  and  must  accord  it  also  a  promi- 
nent position  among  good  grapes ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  valuable  wherever  the  Isa- 
bella will  ripen  perfectly.  It  is  later  in  maturing  than  the  Croton ;  and  too  acid,  or 
vinous  to  suit  many  tastes,  untU  it  Is  perfectly  matured.  It  then  becomes  quite  rich, 
and  sprightly,  resembling  the  foreign  West's  8t.  Peter's  grape  in  character. 

Of  the  older  varieties,  not  generally  cultivated,  the  Maxatawney  grape  was  better  than 
usual  the  past  season.  It  bore  a  fair  crop  of  handsome,  compact,  amber-colored  clusters ; 
and  though  not  high  flavored,  was  very  handsome  and  acceptable.  The  vine  was  also 
healthy  and  vigorous,  which  is  its  usual  character  at  Delaware. 

Of  the  older  and  well-known  kinds,  such  as  Concord,  Hartford,  Delaware,  Slc,  I  have 
nothing  new  to  report,  beyond  the  fkct  that  they  were  all  nearly  free  fh>m  mildew  and 
rot,  and  ripened  their  moderate  crops  well,  and  at  the  same  time  formed  an  abundance  of 
healthy  wood  for  the  coming  year's  firuiting. 
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ORAPB  TINB  INSECTS. 

In  this  oonnectioQ,  I  will  mention  that  I  have  been  examining  the  roots  of  grape  Tines 
that  have  little  bunches  of  knots  or  bulbs  formed  on  their  fibrous  side  roots ;  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  strong  magnifier,  find  them  to  be  covered  by  an  aphis  or  plant-louse  certainly 
very  much  like,  if  not  identical  with  the  Phjjlloxera  Vittata,  or  gall-louse^  which  produ- 
ces the  knots  or  galls  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  on  the  thin-leaved  vines  in  so  many 
vineyards.  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  the  fact  that  I  have  not  seen  the  work  of 
this  aphis  on  any  of  the  out-door  vines  on  nay  place  this  season ;  but  in  two  of  my  green- 
houses there  were,  in  patches,  vines  affected  with  these  galls.  Upon  digging  the  plants 
it  was  found  that  in  the  places  where  the  leaves  had  been  affected,  the  roots  were  more 
or  less  knobby  and  abounding  in  little  bunches  of  knots  so  well  known  to  vine  propi^a- 
tors;  and  upon  a  careful  examination  of  these  knobs  and  knots  with  a  powerful  glass,  I 
found  the  little  rascals  in  great  numbers.  Upon  smooth  roots,  or  upon  vines  free  from 
these  knobs  and  knots  I  found  none  of  them.  I  cut  open  several  of  these  knots,  but  found 
nothing  inside ;  simply  the  clear,  white  substance  of  the  root,  the  action  of  the  aphis, 
whatever  it  may  be,  seeming  to  be  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  root.  I  have  not  car- 
ried my  investigations  far  enough  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent,  or 
probable  damage  done  to  the  vines  by  this  insidious  and  hitherto  unsuspected  enemy ; 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  many  of  the  maladies  to  which  the  vine  is  subject  and  which 
have  been  heretofore  unexplained  and  unexplainable,  may  be  referred  to  the  hidden  work- 
ings of  this  microscopic  depradator.  The  coming  season  I  expect,  with  the  aid  of  a  pow- 
erful microscope,  to  investigate  more  minutely  the  habits  of  this  aphis,  with  a  view  of 
devising  some  means  of  checking  its  spread ;  or,  if  jKtosible,  of  destroying  it. 

Another  serious  enemy  to  the  vine  is  found  in  the  TelUgonia  vUUf  popularly  known  as 
Ihripa.  Where  vines  are  so  situated  as  to  be  conveniently  fumigated  with  tobacco  smoke, 
that  is  probably  the  most  effectual  remedy,  and  if  applied  early  in  the  morning  while  the 
dew  is  on  the  foliage,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  this  pest,  it  checks  its  spread,  and  one 
or  two  repetitions  during  the  season  I  have  found  to  prevent  any  serious  ix^ury.  Another 
application  has  seemed  even  more  effectual ;  but  as  I  have  only  tried  it  once,  do  Ikot  feel 
like  asserting  too  confidently  that  it  is  a  reliable  remedy.  I  have  supposed  that  the  eggs 
or  larva  of  the  Tettigonia  were  left  either  about  the  buds  of  the  vine,  or  in  the  crevices 
of  the  bark,  and  that  an  application  that  would  destroy  them,  if  made  in  the  fall  or  win- 
ter, would  prevent  their  appearance  the  following  season.  I,  therefore,  some  three  years 
ago,  after  the  worst  season  I  had  ever  known  for  the  ravages  of  Thrips,  when  my  vinea 
both  on  the  waUs  of  my  house  and  the  foreign  vines  under  glass  had  been  almost  defolia- 
ted, pruned  all  my  vines  in  the  fiidl,  and  washed  the  stems  with  a  very  strong  soap-suds, 
mixed  with  sulphur.  The  following  year  all  these  vines  were  certainly  free  from  Thrips, 
both  out-doors  and  under  glass.  The  next  year  a  very  few  appeared,  and  the  succeeding 
year  rather  more ;  and  the  present  season,  they  have  appeared  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
determine  me  to  give  the  vines  another  Application,  and  if  the  result  shall  be  the  same 
as  before,  I  shall  conclude  that  it  is  a  pretty  effectual  remedy  against  this  enemy. 

The  apple-tree  twig-blight,  whioh  was  very  prevalent  last  season,  has  not  been  notice- 
ably apparent  the  present  year. 

Some  quince  trees  which  blighted  badly  daring  the  summer  of  1870,  died  outright  the 
past  season. 

Pear  trees  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  from  blight  to  any  considerable  extent  the  past 
season— much  less  than  the  previous  year. 
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lUsPBBRiUES  were  so  much  ii^ured  by  the  same  late  freezing  weather  that  destroyed 
other  fhiits,  that  the  crop  was  very  light  and  nnsatisiaotory .  The  Kirtland  and  Davison's 
Thomless  were  the  first  to  ripen ;  preceding  Dolittle's  Black  Cap  from  5  to  7  days.  The 
Clarke  did  not  yield  as  well  as  nsnal ;  and  the  "  true  Naomi "  was  almost  a  failure,  nearly 
All  the  canes  having  winter-killed.  Miller's  Daily  bearing  Baspbdrry  seems  so  far  the 
best,  and  most  productive  of  any  of  the  ever-bearing  black  caps  I  have  ever  grown.  In 
a  parallel  row  with  Lum's  ever-bearing,  its  yield  was  at  least  double  that  variety.  It  is 
also  of  a  very  large  size,  and,  for  a  black  cap,  of  very  good  quality. 

Strawberries.— The  only  varieties  of  Strawberries  whiol(  I  grew  to  any  extent,  were 
Jucunda,  Charles  Downing,  President  Wilder,  Kentucky,  Michigan  Seedling,  and  the  old 
Burr's  Pine.  The  fruiting  of  a}l  was  greatly  impaired  by  the  freezing  before  mentioned ; 
but  all  gave  a  moderate  yield.  The  President  Wilder  yielded  quite  handsomely  for  two 
or  three  pickings,  but  was  then  done.  Jucunda  held  out  somewhat  longer.  The  Ken- 
tucky was  not  as  late,  and  did  not  continue  in  bearing  as  long  as  I  expected.  It,  how- 
ever, produced  some  very  large  and  handsome  berries  of  a  very  good  quality.  The  vino 
is  very  strong,  luxuriant  and  healthy ;  and  I  shall  expect  better  results  in  a  more  favorable 
season. 

The  President  Wilder  is  a  very  handsome  berry,  of  quite  uniform  large  size  and  regu- 
lar roundish  conical  shape,  and  colors  very  evenly.  It  is  also  of  very  satisfactory  flavor, 
and  firm  enough  to  carry  welL  Its  greatest' fiAnlt  is  too  short  fruit  stems,  the  berries 
becoming  badly  soiled  in  rainy  weather  unless  mulched  with  great  care. 

The  Michigan  Seedling  is  a  very  strong  vine,  and  yields  a  large  number  of  berries ;  but 
they  are  too  small,  too  soft,  too  light  colored,  and  too  poor  in  quality,  to  be  worthy  of 
cultivation  where  any  thing  better  can  be  had. 

Charles  Downing  proves  a  very  good  variety,  and,  I  think,  is  generally  satisfactory. 
It  yields  well,  is  of  good  size,  holds  its  fruit  well  up  from  the  ground,  and  is  of  very  good, 
but  not  of  the  highest  quality.  The  vine  is  also  very  vigorous  and  healthy ;  but  to  pro- 
duce its  best  results  must  be  cultivated  in  hills  or  rows,  in  pretty  rich  ground,  and  kept 
measun&bly  free  from  runners.  With  me  it  has  not  been  productive  when  left  to  run  and 
cover  the  ground. 

VINETARDS  ON  THB  LAKE  SHORE. 

I  would  say  a  few  words  of  the  appearance  of  the  grapes  and  vineyards  as  I  saw  them 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland,  during  the  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Bockport,  on  the  9th 
of  August,  though  much  more  instructive  reports  will,  doubtless,  be  had  from  those  who 
can  report  the  results^  of  what  then  appeared  so  promising.  With  the  exception  that  in 
nearly  all  cases,  the  vines  seemed  to  be  overladen  with  fruit,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen 
so  fine  a  promise  for  an  abundant  vintage  as  the  present,  in  all  the  vineyards  bordering 
the  Lake,  both  east  and  west  of  Cleveland.  I  could  not  but  express  the  fear  that  imper- 
fect ripening  would,  in  many  cases,  result  from  the  too  heavy  crops  on  the  vines ;  and  I 
hope  to  hear  from  those  who  have  observed  throughout  the  season,  whether  or  not  these 
fears  were  well-grounded.  I  thought,  also,  that  I  discovered  a  tendency  among  vine- 
yardists  to  do  less  of  summer  pruning,  and  to  leave  more  fbUage  on  the  vines  than  in 
former  years.  Among  the  vineyards  which  I  visited,  and  which  appeared  most  promi- 
sing, were  those  of  Capt.  J.  Spalding,  Mr.  J.  A.  Harris  and-  Mr.  S.  B.  Marshall,  west  of 
Cleveland,  and  of  our  worthy  Treasury,  Dr.  Dunham,  at  Collamer,  on  the  east.  A  most 
interesting  collection  of  our  native  grapes,  embracing,  perhaps,  more  varieties  than  can 
be  found  upon  any  one  place  in  Ohio,  was  found  at  Mr.  F.  R.  Elliott's ;  and  from  him 
much  and  very  valuable  information  may  be  expected  as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
different  varieties,  especially  for  the  Lake  shore  region. 
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At  Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtland's  place,  we  also  found  much  that  was  exceedingly  interesting,  not 
only  in  a  large  collection  of  grapes  and  other  fruits,  but  many  rare  and  beautiful  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowering  plants;  but  the  most  interesting  object  of  all,  was  the  yenerable 
Doctor  himself,  still  hale  and  hearty,  and  overflowing  with  genial  hospitality,  and  as 
enthusiastic  as  ever  in  his  ardent  Ioto  for  horticulture  and  horticultunsts. 

G.  W.  C. 


MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGIOAL   SOCIETY  AT 

EICHMOND. 

[The  following  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Campbell,  as  delegate  from  this 
Society,  to  the  meeting  at  Bichmond :] 

The  thirteenth  biennial  session  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  held  at  Rich- 
mond, Ya.,  on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  days  of  September,  was,  in  many  respects,  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  one,  and  although  there  was  less  of  practical  value  in  its  proceedings 
than  usual  to  the  horticulturists  of  the  North,  still,  as  this  Society  is  a  national  one, 
and  this  meeting  was  held  in  a  southern  city,  very  properly,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  discussion  of  fruits  suited  to  southern  latitudes  was  most  prominent.  The 
attendance  was,  perhaps,  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  previous  meeting  of  the  Society,  and 
it  was  said  that  every  State  in  the  Union  was  represented.  The  largest  delegation  from 
any  distant  State  was  from  Massachusetts. 

The  meeting  was  organized  at  9  o'clock  on  the  6th  of  September,  President  Wilder  In 
the  Chair,  surrounded  by  the  Yice  Presidents  from  most  of  the  States.  Mr.  Allen,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Horticultural  and  Pomological  Society,  welcomed  the  members  of 
the  American  Society  collectively  and  individually,  and  was  handsomely  responded  to  by- 
President  Wilder.  There  was  also  present  the  Japanese  Minister,  from  Washington, 
Prince  Jugoi  Arinori  Mori,  who  was  invited  to  a  seat  upon  the  platform,  and  who  re- 
mained during  all  the  session,  and  seemed  to  take  special  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society. 

After  appointment  of  committees,  and  arranging  the  order  of  business  for  the  several 
days  of  the  session,  a  communication  from  the  chairman  of  the  reception  committee  was 
read,  desiring  the  Society  to  meet  in  a  body  at  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates  at  half- 
past  12,  to  receive  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  city  of  Richmond  from  the  mayor;  also  on 
behalf  of  the  city  council  and  committee  of  reception,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the 
Society  and  accompanying  delegates,  to  participate  in  an  excursion  down  the  James 
river  at  half-past  four,  both  of  which  invitations  were  accepted. 

As  one  of  the  pleasantest  incidents  of  the  session,  and  one  which  indicates  the  good 
feeling  which  seemed  to  animate  all  with  whom  we  were  brought  in  contact,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  reproducing  the  truly  eloquent  address  of  Mayor  Keily,  and  the  happy 
response  of  President  Wilder. 

At  half-past  12  the  members  of  the  Society  marched  to  the  Capitol  in  procession,  and 
were  greeted  by  the  mayor  as  follows : 

Mr.  Pre^dwt  and  GeitUemen  .*  It  is  a  pleasant  service  to  be  charged  with  extending  yon, 
as  I  am  happy  to  do,  a  very  cordial  welcome  to  our  city  on  behalf  of  the  authorities  and 
people  of  Richmond ;  and  I  embrace  the  occasion  also  to  oongratolate  my  feUow-dtisens 
on  the  presence  among  them  of  so  large  and  intelligent  a  body  of  gentlemen  from  all 
parts  of  our  common  country,  engaged  in  a  dnty  so  beneficent  that  their  deliberations 
will  provoke  hostile  criticism  in  no  quarter. 
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The  Qnioii  of  Bcience  with  labor  is  among  the  most  charaoteriatio  pecnliarities  of  our 
age.  The  time  was  when  philosophy  marched  along  the  highways  of  the  earth  wrapped 
in  lordly  pride,  which  disdained  all  association  with  labor,  and  if  it  deigned  to  cast  a  look 
across  the  hedge  that  divided  it  from  the  field  and  the  garden,  it  was  to  vent  its  scorn 
on  the  dasty  hand  and  less  intelligent  brain  there  engaged.  From  this,  two  great  evils 
resnlted— First,  agriculture,  and  every  other  form  of  fmitfol  labor  lost  the  important  aid 
of  philosophy;  and  secondly,  philosophy  itself  lost  the  powerfol  stimnlus  which  profit 
lends  to  every  development  of  haman  effort. 

Almost  within  our  memories  all  this  has  been  changed ;  the  white  hand  has  clasped 
the  brown,  the,  teeming  brain  has  grasped  the  plow,  the  pmning  hook  and  the  sickle,  and 
those  great  agencies  for  the  betterment  of  onr  race  whom  God  hath  Joined,  are  no  longer 
by  man  to  be  sandered.  And  with  what  splendid  results  on  every  handt  Snrely,  if  he 
may  be  claimed  to  be  a  benefactor  of  his  race  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,  yonr  praise  should  be  a  thousand  fold  greater,  who  have  taken  the 
bitter  fruit  of  a  thorny  tree  in  the  wilds  of  Eastern  Europe,  unfitted  for  food  for  man  or 
beast,  and  therefrom  have  developed  the  most  delicious  fruit  of  our  day  in  more  than 
five  hundred  varieties.  [Applause.]  And  lastly,  gentlemen,  I  welcome  you  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure,  as  this  is  your  first  assembling  in  a  Southern  city.  Let  me  indulge  the  hope 
that  you  have  not  only  brought  hither  your  persons  and  the  superb  results  of  your  skill, 
but  that  you  have  come  among  us  bringing  your  hearts  likewise.    [Great  applause.] 

When  the  late  unhappy  strife,  was  ended,  the  first  act  of  reoonstmction  was  passed  by 
nature.  Our  brothei^blood  was  still  boiling  In  hostile  veins ;  the  clenched  hand  was  still 
unrelazed,  and  the  passions  of  war  were  still  rife,  when  from  a  thousand  skies  and  hill- 
sides and  athwart  a  thousand  plains,  came  the  generous  sunlight,  the  gentle  rain,  and 
the  tempering  winds,  filling  up  the  gaping  rifle-pits,  battering  down  the  sharp  escarpe- 
ments  of  frowning  forts,  blotting  out  with  waving  grain  the  fierce  scars  of  shot  and  shell, 
crowning  battlements  with  fragrant  flowers,  and  weaving  a  beautiful  earpet  of  green 
over  the  scenes  and  sites  of  war's  worst  devastations.  [Applause.]  May  it  be  your 
happ7  fortune  and  high  privilege,  gentlemen,  you  who  labor  with  nature  in  so  many 
pleasant  and  profitable  fields,  to  lend  her  a  helping  hand  and  a  willing  heart  in  this,  the 
noblest  field  of  all  I    [Loud  and  continued  applause.  J 

Col.  Wilder  replied  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Mayor :  In  behalf  of  the  American  Pomologioal  Society  and  in  my  own  behalf,  I 
return  you  my  gratefhl  acknowledgments  for  your  gracious  welcome  and  for  the  most 
eloquent  words  in  which  you  have  addressed  us.  I  am  happy  to  be  here.  We  are  happy 
to  be  here  in  the  capital  of  the  Old  Dominion,  a  State  so  distinguished  for  the  produc- 
tion of  illustrious  men^of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Harrison  and  Tyler- 
all  of  whom  have  filled  the  highest  station  in  the  gift  of  the  people ;  John  Marshall, 
Patrick  Henry,  Henry  Clay,  names  that  will  ever  constitute  a  ||;alazy  of  talent  to  fill  the 
brightest  page  in  the  annals  of  American  history.  We  come  from  different  and  widely 
distant  sections  of  our  oountry. 

I  came  from  the  oold  and  sterile  soU  of  New  England,  where  we  have  not  the  luxuriant 
soil  of  the  West,  nor  the  warm,  genial  and  sunnjr  clime  of  the  South,  but,  sir,  we  have 
hearts  as  warm  as  yours ;  and  although  granite  and  ice  enter  largely  Into  our  exports, 
they  are  no  evidence  of  the  hardness  of  onr  hearts,  or  the  coldness  of  our  affections.  I 
assure  you,  sir,  we  are  most  happy  to  be  here  and  to  meet  onr  Southern  brethren  on 
Southern  soil,  to  concert  measures  for  .the  promotion  of  the  object  of  onr  Society,  the 
extension  of  fruit  culture  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  With  the 
natural  advantages  which  the  South  possesses,  and  especially  yonr  own  Virginia,  upon 
whom  the  North  depends  so  largely  for  early  fruits,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
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frait  culture  will  coustitute  a  source  of  revenue  scftrcely  second  to  any  other  product  of 
the  soil.  Our  Society  is  now  in  session,  our  time  is  very  precious,  and  with  the  hope  that 
yon  and  your  board  will  honor  us  with  your  presence  at  our  meetings,  I  beg  you  wiU 
allow  us  to  retire. 

Immediately  after  this,  Mr,  Getty,  of  Massachusetts,  proposed  (while  the  Mayor  of 
Richmoiid  and  Col.  Wilder  were  parting)  three  cheers  for  Massachusetts  and  Virginia — 
shaking  himds— upon  which  Mr.  Wilder  responded,  upon  the  broad  platform  of  good- 
fellowship  and  good  citizenship.  This  was  received  with  tremendous  applause,  when 
the  delegates  dispersed  to  examine  the  various  curiosities  and  attractions  of  the  capital. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  President  delivered  his  biennial  address,  which  wae 
in  his  usual  impressive  and  graceful  style,  and  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 
The  principal  topics  of  the  address  were  the  origin,  history,  objects  and  progress  of  the 
Society ;  a  happy  allusion  to  the  circumstance  of  meeting  in  a  Southern  city,  where  we 
received  so  cordial  a  welcome ;  the  experience  of  the  past,  particularly  as  to  the  influence 
of  warm  and  dry  seasons,  the  draining  of  lands  for  fruit  culture ;  preparation  and  culti- 
vation of  the  soil;  manuring;  thinning  of  fruit  and  its  advantages;  shelter;  meteor- 
ology ;  originating  of  new  varieties,  and  the  increasing  importance  of  fruit  culture 
throughout  the  country.  A  feeling  and  appropriate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  deceased 
members  conclnded  the  address. 

The  exhibition  of  fruits  was  at  Assembly  Hall,  which  was  very  tastefully  garlanded 
and  decorated  with  flowers  and  evergreens.  The  display  of  fruits,  I  think,  was  larger 
than  that  at  any  previous  meeting  of  the  Society ;  the  more  distant  States,  of  Cali£)mla, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  being  the  largest  exhibiters. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  to  enumerate  all  the  fruits  on  exhibition,  but  an  idea 
may  be  formed  of  its  extent,  when  I  say  that  Nebraska  exhibited  146  varieties  of  apples, 
15  of  peaches,  and  13  of  pears ;  Kansas,  2^  plates  of  apples,  comprising  about  200  varie- 
ties; 20  varieties  of  pears,  and  some  dozen  or  more  varieties  of  grapes. 

California  sent  37  varieties  of  apples,  41  of  pears,  mostly  of  enormous  size ;  1  plate  of 
olives,  1  of  oranges,  1  of  quinces;  and  enormous  specimens  of  Coo's  Golden  Drop  plum. 
There  were  also  magnificent  specimens  of  Black  Hamburg,  Tokay,  Flamed  Tokay,  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  Black  Malaga,  and  the  California  Mission  grape,  all  grown  in  the  open 
air.  This  Mission  grap^,  seemed  much  like  Black  Hamburg,  sweet  and  of  fine  flavor,  but 
firmer,  or  more  solid  in  flesh. 

Texas  sent  some  specimens  of  Black  and  White  Scuppemong  grapes ;  and  some  very 
fine  Devereux  and  Lenoir—- much  finer  than  any  I  have  seen  grown  at  the  North. 

Of  individual  exhibiters,  Marshall  P.  Wilder  had  230  varieties  of  pears;  Ellwangeir  & 
Barry  had  a  very  large  collection  of  pears,  and  150  varieties  of  apples. 

A  very  fine  collection  of  apples-~137  varieties — was  exhibited  by  John  Bollins,  of  Al- 
bemarle county,  Virginia.  They  were  specially  remarkable  for  fine  size,  and  uniformly 
smooth  and  handsome  tfppearance,  with  entire  freedom  from  imperfections,  so  common 
in  our  apples  in  many  places  at  the  North. 

Parker  Earle,  from  Southern  Illinois,  exhibited  200  varieties  of  apples. 

Many  other  exhibiters  had  collections  of  apples  and  pears,  some  numbering  hundreds 
of  varieties. 

Specially  noticeable  were  some  remarkable  pears  from  G.  F.  B.  Leighton,  of  Norfolk, 
Va. ;  the  finest  Duchess,  Seckel,  Bartlett,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Beurre  Deil,  and 
perhaps  a  few  other  kinds,  that  I  had  ever  seen.  One  specimen  of  Duchess  weighed  only 
one  ounce  less  than  two  pounds ;  and  the  other  varieties  were  really  finer,  in  size  and 
appearance,  than  those  of  the  same  kinds  from  California. 

The  Scnppemong  grape,  both  the  black  and  white,  or  yellow  Tftrietiet,  were  on  exhi- 
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bition  in  large  quantities,  and  in  best  condition.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  thick 
almost  leathery  skin,  I  fonnd  this  yariety  of  pleasanter  flavor  than  I  expected,  and  less 
pnlpy  than  any  I  had  before  seen ;  and  though  it  cannot  compare  with  onr  best  northern 
cultivated  varieties,  is,  in  flavor,  better  than  any  of  our  wild  fox  grapes  that  I  have  seen. 
It  does  not  seem  to  form  a  bunch,  but  grows  in  small  clusters  of  two  or  three  berries  only, 
and  the  portion  of  the  vine  bearing  the  grapes  looked  more  like  hazel-brush  or  twigs  than 
grape  vines.  The  leaves  are  also  very  small  and  rather  thin,  quite  unlike  those  of  our 
northern  vines;  not  lobed,  but  coarsely  and  sharply  serrated. 

The  premium  of  $100,  offered  for  the  largest  and  best  display  of  apples,  pears,  peaches 
and  grapes,  was  awarded  to  Kansas ;  $50  for  the  largest  display  of  apples,  to  Mark  Mil- 
ler, of  Iowa ;  l&O  for  best  display  of  pears,  to  Ellwanger  A  Barry,  of  Bochester. 

Several  smaller  premiums  were  also  awarded  on  grapes ;  and  some  which  were  offered 
were  not  awarded,  as  no  articles  were  found  on  exhibition  which  met  the  requirements. 
I  think  all  the  premiums  were  donated  to  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  die, 
for  a  suitable  medal,  to  be  used  in  future  by  the  Society  for  its  awards. 

A  remarkable  collection  of  hybrid  seedling  grapes,  embracing  some  40  varieties,  was 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Wylie,  of  South  Carolina.  Some  of  them  were  very  beautiful  and  of 
excellent  quality.  The  Doctor  has  been  experimenting,  mainly,  to  produce  varieties 
suited  to  the  wants  of  Southern  localities,  but  thinks  some  of  them  would  also  do  well 
at  the  North. 

Grapes  were  not  as  largely  exhibited  as  other  fruits,  from  the  fact  that  the  meeting 
was  held  too  early  in  the  season  for  our  northern  varieties  to  be  mature.  In  addition  to 
the  Scuppemong,  fine  specimens  of  the  Herbemont,  Lenoir,  and  Clinton,  of  southern 
growth,  were  on  the  tables ;  larger  bunches  and  of  finer  flavor  than  are  seen  at  the 
North. 

With  the  exception  of  one  evening,  when  an  extra  and  rather  informal  session  was 
held,  there  was  very  little  of  discussion  of  the  merits  of  different  varieties,  or  of  the  dis- 
eases or  culture  of  fruits  generally.  On  this  evening,  the  subject  of  pear  blight  was  the 
principal  one  discussed ;  but  little  that  was  new,  however,  or  of  any  practical  benefit, 
was  elicited.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  the  most  destructive  kind  of  blight  was 
caused  by  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  temperature,  at  some  time  during  the  season 
preceding  its  appearance.  Mr.  Saunders  had  used  a  wash  containing  lime  and  sulphur, 
which  he  thought  very  efficacious  in  promoting  the  health  of  the  pear  tree.  In  the  ex- 
perimental garden  of  which  he  has  charge,  at  Washington,  there  are  many  varieties  of 
pear  trees,  and  their  health,  vigor,  and  productiveness  was  in  many  cases  truly  wonder- 
ful—whether owing  to  lime  and  sulphur,  I  cannot  say— but  I  have  scarcely  seen  healthier 
or  finer  trees. 

As  an  indication  of  the  great  difference  in  climate  between  Bichmond  and  Ohio,  I 
may  mention  that  I  saw  the  Crape  Myrtle  standing  in  the  city  yards,  stately  shrubs,  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  high,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  charming,  bright  rose-colored  flowers.  It 
seemed  as  common  there,  as  the  Wiegela  or  Deutzia  in  our  region. 

I  noticed,  also,  that  the  Willow-leaved  Oak  was  used  largely  as  a  shade-tree  for  the 
streets  of  Bichmond ;  but  whether  it  was  the  northern  variety,  or  the  smaller  upland 
willow-leaved  oak  of  the  South,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  It,  however,  impressed  me  as  a 
very  beautiful  tree  for  this  purpose. , 

The  banquet  which  was  tendered  the  members  of  the  American  Pomological  Society 
by  the  Virginia  Horticultural  Society,  at  the  close  of  their  sessions,  was  a  grand  affair. 
The  tables  were  spread  in  Assembly  Hall,  where  the  Exhibition  was  held ;  and  they  were 
beautifully  decorated,  with  fruits  and  flowers,  in  the  greatest  profusion ;  and  so  abun* 
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dant  was  the  ontertainment  provided,  that  after  all  had  partaken,  there  seemed  hardly 
an  impression  made  upon  the  generous  and  honntiful  supply  with  which  the  tables  were 
literally  loaded.  The  affair  wound  up  by  a  few  appropriate  toasts  and  speeches,  and  all 
felt  that  the  occasion  had  been  one  of  unusual  enjoyment,  and  one  calculated  to  promote 
good  feeling  and  brotherly  union  between  the  Horticulturists  of  the  North  and  the  South. 

HOBTICX7LTURAL  EXBIBXTION  AT  PHILADBLPHLL. 

From  Bichmond,  I  returned  home  by  way  of  Philadelphia,  and  looked  in  upon  th^ 
Exhibition  of  the  PennsylTania  Horticultural  Society,  which  was  held  in  their  giftnd, 
new  Horticultural  Hall,  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  of  September.  Many  of  the  fraits 
from  the  Western  States,  which  had  been  exhibited  at  Richmond,  were  here  also ;  in 
addition  to  which  were  large  and  interesting  collections  from  various  sections  of  the 
State  of  PennsylTania,  mainly  from  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 

The  floral  display  was  magnificent,  not  only  in  the  way  of  decoration,  but  largely  of 
splendid  specimens  of  rare  greenhouse  plants,  from  the  establishments  of  Messrs.  Bnist, 
Bfackenzie,  Huster,  Graham,  Dreer  and  others.  The  rarest  varieties  of  palms,  ferns,  crotons, 
caladiums,  and  ornamental  foliaged  and  variegated  plants  generally,  were  exhibited  in 
a  profusion  quite  bewildering. 

Quite  noticeable  was  a  collection  of  161  varieties  of  conifers,  by  Messrs.  Hooper  Broth- 
ers &,  Thomas,  of  Westchester,  Pa.,  grown  in  pots.  They  also  exhibited  36  varieties  of 
pears. 

Messrs.  EUwanger  d^'Barry,  of  Bochester,  and  Hovey  d^Co.,  of  Boston,  exhibited  very 
large  collections  of  pears. 

The  display  of  foreign  grapes  was  very  fine,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  bat  the 
native  varieties  were  very  sparingly  represented.  I  observed  nothing  new  or  remark- 
able in  this  line,  except  some  6  varieties  of  seedling  grapes,  principally  hybrids  from  the 
Clinton,  with  foreign  varieties,  firom  Mr.  J.  H.  Bicketts,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Some  of 
them  were  very  handsome  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  though  not  quite  ripe,  seemed  very 
promising  as  to  quality.  Mr.  Bicketts  is  a  very  enthusiastic  and  successful  hybridiser 
of  the  grape,  and  I  think  we  may  reasonably  look  for  valuable  results  from  his  eflSsrts. 

Mr.  Underbill's  Croton  and  Senasqua  grapes  were  also  exhibited  here,  and  at  Bich- 
mond, and  more  than  sustained  their  former  reputation,  the  bunches  being  larger  and 
finer  than  I  had  seen  before,  on  exhibition.  It  would,  however,  take  up  more  time  than 
we  can  spare  to  merely  mention  all  the  objects  of  interest  exhibited.  The  exhibition, 
however,  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  indicate  unmistakably,  that  in  every  department 
of  Horticnlturo,  the  tastes  of  the  people,  or  at  least  of  those  engaged  in  horticultural  pur- 
suits, is  eminently  progressive,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  community  ftt  large  is  corres- 
pondingly increasing. 

G.  W.  C. 


FOEE8T  TREB  CULTURE. 

The  next  subject  on  the  programme  was  the  care  and  caltare  of  forest 
trees,  on  which  Dr.  Warder  spoke  for  about  half  an  hour,  giving  a  variety 
of  important  facts  and  suggestions  on  the  necessity  and  value  of  forests, 
for  their  climatic  influences,  and  for  timber,  etc  He  spoke  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  seasons,  the  destructive  freshets  and  severe  drouths  as  con- 
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seqaences  of  the  destraction  of  forests;  also  of  the  profits  that  may  be 
realized  from  the  jodicioas  planting  of  forest  or  timber  trees.  His  remarks 
on  this  snbject  are  given  in  fall  in  an  essay  for  the  Beport  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agricnitnre,  hence  are  not  pnblished  here.  ^ 

Col.  S.  D.  Harris,  of  the  Bural  New  Yorker j  asked  Dr.  Warder  whether 
the  common  theory  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  forests,  as  affecting  the 
amount  of  rain  fall,  was  confirmed. 

Dr.  Warder  replied  that  we  needed  a  few  more  years  of  extended  ob- 
servations to  settle  the  point,  but  there  was  no  sort  of  doubt  respecting 
the  influence  of  forests  in  ameliorating  the  climate  and  lessening  the 
severity  of  floods  and  drouths. 

Mr.  Klippart,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  gave  some  interesting 
statistics  which  he  had  gathered  respecting  the  rate  of  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  in  different  sections  of  Ohio,  ^ese  will  also  be  found  in  the 
Agrienltural  Beport,  of  which  this  is  an  appendix. 

EVSNINO  SESSIOK. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  in  the  evening,  many  ladies  being  present 
The  first  exercise  was  an  address  by  M.  B.  Bateham,  of  which  the  following 
is  only  a  synopsis  : 

FLORICULTUEE  FOB  THE  MILLION. 

Floricnltnre  may  be  called  the  poetry  of  horticoltiire— bat  there  are  many  people  who 
have  little  taste  for  poetry,  and  correspondiDgly  little  for  flowers.  They  see  no  utility 
in  flowers,  and  pride  themselyes  on  being  matter-of-fact  people.  They  tell  as  this  is  an 
age  of  progress,  and  that  practical  utility  is  the  test  of  valae.  They  ignore  the  great 
fact  that  man  is  endowed  with  a  spiritual  and  moral  as  weU  as  a  physical  nature,  and 
that  the  wants  of  the  soul  are  as  real  as  the  wants  of  the  body,  and  that  Qod  intended 
that  they  should  be  supplied.  The  great  Teacher  has  told  us  that  man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  and  to  teach  us  a  lesson  of  faith  and  trust  in  Providence,  He  bids  us 
"  Consider  the  lilies,  how  they  grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin :  And  yet  I  say 
unto  you  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Where- 
fore, if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cost  into 
the  oven,  shaU  He  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  f" 

The  most  popular  living  preacher  in  this  country  has  said :  **  Blessed  be  the  man  that 
really  loves  flowers— loves  them  for  their  own  sakes,  for  their  beauty,  their  associations, 
the  joys  they  have  given  and  always  wiU  give.''  •  *  *  But  such  men  need  no  bene- 
diction of  mine.  They  are  blessed  of  God !  Bid  he  not  make  the  world  for  such  men  ? 
Are  they  not  clearly  the  owners  of  the  world,  and  the  richest  of  aU  men  T 

"Flowers  are  the  sweetest  things  God  made  and  gave  no  soul.''  He  who  does  not 
appreciate  floral  beauty  is  to  be  piHed  like  any  other  man  who  is  bom  imperfect.  It  is  a 
misfortune  not  unlike  blindness.  But  men  who  contemptuously  reject  flowers  as  eflbmi- 
nate  and  unworthy  of  manhood,  reveal  a  certain  coarseness.  Were  flowers  fit  to  eat  or 
drink,  or  could  they  be  gambled  with,  like  stocks  in  the  market,  these  men  would  take 
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them  npy  Just  where  finer  minds  wonld  drop  them,  who  love  them  as  the  reyelationB  of 
God's  sense  of  heanty,  as  addressed  to  the  taste,  and  to.  something  finer  than  the  taate — 
to  that  power  within  ns  which  spiritnaliases  matter  and  communes  with  Qod  through  His 
works,  and  not  for  their  paltry  market  valae. 

There  are  potent  reasons  why  such  sentiments  as  these  should  be  more  generally  incul- 
cated, and  the  culture  of  flowers  encouraged  among  our  people  at  the  present  day,  as  a 
me^ns  of  counteracting  some  of  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  excessire  business  actiyity 
of  the  age,  and  the  insatiate  desire  for  riches  and  display  which  is  luring  our  young  men 
and  women  to  forsake  their  country  homes  for  the  excitement  and  follies  of  city  life.  As 
shown  by  the  census,  the  increase  of  population  of  our  cities  and  villages  is  many  fi>ld 
greater  than  in  country  districts ;  and  in  many  rural  districts  the  population  has  been 
steadily  diminishing  for  years  past.  The  spirit  of  discontent  or  unrest  has  sadly  pre- 
vailed among  our  fumers  and  their  families,  prompting  many  of  them  to  sell  their  fiitms 
and  forsake  the  homes  of  their  childhood  and  youth  and  remove  to  distant  parts,  in  the 
commonly  vain  hope  of  finding  more  enjoyment  there,  or  flocking  into  the  towns  and 
cities  to  meet  with  almost  certain  failure  and  disappointment. 

There  is  also  an  alarming  increase  of  insanity  and  other  diseases  growing  out  of  this 
over-strain  of  the  nervous  and  mental  powers  and  undue  thirst  for  riches.  Only  think 
that  nearly  twenty-five  hundred  insane  persons  are  confined  at  this  time  in  jails  and 
asylums  of  our  own  State.  Look  at  the  vast  building  now  commenced  at  Columbus  for 
the  accommodation  of  this  class  of  unfortunates,  estimated  to  cost  at  least  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars,  calculated'to  accommodate  six  hundred  of  these  deranged  ones. 

This  is  but  one  of  three  or  four  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  State.  And  then  how 
many  of  the  thousands  of  criminals  shut  up  in  our  Jails  and  penitentiaries  were  tempted 
to  the  commission  of  crime  by  this  passion  for  money  and  display! 

The  chaplain  of  the  asylum  for  insane  at  Utioa,  New  York,  some  years  since,  in  a  report 
of  that  asylum,  said :  '*  It  is  truly  wonderful  to  see  so  many  bereft  of  reason,  more  espe- 
cially so,  when  but  few  of  those  become  what  they  are  by  what  we  may  call  the  "Provi- 
dence of  God/'  but  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  disease  is  traceable  to  early 
mis-government,  intemperance,  prodigality  or  mortified  ambition  and  disappointment  in 
worldly  aims."  In  alluding  to  the  means  for  counteracting  these  evils,  he  said :  "  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  love  of  home,  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
all  those  enjoyments  which  enliven  and  bless  home,  were  intended  by  God  to  contribute 
to  mental  equanimity.'' 

With  such  facts  before  us,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  this  association,  of  all  similar  asso- 
ciations, and  of  all  good  men,  philanthropists  and  christians,  to  lend  the  influence  of 
their  example  to  this  work  of  beautifying  home,  of  making  it  attractive,  and  cultivating 
a  love  for  floriculture,  disseminating  this  taste  among  the  millions  of  our  people ;  not 
simply  planting  a  few  flowers  or  a  few  shrubs  to  decorate  the  front  yajd,  or  because  some 
travelers  remark  that  they  can  tell  the  character  of  the  people  by  their  door-yards ;  or  not, 
as  some  do,  to  make  their  homes  more  saleable.  But  teach  people  to  love  flowers  for  their 
own  sake ;  to  commune  through  them  with  God  the  Creator  of  them,  to  learn  that  faith 
which  brings  peace  and  happiness  to  the  soul. 

These  are  the  great  motives  for  floriculture,  the  reasons  for  teaching  our  children  to 
love  and  beautify  our  homes,  that  they  may  be  saved  from  the  love  of  undue  excitement 
and  worse  than  frivolous  amusements. 

It  is  time,  too,  that  some  improvement  should  be  taking  place  in  our  horticultoral 
literature ;  we  have,  I  think,  enough  of  books  like  some  recently  published :  **  Money  in 
the  Garden,"  "  Fruit  culture  for  profit,"  "  Gardening  for  profit,"  "Practical  Floriculture," 
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teaching  simply  how  to  grow  frnits  and  flowers  to  sell.  Let  us  have  Bomething  like 
"  The  delights  of  Hortioaltore,"  "  The  moral  nse  of  flowers/'  and  hooks  of  that  character, 
and  it  will  he  the  commencement  of  hotter  times  in  horticnltnre. 

I  have  heen  exoeedingly  gratified,  within  the  past  year  or  two  especially,  to  notice  the 
progress  that  is  Tlsihle  in  our  country  in  this  matter  of  heantifying  homes,  hy  the  cnlti- 
vation  of  flowers  among  the  millions.  The  taste  for  flowers  and  the  nse  of  floral  decora- 
tion at  fashionahle  parties,  etc.,  in  our  cities,  has  increased  wonderfolly  within  the  past 
three  or  fonr  years,  and  no  lees  marked  has  heen  the  increase  of  florionltnre  among  the 
millions,  as  a  means  of  emhellishing  eoontry  homes,  and  thns  making  mnJ  life  more 
attractive.  I  helieve  there  are  at  this  time,  ten  thousand  more  homes  in  onr  State  whose 
inmates  cnltiyate  flowers  than  there  were  three  or  fonr  years  ago— and  I  trost  there  will 
he  full  as  many  more  in  three  or  four  years  to  come. 

Various  agencies  have  contrihuted  to  produce  these  results.  Chief  %among  them  may 
be  named  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  press,  and  cheap  postage  on  seeds  and  plants, 
together  with  the  enterprise  and  liheraUty  of  seedsmen  and  florists.  Much  credit  is  due 
to  the  men  of  these  professions  throughout  the  country,  hut  especially  to  those  who,  like 
Vick,  Bliss,  and  others,  not  only  furnish  reliahle  flower  seeds  and  plants  hy  mail,  at  low 
prices,  hut  also  spend  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  disseminating  information 
among  the  millions  respecting  the  different  yirieties  of  flowers  and  their  culture,  by 
means  of  attractiye  catalogues  or  ''Floral  Guides,"  and  such  elegant  colored  pictures  as 
those  exhihited  over  this  platform.  I  have  here  before  me  an  advance  copy  of  Mr.  Yick's 
catalogue  or  Floral  Guide  for  1872 ;  a  book  of  112  pages,  elegantly  printed  on  the  finest 
tinted  paper,  and  each  page  illustrated  with  engravings,  some  of  them  nicely  colored, 
making  the  expense  of  its  publication  nearly  fiity  cents  per  copy,  and  yet  it  is  furnished 
gratis  to  his  thousands  of  customers,  and  to  all  who  ask  for  it  for  ten  cents,  and  an  edition 
of  two  hundred  thousand  copies  will  be  distributed  in  this  way— of  which  number,  Mr. 
Vick  informs  me,  twelve  thousand  copies  or  more  will  go  into  fleunilies  in  Ohio.  Now,  if 
we  estimate  that  Bliss,  Briggs,  and  others,  together,  fhmish  an  equal  number  pf  similar 
works,  and  then  consider  that  one  such  catalogue  usually  serves  for  several  families,  and 
that  every  year  increases  the  number  of  their  readers  and  those  who  put  in  practice  their 
teachings,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  mighty  agency  this  is  for  the  promotion  of  horti- 
culture and  the  improvement  of  rural  taste  and  country  homes.  Let  us  all  rejoice  in  t^e 
progress  of  this  good  work,  and  award  due  honor  to  the  men  who  are  thus  pusjbing  it 
forward  I 

PBACnCAL  HINTS. 

In  pointing  out  a  few  of  the  mistakes  that  people  are  apt  to  make  in  embelUishing 
home  grounds,  Mr.  Bateham  said  the  first  thing  to  avoid  was  planting  too  many  shade 
trees  close  around,  or  in  fh>nt  of  the  dwelling.  Shade  trees  are  good,  in  their  place,  and 
in  moderate  number,  but  too  much  shade  is  a  great  &ult,  and  a  very  common  one,  espe- 
cially in  old  places,  rendering  the  houne  both  gloomy  and  unhealthy.  An  open  lawn  or 
plat  of  smooth  grass  should,  if  possible,  occupy  most  of  the  space  between  the  fix>nt  of 
the  house  and  the  public  road ;  this,  to  be  kept  neat  and  smooth  by  frequent  mowingi*, 
should,  of  course,  be  mainly  fi:ee  fh>m  trees  or  shrubs— though  a  scattering  of  theee 
should  appear  at  the  sides,  and  near  the  front  and  rear,  and  especially  where  they  will 
afford  protection  from  severe  winds,  and  screen  from  public  view  the  back  yard,  stables, 
etc.  In  preparing  this  grass  plat  or  lawn,  be  sure  to  plow  the  ground  deeply,  first  enrich- 
ing it  wen,  if  at  aU  poor,  and  grade  it  properly  before  seeding. 

The  walk  or  pathway,  from  the  front  gate  to  the  doorway  of  the  house,  should  be  five 
or  six  feet  wide,  and,  if  of  considerable  length,  should  form  an  easy  curve,  rather  than 
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a  straight  line ;  and  on  this  acconnt  it  is  commonly  better  to  have  the  gateway  a  little 
on  one  side,  rather  than  directly  opposite  the  ftont  door.  Then  a  bnshy  shmb  or  oTer- 
green  or  two  should  be  set  on  the  inside  of  the  cnrve,  so  as  to  present  to  the  eye  and  the 
mind  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  ourye  of  the  pathway ;  else  the  efifSect  will  be  unsatisfactory. 

Near  the  dwelling,  and  where  in  view  from  the  front  windows  and  doorway,  may  be 
several  flower  beds,  of  any  desired  shape  and  size,  cut  out  of  the  sod.  Do  not  make 
them  as  long  borders  to  the  walk  or  fence,  but  rather  as  ovals,  circles,  or  other  simple 
forms,  that  can  easily  be  kept  in  shape.  Let  the  soil  of  these  be  made  as  deep  and  rich 
as  can  well  be ;  and  then  do  not  crowd  them  with  too  many  kinds  of  flowers ;  but  choose 
the  best  that  are  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  give  them  good  culture— for  a  few  sorts  well 
grown  are  much  prettier  than  many  poor  ones.  It  is  a  common  fau}t  of  young  florists  to 
grow  too  many  yarieties  and  spoil  the  eflect  of  their  flower  beds  by  too  great  a  mixture. 

Do  not,  howeyq^,  be  afraid  of  haying  too  many  good  flowers.  Make  extra  beds  by  the 
side  or  rear  of  the  house,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  plant  them  lib- 
erally with  free  blooming  sorts— and  such  are  some  of  the  finest  of  all — then  you  can  cut 
freely  ior  bouquets  for  the  parlor  or  dining  room,  and  to  send  to  sick  neighbors  or  to  the 
school  room,  thereby  cheering  and  blessing  a  whole  neighborhood. 

Members  of  this  Horticultural  Society,  I  am  sure  will  all  r^oioe  in  the  opportunity  of 
participating  by  their  influence  and  exmnple  in  this  good  work  of  promoting  floriculture 
among  the  millions.  Let  us  no  longer  be  counted  as  merely  a  society  of  commercial  fruit 
growers  and  nurserymen,  testing  eyery  thing  by  the  rule  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  rather 
as  one  of  the  moral  and  beneyolent  organizations  of  the  State,  aiming  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  people  by  eleyating  and  refining  their  tastes,  and  contributing  to  the 
pleasures  and  healthfulness  of  rural  life. 

After  the  coDclusion  of  the  address,  Thomas  PaxtoD,  of  Loveland,  said 
he  was  an  advocate  of  floricoltare,  and  it  was  somewhat  of  a  speciality  of 
his  to  itiise  roses.  A  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  he  found  to  be  an 
important  point.  He  recommended  first,  digging  off  a  foot  of  the  soil 
and  laying  it  aside;  and  then  digging  out  two  feet  of  sub-soil  and  filling 
it  up  with  decayed  sods  or  leaf  mold  from  the  woods  or  well  decayed 
manure.  If  he  would  tell  them  that  by  going  a  single  spade  deep  in  the 
clay  soil,  they  could  have  roses  from  June  until  the  frosts  in  the  fall,  they 
would  be  sadly  disappointed,  especially  such  a  dry  season  as  the  last  one. 
If  they  would  go  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  the  soil  as  he  had  directed, 
and  take  proper  Tarieties,  there  would  be  no  fear  but  that  they  would 
succeed. 

N.  OLmer,  of  Dayton,  was  greatly  in  favor  of  mulching.  He  said,  after 
the  annuals  are  transplanted,  the  ground  should  be  mulched  to  the  depth 
of  two  or  thre«  inches.  In  that  case  they  would  require  very  little  water- 
ing and  no  stirring  of  the  soil.  He  had  a  rose  bed  in  front  of  his  house 
that  had  been  planted  seven  years,  in  which  the  ground  had  never  been 
disturbed  since,  only  to  receive  the  annual  coating  of  three  or  four  inches 
of  well  decajed  manure,  put  on  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  He  cut  his  roses 
back  in  the  fall  to  eight  or  ten  inches,  trimmed  off  the  small  branches, 
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and  in  addition  to  this,  almost  covering  them  with  well  decayed  manure. 
He  used  boards  to  cover  his  Bonrbon  and  Teas  during  the  winter.  They 
had  not  received  a  drop  of  water  during  the  year,  yet  he  could  have  found 
roses  enough  on  them  when  he  left  home  for  this  meeting  to  have  made  a 
fine  bouquet.  Watering  is  sometimes  injurious,  especially  in  clay  soil, 
but  when  mulched  they  can  be  watered,  if  desired,  without  any  injurious 
effect.  Mr.  Paxton  considered  mulching  quite  important,  but  thought  it 
very  necessary  to  work  the  mulch  into  the  soil. 

Leo.  Weltz  concurred  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Bateham.  He  believed  that 
the  taste  of  our  children  should  be  cultivated  as  suggested,  that  they  may 
become  attached  to  their  homes  and  look  upon  them  with  pride. 

D.  0.  Bichmond  remarked  that  he  was  only  a  practical  farmer  and  not 
a  florist,  but  he  loved  the  beautiful  flowers,  the  emblems  of  innocence  and 
virtue.  They  have  the  tendency  to  elevate  us  above  the  vices  of  the  land, 
and  lead  us  to  love  nature  and  nature's  Ood.  Many  European  railway 
stations  are  surrounded  by  beautiful  flower  gardens.  Flowers  are  every- 
where to  be  seen,  and  they  exercise  a  moral  influence  upon  the  character 
of  the  inhabitants.  Farmers  generally  have  not  much  time  to  give  to  the 
decoration  of  their  homes.  The  ladies  must  take  charge  of  this  matter, 
and  they  are  better  adapted  for  this  work  as  they  have  more  taste.  It 
would  also  do  them  good  to  spend  more  time  in  the  glorious  sunshine. 
We  do  not  want  them  to  be  mere  hot  house  plants,  as  many  of  the  Amer- 
ican ladies  are  at  present  We  want  them  to  take  an  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  imitate  our  English  cousins,  who  live  much  in  the  open  air  and 
take  an  interest  in  out  door  exercises.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  coHsequence 
that  we  make  our  homes  beautiful  and  pleasant,  not  only  for  our  own  sat- 
isfaction, but  particularly  for  the  sake  of  onr  children.  I  know  that  too 
many  of  our  children,  at  the  present  day,  are  longing  for  the  allurements 
of  cities,  where  they  may  soon  be  lost  How  much  better  that  they  stay 
on  the  farm. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Yick  and  others  for  the  beautiful  cata- 
logues they  send  out,  which  help  so  much  to  educate  the  people,  but  I  believe 
we  should  patronize  our  home  establishments,  of  which  there  are  quite  a 
number  that  deserve  credit  for.  publishing  instructive  catalogues. 

J.  H.  W.  Mumma  thought  the  subject  one  of  greater  importance,  per- 
haps, than  most  of  those  present  thought  it  to  be.  Two  years  ago  he 
went  into  floriculture  a  little  for  his  own  benefit,  and  felt  he  had  been 
well  repaid  for  all  his  labor.  Both  sides  of  the  lane  leading  to  his  house, 
a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards,  was  lined  with  flowers  from  early 
spring  until  late  in  the  fall.  He  claimed  that  floriculture  and  horticulture 
were  twin  sisters,  and  should  go  together.  He  purchased-  his  first  flower 
seeds  from  Mr.  Yick,  and  felt  ^  ell  repaid  for  the  money  he  had  thus  ex- 
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peuded.  The  Phlox  Drammondii  and  Petunia  he  considered  among  the 
most  beantifnl  and  easily  cnltivated.  He  practised  mulching,  with  great 
benefit ;  also  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Paxton  for  the  deep  prepara- 
tion of  soil.  This  was  a  little  trouble  in  the  first  place,  but  would  well 
repay  in  the  end. 

G.  W.  Gampbell  referred  to  some  bulbous  plants  which  had  not  been 
mentioned,  that  were  very  showy  and  beautiful  and  could  be  easily  grown, 
such  as  the  Grocuses,  Hyacinths,  Lilies,  etc.  Some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago  he  had  purchased  some  bulbs  of  that  kind  and  planted  about 
his  place,  which  gave  a  succession  of  flowers  from  that  time  until  this. 
Of  the  easily  grown  annuals,  the  Petunias  had  perhaps  given  him  more 
pleasure  than  any  plants  he  had  cultivated  the  past  season.  They  are 
quite  beautiful,  and  give  a  constant  succession  of  bloom  all  the  time 
until  cut  off  by  the  frosts,  enduring  the  hottest  sun.  The  double  Zinnias 
also  are  beautiful,  varied  in  almost  every  color,  and  very  easily  grown. 
He  started  the  two  latter  in  boxes  early  in  the  springy  that  they  might  be 
protected  until  they  could  be  transplanted. 

ELECTION  OP  OFFICERS. 

The  nomination  of  officers,  as  made  by  the  committee,  was  taken  up 
and  amended  in  coiisequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  G.  W.  Gampbell  for 
Treasurer,  and  the  substitution  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Dunham  for  that  office,  when 
the  following  election  was  had : 

President,  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  of  Glevesj  Vice  President,  N.  Ohmer,  of 
Dayton ;  Secretary,  M.  B.  Bateham,  of  Painesville ;  Treasurer,  J.  W. 
Dunham,  of  GoUamer. 

The  committee  Ad  Interimj  wa«  chosen  as  follows :  Leo.  Weltz,  of  Wil- 
mington ;  W.  E.  Hears,  of  Glermont  county ;  D.  G.  Bichmond^  of  Erie 
county ;  W.  G.  Townsend,  of  Zanesville ;  J.  W.  Dunham,  of  Cuyahoga 
county,  and  G.  W.  Gampbell,  of  Delaware. 

After  which  the  Society  adjourned  until  9  A.  M. 


THIBD  DAY. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  first  business  was  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Fruits,  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee,  L.  Weltz,  of  Wilmington,  which  was  as 
follows : 

Your  committee  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  on 
exhibition,  desire  to  say  that  they  found  a  very  large  and  fine  display  of  various  fruits, 
net  alone  from  this  part  of  the  country,  but  also  from  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Illinois  and 
Kansas.    We  may  justly  feel  proud  of  the  display  exhibited  here. 
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,  Am  M.  Gatch,  of  Milfoid,  made  the  finest  display,  with  over  forty  yarieties  of  beantifnl 
apples. 

N.  Ohmer,  of  Dayton,  exhibited  fonr  plates  of  mi^^ificent  apples— Baldwin,  Rome 
Beauty,  Belleflower  and  Bentley  Sweet ;  also  two  plates  of  fine  pears— Benrre  Easter  and 
Vicar. 

Jacob  Pfrimer,  of  Milford,  had  ten  plates  of  apples— Golden  Bassets  and  some  others, 
very  fine. 

Jesse  Teal  had  fifteen  yarieties  of  apples  and  one  plate  of  the  Colambia  pear,  remark- 
ably fine. 

Martin  Barnes,  of  Indian  Hill,  had  eight  plates  of  good  apples. 

Henry  Finch,  of  Plainyille,  had  ten  plates  of  apples  and  one  of  pears,  the  latter  not  in 
good  condition. 

W.  £.  Mears,  of  Milford,  exhibited  a  plate  of  oranges  and  lemons  of  domestic  growth  ^ 
also  samples  of  persimmons,  high-bosh  cranberries  and  lyes  grapes. 

John  Applegate  presented  sixteen  plates  of  yery  fair  apples. 

H.  Emery,  one  plate  of  yery  large  apples— Tnlpehooken. 

Charles  Orr,  one  plate  of  fine  White  Pippin,  and  one  of  Bock  Pippin. 

Lewis  Finch,  of  Plainyille,  exhibited  nine  yarieties  of  apples,  one  plate  of  Vicar 
pears,  and  one  of  lyes  grapes. 

J.  H.  W.  Mnmma,  of  Dayton,  fonrteen  yarieties  of  nice  apples. 

Gen.  Horst,  of  ChiUlcothe,  presented  three  yarieties  of  apples  for  names.  The  com- 
mittee recognized  the  Jonathan  as  one  of  them. 

W.  K.  Tipton,  of  Belmont  connty,  presented  a  collection  of  forty  yarieties  of  fine  ap- 
ples, and  samples  of  the  Pound  Pear,  from  the  Eastern  Ohio  Horticultural  Society. 

L.  Weltz,  of  Wilmington,  exhibited  the  Niclu^ack  apple— large  and  £ur. 

M.  B.  Bateham,  of  Painesyille,  had  specimens  of  a  handsome  and  good  apple,  thonght 
to  be  a  seedling,  resembling  the  Tewksbury  Winter  Blosh,  but  larger  and  better. 

James  Truitt,  of  Qoincy,  Kentucky,  presented  eighteen  yarieties  of  apples,  many  of 
them  yery  good,  others  (as  a  curiosity)  only  half  grown  and  quite  green,  being  of  a 
second  growth  where  the  first  crop  of  blossoms  and  leayes  were  destroyed  by  frost  the 
latter  part  of  May. 

George  Park,  of  Parksyille,  Missouri,  sent  seyenteen  yarieties  of  apples,  mostly  new 
or  southern.  Among  them  the  Lawyer,  of  Illinois,  yery  handsome ;  Park's  Keei)er,  yal- 
uable  for  the  South ;  Wine  Sap,  large  and  fine  samples,  and  Winter  Sweet,  yery  good, 
resembling  Eyening  Party. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  cf  Hamilton  county,  exhibited  a  yery  interesting  collection  of  sixty- 
eight  yarieties  of  apples,  many  of  them  quite  new  or  rare,  others  southern  and  western 
kinds  that  he  is  testing.  The  committee  presume  he  will  giye  the  Society  some  infor- 
mation about  them. 

"Clebmont''  Apple. — ^Among  the  apples  exhibited  were  several  plates 
of  a  variety  known  in  Clermont  connty  as  Jackson's  Boinan  Stem,  also  as 
Glieese  Apple.  A  fair  looking  apple,  of  medium  size,  resembling  in 
color,  shape  and  texture  the  yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  but  thought  to  be 
not  quite  as  fine,  though  very  good  as  a  late  keeper,  and  more  productive 
and  profitable  than  the  K  P.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  seedling  of  that 
region,  and  to  have  originated  from  seeds  planted  by  the  renowned 
"  Johnny  Appleseed.''    On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  name  it  Clermont 
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Of  the  Kewtown  Pippin,  it  was  said  it  did  hot  succeed  well  aroand  Mil* 
ford.  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Ghillicothe,  said  it  sacceeded  well  on  rich  sugar-tree 
soils  in  his  section,  bnt  was  worthless  on  poor  soils. 

The  new  apple  presented  by  Mr.  Bateham  was  highly  approved  by  all 
who  tasted  it.  Mr.  B.  said  he  found  it  in  Euclid  township,  Cuyahoga 
county,  where  it  was  believed  to  be  a  seedling.  Mr.  Elliott  had  supposed 
it  to  be  the  Tewksbury  Winter  Blush,  but  Mr.  Downing  and  Dr.  Kirtland 
had  decided  otherwise.  He  regarded  it  as  an  exceedingly  promising  des- 
sert fruit  for  spring  use.  He  would  investigate  farther  respecting  its  pro- 
ductiveness, growth  of  tree,  &c.,  and  report  hereafter. 

The  ^'Evening  Party ^  apple  was  commended  very  highly  by  several 
growers  of  Glermont  county,  and  also  by  Dr.  Warder.  It  is  very  hand- 
some, a  good  keeper,  and  tree  quite  productive. 

Very  fine  specimens  of  the  Bambo  being  presented  by  A.  M.  Oatch,  he 
was  asked  how  he  succeeded  in  keeping  it  so  late.  He  said  there  was 
something  to  prevent  apples  falling  or  rotting,  in  the  manner  in  which  a 
man  cultivates  the  ground  in  his  orchard.  He  cultivated  his  with  hogs. 
Even  if  they  did  eat  a  few  apples,  he  thought  it  better  than  to  let  insects 
eat  them  all.  He  usually  picked  his  Bambos  in  October.  Some  seasons 
were  earlier  than  others,  which  would  make  a  difference  in  the  time  of 
picking.  He  kept  from  forty  to  sixty  hogs  in  his  orchard,  which  kept  the 
ground  thoroughly  plowed  up,  and  he  supposed  destroyed  the  insects. 
After  he  picked  his  apples,  he  laid  them  in  a  shed.  After  they  had  been 
there  some  time,  they  were  sorted  over  and  put  in  the  cellar,  which  was 
ventilated  sufficiently,  without  letting  them  freeze. 

BEST  WIKTEB  APPLES  FOB  MARKET. 

A  request  having  been  made  that  some  of  the  practical  orchardists 
present  should  name  the  best  five  or  six  varieties  of  winter  market  apples 
for  Southern  Ohio,  the  following  responses  were  given : 

A.  M.  Gatch — ^White  Pippin,  Bome  Beauty,  Bambo,  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Teal  the' same,  adding  Putnam  Busset  and  Glermont. 

Mr.  Emery— White  Pippin,  Smith's  Gider,  Baldwin,  Putnam  Busset, 
Bambo. 

Mr.  Weaver— Wine  Sap,  Clermont,  Smith's  Gider,  White  Pippin — ^Bambo 
and  Baldwin  good,  but  ripen  too  early. 

Mr.  Bailey,  of  Ghillicothe,  approved  all  that  had  been  named,  and  com- 
mended the  Newtown  Spitzenburg  (called  "  ox  eye*'  around  Cincinnati), 
also  the  Milam  and  Pomme  gris. 

Several  other  orchardists  expressed  their  preferences,  not  mat.erially 
differing  from  the  foregoing. 
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BEST  PEACHES  FOE  PROFIT. 

As  quite  a  namber  of  extensive  peach  growers  were  present,  they  were 
asked  to  name  their  best  varieties  in  their  order  of  ripening : 

A.  M.  Oatch — ^Troth's  early  red,  Crawford's  early,  Oldmixon  free  and 
cling,  Delaware  (of  New  Jersey),  Ward's  late,  Crawford's  late,  Smock, 
Fre^an's  white. 

Mr.  Pfrimer— Troth's  red,  Crawford's  early,  Honest  John,  (large  York), 
Oldmixon  free,  Stnmp  the  World,  Ward's  late,  Crawford's  late,  Smock. 

Mr.  Smizer  would  add  a  local  variety  called  Gudgeon's  late ;  latter  than 
Smock  and  better. 

Mr.  Emery — ^Troth's,  Crawford's  early,  Oldmixon,  Large  York,  Craw- 
ford's latej  Smock,  Heath  ding. 

Thomas  Paxton,  of  Loveland — ^Troth's,  Crawford  early  and  late,  Smock. 

E.  J.  Emery  the  same,  adding  Oldmixon  free,  every  time. 

Mr.  Teal — ^Troth's,  Crawford's  early.  Stump,  Large  red  and  Lemming's 
red,  Crocker's  white. 

A.  F.  Quail — ^Troth's,  Crawford's,  Jersey  mixon,  Oldmixon  free.  Stump, 
Ward's  late,  Smock. 

Mr.  Bailey,  of  Chillicothe— Troth's,  Crawford's. 

CULTIVATION  OF  PEACH  OBCHABDS. 

On  this  subject,  the  general  expression  was  in  favor  of  good  cultivation, 
though  in  some  cases  on  rich  soils,  peach  orchards  had  done  well,  left  in 
clover  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  Paxton  said  that  the  practice  in  his  neighborhood  was  to 
plow  early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  in  good  condition,  and 
then  cultivate  or  harrow  to  keep  the  grass  firom  growing.  He  instanced 
Mr.  Porter's  peach  orchard  at  Mulberry  as  being  kept  throughout  the  sea- 
son as  clear  from  weeds  as  any  garden. 

BEPOBT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  VEGETABLES 

was  then  made,  as  follows : 

We  find  font  seedling  potatoes  on  the  table,  grown  by  G.  W.  CampbeU,  of  Delaware, 
deoerying  epeoial  mention. 

CampbeU'B  Late  Soee  is  a  remarkable  prodnct,  similar  in  appearanoe  to  the  Early 
Roee. 

The  varieties  of  White  Seedling,  Kos.  1  and  2,  and  Bed  SeedUng,  No.  3,  we  recommend 
with  confidence  to  the  public  for  trial  as  new  yarieties. 

Dr.  Warder's  display  of  potatoes  deserves  great  credit.  His  coUeotion  of  Trophy  toma- 
toes is  remarkably  fine  for  this  season  of  the  year.    The  qualities  of  his  potato  yarietie 
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we  designate  as  follows :  Early  Quliok,  good ;  Worcester,  superior ;  White  Peach  Blow, 
fine;  Early  Mohawk,  fair;  Climax,  good;  Early  Rose,  good;  Copper  Mine,  first  rate. 

In  J.  B.  Gatch's  collection,  the  White  and  Blue  Neshannock,  good ;  Irish  Cap,  good  and 
large  in  size. 

The  White  Seedlings  of  Dr.  S.  M.  Ayers,  of  Urbana,  are  good. 

The  White  Neshannock  and  Early  Bose,  together  with  White  Turnip,  exhibited  by 
Wm.  Mears,  of  Clermont  county,  are  of  fair  quality. 

The  collection  of  sweet  potatoes  submitted  by  6.  L.  Qalloway  was  fine  in  the  display 
of  the  Nansemond,  Brazilian  and  Bermuda  yams.  The  French  yam,  of  medium  Biz%aDd 
red  in  color,  is  of  the  best  quality. 

An  unknown  exhibition  of  Irish  Cup,  Early  Bose  and  Peach  Blow  was  good. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  in  the  growth  of  sweet  potatoes  is  shown  in  one  stalk  con- 
taining (apparently)  both  the  Nansemond  and  Bermuda  yarieties. 

In  conclusion,  we  report  a  good  display  of  potatoes,  but  wish  there  had  been  a  larger 
collection  of  other  vegetables. 


ON  PLUM  OULT0BB. 

Mr.  Bateham  inquired  where  the  large  quantities  of  Damson  Plums 
were  grown  which,  every  season,  came  into  the  Gincinnati  market,  and 
many  of  which  are  shipped  from  thenoe  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Mears  replied  that  they  were  mostly  grown  on  clayey  and  hilly 
lands,  up  and  down  the  Ohio  Biver,  both  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  but  not 
in  large  orchards,  though  some  plantations  of  good  size  had  lately  been 
made. 

Mr.  Bailey,  of  GhUlicothe,  said  he  was  convinced  that  under  favorable 
circumstances.  Damson  Plums  would  be  found  a  more  profitable  crop  than 
most  other  fruits,  and  acting  on  the  belief,  he  had  planted  over  two  thous- 
and trees  of  the  Shropshire  Damson.  ^^What  about  the  curculiof  he 
was  asked,  and  his  reply  was,  grow  so  many  plums  that  the  curculio  can't 
sting  half  of  them ;  or  else  fight  them  otL 


DISCUSSION  ON  GEAPES. 

After  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Scott  on  this  subject,  given  on  a  previous 
page,  the  following  discussion  was  had  on  varieties  of  grapes : 

IVES.-r-Mr.  Mears  said  the  Ives  was  one  of  the  grapes  for  the  million. 
It  was  almost  the  only  kind  that  could  be  grown  with  certainty  around 
Milford.  Tastes  will  differ  as  to  its  quality.  We  cannot  educate  up  the 
tastes  of  all  the  people  speedily;  and  very  many  will  buy  and  eat  this 
grape  and  call  it  good,  and  that,  too,  before  it  is  really  ripe ;  for,  as  is  well 
known,  it  turns  black  some  time  before  it  is  ripe  ]  and  it  also  has  the  habit 
of  bearing  more  fruit  than  the  vines  can  ripen ;  thus  its  quality  and  repu- 
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tation  are  often  ii\jaied.  Bat,  with  fur  care  aad  coltnre,  tbe  fruit  does 
ripen,  and  Batisfles  the  taBtes  of  very  many  people. 

Mr.  Galloway  said  it  was  true  of  this,  as  of  many  other  varieties,  that 
soil  and  locality  make  the  fmit 

Mr.  Finch,  of  Indian  Hill,  who  received  the  premiam  plate  of  $300  for 
the  Ives  as  the  best  wine  grape,  spoke  highly  of  the  variety  as  grown  on 
his  soil,  and  said  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  some  of  the  wine  to  present 
to  the  meeting.    He  exhibited  samples  of  the  grapes. 

Catawba. — ^Dr.  Dnnham,  allnding  to  Dr.  Scott's  remarks  respecting 
tbe  superior  ripeness  of  the  Gatawbas  produced  in  Boss  county,  as  com- 
pared with  those  ot  the  Lake  shore,  admitted  that  the  statement  was  true 
in  reference  to  the  early  part  of  the  season ;  but  that  the  absence  of  autumn 
frosts  and  the  prolonged  season  of  ripening  of  the  fruit  along  the  Lake 
shore,  and  on  the  islands,  abundantly  compensated  for  any  lack  of  summer 
heat,  while  the  exemption  from  the  diseases  of  the  vine  which  were  so 
generally  disastrous  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  State  gave  them  decidedly 
the  advantage.  He  had  the  must  of  his  Gatawbas  tested  several  yearj 
ago,  and  one  seaaon  it  weighed  87^  by  the  scale,  and  the  other  100.  This 
season  the  crop  of  grapes  was  so  excessive  in  his  region  that  much  of  the 
fruit  could  not  rip«n  perfectly.  Still  a  very  large  amount  of  good  Gataw- 
bas had  been  shipped  for  table  use,  and  an  immense  amount  of  good  wine 
had  been  made  in  his  county,  as  well  as  in  the  region  of  Sandusky,  as  had 
been  stated  by  Ool.  Bichmond. 

Mr.  Bateham  said  that  a  wine  maker  firom  Western  New  York  told  him 
he  had  bought  large  quantities  of  Gatawba  grapes  along  the  Lake  shore 
in  Lorain  county,  the  i)ast  month,  for  three  cents  per  pound,  the  must 
of  which  averaged  as  high  as  90 ;  and  he  refused  all  lots  which  he  thought 
were  below  this  standard. 

Mabtha. — ^Mr.  Gampbell,  being  called  on,  said  be  believed  the  Martha 
could  be  raised  wherever  the  Goncord  would  succeed.  It  had  been  pretty 
widely  disseminated  and  proved  quite  popular.  He  had  been  informed 
that  in  the  Gincinnati  market  those  that  had  been  brought  there  in  good 
condition  sold  for  eighteen  cents  per  pound.  It  possessed  rather  more  of 
the  foxy  flavor  than  he  liked,  but  if  left  on  the  vine  until  it  attained  the 
yellow  or  amber  color  it  gets  when  fully  ripe,  it  loses  most  of  this  taste. 

Mr.  Mears  also  spoke  well  of  the  Martha. 

Dr.  Scott  did  not  like  the  Martha  nor  the  Ives  for  his  locality.  He 
spoke  highly  of 

The  Gonoobd,  and  Mr.  Bailey,  also  of  Boss  county,  stated  that  from 
four  acres  in  foil  bearing  and  three  acres  three  years  old,  in  partial  bear- 
ing, he  had  sold  about  thirty-five  tons»  at  prices  ranging  from  five  to 
twelve  cents  per  pound.    Those  shipped  to  Gleveland,  Pittsburgh  and 
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Other  points^  netted  him  from  six  to  seven  cents  per  poand.  He  had  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  vines  to  the  aere,  which  average  aboat  twenty  pounds 
to  the  vine. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

DISCUSSION  ON  RASPBERRIES. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  there  was  now  any  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  members  of  the  society  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  McCk)r- 
mick  or  Miami  Black-Gap  and  the  ^^  Mammoth  Gluster."  All  present 
seemed  to  consider  that  as  settled,  and  the  identity  unqaestioned. 

<^  Chapman."— Mr.  Bailey,  of  Ghillicothei  spoke  of  a  still  larger  and  bet- 
Black-Gap,  known  in  his  ooanty  as  the  Chapman  Raspberry — being 
claimed  as  a  chance  seedling  on  the  grounds  of  a  man  of  that  name  resid- 
ing near  Cincinnati,  and  was  carried  from  thence  to  Ross  county  by  Felix 
R.  McLean  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  some  plants  of  it  were  set  on 
the  £eu*m  now  owned  by  Mr.  Bailey  soon  afterward.  He  has  been  growing 
it  for  the  past  six  years,  and  had  supposed  it  would  be  found  identical 
with  the  ^<  Mammoth  Cluster,''  until  he  procured  that  variety  from  Purdy 
and  Hance,  of  South  Bend,  and  found  it  identical  with  the  Miami  or 
McCormick,  while  the  Chapman  is  a  larger  berry,  of  a  brighter  and  blacker 
color,  and  differs  in  its  habit  of  fruiting  along  the  branches  as  well  as  in 
the  clusters  at  the  ends.  It  is  much  preferred  over  the  McCormick  and 
all  other  varieties  in  his  section,  where  about  thirty  acres  of  it  are  now 
growing  for  the  markets. 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Bailey  excited  considerable  interest  in  the  minds 
of  the  berry  growers  of  Clermont  county,  several  of  whom  expressed  sur- 
prise that  a  new  and  superior  raspberry  should  have  originated  near  Cin- 
cinnati, nearly  ten  years  ago,  and  not  become  known  to  any  of  them ; 
still  it  was  admitted  that  such  a  thing  was  possible,  and  their  judgment 
would  be  deferred  till  the  next  fruit  season. 

Mr.  Bateham  and  Mr.  Campbell  said  they  each  received  several  plants  of 
the  Ohapman  from  Mr.  Bailey  last  spring,  and  should,  no  doubt,  fruit  it 
the  coming  season,  when  they  would  be  able  to  report. 

A  rambling  discussion  followed  on  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  rasp- 
berries, but  nothing  of  importance  came  of  it. 

ON  BLACKBEBBIE& 

Mr.  Pinkham  wished  to  learn  whether  the  Lawton  or  the  Eatatinny  was 
preferred  for  market. 

Mr.  Ohmer  is  a  large  grower  of  blackb^ries,  and  prefers  the  Kitationy 
for  shipping ;  though  the  Lawton  is  nearly  or  quite  as  pvofitabto  for  home 
marketing.    He  has  nearly  five  acres  of  Kitatinny. 
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Mr.  Mears  prefers  the  Kitatinny;  considers  the  quality  of  the  fruit  a 
little  better  than  the  Lawton ;  it  is  a  trifle  earlier  and  the  berries  are  ripe 
as  soon  as  blacky  which  is  not  the  case  with  L.  He  foand  the  K.  sell  in 
market  for  50  cents  a  bnshel  more  than  the  L.  Wilson's  Early  Black briry 
did  not  endare  the  winters  on  his  grounds. 

Col.  Bichmond  fonnd  the  same  difficulty  with  Wilson's  Early.  Dr. 
Warder  succeeded  well  with  it. 

ON  STBAWBEBBIES. 

Frank  Mears  wanted  to  learn  what  varieties  of  strawberries  to  plant 
for  market.  He  preferred  to  cultivate  them  in  hills»  and  he  was  told  that 
the  Wilson  produces  better  in  rows  or  narrow  beds. 

Mr.  Ohmer  and  Mr.  Bailey  said  there  was  no  other  variety  half  so 
profitable  for  market,  witli  them,  as  the  Wilson,  though  they  preferred 
the  McAvoy  and  several  others  for  family  use. 

Mr.  Bateham  remarked  that  the  time  for  adjournment  had  so  nearly 
arrived  that  it  was  not  possible  to  go  into  much  of  a  discussion  on  straw- 
berries, but  he  would  advise  those  living  in  that  section  who  wished  to 
learn  all  about  the  varieties  of  this  fruit  to  go  and  spend  a  day  or  two  on 
the  grounds  of  Louis  Bitz,  of  Plainville,  when  the  fruit  is  ripeniag  next 
June.  Mr.  R  has  several  hundred  varieties  on  trial,  and  his  grounds  are 
a  real  school  of  strawberry  culture.  He  has  also  produced  some  promis- 
ing new  seedling  varieties,  of  which  we  shall  probably  hear  something  in 
due  time. 

SATES  OF  TBAIiSPOBTATION  AND  COMMISSION. 

W.  E.  Mears  spoke  of  the  high  rates  of  the  express  transportation  of 
fruits  as  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  profitable  fruit  growing  and  to 
the  furnishing  of  cheap  fruits  to  the  millions  in  our  cities.  He  thought 
the  fruit  growers  should  combine  so  as  to  ship  their  fruits  generally  by 
car  loads  on  freijfht  trains,  unless  the  express  companies  would  carry  on 
reasonable  terms. 

Mr.  Bichmond  said  this  had  been  done  veiy  successfully  by  the  fruit 
growers  of  Berlin,  in  Erie  county,  in  shipping  berries  and  grapes  to  Chi- 
cago; loading  a  car  once  a  day,  or  every  other  day,  and  having  an  agent  ot 
their  own  at  the  city  to  look  after  the  fruit  and  dispose  of  it  on  arrival. 

Mr.  Bateham  had  found  the  need  of  such  an  arrangement  for  disposing 
of  his  peaches  and  grapes;  but  he  fdt  more  like  bringing  complaint 
against  the  commission  dealers,  especially  those  of  New  York,  than  the 
express  men.  He  did  not  complain  of  their  rates  of  commission  so  much 
as  of  their  dishonest  tricks,  and  false  statements  of  sales.    He  wished 
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there  was  some  way  by  which  those  who  suffer  by  these  men  coald  at 
least  have  the  satisfietction  of  pablishing  the  facts  with  the  names  of  the 
dishonest  parties.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  would  have  to  be 
done. 

After  a  little  miscellaneous  business,  the  hour  for  adjournment  having 
arrived,  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  Business  committee,  presented  the  following 

PABTma  RESOLUTIONS, 

Which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Seaolvedf  That  we,  the  memben  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticoltaral  Society,  hereby  ex- 
press our  sincere  acknowledgementB  for  the  very  handsome  and  exceedingly  hospitable 
and  generous  manner  in  which  we  have  been  welcomed  and  entertained  by  the  citizens 
of  Milford  and  vicinity,  and  we  fed  that  the  meeting  has  been  one  of  great  interest  and 
profit  to  the  Society.  EspeciaUy  are  the  thanks  of  this  Society  dne  to  Wm.  £.  Hears, 
for  his  indefatigable  exertions  for  our  comfort,  and  the  sncoees  of  .onr  plans,  in  rendering 
the  meeting  agreeable, 

Beeolved,  That  our  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  School  Board  of  Biilford  for  the  free  use 
of  their  excellent  hall,  and  to  the  ladies  who  have  decorated  the  same  so  tastefolly ;  and 
that  any  fruits  remaining  on  the  tables  are  hereby  given  to  the  teachers  and  children  of 
the  school. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  tendering  thanks  to  the  Press  for  their 
reports  of  the  proceedings,  when  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 


MEBTINU  OP  THE  WESTERN  XEW  YORK  HORTICULTUEAL 

SOCIETY. 

M.  B.  Bateham,  having  been  appointed  as  delegate  from  the  Ohio 
Society  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  K  Y.  Society  at  Rochester, 
January  10th,  1872,  presents  the  following  brief  report : 

The  attendance  was  not  large,  though  fair;  and  as  quite  a  number  of 
the  members  are  well  known  as  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  of  large 
business  capacity  and  experience,  their  discussions  when  in  council  are 
regarded  with  special  interest  by  the  fraternity  throughout  the  country — 
though  I  cannot  say  that  the  results  of  this  meeting  came  fully  up  to  the 
expectations  of  those  who  attended  it  from  abroad. 
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PBOGBESS  OF  HOBTIGULTUBB  THEBE. 

Mr.  P.  Barry  on  accepting  a  re-election  as  President  of  the  Society, 
said: 

The  Western  New  York  Horticultnral  Socieity  has  now  been  organized  seventeen  years, 
and  he  felt  prond  of  its  snccees  and  the  work  it  has  done.  Since  its  organization  there 
has  been  great  progress  in  horticnltnral  pursuits.  I  dare  not  say  how  mach  money  is 
brought  to  Western  New  Tork  for  seeds,  and  to  fill  nursery  and  seed  orders.  They  can 
safely  be  counted  by  millions.  Orders  have  recently  been  received  from  Japan,  Austra- 
lia, and  very  large  orders  from  France.  When  this  Society  was  organized,  it  was  about 
the  time  of  the  fieulure  of  the  wheat  crop  by  the  weevil. 

One  of  the  questions  discussed  at  the  first  meeting  was,  whether  the  farmers  of  West- 
em  New  Tork  should  not,  in  view  of  the  fidlnre  of  the  wheat  crop,  engage  more  largely 
in  the  cultivation  of  fhiit  f  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Society  was  that  they  should ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  largest  and  best  orchards  in  Western  New  York  were  planted 
since  that  time,  and  by  men  who  attended  that  first  meeting. 

Mr.  Barry  believed  that  the  next  seventeen  years  would  witness  as  great  or  greater 
progress  in  horticulture  than  the  last.  He  spoke  especially  of  the  great  advance  to  be 
made  in  the  planting  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  fioral  embellishment  of 
rural  homes,  as  well  as  a  better  supply  of  good  fruits  for  the  inmates. 


OBNAMENTAL  TBEES  AND  SHBUBS. 

Mr.  EUwanger,  from  the  standing  committee  on  this  subject,  made  a 
report,  recommending  the  cnt-leaved  weeping  birch,  Kilmarnock  willow, 
and  the  oak-leaved  mouDtain  ash,  as  among  the  commonly  grown  and 
desirable  ornamental  trees.  Among  the  new  trees  recently  introduced, 
are  Yoang's  weeping  birch,  a  birch  which  is  distingaished  by  its  branches 
having  a  tendency  to  grow  perpendicularly  downwards,  in  line  with  the 
stem,  the  populus,  grandidentata  pendula,  gleditschia  bnjoti  pendula, 
betula  alba  fastigiata,  maple,  crisped  leaved;  maple,  Leopold;  maple 
dissectam ;  Elm,  Kakii,  larch,  golden ;  magnolia,  Senni ;  magnolia,  nor- 
bertiana;  thorn,  Paul's  new  double  scarlet;  cherry,  Crown- Princess  Vic- 
toria ;  cherry,  Sieboldii. 

Among  the  shrubs,  new  or  recently  introduced,  are  the  hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora,  spirsea  Thunbergii,  viburnum  plicatum,  weigelia 
hortensis  nivea,  althea,  variegated  leaved. 

NEW  PEABS  BECOmCENDED. 

The  committee  on  Foreign  Fruits  reported  as  follows : 

Among  the  large  number  of  foreign  ftnits,  particularly  pears,  that  have  been  tested 
here,  during  the  past  year,  the  following  are  worthy  of  commendation  : 

Duohesse  da  Bordeaux  has  been  fruited  in  several  localities,  and  promises  to  be  a  good 
late  pear,  but  requires  good  soil  and  a  warm  season  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
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Vanderpool,  Sept.  2. — Size  medium  to  large ;  flesh  melting,  very  Juicy,  sprightly,  agree- 
able ;  a  handsome  fruit. 

Lovanz,  Sept.  2.— Largo  to  medium  size ;  juicy,  sweet,  melting;,  good.  Seems  to  have 
a  tendency  to  rot  at  the  core,  bcit  this  may  be  owing  to  its  not  having  been  picked  in 
season. 

Bonne  du  Puite-Ansault,  Sept.  30.— -A  medium  sized  pear,  like  Oswego  Beurre;  fall  of 
juice,  delicious,  and  a  good  bearer.  Originated  with  Leroy,  and  propagated  by  him  in 
1865.    One  of  the  best  of  small  pears. 

I/oriol  de  Barney,  Sept.  6. — Size  medium ;  resembles  Sterling,  but  darker ;  melting  and 
good. 

Maurice  Desportes,  Sept.  27.— A  good-sized,  handsome  pear ;  flesh  fine-grained,  melting 
and  sweet,  but  not  high  flavored.    A  seedling  of  Leroy's. 

Beurre  d'Engheim,  Oct.  6.— A  handsome  fruit,  like  a  small  Passe  Colmar,  flesh  fine, 
Juicy,  melting  and  sweet. 

Mme.  Loriol  de  Barney,  Oct.  14.— Size  medium ;  melting,  juicy,  vinous ;  a  little  coarse ; 
very  good. 

Calebasse  d'Octobre,  Oct.  14.— Large,  long,  pyriform,  with  a  fine,  ruddy  tint  on  one 
side ;  melting,  fine-grained.  Juicy,  excellent. 

Mme.  Andre  Leroy,  Oct.  11.— Size  large,  flesh  Juicy,  melting,  a  little  astringent  No 
doubt  a  good  pear.    Thought  highly  of  in  France. 

Aimi  Ogereau,  August  31.— Medium  size,  white  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  very  good.  Ripens 
with  Bartlett. 

Mme.  Baptiste  Desportes,  October. — Size  a  little;  larger  than  medium.  Flesh  very  fine, 
melting,  Juicy,  with  fiavor  of  Edmonds  or  Passe  Colmar ;  first  rate. 

Eugene  Appert,  September  11.— Medium  size ;  golden  russet  color ;  fiesh  melting  and 
buttery,  with  a  Sheldon  fiavor.  When  well  ripened,  fiavor  of  GansePs  Bergamot.  Will 
rank  as  best. 

Dr.  Lindley,  November  18.— Size  medium ;  fiesh  crisp ;  sweet,  melting,  fine,  perfumed. 
A  first  class  pear. 

Discussion  was  had  on  a  variety  of  topics  j  one  of  these  was  the  ques- 
tion, ''  What  fruits  may  be  recommended  for  planting,  without  danger  of 
over-stocking  the  markets?"  Quite  a  variety  of  answers  were  given, 
none  of  them  very  definite  or  satisfactory,  to  ont-siders,  at  least  Nearly 
all  kinds  of  fruits  being  recommended  in  tarn,  and  the  general  express- 
ion being  to  the  eflFect  that  good  fruits,  well  grown,  and  properly  shipped, 
will  always  bring  good  prices. 

On  DEYiNa  Peuits— Aldbn  Process.— The  methods  of  drying  fruits 
by  fire  heat  was  another  topic  of  discussion,  and  a  letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  Ohas.  Downing  giving  some  account  of  the  Alden  Patent  process  of 
drying  fruits  and  vegetables  on  a  large  scale  by  steam  power  and  heated 
air.  Of  this,  a  good  deal  has  been  said  during  months  past  in  the  New 
York  and  other  papers;  and  recently,  parties  have  been  operating  at  Chi- 
cago and  elsewhere  at  the  West,  forming  stock  companies  for  erecting 
buildings  and  machinery  for  truit  drying  by  this  process.  All  who  ex- 
amine their  pamphlets  and  circulars,  however,  will  observe  that  the  figures 
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on  which  the  profits  of  the  proposed  basiness  are  based,  pat  the  selling 
price  of  the  fruit  dried  by  the  process,  about  three  times  as  high  as  that  of 
common  dried  fruit;  and  while  it  is  perhaps  true  that  owing  to  superior 
quality  a  limited  quantity  may  be  sold  in  large  cities  at  the  prices  named, 
it  will  not  be  safe  to  invest  money  largely  on  the  expectation  that  such 
prices  will  be  realized  at  wholesale,  for  any  considerable  time. 

Inquiry  was  made  respecting  the  best  form  of  apparatus  for  drying 
fruits  in  the  family,  and  Mr.  Batebam  spoke  of  a  portable  and  cheap  kiln 
'  or  dryer,  made  of  sheet  iron,  with  shallow  slides  or  drawers,  one  above 
another,  which  he  had  used  for  the  past  two  years  with  much  satisfaction, 
and  saving  thereby  many  bushels  of  ripe  peaches  which  had  become  unfit 
to  ship.  It  was  made  by  H.  Yost,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  whom  inquiries 
should  be  directed. 

About  the  Grapes. — Quite  a  discussion  was  had  on  the  question. 
What  new  sorts  of  grapes  will  best  replace  the  old  ones.  It  was  agreed 
in  the  outset  that  by  "old  ones"  was  meant  Catatcba  and  Isabella;  and 
it  was  conceded  that  these  were  not  very  reliable  as  a  general  thing  in 
Western  New  York.  But  it  was  found  that  no  two  persons  present,  were 
agreed  as  to  what  two  or  more  varieties  were  the  best  to  replace  them. 
As  usual  at  such  meetings,  all  the  known  varieiies  were  advocated  with 
more  or  less  array  of  facts  and  arguments,  and  the  seekers  after  light 
were  left  as  much  in  the  dark  as  before. 

A  delegation  being  present  from  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  as  well  as  from  Ohio,  the  evening  meeting  was  devoted  mainly 
to  remarks  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Ontario,  on  the  history  and  pro- 
gress of  horticulture  in  that  Dominion ;  and  by  M.  B.  Bateham  on  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  horticulture  in  Ohio,  especially  the  workings 
of  the  State,  county  and  township  horticultural  societies. 


DOVER  BAY  GRAPE  AND  WINE  COMPANY. 

The  Dover  Bay  vineyards,  near  Cleveland,  have  often  been  mentioned 
in  the  reports  of  this  Society,  and  were  visited  by  some  of  its  members 
at  the  time  of  the  excursion  last  summer.  The  following  items  are  taken 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  company,  published  the  past  winter : 

"  It  is  generally  known  to  Clevelanders  that  a  namber  of  oar  business  men  conoeived 
the  idea  a  few  years  ago  of  planting  one  of  the  largest  viqeyards  in  America — ^not  for  an 
investment  that  would  pay  enormous  dividends  to  stockholders,  but  that  they  might 
have  some  place  that  they  could  take  a  few  hours  relaxation  from  their  business,  and 
with  their  families  and*  friends  enjoy  visiting  what  they  had  an  interest  in.  They  own 
one  of  the  finest  farms  and  most  complete  and  best  cultivated  vineyards  along  the  lake 
shore. 
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"  At  the  aDDual  meeting  of  the  Dover  Grape  and  Wine  Coistpaay,  held  recently,  the 
followiDg  were  elected  officers  of  the  company  for  1872 : 

"  Dr.  D.  H.  Beckwith,  President ;  R.  R.  Herrick,  Vice  President ;  A.  K.  Spencer,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer ;  Dr.  R.  B.  Rush,  Salem,  Ohio ;  Geo.  Warmington,  C.  H.  Robison  and 
H.  Newberry,  Board  of  Directors. 

"  The  Superintendent  remarks  that  there  is  now  in  fall  bearing,  sixty  acres  of  vine- 
yard. The  time  occupied  in  trimming,  on  an  average,  was  six  days ;  two  and  one>half 
acres  per  man.  The  time  occupied  iu  cleaning  up  and  drawing  off  brush,  occupied  one 
week  with  team.  The  past  year  he  used  rye  straw  instead  of  twine  in  tying  the  vines 
the  filrst  time,  and  saved  over  fifty  dollars  that  has  been  expended  heretofore  for  twine. 
We  also  find  it  preferable  in  other  respects,  as  it  does  not  cut  or  ix^nre  the  wood,  while 
it  firmly  secures  it,  and  in  pruning  there  is  no  loss  of  time  in  cutting  it  from  the  vines, 
as  had  to  be  done  when  twine  was  used. 

"  The  grapes  ripened  uniformly.  No  disease  appeared  in  our  vineyard  except  the  dry 
rot,  which  made  its  appearance  on  a  few  of  the  Catawba  vines  which  grew  on  the  low 
ground,  the  soil  being  black  loam,  which  is  acted  upon  much  sooner  by  heat  and  mois- 
ture than  clay  soil. 

"  The  sale  of  fniit  for  table  grapes  was  upwards  of  forty  tons,  the  price  varying  from 
four  to  eight  cents  per  pound ;  the  balance  of  the  crop  was  pressed  into  wine,  and  is  now 
stored  in  the  cellar  of  the  company.  The  must  this  year  has  been  of  a  superior  quality, 
probably  the  beet  produced  for  years. 

**  1  am  now  trimming  the  vineyard  as  fast  as  possible,  as  at  this  season  of  the  year 
nearly  twice  the  amount  of  trimming  can  be  accomplished  as  in  the  spring  when  the 
frost  is  coming  out  of  the  ground.  I  find  also  another  benefit  from  early  trimming — ^the 
pores  close  before  the  first  flow  of  sap,  thus  preventing  the  escape  of  that  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  full  development  of  the  fruit. 

*'  The  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  vineyard  for  the  year  1871,  amount  to  $2,916.36.  The 
sales  of  table  grapes,  $4,046.16.'' 


THE  NEW  GRAPES  AT  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  K  Y. 

[The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  ftom  E.  Van  Keuren,  Esq.,  of  Ham- 
mondsport,  President  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Grape  Growers'  AssociatioDy 
addressed  to  the  Ohio  Society  at  the  time  of  oar  sammer  meeting,  (Ang., 
1871,)  and  giving  a  report  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  grape 
crops  in  that  region,  which  is  omitted  here. — Seo'y  :] 

"Several  kinds  of  grapes  yet,  in  a  measure,  on  trial — as  the  lona,  Walter,  Croton  and 
Eumelan— are  revealing  their  characters  as  each  year  adds  to  the  extension  of  their  cul- 
tivation on  different  soils  and  with  different  training  and  culture. 

"  The  lona  passed  through  the  cold  of  winter  very  well,' but  started  its  buds  and  shoots 
quice  late,  as  is  its  habit.  Its  foliage  is  very  fine,  crop  of  fruit  heavy,  with  clusters  open 
rather  than  compact,  and  vines  growing  slowly  under  a  load  of  fruit  that  Catawbas 
would  carry  with  ease  at  the  same  age. 

"  The  Croton  IB  proving  itself  a  good  grower,  before  heavily  fruiting — ^perfectly  healthy, 
and,  in  our  region,  may  truly  be  represented  as  promising. 

"  The  Walter  has  not  made  as  uniformly  good  growth  this  year  as  the  same  vines  prom- 
ised they  would  last  year.  It  appears  as  though  over  propagation  had  a  share  in  pro- 
ducing this  faulty  behavior.    Some  vines,  of  good  promise  last  year,  are  failing  to  malte 
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as  mnoh  growth  this  year,  while  others,  again,  in  the  same  planting,  are  doing  finely, 
bearing  frnit,  and,  in  all  appearance,  equal  to  what  its  friends  could  desire.  It  seems 
disposed  to  fruit  early,  and  for  number  and  compactness  of  clusters,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

"  The  EumeUin  is  behaving  well  in  every  respect,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  or  been  advised. 
There  are  other  grapes  on  trial  with  us,  as  the  Martha,  Hine,  and  several  of  the  Rogers' 
numbers,  but  I  have  seen  too  little  of  them  to  Justify  the  expression  of  an  opinion  of 
their  adaptation  to  our  locality  or  their  worth  to  growers.'' 


USE  OF  FERTILIZERS  IN  OHIO. 

Having,  in  last  year's  report,  promised  to  piake  farther  trial  of  bone 
super-phosphate  as  a  fertilizer,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ments fully  confirm  what  I  have  heretofore  stated,  namely:  that  this 
material  is  the  best  and  cheapest  manure  that  can  be  used  by  nursery- 
men, gardeners,  etc.,  where  stable  manure  cannot  be  had  cheaply ;  and 
even  farmers,  on  our  light  soils  especially,  where  the  supply  of  manure  is 
scant,  will  find  it  economical  to  apply  this  super-phosphate  to  crops  of 
corn,  potatoes,  garden  vegetables,  etc.  Besides  the  Chicago  article,  men- 
tioned in  last  year's  report,  I  am  this  season  using  some  which  appears  to 
be  good,  though  seemingly  not  as  strong  as  the  other,  manufactured  in 
our  own  State  by  Boyer  &  Deaver,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  This  is  a  commend- 
able enterprise,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  sustained,  and  that  similar 
establishments  will  soon  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  all  our  cities 
which  will  convert  that  which  is  now  a  nuisance,  into  the  elements  of  fer- 
tility and  beauty.  We  again  ask  those  who  have  experimented  with  the 
use  of  bone  super-phosphates,  to  communicate  the  results,  through  the 
press  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  for  there  is  much  need  of  more 
light  on  this  subject. 

GoLOBADO  Potato  Bug. — As  predicted  last  year,  this  troublesome 
visitor  from  the  far  west  has  fairly  spread  itself  over  our  State.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing  (20th  June,  '72,)  it  is  reported  as  seen,  more  or  less, 
in  almost  every  county,  and  in  some  of  the  western  sections,  where  it  was 
not  severely  fought  off  last  year,  it  is  quite  numerous  and  destructive  to 
the  potatoes.  But  in  most  parts  of  the  State  the  bugs  have  not,  as  yet, 
appeared  in  so  great  numbers  us  was  anticipated,  and  where  well  opposed 
with  Paris  Oreen,  etc.,  are  not  likely  to  cause  much  injury  to  the  crop 
this  year,  and  some  farmers  express  the  belief  that  Ohio  will  not  suffer  as 
much  from  this  pest  as  some  of  the  more  western  States.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  carnivorous  insects  which  prey  upon  the  potato  bugs  have 
increased  sufftciently  to  materially  check  their  operations.  It  is  not  safe, 
however,  for  potato  growers  to  rely  upon  this  theory,  but  persistently 
poison  or  kill  all  the  bugs  that  make  their  appearance. 
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The  Gubbai^t  Wobm  is  also  rapidly  extending  its  ravages  over  the 
State,  and,  in  some  places,  has  almost  mined  the  prospects  for  growing  this 
desirable  summer  fruit.  It  can  be  destroyed  by  dusting  the  leaves  a  few 
times,  after  the  worms  begin  to  appear,  T<7ith  Paris  Green,  diluted  T<7ith 
flour — the  same  as  for  the  potato  bug — or  with  hellebore  powder.  As 
both  articles  are  poisonous — the  Paris  Green  especially — the  fruit  on 
which  they  are  sprinkled  should  not  be  eaten.  The  same  remedies  are 
effectual  for  the  rose-slug  or  worm,  or  it  may  be  killed  by  sprinkling  the 
leaves  with  a  decoction  of  quassia  chips,  about  a  half  pound  of  the  chips 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  applied  Tvith  a  small  watering  can  or  sprinkler. 
Carbolic  soap-suds,  as  mentioned  in  last  year's  report,  is  also  an  effectual 
and  cheap  remedy  for  these  pests,  but  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  using 
the  liquid  so  strong  as  to  kill  the  foliage  along  with  the  insects. 

M.  B.  B. 
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Eeoeived — 

Am'^nnt  remaininfir  in  the  hands  of  Treasurer,  March  1, 1871 $462  50 

Appropriation  from  State 490  00 

Fees  from  members  from  March  1, 1871,  to  March  1,  1872 116  00 

$1,068  00 

Paid- 
Printers' bills  during  the  year $30  00 

Postage  account  on  reports,  circulars  and  letters 3600 

Express  charges 6  05 

President's  traveling  expenses 4  00 

Vice  President's  •      "               • A 35  00 

Secretary's                 "               98  00 

Treasurer's                "               - 43  00 

D.C.Richmond's      "               : 13  00 

LeoWeltz's               "               a5  00 

W.  J.  Townsend's     "               4  50 

W.E.  Mear's             «               23  40 

Vice  President's  expenses  as  delegate  to  Bichmond x 50  00 

Secretary's  salary  for  year 200  00 

577  95 

Balance  on  hand  Biarch  1, 1872 $490  05 

J.  W.  DUNHAM,  Treofurery 

CoUameTj  Ohio, 

^^  Members  of  the  Society  who  have  not  paid  their  annual  fee  ($1.00)  for  1872,  are 
requested  to  remit  the  same  by  mail  to  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer,  unless  they  expect  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting  in  Chillicothe  or  Mansfield,  and  pay  then.  Persons  wishing 
to  join  the  Society  and  receive  the  annual  reports  of  this  and  the  Indiana  Society,  can  do 
80  on  the  payment  of  the  annual  fee. 
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